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REPORT 

or  TBK 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT, 
FOR  TUB  TEAS  ENDING  JV«B  30,  1919, 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  SmithsoiUan  Inatitution : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  showing  the 
operations  of  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
including  the  work  placed  under  its  direction  by  Congress  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
tiie  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the 
Aatrophyskal  Observatory,  and  the  regional  bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

In  the  body  of  this  report  there  is  given  a  general  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution,  while  the  appendix  presents  more  detailed 
statements  by  those  in  direct  charge  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
work.  Independently  of  this  the  operations  of  the  National  Museum 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are  fully  treated  in 
separate  volumes. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  created  an  establishment.  Its  statutory  members  are 
"  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments." 

THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three  members  of 
the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ^x 
citizens,  "  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two 
of  them  of  the  same  State." 
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There  has  been  no  diange  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  ance  my 
last  report,  Bepresentativeg  John  Dalzell,  James  R.  Mann,  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Howard;  and  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  whose  t«rms  of  office  expired  during  the  year,  having 
been  reappointed  as  Regents. 

Meetings  of  the  Regents  were  held  on  December  14,  1909,  and  on 
February  10,  1910,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  printed  as 
customary  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  Congress. 

AltJiou^  occurring  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
I  may  properly  record  here  the  death  on  July  4,  1910,  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Institution,  Melville  W,  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Adequate  reference  to  this  sad  event  will  be  made 
in  my  next  report  to  the  Board. 

OENERAIi  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I  have  called  attention  heretofore  to  the  influence  that  the  ^nithso- 
nian  Institution  has  had  in  the  development  of  science  in  this  country. 
That  its  usefulness  is  not  restricted  to  this  country  is  constantly 
evidenced  in  many  ways.  But  the  achievements  that  the  Institution 
might  accomplish,  and  that  the  scientific  world  expects  of  it,  and  Qte 
general  good  that  it  might  do  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race,  continues  to  be  greatly  limited  by  the  lack  of  ample  funds 
to  carry  forward  worthy  lines  of  exploration  and  research  that  are 
constantly  being  presented  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution's  activities  have  been  increased 
to  some  degree  by  gifts  for  the  promotion  of  certain  special  lines  of 
study,  particularly  in  biological  research. 

Among  the  important  works  that  might  be  undertaken  I  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  great  advantage  to  this  country  and 
to  the  world  that  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  national 
seismological  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

IHFOBTANCX  OP  A   NATIONAL  SSIBHOLOOICAL  LABO&ATORY. 


The  immense  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  certain  large 
earthquakes  emphasizes  the  importance  of  investigations  which  may 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  danlage  of  future  earthquakes.  The  science 
of  seismology  is  in  its  infancy  and  it  is  not  always  evident  what  lines 
of  investigation  will  yield  the  most  important  results,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  developing  larger  knowledge  of  seismology  in  all  direc- 
tions. As  an  example:  It  was  not  at  all  realized  that  the  accurate 
surveys  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  California  would  dem- 
onstrate that  the  great  earthquake  there  in  1906  was  due  to  forces 
set  up  by  slow  movemoits  of  the  land  which  have  probably  been  gtung 
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on  for  a  hundred  years.  We  have  learned  that  slow  movements  of 
the  land  must  precede  many  large  earthquakes,  and  monuments  are 
now  being  set  up  in  California  to  enable  us  to  discover  future  move- 
ments of  the  land  and  thus  to  anticipate  future  earthquakes.  This,  I 
think,  is  the  most  important  step  so  far  taken  toward  the  prediction 
of  earthquakes. 

OOOPEBATlOir. 

S^smological  work  is  too  large  to  be  prosecuted  successfully  by  the 
universities,  but  requires  some  central  office  under  government  super- 
vision to  encourage  theoretical  and  observational  studies  and  to  col- 
lect and  study  information  from  all  available  sources.  The  various 
departments  of  .the  Government  could  offer  material  help.  The 
"Weather  Bureau  could  furnish  information  regarding  felt  shocks 
and  could  maintain  seismographs  at  some  of  their  stations.  Post- 
masters throughout  the  country  could  also  report  felt  earthquakes. 
The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  could  maintain  instruments  and 
adapt  their  surveys  and  tidal  observations  to  the  detection  of  slow 
earth  movements.  The  army  could  give  information  regarding 
earthquakes  felt  at  their  outlying  posts,  the  navy  regarding 
earthquakes  felt  at  sea.  The  Geological  Survey  could  furnish  infor- 
mation regarding  the  geological  structure  of  earthquake  regions. 


The  seismological  laboratory  would  collect  and  study  all  this  infor- 
mation. It  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  whole  country. 
It  would  also  be  the  link  to  connect  seismological  work  in  this  country 
with  the  work  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  director  should 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  International  Seismological  Asso- 
ciation which  this  country  has  joined  through  the  Department  of 
State. 

I   COUNTBIEB. 


Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Japan  have 
maintained  for  some  years  offices  for  the  collection  and  study  of  earth- 
quake material.  Chile  and  Mexico  have  recently  established  them. 
The  work  in  England  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Many  other  countries  maintain  stations  for  seismological  observa- 
tions. This  is  the  only  important  country  subject  to  destructive 
earthquakes  whose  government  does  not  support  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes. 

WOBK  OF  THE  LABOBATOBY. 

1.  Collection  and  study  of  all  information  regarding  earthquakes 
in  the  United  States  and  its  posseseions.  The  preparation  of  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  and  their  relation  to  geo- 
logical  stnicttire.  . Gtio^'lc 
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2.  The  study  of  special  regions  which  are  subject  to  freqaent  earth- 
quakes to  determine  as  far  as  possible  where  future  earthquakes  are 
likely  to  occur. 

3.  The  study  of  the  origins  of  earthquakes  occurring  under  the 
neighlKHing  oceans. 

4.  An  organization  of  cmnmissions  to  study  in  the  field  the  effecta 
produced  by  large  earthquakes. 

6.  The  study  of  proper  methods  of  building  in  regions  subject  to 
earthquakes.    This  will  require  experiment 

6.  The  improvement  of  instruments  for  recording  earthquakes. 

7.  Other  theoretical  studies. 

8.  The  dissemination  of  inf(Mination  regarding  earthquakes  by 
bulletins  or  otherwise. 

KQUIPIIBIIT. 

There  will  be  required  an  office,  a  laboratory,  a  photographic  room, 
a  work  shop,  and  a  special  instrument  house.  The  building  of 
this  latter  house  and  the  general  equipment  would  cost  about  $6,000. 

OBOASUATIOtl  AND  AHRDAI.  EXPEHBIS. 

In  the  beginning  there  would  be  required  a  director,  an  assistant,  a 
mechanic,  a  stenographer,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  books, 
instruments,  and  material  for  the  laboratory,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that 
$20,000  would  equip  the  laboratory  and  meet  all  the  expenses  for  the 
first  year.  After  that  the  work  will  probably  expand  and  the  amount 
applied  to  equipment  for  the  first  year  would  meet  the  requirements 
for  extension  for  some  time  after. 

FINANCES. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution  and  the  sources  &om  which 
it  was  derived  are  as  follows : 

DcpoHled  in  the  Treiuury  of  the  United  Btoteg. 

Bequest  of  Smlthson,  1846 1615,169.00 

Realdnarr  legacy  of  StolthMii,  1867 36,  210. 63 

Depoflit  from  saTings  of  income,  1867 108, 620. 87 

Beqnest  of  James  Hamtlton,  1876 $1,  OOft  00 

Accumulated  Interest  on  Hamilton  fund,  189B 1,000.00 

2,ooaoo 

Beqnest  of  Simeon  Habel,  1880 600.00 

Deposit  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 51,600.00 

Gift  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns.  1801 200,00a00 

Part  of  residuary  legacy  of  Tbomas  G.  Hodgklns,  1894 8,000.00 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income,  1008 26,000.00 

Residuary  legacy  of  Tbomas  G.  Hodgklns 7,918.60 

Total  amount  of  fund  In  tbe  United  States  Treasury 944,018.68 

Registered  and  guaranteed  bonds  of  tbe  West  Sbore  Railroad  Ckim- 
pany  (par  value),  part  of  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns 42,000.00 

Total  permontftt  fund 986,918.00 
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The  Bum  of  $251.95  was  receiTed  during  the  year  as  the  first  pay- 
ment of  a  bequest  of  $500  made  by  the  will  of  Mr.  William  Jones 
Bhees,  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  Institution.  This  fund  has  not 
been  invested. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  four  pieces  of  real  estate 
bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  R.  S.  Avery,  some  of  which 
yield  a  nominal  rental  and  all  are  free  from  tazatifai. 

That  part  of  the  fund  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  oi^anizing  the  Institution  and  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1894.  The  rate  of  interest  mi  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
bonds  is  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$107,483.68,  was  derived  as  follows : 

Interest  on  the  permanent  Foundation,  $58,875.12;  contributions 
from  various  sources  for  spedfic  purposes,  $43,230.95,  and  from  other 
miscellaneous  sources,  $5,877.61 ;  all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  current  account  of 
the  Institutioa 

With  the  balance  of  $32,176.70,  on  July  1, 1909,  the  total  resources 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $139,660.38.  The  disbursements, 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  $104i295.50,  leaving  a  balance  of  $35,364.88  on 
deposit  June  30, 1910,  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Institution  was  cha^;ed  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement  of 
the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910 : 

IntemattoDal  Bzcbonges |S2,000 

American  Btlutology 43,000 

ABtropbralcal  Observatory 18, 000 

Nntlooal  HuBeum: 

Furniture  and  fixtures 200, 000 

Heftdug  and  lighting 80,000 

PreMrratloD  of  collectlona 260,000 

Books 2,000 


BnlWlng  repalTB 10, 000 

MotIdk  collections  to  new  bntldlng 4.000 

National  Zoological  Park 96,000 

International  Catalogne  of  Scientific  Literature 6,000 

Total 720,  BOO 

EXPLORATIONS  AND  RESEARCHES. 

As  far  as  the  resources  of  the  Institution  and  contributions  from 
individuals  has  permitted,  various  scientific  explorations  and  re- 
searches have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  the  Institution's  activities  in  these  lines  have  been 
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somewhat  more  extended  than  in  previous  years.  Were  ample  funds 
available  to  be  administered  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Government  might  often  be  supplemented  by 
original  researches  of  a  character  that  could  hardly  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  and  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  humanity  and 
to  science. 

Besides  operations  undertaken  by  the  Institution  itself,  important 
biolc^cal,  ethnological,  and  astrophysical  researches  have  been  car- 
ried on  under  its  direction  through  the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  and  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  which 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

8HITHBONIAM  AFRICAN    EXPEDITION. 

In  my  last  report  there  was  given  an  account  of  the  setting  out  of  the 
expedition  to  Africa  in  charge  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  the 
results  accomplished  prior  to  June  30,  1909.  This  expedition,  which 
was  entirely  financed  from  private  sources  through  contributioos  by 
friends  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  landed  at  M<Hnbasa  <hi  April 
21,  1909,  and  arrived  at  Khartoum  on  March  14,  1910.  The  collec- 
tions made  by  it  reached  Washingt(»i  in  excellent  condition  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.  The  series  of  large  and 
small  mammals  from  East  Africa  is,  collectively,  probably  more 
valuable  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  museum  of  the  world.  The 
series  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants  are  also  of  great  importance,  and 
the  study  of  the  material  representing  other  groups  will  furnish 
interesting  results. 

Col<mel  Roosevelt's  report  on  the  work  of  the  expedition  is  as 
follows : 

Ehabtouu,  March  15,  1910. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Smtthaonlsn  African  ezpedltloD, 
which  was  Intrusted  to  my  charge,  has  now  completed  Ita  work.  Fall  reports 
will  be  made  later  by  the  three  naturalists,  Messrs.  Meams,  Heller,  and  Lorlng. 
I  send  this  prellmlnarT  statement  to  summarize  what  has  been  done;  the  Qgares 
glytai  are  substantially  accurate,  but  the;  may  have  to  be  changed  slightly  In 
the  dual  reports. 

We  landed  In  Mombasa  on  April  21.  1809,  and  reached  Khartoum  on  March  14. 
IBU).  On  landing,  we  were  joined  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  CDuinghame  and  Leslie  J. 
Tarlton ;  the  former  was  with  tie  thronghout  ^ar  oitlre  trip,  the  latter  nnttl  we 
left  East  Africa,  and  both  worked  as  lealously  and  efficiently  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition  as  any  other  member  thereof. 

We  spent  eight  months  in  British  East  Africa.  We  collected  carefully  in 
various  portions  of  the  Athi  snd  Rapltl  plains.  In  the  Sotlk  and  around  Ijake 
Naivasha.  Messrs.  Meams  and  Lorlng  made  a  tboroagb  biological  snrvey  of 
Mount  Kenla,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  skirted  Its  western  base,  went  to  and  up 
the  Ouaso  Nyero  and  later  visited  the  Uasin  Gisbn  region  and  both  sides  of  the 
Rift  Valley.  Messrs.  Kermlt  Roosevelt  and  Tarlttm  went  to  the  Leiklpia 
Plateau  and  Lake  Hannlngton,  and  Doctor  Meams  and  Eertnlt  Booaevelt  mads 
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neparate  trlpt  to  the  coast  regI<Hi  near  Mombam.    On  I>eGember  IB  tba  expedi- 
tion left  East  Africa,  crossed  Usanda  and  went  down  tbe  White  NUe. 

North  of  Wadelal  we  stopped  and  spent  over  three  wedcs  In  tbe  Lado,  and 
from  Gondokoro  Kennlt  Boosevelt  and  I  again  crossed  Into  the  Lado,  spending 
eight  or  ten  days  In  the  neighborhood  of  Rejaf.  In  Oondoboro  we  were  met  by 
the  steamer  which  the  Sirdar,  with  great  courted,  had  put  at  oar  disposal.  On 
the  way  to  Khartonm  we  niAde  collections  In  Lake  No,  and  on  tbe  Babr-el- 
Gbasal  and  Barel-Zeraf.  We  owe  onr  wannest  thanks  for  tbe  generons  courtesy 
shown  ns  and  the  aid  freely  given  na,  not  only  by  the  Sirdar,  but  by  all  the 
Brltlab  officials  in  Bast  Africa,  Uganda,  and  the  Sudan,  and  by  the  Belgian 
officials  In  the  Lado ;  and  this,  of  course,  means  that  we  are  also  Indebted  to  the 
home  govemmaits  of  Egypt  and  Belglnm. 

On  tbe  trip  Mr.  Heller  baa  prepared  1,020  specimens  of  mammals,  tbe  majority 
of  large  sizes;  Hr.  Loring  has  prepared  3,163,  and  Doctor  Hearos,  714,  a  total 
of  4,897  mammals.  Of  birds.  Doctor  Meants  has  prepared  nearly  8.100;  Mr. 
Loring,  SBB;  and  Mr.  Heller  about  GO,  a  total  of  abont  4,000  birds. 

Of  reptiles  and  batrachlans,  Messrs.  Meams,  Loring,  and  Heller  collected 
about  2,000. 

Of  fishes,  abont  000  were  collected.  Doctor  Meams  collected  marine  fishes 
near  Mombasa  and  fresh-water  fishes  elsewhere  In  British  East  Africa,  and  he 
and  Cunlnghame  collected  fishes  In  tbe  White  Nile.  This  makes  In  all  of  verte- 
brates: Mammals,  4,897;  birds,  abont  4,000;  reptiles  and  batrachlans,  about 
2,000;  fishes,  about  SOO;  total  11,397. 

The  Invertebrates  were  collected  carefully  by  Doctor  Meams,  with  some 
assistance  tiova  Messrs.  Cunlnghame  and  Kermit  Roosevelt  A  few  marine  shells 
were  collected  near  Mombasa,  and  land  and  fresh-water  shells  throughout  the 
regions  visited,  as  well  ns  crabs,  beetles,  mlUlpeda,  and  other  Invertebrates. 

Several  thousand  plants  were  collected  throughout  the  regions  visited  by 
Doctor  Meams,  who  employed  and  trained  for  the  work  a  WunyamveEl  named 
Makangarrl,  who  soon  learned  how  to  make  very  good  epeclmoia  and  turned  out 
an  excellent  man  In  every  way. 

Anthropological  materials  were  gathered  by  Doctor  Meams,  with  some  assist- 
ance ftvm  others.  A  collection  was  contributed  by  Major  Boas,  an  American  in 
the  government  service  at  Nairobi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  yours, 

Thiodou  Roosevelt. 

Hon.  Ghables  D.  Waloott, 

Becrvtory  of  the  BmUhsontan  ln«Ulutton. 

gTUDIXa  IN  CABfBBIAN  OEOLOGr  AND  FAIfONTOLOGY. 

During  the  field  season  of  1909 1  continued  my  investigations  in  the 
geology  of  the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Bow  River 
Valley,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Continental 
Divide  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia. 

The  first  camp  was  made  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Louise,  southwest  of 
Laggan.  From  this  point  work  was  carried  forward  on  the  high 
mountains  east,  northeast,  and  southwest  of  the  lake,  and  side  trips 
made  to  the  valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  and  across  the  Bow  Valley  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rarmigan  Lake.  Many  fine  photographs  were  se- 
cured, both  of  the  beautiful  scenery  and  the  geological  sections,  which 
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are  wonderfully  well  shown  above  timber  line  on  the  higher  ridges 
and  peaks. 

The  measurements  of  the  Cambrian  section  were  carried  down  to  a 
massive  conglomerate  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  system 
in  this  portion  of  the  Rocky  Momitains.  This  discovery  led  to  the 
study  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Bow  River  Valley.  These 
were  found  to  form  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales  some  4^000  feet 
in  thickness,  that  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes 
prior  to  the  incursion  of  the  marine  waters  in  which  the  great  bed  of 
conglomerate  and  the  Cambrian  rocks  above  were  deposited. 

C(»npleting  the  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Bow  River  area,  camp 
was  moved  to  the  Yoho  River  Canyon.  In  the  Yoho  River  Canyon, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  instructive  areas  in  the  great  Yoho 
National  Park  of  Canada,  a  study  was  made  of  the  north  side  of  the 
President  Range  and  numerous  pictures  taken  in  that  vicinity,  also 
from  Burgess  Pass,  north  of  Field. 

A  most  interesting  discovery  of  unique  Cambrian  fossils  was  made 
near  Burgess  Pass.  Quite  a  number  of  specimens  were  collected  be- 
fore snow  drove  the  party  back  to  Field.  Three  days  were  spent  on 
Mount  Stephen  at  the  famous  trilobite  beds  before  breaking  up  camp 
on  September  8. 

As  opportunity  offered  during  the  fall  and  winter,  field  notes  were 
written  up  and  studies  made  of  the  sections  obtained  during  the  sum- 
mer. As  the  results  of  these  studies  two  papers  are  in  press  in  the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  volume  53 :  No.  (>,  "  Olenellus 
and  other  Genera  of  the  Mesonacidse,"  and  No.  7,  "  Pre-Cambrian 
Rocks  of  the  Bow  River  Valley,  Alberta,  Canada."  Preliminary 
studies  were  also  made  of  the  unique  crustacean  fauna  found  in  the 
middle  Cambrian  rocks  of  Burgess  Pass. 

GEOLOQICAL  INVBBTIOATIONS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST  AND  IN   NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  my  last  report  mention  was  made  of  a  grant  to  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Iddings  for  carrying  on  geological  investigations  in  the  Far  East. 
As  one  of  the  results  of  his  work  the  Institution  has  received  an 
interesting  collection  of  Manchurian  Cambrian  fossils,  as  well  as 
collections  of  fossils  from  Japan  and  Java. 

The  Institution  made  a  small  grant  to  Prof.  Charles  Schuchert,  of 
Yale  University,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  certain  geological  studies 
and  to  obtain  a  collection  of  Cambrian  fossils  from  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  the  south  shore  of  Labrador,  and  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle;  also  collections  to  illustrate  the  transition  fauna  between 
the  Cambrian  and  Ordovician. 

BTUDT  OP  AMERICAN    MAMMALS. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of  the  Institution,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Harriman,  there  has  been  provided  a  trust  fund  yielding  an  income  of 
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$12,000  a  year,  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  on  scientific  studies, 
particularly  of  American  manunaU  and  other  animals,  the  donor 
specifying;  Dr.  C-  Hart  Merriam  as  the  investigator  to  carry  on  the 
work  during  his  lifetime. 

BIOLOOIOAL  BDBVXr  OF  THE  PANAU A  CANAL  ZONE. 

The  Institution  has  had  in  contemplation  for  some  time  several 
important  scientific  explorations,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it 
now  seems  possible  that  one  of  them — an  exhaustive  biological  sur- 
vey of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone — ^will  be  undertaken  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11.  Definite  plans  for  this  survey  have  not  been  decided 
upon  at  present,  but  these  are  now  under  consideration  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  arrangements  may  be  completed  and  the  worit 
put  in  hand  in  a  few  months. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  science  that  a  biological  survey  of 
the  Canal  Zone  be  made  at  this  time,  as  it  appears  without  question 
that  it  would  yield  important  scientific  resulte,  both  as  regards  ad- 
ditions to  knowledge  and  to  the  collections  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  and  other  museums.  While  the  Isthmus  is  not 
so  well  oidowed  with  large  forms  as  the  great  continental  areas,  such 
as  Africa,  southern  Asia,  and  some  other  regions,  yet  its  fauna  and 
flora  are  rich  and  diversified.  The  collecting  which  has  been  carried 
on  there  has  been  on  such  a  rather  limited  scale,  and  chiefly  along 
trade  routes,  that  an  extensive  and  thorough  survey  would  surely 
produce  new  scientific  information  of  great  value. 

A  part  of  the  fresh-water  streams  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  empty 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  others  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
known  that  a  certain  number  of  animals  and  plants  in  the  streams  on 
the  Atlantic  side  are  different  frcan  those  of  the  Pacific  side,  but  as 
no  exact  biological  survey  has  ever  been  undertaken  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  these  differences  have  yet  to  be  learned.  It  is  also  of 
the  utmost  scientific  importance  to  determine  exactly  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  various  organisms  inhabiting  those  waters, 
as  the  Isthmus  is  one  of  the  routes  by  which  the  animals  and  plants 
of  South  AmMiea  have  entered  North  America  and  vice  versa. 
WhNt  the  canal  is  ctunpleted  the  organisms  of  the  various  watersheds 
will  be  offered  a  ready  means  of  mingling  together,  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions now  existing  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  data  for  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  fauna  and  flora  placed  forever  out  of  reach. 

By  the  construction  of  the  Gatun  dam  a  vast  fresh-water  lake  will 
he  created,  which  will  drive  away  or  drown  the  majority  of  the 
animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting  the  locality,  and  quite  possibly 
exterminate  some  species  before  they  beoMne  known  to  scienoe. 
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llie  National  Museum  at  present  has  practically  no  Panama  nuun- 
mals.  The  birds  now  in  the  collectitHi  are  chiefly  from  aloag  the  line 
of  the  railroad  and  from  Chiriqui.  It  has  ccHnparatively  few  rep- 
tiles. The  fresh-water  fishes  are  poorly  represented  in  the  collections 
and  are  of  special  importance  for  comparison  with  South  American 
forms.  Land  and  fresh-water  nu^usks  are  much  needed.  The 
National  Herbarium  is  poorly  supplied  with  Panama  plants;  in  fact, 
they  are  at  present  practii^y  "  a  negligible  qnantit^,"  and  the 
American  herbariums  taken  together  do  not  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  material  to  form  the  basis  of  a  general  Ron  of  Panama, 
which  is  a  work  much  needed. 

ANTIQOITT  or  KAN  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  March,  1910,  the  InsUtntion  directed  Dr.  Alefi  Hrdliika,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology,  United  States  National 
Museum,  to  proceed  to  Soutii  America  and  Panama  Canal  Z(xie  for 
the  purpose  of  making  anthropological  researches,  and  particularly 
to  undertake  investigation  into  the  question  of  man's  antiquity  in 
Argentina.  A  grant  was  also  made  to  enable  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  proceeding  on  his  way  to  South 
America  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  topographical  map,  to  cooper- 
ate with  Doctor  HrdliJJka  in  his  researches  in  Argentina,  for  it  was 
appreciated  that  the  problems  to  be  met  with  were  to  an  important 
degree  of  a  geolt^ical  nature. 

The  undertaking  of  the  investigation  was  eq>ecially  due  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  whose 
observations  during  a  visit  to  Argentina  in  1906  made  apparent  the 
far-reaching  importance  of  the  data  being  collected  bearing  on  human 
antiquity  in  South  America. 

The  subject  of  man's  antiquity  in  South  America  dates  from  the 
meager  reports  concerning  the  scattered  remains  in  the  Lagoa  Santa 
caves  in  Brazil,  the  casual  Seguin  finds  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 
Argentina,  and  the  Moreno  collecticoi  of  old  Patagwiian  material  in 
the  valley  of  Rio  Negro,  and  it  has  assumed  a  special  importance 
during  the  last  decade  through  a  relatively  large  number  of  reports 
by.  Argentinian  scientists,  but  particularly  by  Prof.  F.  Ameghino,  of 
new  finds  of  the  remains  of  ancient  man  and  of  traces  of  his  activities. 
Some  of  these  more  recent  finds  were  so  intrapreted  that,  if  corrobo- 
rated, they  would  have  a  most  important  bearing  not  merely  on  man's 
early  presence  in  the  Soatb  American  Continent,  but  on  the  evolution 
and  the  spread  of  mankind  in  generaL 

Under  these  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the  fitct  that  stnne  of  the 
reports  were  not  fully  satisfactory'  as  to  their  anatcHnical  or  geolo^- 
cal  details,  it  was  deemed  necssary  to  send  down  compet«it  mtsi 
who  mie^t  subject  the  whole  matter  to  critical  revisiixL 
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It  is  gntifying  to  state  that  on  arriving  at  At^ntioa  and  explain- 
ing their  mission  the  SmiUisonian  representatives  were  afforded  by 
the  ArgentJoian  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  Argentinian  men  of 
science,  atl  facilities  needed  for  the  examination  of  the  specimens  pre- 
served in  varions  institutions,  as  well  as  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
field  work.  Professor  Ameghino  and  his  brother,  Carlos,  gave  par- 
ticular aid,  accompanying  Doctor  Hrdli£ka  and  Mr.  Willis  person- 
ally for  over  three  weeks  along  the  coast  from  place  to  place  wha« 
the  supposedly  ancient  remains  were  discovered. 

The  researdies  occupied  nearly  two  mcmtbs.  Every  specimen  re- 
lating to  ancient  man  that  could  still  be  found  was  examined,  and 
every  locality  of  importance  where  the  finds  were  made  was  visited 
and  investigated.  The  evidence  gathered,  unfortunately,  does  not 
sustain  a  large  part  of  the  claims  that  have  been  mada  The  human 
bones  and  the  archeologicai  specimens  which  should  represent  geolc^- 
ically  ancient  man  agree  in  all  important  characteristics  with  the 
bones  and  work  of  the  American  Indian ;  and  the  finds,  while  often 
in  close  relation  with  early  Quaternary  or  Tertiary  deposits,  bear,  so 
far  as  observed,  only  intrusive  relations  to  these  deposits.  Further- 
more, there  are  specimens  the  original  sources  of  which  are  not  so 
well  established  Uiat  scientific  deductions  of  great  consequence  can  be 
safely  drawn  therefrom,  even  though  they  present  some  morphological 
peculiarities. 

The  expedition  secured  numerous  geological,  pateontological,  and 
anthropological  specimens,  some  of  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  finds  to  which  they  relate.  These 
specimens  are  being  identified  and  described  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum. Doctor  Hrdli^ka  and  Mr.  Willis  will  present  in  due  time  a 
detailed  report  on  their  investigations. 

Following  Uie  researches  in  Argentina,  Doctor  Hrdliika  visited 
several  of  the  anthropologically  important  localities  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  and  made  large  collections  of  skeletal  material,  which  will  help 
to  settle  definitely  the  racial  problems  of  these  regions,  and  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  anthropology  of  the  western  part  of 
South  America. 

Further  explorations  and  collections,  necessarily  limited,  were 
made  by  Doctor  Hrdli6ka  in  Panama  and  Mexico.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try the  principal  results  of  the  visit  were  the  opening,  at  the  invitatimi 
of  the  Mexican  authorities,  of  a  highly  interesting  sepulcher  in  the 
ancient  ruins  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  and  the  making  of  a  series  of 
casts  fnxn  the  remaining  pure  bloods  among  the  Aztec  descendants 
in  Xochimilco. 

The  Argentina,  as  well  as  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  collections 
have  been  transferred  to  the  U.  S  National  Museum. 
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BnMASCHBB  TTintU  HCKMKINS  TUVD. 

Flying  orgaru  of  insects  and  birds. — ^Under  tiie  directimi  of  Pro- 
fessor v(Xi  Lendenfeld,  of  Prague  University,  aided  by  a  grant  fmn 
the  Hodgkins  Fund,  there  has  been  carried  oa  ioc  the  past  ten  years 
investigations  on  the  flying  organs  of  varioos  insects  and  birds.  Some 
of  the  results  of  Uieae  studies  have  been  pid)lished  in  the  &niths(»iiaD 
Hiscellaneous  Collecticus  in  papers  by  Dr.  E.  Mascha  OD  "  The  stmc- 
ture  of  wing  feathers,"  Dr.  Leo  Walter  mi  "  The  clasping  OTgans  at- 
taching the  hind  to  the  fore  wings  in  hymenoptera,"  and  Dr.  Bruno 
Miiller  on  "  The  air  sacs  of  the  pigeons." 

There  was  received  during  the  past  year  and  prepared  for  press  a 
fourth  paper  <«i  "  The  flying  apparatus  of  the  blow-fly." 

These  investigations  were  fostered  by  the  late  Secretary  Langley 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  yield  inf<Hinati(»i  useful  to  engineera 
and  others  interested  in  the  problem  of  fli^t  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  investigator  that  of  all  the  forms  of  insects,  and  indeed  of  all 
flying  animals,  the  Diptera,  such  as  the  blow-fly,  furnish  the  most 
pnunising  pattern  for  a  flying  machine  and  that  a  working  model 
should  be  built  according  to  this  pattern  and  experimented  with. 

Mount  Whitney  Observatory. — The  construction  on  Mount  Whit- 
ney, California,  of  a  small  steel  and  stone  house  to  serve  as  a  shelter 
for  observers  and  investigators  during  the  prosecution  of  researches 
on  atmospheric  air  and  other  cognate  subjects  was  authorized  Octo- 
ber 30, 1908,  by  an  allotment  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund. 

This  spot  had  been  selected  as  an  observation  point  by  the  late 
Secretary  Langley  as  far  back  as  1881,  and  had  been  visited  later 
by  other  scientific  investigators,  including  Professor  Campbell,  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  and  Director  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  each  of  whom  realized  the  unusual  advantages 
offered  by  this  mountain  as  a  site  for  a  meteorological  and  at- 
mospheric observatory. 

Before  erecting  the  shelter  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  trail  to  the 
top  of  the  peak,  14,602  feet  above  sea  level,  in  order  to  trsnqwrt  the 
building  material,  supplies,  and  instrumenta  Many  dangers  and 
hardships  were  undergone  by  the  men  who  accomplished  this  woric, 
but  finally  the  trail  was  completed  and  the  equipment  packed  up  the 
mountain.* 

The  actual  work  of  ctaistruction  of  the  shelter  was  begun  July  28, 
1009,  when  the  first  pack  train  reached  the  summit,  and  was  quite 
completed  by  August  27,  1909,  when  summer  observations  were 
begun  by  Director  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Obserr- 

■  A  mora  detailed  account  of  tbe  work,  "A  sbelter  for  obaervera  on  Mount 
Whltoer,"  hj  C.  0.  Abt>ot,  was  puUlriied  Jannar;  12,  1910,  In  tlie  Smitlunnlan 
HlnellaneoDS  Collections,  vol.  66,  pp.  49&-60e. 
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atory,  and  Director  Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  who  was 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  spectrum  of  Mars. 

The  erection  of  the  shelter  has  already  proved  a  most  beneficial 
undertaking,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  serve  for  many  years  as  such 
for  observation  parties  not  only  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  but 
of  other  institutions  desiring  to  benefit  by  the  conditions  and  ad- 
vantages offered  to  scientists  by  this  exceptional  location.  Applica- 
tions for  permission  to  use  this  shelter  by  scientific  research  parties 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. 

Relation  of  atmoapheric  air  to  tuberculosis. — In  February,  1908, 
the  Institution  offered  a  prize  of  $1,500  for  the  best  treatise  on 
"  The  relation  of  atmospheric  air  to  tuberculosis,"  to  be  awarded  in 
connection  with  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in 
Washington  in  September  of  that  year,  but  owing  to  the  great  work 
of  translating,  reading,  and  classifying  the  SI  papers  submitted,  the 
committee  on  award  has  nut,  as  yet,  made  a  final  report ;  although 
much  pn^ress  is  reported  and  the  final  announcement  is  excepted 
shortly. 

Publications  under  Eodgkins  Fund. — There  was  published  during 
the  year  as  a  Hodgkins  Fund  publication  a  volume  on  "  Mechanics  of 
the  Garth's  Atmosphere,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  25  papers  translated 
from  the  French  and  German  by  Professor  Abbe,  and  forming  a  con- 
nected treatise  on  that  subject. 

Another  volume  issued  at  the  cost  of  the  Hodgkins  Fund  was  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  aeronautical  literature  compiled  by  Mr. 
Paul  Brockett,  and  containing  titles  of  13,500  papers  on  aviation  in 
all  languages  published  previous  to  July  1,  1909. 

THE  BHITHflONIAN   TABLE  AT  THE    NAPLES   ZOOLOGICAL   STATION. 

For  over  seventeen  years  the  Institution  has  maintained  at  the 
Naples  Zoological  Station  a  table  for  the  use  of  American  biologists, 
and  the  lease  has  been  renewed  for  a  period  of  three  years  from 
January  1,  1910,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2,500  francs. 

The  founder  and  director  of  the  station.  Dr.  Anton  Dohrn,  always 
showed  a  most  cordial  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  the  Institutiwi  in 
arranging  for  its  appointees,  and  it  is  with  particular  regret  that  I 
report  his  death,  which  occurred  on  September  29,  1909.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Institution,  the  Department  of  State  designated  the 
American  consul  at  Naples  to  represent  the  Institution  officially  at  the 
funeral. 

Doctor  Dohni  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Reinhard  Dohrn, 
who  has  expressed  his  earnest  adherence  to  the  policies  adopted  by 
his  fattier,  and  assures  the  Institution  of  his  hearty  cooperation  dur- 
ing his  administration. 
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During  the  year  the  following  American  biologists  were  appointed 
to  the  Smithsonian  Table: 

Prof.  H.  D.  Senior,  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  ttie  Syracuse 
University,  who  continued  his  researches  in  the  angloblast  of  the 
trunk  in  Teleosta  through  studies  of  the  origin  of  the  circulation  in 
Antphiovus. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Strong,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  work  was 
confined  to  some  general  studies  of  chromatophores,  which  occur  in 
two  species  of  Cephalopods  and  in  three  species  of  Crustacea. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Hoyt,  formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  now 
of  Rutgers  College,  whose  studies  comprehended  the  periodicity  in 
the  fruiting  and  culturaj  experiments  in  alternations  of  generations 
of  marine  algie. 

Prof.  Charles  L,  Edwards,  of  Trinity  College,  who  continued  his 
investigations  in  the  variations  in  Synapta  inhoerens  and  other  holo- 
thurians. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Greene,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  who 
worked  on  the  comparative  physiology  of  fishes. 

Applications  for  future  occupancy  of  the  Table  have  been  received 
during  the  year  from  Dr.  S-  R.  Williams,  of  the  Miami  University, 
and  from  Dr.  Sergius  Morgulis,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  advisory  committee  on  the  Smithsonian  Table  has,  as  always, 
rendered  invaluable  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  credentials  of  ap- 
plicants, and  it  is  desired  to  here  record  the  Institution's  apprecia- 
tion of  their  assistance. 

During  the  year  an  important  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee took  place.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  who  served  for  many  years 
as  its  chairman,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  it  is  much  regretted 
that  a  relationship  so  helpftd  and  agreeable  has  been  thus  terminated. 
The  Institution  is  fortunate,  however,  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  director  of  the  biological  station  maintained  in  connection 
with  that  establishment.  The  present  organization  of  the  committee 
is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  chairman;  Dr. 
C-  Wardell  Stiles,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service,  secretary;  Dr.  E.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York;  Dr.  Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  of  the  Indiana  University. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  principal  medium  for  carrying  out  one  of  the  fundamental 
functions  of  the  Institution,  "  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  is  through 
its  publications.  The  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  the 
Smithsoaian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  and  the  Smithscxiian  annual 
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reports  now  ccnnprise  a  library  of  about  150  quarto  and  octavo  vol- 
umes covering  practically  every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
if  to  these  be  added  the  publicaticHis  issued  under  its  direction  by  the 
National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  the  scientific  literature  produced  through  the  ]Witu- 
tion  aggregates  about  350  volumes,  made  up  of  several  thousand 
memoirs  and  papers. 

The  works  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution  proper  are  neces- 
sarily in  limited  editions,  but  they  are  so  distributed  to  the  principal 
libraries  throughout  the  world  as  to  be  availaUe  for  general  reference 
by  all  who  need  them.  The  annual  reports,  the  general  appendix 
of  which  is  made  up  of  selected  papo^  reviewing  progress  in  scien- 
tific work  in  all  its  branches,  is  a  public  document,  and  through  the 
liberality  of  Congress  is  published  in  laiger  numbers  than  the  other 
Smithsonian  series,  although  the  editions  of  this  more  popular  work 
are  each  exhausted  soon  after  publication. 

In  the  series  of  C<Hitributions,  reserved  for  original  additions  to 
knowledge,  no  memoir  was  issued  during  the  year. 

Langley  memoir  on  mechanical  fiigJU, — Two  memoirs  by  the  late 
Secretary  Langley,  entitled  "  Experiments  in  Aerodynamics "  and 
"The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind,"  were  printed  in  1891  and  1893, 
respectively,  as  parts  of  volume  27  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  and  several  editions  of  each  have  since  been  published. 
A  third  memoir,  dealing  with  later  experiments  to  December  8, 
1903,  to  be  entitled  "  Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanical  Flight,"  was  to 
complete  that  volume.  This  work  was  in  preparation  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Langley's  death  in  1906,  and  the  manuscript  of  the  first  part  cov- 
ering his  experiments  down  to  November,  1896,  had  been  written  by 
him  and  partially  revised  for  press.  The  further  editorial  revision 
of  that  part  and  the  completion  of  part  2  to  bring  the  work  down  to 
the  close  of  the  experiments  on  December  8,  1903,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Manly,  who  had  for  several  years  been  Mr. 
Langley's  chief  assistant  in  his  experiments.  The  completed  manu- 
script is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press  and  it  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished within  a  few  months. 

It  is  hoped  that  later  it  may  be  practicable  to  have  tabulated  and 
published  the  extensive  technical  data  of  observations  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  model  aerodromes  and  various  types  of  engines,  propdlers, 
planes,  and  other  apparatus  with  the  use  of  the  pendulum  and  whirl- 
ing-arm. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  on  August  6,  1907,  a  French 
aviator  made  a  flight  of  nearly  500  feet  with  a  machine  of  the  Lang- 
ley type.' 

■Beceot  Progrera  to  Aviation.  By  Octave  Cbanute.  In  Jonmal  Western 
SodetT  of  EoKlneers,  vol.  IS,  No.  2,  April,  1010.  See  also  various  Frencb  and 
Italian  aeronautical  periodlcala  giving  some  details  of  tbese  experiments. 
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SimthaoTuan  HtUcellanetms  Collections. — Thirty  papers  were  added 
to  the  ADscellaneous  Collections,  including  a  number  of  biological 
and  anthropological  articles,  and  four  volumes  of  considerable  size 
on  The  Mechanics  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere,  Landmarks  of  Botan- 
ical History,  Bibliography  of  Aeronautics,  and  RecalcuIatitMi  of 
Atomic  Weights,  ail  of  which  are  enumerated  in  detail  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  report, 

Among  the  papers  published  just  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  one 
by  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke  on  "  Chemical  denudation "  and  one  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Becker  on  the  "  Age  of  the  earth." 

The  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables  have  been  revised  and  extended 
to  bring  the  work  within  tlie  range  of  recent  advances  in  the  science 
of  physics,  and  the  new  edition  has  been  put  to  press.  The  several 
series  of  Smithstmian  meteorological,  geographical,  physical,  and 
mathematical  tables  continue  to  be  in  demand  by  students,  and  new 
editions  are  required  at  comparatively  frequent  intervals. 

As  mentioned  on  another  page,  three  papers  have  been  added  to  the 
series  descriptive  of  my  researches  in  Cambrian  Geology  and  Pa- 
leontology. 

Harriman  Alaska  Expedition. — Arrangements  are  b^ng  made  by 
which  the  publication  of  the  series  of  volumes  on  the  results  of  the 
Harriman  scientific  expedition  to  Alaska  in  1899  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  work  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Harriman  Alaska  series  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
remainder  of  the  edition  of  the  11  volumes  privately  printed,  as 
well  as  volumes  in  preparation,  will  bear  special  Smithsonian  title 
pages,  and  all  will  be  distributed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituticm. 

National  'Museum  publications. — The  National  Museum  publica- 
tions during  the  year  included  the  annual  report  on  its  operations, 
about  50  papers,  chiefly  biological,  in  the  proceedings,  8  bulletins,  and 
7  botanical  papers  in  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  National 
Herbarium.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  works  is  Bulletin  No.  70, 
devoted  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  Rathbun.  This  book  reviews  the  history  of  the  Art  Gallery 
and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  collections  with  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  most  important  paintings. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology. — The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  issued 
five  bulletins  during  the  year,  including  works  on  the  unwrittoi  liter- 
ature of  Hawaii,  by  Doctor  Emerson,  and  "Antiquities  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,"  by  Doctor  Fewkes. 

Society  publications. — ^The  annual  reports  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  and  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Dau^ters  of 
the  American  Revolution  were  received  from  those  organizations  and 
conmiunicated  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  their  national  charters. 
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Allotments  far  priniing. — ^The  allotments  to  the  Institution  and  its 
branches,  under  the  head  of  public  printing  and  binding,  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  aggregating  $72,700,  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  ex- 
praided  prior  to  June  30.  The  allotments  for  the  year  ^^ding  June 
30,  1911,  are  as  follows: 
For  tbe  Smfthsonlan  Institatlon  for  prlntlQg  and  bindlDg  annual  reports 

of  tbe  Board  of  Regentu,  witb  fceneral  appendixes {10,000 

For  tbe  annual  reports  of  tbe  National  Museum,  with  general  appen- 
dixes, and  for  prlntliiic  labels  and  blanks,  and  for  tbe  bulletins  and 
proceedings  of  tbe  National  Museum,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  4,000  copies,  and  binding,  In  half  turkey  or  material  not  more 
expensive,  sclentiflc  boohs  and  pamplets  presented  to  or  acquired  by 

the  National  Museum  library 34,000 

For  the  annual  reportu  and  bulletins  of  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, and  for  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  tbe  bureau. 
Including  tbe  bludlng  In  half  turkey,  or  In  material  not  more  expenalre, 

sclmttBc  hooka  and  pamphlets  acquired  by  the  bureau  library 21, 000 

For  mlscellaneouB  printing  and  binding: 

International  E^chnngea -  200 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 100 

NaMonnl  Zoological  Park 200 

Astropbyelcal  Observatory 200 

For  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  American  Hiatorlcal  Associatlcm 7, 000 

Total 72.700 

ADVISORY   COMMrrTEB    ON    PRINTING    AND    PCBLICATION. 

The  committee  on  printing  and  publication  has  continued  to  ex- 
amine manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  thebranches  of  the 
Institution  and  has  considered  various  questions  concerning  public 
printing  and  binding.  Twenty-five  meetings  of  the  comniittee  were 
held  during  the  year  and  106  manuscripts  were  passed  upon.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  head 
curator  of  biology,  United  States  National  Museum,  chairman;  Mr. 
C.  G.  Abbot,  director  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory;  Mr.  W,  I, 
Adams,  of  the  International  Exchanges;  Br.  Frank  Baker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Zoological  Park;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark, 
editor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Etimology;  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head 
curator  of  geology,  United  States  National  Museum ;  and  Dr.  Leon- 
hard  Stejneger,  curator  of  reptiles  and  batrachians,  United  States 
National  Museum. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Smithsonian  Library  as  at  present  organized  includes  (1)  the 
Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  (2)  the  Smithsonian 
office  library,  (3)  the  library  of  the  National  Museum,  (4)  the  library 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  (6)  the  library  of  the  Astro- 
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physical  Observatory,  and  (6)  the  library  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park.  The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Library,  leather  with  the  business 
offices  of  the  Bureau,  was  during  the  past  year  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  building,  where  it  is  more  accessible  than  heretofore  for 
reference. 

The  total  additions  to  these  several  libraries  during  the  year  aggre- 
gated more  than  23,000  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  serial  publications. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum,  which  is  subdivided  into  31 
sectional  libraries  for  the  convenience  of  the  several  departments  and 
divisions,  now  numbers  38,300  volumes,  61,858  unbound  papers,  and 
110  manuscripts,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  library  contains  16,050 
volumes,  11,600  pamphlets,  several  thousand  periodicals,  and  a  large 
collection  of  manuscripts. 

The  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  2,653  volumes,  2,879  parts  of  volumes,  1,396  pam- 
phlets, and  623  charts,  the  total  accession  entries  now  having  reached 
the  half-million  mark.  This  library  is  becoming  more  and  more  val- 
uable as  the  sets  of  transactions  and  monoirs  of  the  learned  institu- 
tions of  the  world  and  of  scientific  periodicals  are  each  year  made 
more  complete. 

There  was  published  during  the  year  a  bibliography  of  aeronautics, 
prepared  by  the  assistant  librarian.  This  work  contains  references  to 
about  13,500  books  or  papers  on  that  subject,  most  of  which  are  avail- 
able for  reference  in  Washington,  the  collection  of  aeronautical  litera- 
ture in  the  Smithsonian  office  library  having  been  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years. 

the:  LANOLEnf  MEDAK 

In  memory  of  the  late  Secretary  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  and  his 
contributions  to  the  science  of  aerodromics,  the  Board  of  Begents  on 
December  15,  1908,  established  the  Langley  medal,  "  to  be  awarded 
for  specially  meritorious  investigations  in  connection  with  the  science 
of  aerodromics  and  its  application  to  aviation." 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  first  award  of  the  medal  was  voted 
by  the  Board  of  Begents  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright, "  for  advanc- 
ing the  science  of  aerodromics  in  its  application  to  aviation  by  their 
successful  investigations  and  by  their  successful  demonstrations  of  the 
practicability  of  mechanical  flight  by  man." 

The  brothers  Wright  were  immediately  communicated  with  in 
France  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Board  meeting 
of  February  10,  1910,  to  receive  the  medals  in  person.  On  the  date 
mentioned  they  were  introduced  to  the  Board  and  the  formal  presen- 
tati<»i  was  made.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  reviewed  the  pn^^ress 
made  in  the  science  of  aviation  by  the  inveetigations  and  experimoits 
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of  Professor  Lsngley,  culminating  on  May  6,  1896,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion that  a  model  aerodrome  heavier  than  air  could  support  itself 
and  fly  under  its  own  power.  Professor  Langley  thus  became  "  the 
great  pioneer  of  aerial  flight."  " 

Senator  Lodge  made  the  formal  presentation  speech,  in  which  he 
said: 

It  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  Americans  to  be  pioneers;  pio- 
neers across  the  great  continent  on  which  we  live,  pioneers  by  sea, 
and  now  pioneers  by  air;  and  to  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  pioneers 
of  what  Doctor  Langley  called  "the  great  universal  highwaj' 
overhead,"  who  by  their  achievements  have  added  honor  to  the 
American  name  and  nation,  we  now  present  the  flrst  Langley  medal 
that  the  institution  has  conferred. 

After  receiving  the  medals  from  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  the 
recipients  expressed  their  great  pleasure  in  being  considered  worthy 
of  such  distinction,  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  called  attention  to  the  valu- 
able scientific  researches  by  Professor  Langley  in  matters  relating  to 
the  physical  properties  of  the  air  and  to  the  great  importance  of  ex- 
tending these  researches,  particularly  to  determine  the  coefficient  of 
air  pressure;  that  is,  the  pressure  of  wind  at  a  certain  speed  on  a 
plane  of  a  certain  size. 

As  an  indication  of  their  early  confidence  in  the  successful  solution 
of  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  the  Wright  brothers  said : 

The  kDowledge  that  the  head  ot  the  most  promlaent  Bcle:itiflc  InHtltutloii  of 
America  believed  In  the  poBaibillty  of  biimnn  flight  was  one  of  the  InflueixL-es 
that  led  us  to  undertake  Ibe  preliminary  lu v est Ignt Ions  that  preceded  our  active 
work.  He  recommended  to  w  the  hookn  which  enabled  us  to  form  sane  ideas 
at  the  outset.  It  was  a  helping  band  at  a  critical  time,  and  we  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

LANGLBT  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  December  15,  1908,  designs  have  been  prepared,  and  are  under 
consideration  by  a  special  committee,  for  "  the  erection  in  the  Insti- 
tution building  of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Secretary  Langley,  set- 
ting forth  his  services  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion/' .The  committee's  rec<Mnmendations  are  that  the  tablet  be  mod- 
eled in  bronze  in  low  relief  along  the  lines  of  the  work  of  St.  Gaudens, 
to  contain  a  bas-relief  of  the  bust  of  Mr.  Langley,  and  that  in  the 
background  there  be  represented  a  model  of  the  Langley  aerodrome 
in  full  fli^t,  with  the  date  of  its  first  flight.  The  tablet  is  also  to 
bear  the  lettering  "  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  1834-1906,  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1887-1906,"  and  to  bear  also  the  text 

'The  tull  addresses  bj  Doctor  Bell  and  others  on  tbis  occasion  will  be 
printed  In  the  report  of  the  Board  to  Congtem. 
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of  what  is  known  as  Langley's  Law  as  to  relation  of  speed  to  power 
in  aerial  motion,  as  follows : 

These  new  ezperlmentB  (and  tbeory  also  wben  viewed  Id  tbelr  light)  show  that 
If  In  sacb  aerlel  motion,  there  be  given  a  plane  of  Axed  alze  and  weight.  Inclined 
at  such  an  angle,  and  moved  forward  at  such  a  speed,  thnt  It  shall  be  soetalned 
In  borizoDtfll  flight,  tb»i  the  more  rapid  the  motion  Is,  the  less  will  be  the  power 
required  to  support  and  advance  it 

COMMISSION  ON  ZOOLOGICAL  NOUBNCLATtlRB. 

An  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Nomoiclature,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  was  appointed  in  1895  by  the  Third  Interna- 
tional ZocJogical  Congress,  held  at  Leyden,  Holland,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  various  codes  of  nomenclature  and  to  report  upon  the 
same  at  a  later  congress.  At  the  congress  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1898,  the  commission  was  made  permanent  and  increased  to  fif- 
teen members.  At  the  Berne  Congress,  in  ISM,  the  commissioners 
were  divided  into  three  classes  of  five,  each  class  to  serve  for  nine 
years. 

Committees  on  nomenclature,  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Commission,  have  been  organized  in  the  United  States  by  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  America,  the  Association  of  Economic  Ento- 
mologists, the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Zoologists. 

A  code  of  nomenclature  was  adopted  at  the  Berlin  congress  in  1901 
and  was  amended  at  the  Boston  congress  in  1907.  Prior  to  the  Boston 
congress  a  desire  had  developed  among  zoologist*  that  the  commission 
shoiUd  serve  as  a  court  of  interpretation  of  the  code,  and  in  accord- 
ance therewith  the  commission  presented  to  the  Boston  congress  five 
opinions,  which  were  ratified  by  the  congress. 

Since  the  Boston  meeting  a  number  of  questions  on  nomenclature 
have  been  submitted  to  the  commission  for  opinion.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  communicating  with  the  fifteen  commis- 
sioners it  was  impossible  to  act  promptly  upon  these  cases,  but  in 
December,  1909,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  gave  a  grant  to  provide 
for  the  clerical  work  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  possible  to  render  the  opinions  more  promptly. 

The  commission  has  no  legislative  power.  Its  powers  are  restricted 
to  studying  questions  of  nomenclature,  to  reporting  upon  such  ques- 
tions to  the  international  congress,  and  to  r^idering  opinions  upon 
cases  submitted  to  it. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  also  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  opinions  of  the  commission  for  a  limited  period  and  their  distribu- 
tion to  important  libraries  and  to  zoological  specialists  throughout 
the  world.  The  first  issue  of  these  opinions  was  in  press  at  the  close 
i  the  fiscal  year  and  included  opinions  1  to  25,  covering  several 
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important  questions,  making  a  pampUet  of  61  pages.  In  connection 
with  the  summary  of  each  opinion  there  is  given  a  statement  of  the 
case  nnd  the  discussion  thereon  by  the  members  of  the  commission. 

The  conunission  has  issued  the  following  rules  to  be  followed  in 
submitting  cases  for  opinion : 

(1)  The  commlstdon  does  not  tindertake  to  act  as  a  btbltographlc  or  nomencla- 
tnrsl  bureaa,  but  rather  as  an  advlf»  fn  connection  witti  tbe  more  difficult  nnd 
dlq>nted  cases  of  nom^iclatnre. 

(2)  All  cases  sabmltted  should  be  accompanied  by  (a)  a  concise  statement  of 
tbe  point  at  Issue,  (b)  the  full  arguments  on  both  sides  In  case  a  disputed' point 
is  involved,  and  (c)  complete  and  exact  bibliographic  references  to  eveiy  book 
or  article  bearing  on  the  point  at  Issue. 

The  more  complete  the  data  when  the  case  la  submitted,  the  more  i)romptly 
can  It  be  acted  npon. 

(8)  Of  necesritf,  casca  aubmltted  with  incomplete  bibliographic  references 
can  not  be  stndled,  and  must  be  returned  b^  the  commission  to  the  sender. 

(4)  Cases  npon  which  an  opinion  Is  desired  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the 
commlBsloD,  but — 

(6)  In  order  that  the  work  of  tbe  commission  may  be  confined  as  mnch  as 
possible  to  tbe  more  difficult  and  the  disputed  cases  it  la  nrged  that  zoologlsta 
stody  the  code  and  settle  for  themselves  as  many  cases  as  possible. 

INTEKNATIONAI,   CONGHESSES   AND   CBLBBRATIOSS. 

Congresa  of  Americanists. — ^The  Institution  was  represented  at 
the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  May  16  to  21,  1910,  by  three  delegates,  Dr.  Ales 
Hrdlicka,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum ;  Mr.  Bailey  Willis, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Warren 
Currier,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Doctor  Hrdlicka 
reports  that  the  meeting  was  very  well  attended,  particularly  by 
delegates  from  the  various  republics  of  South  America.  There  were 
read  nearly  fifty  papers,  many  of  them  of  considerable  interest,  and 
related  chiefly  to  the  natives  of  South  America.  Mr.  Bailey  Willis 
presented  a  communication  on  "  Changes  in  the  geological  environ- 
ment during  the  Quaternary  period,"  and  Doctor  Hrdlicka  gave  a 
resum^  of  the  present  knowledge  on  "Artificial  deformation  of  the 
human  skull,  with  special  reference  to  America." 

The  Institution  also  appointed  Dr.  AleS  Hrdlifika  its  representa- 
tive at  the  second  meeting  of  the  above  congress  to  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  September  7  to  14,  1910. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  designated  Doctor  Hrdlicka,  Mr.  Willis,  and  Doctor 
Currier  as  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  above  con- 
gress at  Buenos  Aires. 

Geological  Congress. — Dr.  George  F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States 
(Jeological  Survey,  was  designated  as  the  representative  of  the  Smith- 
aonian  Institution  at  the  Eleventh  International  Qedogical  Con- 
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gress  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  August,  1910.  A  paper  expressing 
my  view  on  "  The  abrupt  appearance  of  the  Cambrian  fauna  "  was 
prepared  to  be  read  at  this  congress. 

International  American  Scientifie  CongresB. — Mr.  Bailey  Willis, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  appointed  a  delegate  in 
behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  International  American 
Scientific  Congress  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  July  10  to  25,  1910, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Argentina  centennial 

Congress  on  Ornithology. — Mr.  William  Dutcher,  president  of  the 
Xational  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  was  designated  as  the 
representative  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  United 
States  National  Museum  at  the  Fifth  International  Congress  on 
Ornithology  held  at  Berlin  from  May  30  to  June  4,  1910,  and  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  Institution  Mr.  Dutcher  was  also  accredited 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  that  congress. 

Zoological  congress. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  de«gnated  as 
delegates  to  represent  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  United  States 
National  Museum  at  the  Eighth  International  Zoological  Oohgress 
to  be  held  at  Graz,  Austria,  from  August  16  to  20,  1910,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  designated  them  as  del^ates  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States:  Dr.  Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  custodian  of  Helminthological 
Collections  in  the  National  Museum;  Dr.  Henry  Haviland  Field,  an 
American  naturalist  and  director  of  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum ; 
0r.  William  E.  Kellicott,  professor  of  biol(^  in  Goucher  College. 
Baltimore:  and  Mr.  Austin  H.  Clark,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Marine  Invertebrates,  United  States  National  Museum. 

Congress  of  Botany. — ^Dr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Arthur,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, were  designated  as  representatives  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Botany  held  at  Brus- 
sels May  14  to  22,  1910. 

Aeronautic(d  Exposition. — The  Institution  was  invited  to  exhibit 
some  models  of  the  Langley  flying  machines  at  an  aeronautical  ex- 
position at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  July  10  to  October  10,  1909,  but 
it  was  impracticable  to  do  more  than  send  a  series  of  phott^raphs  of 
the  model  machines  in  flight  on  May  6, 1896,  and  August  8, 1908,  and 
some  views  of  the  full-size  aerodrome  on  the  launching  ways  near 
Widewater,  Virginia, 

Inauguration  of  President  Lowell. — ^The  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  invited  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  delegate  at  the  inauguration  on  October  6  and  7,  1909, 
of  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  D.,  as  the  twenty-fourth  president 
of  Harvard  University.    It  was  my  pleacure  to  attend  the  Mremomei 
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at  Cambridge  as  mcb  delegate  and  to  present  in  engrossed  form  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  the  Institution. 

University  of  Oviedo. — The  Institution  received  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oviedo,  Spain,  a  copy  of  an  address  and  a  medal  commemora- 
tive of  the  third  centenary  of  that  university. 

Butsian  Entomological  Society. — The  Institution  found  it  to  be  im- 
practicable to  send  a  delegate  to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Russia  at  St.  Petersbui^  March 
11,  1910,  but  forwarded  its  formal  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Conference  of  librarians. — Mr.  Paul  Brockett,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Institution,  was  authorized  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic  to  take  part 
in  and  become  a  member  of  the  Congr^  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic et  de  Documentation  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  August 
25  to  27, 1910,  and  he  was  also  designated  to  represent  the  Institution 
in  the  Congrfes  International  des  Archivistes  et  des  Biblioth^caires 
at  the  same  place  on  August  29  to  81,  1910. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

George  Washington  Memorial  B^nlding.—Ai  the  February  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  I  spoke  of  the  movement  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association  to  erect  in  Washington  a  memorial 
building,  which  would  be  used  as  a  center  for  the  pcientific,  literary, 
patriotic,  and  educational  associations  of  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  building  would  afford  a  much-needed  relief  to  the  present 
crowded  condition  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  resulting  in  part  by 
the  accommodations  offered  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  others. 

The  proposed  building  would  be  erected  by  popular  subscription. 

Preservation  of  Amfriran  aniiqvities. — Under  the  requirements  of 
law  (act  of  June  8, 1906),  the  Institution  has  continued  its  ronsidpru- 
tion  of  applications  for  permits  to  make  archeological  excavations  or 
collections  on  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  including 
requests  for  researches  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  California. 

Cfifta. — Among  the  gifts  to  the  Institution  during  the  year  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  C.  Hart  Merriam  collection  of  5,800 
specimens  of  skins  of  mammals  and  about  6,000  skulls,  inchiding  100 
full  skulls  of  mammals  and  S35  skulls  of  seals  presented  by  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Harriman. 

Additicmat  gifts  by  Mr.  Freer  and  others  are  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

A  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Museum  is  given  as 
usual  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  and  full  details  are  set  forth  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  in  a  separate  rolume,  and  need  not  therefore 
be  fully  treated  here. 

New  huUding. — At  the  close  of  the  year  the  exterior  of  the  new 
Museum  building  had  been  practically  ctanpleted.  Several  months' 
worit,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  finish  the  south  pavilion  or 
rotunda.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  immediately  about  the  building,  including  granolithic  roads 
and  walks,  grading,  and  readjustment  of  roadways. 

The  transfer  of  collections,  laboratories,  and  worktops  to  the  new 
building  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  practicable  considering  that  the 
floor  area  to  be  provided  with  furniture  and  other  new  equipment  is 
about  10  acres. 

The  collections  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  as  mentioned  below, 
were  transferred  to  the  middle  hall  of  the  new  building  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  March,  and  in  connection  therewith  some  of  the 
more  interesting  ethnological  groups  and  historical  exhibits  were 
installed  in  the  surrounding  hall  and  adjacent  ranges.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  open  any  other  portions  of  the  building  to  the  public, 
although  more  than  half  of  the  natural  history  collections,  both  re- 
serve and  exhibition,  had  been  transferred  to  their  new  quarters. 

AH  textiles. — ^The  removal  of  the  paintings  from  the  old  building 
has  afforded  more  ample  space  for  the  display  of  the  art  textiles  and 
fabrics,  consisting  of  laces,  embroideries,  tapestries,  brocades,  and 
velvets;  also  fans,  enamels,  porcelains,  jewelry,  etc  As  mentioned 
in  my  la^t  report,  tliese  objects  were  brought  together  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  James  AV.  Pinchot,  who  has  given  personal  attention 
to  their  collection  and  arrangement. 

Accessions. — ^The  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  a^^^re- 
gated  970,698  specimens,  as  compared  with  250,000  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding. The  most  noteworthy  collection  of  the  year  was  several 
thousand  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and 
other  animals,  besides  several  thousand  plants,  received  from  the 
Smithsonian  African  Expedition  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  more  fully  referred  to  on  another  page.  Other  important 
accessions  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Museum  are  enumerated 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  report. 
About  800,000  entomological  specimens,  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  were  vaneties  of  beetles  and  other  insects  injuri- 
ous to  forest  trees,  whjch  had  been  accumulated  during  investigations 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
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Diatribution  of  specimeTit. — ^The  Museum  has  taken  a  special  inter- 
est for  man;  years,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  appropriations  would 
permit,  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  to  educational  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country  of  series  of  duplicate  specimens  per- 
taining chiefly  to  natural  history.  During  the  past  year  about  6,000 
such  specimens  were  distributed. 

National  Herbanum. — ^The  removal  of  the  archeological  collections 
from  the  large  upper  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  furnishing  adequate  quarters  for  the  National 
HerlHirium,  which  for  many  years  has  occupied  crowded  and  unsuit- 
able space  in  the  galleries  of  tlie  National  Museum. 

Growth  of  Mvseitm. — ^The  national  collections  have  so  increased  in 
size  and  value  as  to  make  them  comparable  with  the  similar  collections 
of  the  greater  European  countries,  and  with  the  occupation  of  the 
new  building  they  may  now  be  housed  and  arranged  in  an  appropriate 
and  convenient  manner.  This  expansion,  however,  involves  a  much 
greater  annual  expenditure  than  heretofore,  the  larger  pcstion  of 
which  is  called  for  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  halls,  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  extent  of  these  haUs  has  been 
about  trebled,  thus  offering  an  opportunity  for  the  preparaticrti  and 
mounting  for  display  of  many  additional  specimens,  a  work  that  will 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  available  funds  will  permit  in  order  that  the 
operati<His  of  the  Museum  may  be  conunensurate  with  their  impor- 
tance to  the  public  interests  and  to  science. 

THB  NATIONAL  GALLBRT  OF  ART. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report  the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  had  then  so  increased  that  they  could  no  longer  all  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  old  NatitHial  Museum  building,  and  Congress  having 
failed  to  authorize  the  adaptation  of  the  large  hall  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  for  their  proper  exhibition,  it  had  becrnne  necessary  to  make 
preparations  fiH*  their  display  temporarily  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
new  Museum  building.  The  space  selected  was  the  central  part  of 
the  middle  hall,  50  feet  wide  and  about  130  feet  long,  with  a  central 
skylight.  Screen  walls  were  constructed,  divided  into  seven  rocHns. 
An  informal  opening  of  the  gallery  was  held  on  March  17, 1910,  which 
was  largely  attended. 

The  collections  were  increased  during  the  year  by  the  further  gift 
from  Mr.  William  T.  Evans  of  32  paintings  and  1  fire  etching  on 
wood,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  loans  from  various  indi- 
viduals. It  became  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  extending  the  limits  of  the  gallery  so  as  to  include  the  entire 
space  below  the  skylight  in  the  middle  hall. 

The  history  of  the  gallery  and  a  catalogue  of  the  collections  was 
piAUshed  during  the  year  in  a  volume  of  140  pages  as  Bulletin  Na 
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70  of  the  National  Museum.  This  was  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Dr.  Richard  Bathbun,  who  has  been  most  arduous  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  gallery's  growth. 

On  the  occasion  of  ttie  first  annual  conventicn  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Art,  held  in  Washington  May  17-19,  1910,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  a  brief  account  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  a 
private  view  of  the  collections  was  extended  to  the  membera  of  the 
convention  and  friends  on  the  afternoon  of  May  17. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  it  seems  proper  here  to  recall 
in  a  general  way  the  origin  of  the  gallery  and  its  present  condition  and 
needs. 

In  1840,  while  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  the  Smith- 
son  bequest  was  under  considenitii)n  in  Congress,  a  few  gentlemen 
organized  the  National  Institute,  which  was  in  IM2  incorporated  by 
Congress  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  its 
collections  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Government.  This  institute 
collected  a  few  works  of  art,  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
tlie  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  act  of  1846  creating  the  Smithsonian  Institution  provides 
that  all  objects  of  art  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  may  be 
in  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to  receive  them  and  that  they 
shall  be  arranged  and  classified  in  the  building  erected  for  the  Insti- 
tution. 

In  1849,  under  the  authority  of  the  Regents,  Secretary  Henry  pur- 
chased the  Marsh  collection  of  engravings  and  works  of  art. 

In  1858  the  collections  in  tlie  Patent  Office  Museum  were  turned 
over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in  1862  the  collections  of 
the  National  Institute  were  transferred,  on  the  expiration  of  its 
charter.  These  collections  included  a  few  paintings  of  merit  and 
sundry  art  objects. 

In  1879  the  Catlin  collection  of  Indian  paintings  was  presented 
to  tlie  Institution  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia. 

A  few  additions  were  made  from  time  to  time  up  to  1906,  but  they 
were  i-elatively  of  little  importance,  and,  with  the  collections  already 
in  hand,  were  scattered  about  in  the  Smithsonian  building  and  the 
National  Museum  building  erected  in  1879. 

In  1903,  when  the  will  of  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  was  presented 
for  probate,  it  was  found  that  she  had  bequeathed  her  entire  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  art  objects  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
under  certain  specific  conditions  and  subject  to  the  provision  that 
in  the  event  of  a  national  art  gallery  being  established  in  the  city 
of  Washington  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  said  National  Art 
Gallery  and  become  the  absolute  property  of  that  gallery.  The  Cor- 
coran Gallery  declined  the  bequest  under  the  conditions,  and  the 
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executors  of  the  Johnston  estate  asked  the  courts  for  a  construction 
of  the  clause  in  the  testament  providing  that  the  collection  be  given 
to  a  national  art  gallery.  This  suit  was  filed  on  February  7,  1905, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by  an  order  of 
the  court  dated  July  18,  1906,  the  collections  were  delivered  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  on  August  3,  1906,  the  court  deciding  that 
there  had  been  established  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
city  of  Washington  a  national  art  gallery  within  the  meaning  of 
Harriet  Lane  Johnston's  will. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  offered  his  art  collection 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
and  also  offered  to  furnish  the  means  for  erecting,  after  bis  death,  a 
suitable  building  to  receive  the  collection.  This  collection  was  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1906.  It  includes  more  than  2,250  objects,  including  paintings  in  oil. 
water  color,  and  pastel,  drawings  and  sketches,  etchings  and  drj' 
points,  lithographs,  oriental  pottery,  and  other  objects. 

The  action  of  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 
called  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  art,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
national  gallery,  and  that  under  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion it  was  making  conservative  and  satisfactory  progress. 

In  March,  1907,  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
announced  to  the  Institution  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the  National 
Gallery  a  number  of  paintings  by  contemporary  American  artists  of 
established  reputation.  In  transmitting  the  first  installment  of 
paintings,  he  wrote: 

I  have  ever;  reasoD  to  believe  tlmt  you  will  like  my  selectloDB,  but  sbould 
any  of  tbe  examples  not  bold  well,  others  can  be  subBtltuted.  as  tt  Is  my  desire 
to  have  every  artist  represented  at  his  best  As  already  intimated,  I  Intend 
that  tbe  presoit  gift  may  not  be  considered  as  flnal.  Additions  nay  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  occur  to  secure  exceptional  works. 

Fifty  paintings  were  enumerated  in  the  list  which  accompanied 
this  letter.  Up  to  June  80,  1910,  Mr.  Evans  had  presented  114 
selected  paintings,  representing  80  artists.  These,  with  the  paintings 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Institution,  bring  the  exhibit  now 
installed  in  the  large  hall  of  the  new  Museum  building  to  more 
than  160. 

The  world-wide  interest  in  the  National  Gallery  has  been  increas- 
ing rapidly  during  the  past  three  years,  and  we  believe,  without  ques- 
tion, that  the  collections  will  grow  quite  as  rapidly  as  facilities  can 
be  provided  for  their  proper  installation  and  exhibition.  The  col- 
lection, including  the  Freer  collection,  is  particularly  strong  in  pic- 
tures by  American  artists,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  strong  national  tone.  The  Harriet  Lane  Johnston 
collectioD  haa  given  the  Gallery  fine  examples  of  several  of  the  mas- 
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ters  of  European  art,  and  we  hope  that  this  feature  will  be  strength- 
ened from  time  to  time  as  the  years  go  on. 

The  Charles  L.  Freer  collection  contains  many  beautiful  paintings 
by  Tryon,  Dewing,  Thayer,  and  the  unexcelled  series  of  Whistler 
paintings,  pastels,  drawings,  and  sketches;  also  the  beautiful  Pea- 
cock room.  In  oriental  art  the  collection  representing  Japanese  and 
Chinese  paintings  fnnn  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  can  not  be 
duplicated  in  any  single  gallery  in  the  world,  and  the  bronzes  and 
pottery  are  beautiful,  and  to  a  targe  extent  unique  and  of  great  histor- 
ical and  artistic  value. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  great  Freer  collection 
haa  been  happily  settled  by  Mr.  Freer,  but  we  still  have  to  consider 
the  problem  of  properly  housing  iind  exhibiting  the  collections  now 
in  the  new  natural  history  museum  building,  as  their  present  instal- 
lation is  of  a  temporary  character. 

I  have  hope  that  some  of  our  strong  men  or  women  who  have  the 
means  will  see  the  great  opportunity  that  is  now  offered  to  present  to 
the  nation  a  suitable  building  that  will  be  an  epoch-making  incident 
in  the  developm^it  of  national  art  and  a  monument  to  the  culture 
and  patriotisra  of  the  one  so  wise  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  American  people,  as  represented  by  Congress,  have  just  pro- 
vided a  large  and  beautiful  building  for  the  collections  of  natiu*al 
history,  and  in  due  time  it  is  expected  that  sufficient  interest  will  be 
taken  in  the  art  collections  of  the  Government  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  them.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  although  the  collections  now  in  hand  and  what  will  be 
inevitably  received  if  accommodations  are  provided  for  them  will 
make  a  most  creditable  showing. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  what  effect  the  development  of  a 
national  art  gallery  would  have  upon  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at 
Washington,  and  in  response  I  have  quoted  the  effect  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  California,  upon  the 
State  University  of  California.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University  the  State  University  was  a  relatively 
small  affair.  Its  friends,  realizing  that  they  must  approach  the 
standard  set  by  the  proposed  new  university,  at  once  cast  about  for 
strong  leaders  and  strong  men  for  their  faculty,  and  the  result  in  a 
few  years  was  that  California  had  one  of  the  great  research  universi- 
ties of  the  country  in  the  Leland  Stanford  and  one  of  the  great  state 
universities,  with  thousands  of  students.  The  Corcoran  Gallwy, 
with  its  splendid  history,  fine  building,  and  beautiful  collection  of 
paintings  and  statuary,  has  an  international  fame,  and  will  grow 
stronger  and  more  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  a  greater  art  inter- 
est, caused  by  the  development  of  the  national  gallery.    One  will 
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supplement  the  other,  and  anyone  risiting  Washington  at  all  inter- 
ested in  art  will  be  obliged  to  visit  both. 

The  most  sincere  and  hearty  cooperation  has  existed  in  the  past 
between  the  two  institutions,  and  it  will  continue  in  the  future,  the 
only  rivalry  being  that  each  will  endeavor  to  hold  to  a  higher  standard 
and  uplift  the  art  ideals  in  America. 

In  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  gallery  at  a  proper  stand- 
ard there  has  been  organized  a  permanent  honorary  committee  o"f  men 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  the  quality  of  such  works  of  art  as 
might  be  presented  for  acceptance  by  the  gallery  and  who  are  also 
so  identified  with  the  art  interests  of  the  country  as  to  assure  to  the 
public  and  especially  to  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  art  the  wholly 
worthy  purpose  of  this  movement  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  This 
advisory  conunittee  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Millett,  president;  Mr.  Frederick  Crowninshield, 
representing  the  Fine  Arts  Federation,  of  which  he  is  president ;  Mr. 
Edwin  H.  Blashfietd,  representing  the  National  Academy  of  Design ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Adams,  representing  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  of 
which  he  is  president ;  and  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  secretary  of  the  committee. 

BUKEAU  OF  AMEEICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  has  in  the  past  accomplished 
much  in  its  study  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  American 
aborigines.  The  results  of  these  researches  have  in  considerable 
measure  been  permanently  recorded  in  annual  reports  and  bulletins 
that  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  aboriginal  arts  and 
industries,  forms  of  government,  religious  and  social  customs,  lan- 
guages, and  mental  and  physical  characteristics.  Although  a  large 
body  of  material  still  awaits  final  study  and  arrangement  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  both  in  field  and  office  work,  yet  the  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  have  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
summarize  some  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  handbooks  designed 
especially  for  the  use  of  schools  and  nonprofessional  students.  The 
demand  for  the  handbooks  already  issued  or  in  preparation  has  been 
very  large. 

The  Indians  form  one  of  the  great  races  of  mankind,  and  the 
world  looks  to  the  Government  for  all  possible  knowledge  that  is 
still  available  concerning  this  race  before  it  shall  have  vanished  by 
assimilatiop  in  the  great  body  of  the  American  people. 

The  Bureau  has  likewise  done  much  in  the  exploration  and  pres- 
ervation of  antiquities,  especially  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  the  south- 
em  Bocky  Mountain  region,  and  wiU  continue  work  in  this  direction 
and  press  it  more  rapidly  while  Uiere  is  still  opportunity  to  save  them 
ecoM"— 10 — s  G(xwlc 
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jFrom  vandalism  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  goi- 
erations. 

There  is  present  need  of  ethnological  researches  among  the  tribal 
remnants  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  Ednce  the  opportunities  for  making 
and  preserving  a  permanent  record  of  the  aborigines  which  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Middle  West  are 
rapidly  pas^ng. 

Ethnological  researches  should  also  be  made  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  in  Samoa.  Little  reliable  information  r^^rding  the 
ethnology  of  these  insular  possessions  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Congress  may  soon  provide  the  means  for  initiating  among 
their  natives  researches  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  now 
being  conducted  among  the  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  various  lines  of  ethnological  studies  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
during  the  past  year  are  presented  in  detail  in  the  appendix  to  the 
present  report. 

The  removal  of  some  divisions  of  the  National  Museum  to  the  new 
Museum  building  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  transfer  in  Decem- 
ber last  of  the  offices  and  library  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology fr<Hn  rented  quarters  to  the  Smithsonian  building.  It  was 
found  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  reorganize  the  office  f<Hxe,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  several  yeara,  having  resumed  the 
office  of  head  curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  in  the 
National  Museum. 

With  a  view  to  economy  in  the  transaction  of  the  routine  business 
of  the  Bureau,  much  of  the  clerical  and  all  the  laboring  work  was 
concentrated  by  placing  the  routine  correspondence  and  files,  the  ac- 
counts, the  shipment  of  publications,  and  the  care  of  supplies  and 
other  property  in  immediate  charge  of  the  office  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  was  thus  found  possible  to  render  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  annual  appropriation  available  for  research  work. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Several  additional  governments  have  entered  into  the  immediate 
exchange  of  their  parliamentary  records  during  the  past  year,  26 
countries  now  taking  part  in  this  exchange  with  the  United  States. 
A  list  of  the  countries  to  which  the  daily  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  sent  will  be  found  in  the  ap])ended  report  on  the  exchanges. 
The  Institution  is  still  in  correspondence  with  other  govenunents  re- 
garding this  immediate  exchange,  and  from  time  to  time  addititms 
will  no  doubt  be  made  to  the  list  of  those  countries  participating.  It 
may  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  the  exchange  here  alluded  to  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  exchange  of  official  documents  which 
has  existed  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years.  . 
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WMle  the  number  of  packages  handled  during  the  past  year  was 
7,250  less  than  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  there  was  a  gain  in 
weight  of  8,515  pounds.  The  number  of  packages  passing  through 
the  service  was  221,625,  and  the  total  weight  484,684  pounds. 

The  total  available  resources  for  canying  on  the  system  of  ex- 
changes during  1910  amounted  to  $86,646.74~$32,200  of  which  were 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  $4,446.74  were,  derived  from  ex- 
chMige  repayments  to  the  Institution. 

His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  residency-general  at  Seoul  having 
cfHisented  to  act  as  the  exchange  intermediary  between  Korea  and  the 
United  States,  the  interrupted  exchange  relations  with  that  country 
have  been  resumed. 

Under  the  exchange  arrangements  entered  into  in  1898,  through 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Vienna,  with  the  Statistical 
Central  Commission,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  bear  all  the  expenses  for  freight  on  consignments  both  to 
and  from  Vienna.  The  government  of  Austria  has  now  signified  its 
willingness  to  assume  its  share  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  future  the  Institution  will, 
therefore,  be  relieved  of  this  extra  burden  upon  its  resources.  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  Grovemment, 
the  Institution  has  had  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  StatisUcal  Central  Commission,  to 
both  of  whom  thanks  are  due  for  their  kind  cooperation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  discontinued  sending  ex- 
change packages  to  correspondents  by  registered  mail.  This  step  was 
taken  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  work  in  the  exchange  office  and  also 
to  relieving  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  handling  the  large  amount  of  registered  matter  sent  out  by  the 
exchanges. 

There  were  975  more  correspondents  on  the  records  of  the  exchange 
office  l^an  at  the  close  of  last  year,  the  total  now  being  63,605. 

The  circular  containing  the  exchange  rules  has  been  revised  during 
the  year  and  a  new  edition  printed.  For  the  information  of  tbose 
who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  service,  the  circular 
is  given  in  full  in  the  report  on  the  exchanges. 

German  hureau  of  ewchangea. — As  has  been  mentioned  in  previous 
reports,  the  German  Government  has  never  undertaken  the  distribu- 
tion of  exchanges  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  very  large  interchange  of  publications  between 
the  two  countiies,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  maintain  a  paid  agency  in  Leipzig.  During  Uie  year  1907, 
Germany  was  again  approached,  through  the  Department  of  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  governmental  bureau  of  ex- 
changes in  that  country.    It  is  gratifying  to  note  here  that  the  repre- 
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sentatioDS  of  the  department  through  the  American  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  have  been  given  favorable  c<Hisideration  on  the  part  of  the 
German  authorities,  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  under  the 
direction  of  that  Govermnent,  of  the  America  Institute  in  Berlin — 
an  institution  for  the  fostering  of  cultural  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  While  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  not 
thus  far  received  definite  information  of  the  actual  establishment  of 
this  institute,  it  is  learned  through  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg — Harvard 
exchange  professor  to  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  is  to  be  the  first 
director  of  this  America  institute,  and  who  has  taken  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  whole  matter — that  it  is  intended  to  have  the  institute 
assume,  as  one  of  is  functions,  the  interchange  of  publications  between 
Grermany  and  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  was  established  in  1890  "  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreatitm  of  ihe  peo- 
ple." The  area  covered  by  the  park  is  167  acres  along  the  Rock 
Creek  Valley,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  center  of  WasbingtcHi,  in  a 
region  well  adapted  by  nature  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  improvements  have  gradually  been 
made  as  appropriations  have  permitted  by  the  laying  out  of  drive- 
ways and  walks  and  the  construction  of  bridges  to  render  access 
easy  for  visitors  through  connections  with  the  city  thoroughfares  and 
with  the  roadways  of  Rock  Creek  Park  to  the  north  of  the  Zoological 
Park.  From  year  to  year  likewise  the  comfort  and  care  of  the  col- 
lections have  been  improved  by  the  laying  out  of  ponds  and  yards 
and  the  construction  of  bird  cages,  bear  dens,  and  buildings  suited 
to  the  habits  of  the  various  animals.  Among  the  improvements  of  the 
past  year  I  may  mention  that  six  new  large  cages  were  built  for  the 
lions  and  other  large  cats;  the  antelope  house  was  enlarged  by  an 
extension  50  by  50  feet,  furnishing  10  additional  stalls  with  c(Hn- 
modious  yards,  and  a  new  entrance  to  the  building;  and  a  suitable 
pool  47  by  9C  feet  was  made  for  the  sea  lions  and  seals. 

There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done  to  provide  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  collections  that  are  gradually  increasing  in 
number  and  in  value,  as  well  as  improved  facilities  for  the  great 
and  increasing  number  of  visitors  to  the  park. 

To  a  large  extent  the  animals  still  have  to  be  kept  in  temporary 
quarters,  which  are  insufficient  and  unsuitable,  and  are  costly  to 
maintain  because  of  the  repairs  that  are  constantly  required.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  temporary  building  used  for  birds.  The  park 
has  a  fine  series  of  birds,  some  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  intw«st, 
and  they  would  make  a  most  valuable  exhibit  if  property  housed. 

Goiwlc 
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Only  a  part  of  the  coltection  can  now  be  shown  for  lack  of  room,  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain  the  birds  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion when  ^pt  in  such  unsuitable  quarters. 

The  collections  in  the  park  were  enriched  during  the  year  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  East  African  animals,  including  6ve  lions, 
two  cheetahs,  a  leopard,  a  Grant's  gazelle,  a  wart  hog,  and  several 
smaller  mammals  and  birds,  which  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  W,  N.  Mc- 
MiUan,  of  Nairobi ;  also  a  pair  each  of  eland  and  Coke's  hartebeest, 
a  Grant's  zebra,  a  water  buck,  and  a  Lophiomys,  which  were  secured 
in  the  same  region.  These  animals  were  of  such  interest  and  value 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  send  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
park  to  Africa  to  arrange  for  their  safe  transfer  to  Washington. 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  work  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  during  the  year  has 
brou^t  two  important  results : 

(1)  The  6rst  result  is  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  scale  of 
pyrheliometry  within  three  parts  in  one  thousand  as  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments  with  various  pyrheliometers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  scale  through  Mr.  Abbot's  standard  pyrheliometer 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  distribution  abroad  and  at  home  of 
several  secondary  pyrheliometers  constructed  through  a  grant  from 
the  Hodgkins  Fund.  The  constancy  of  the  scale  of  these  secondary 
pyrheliometers  has  been  established  and  it  is  desirable  to  compare 
this  scale  with  those  in  use  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that  finally  all 
pyrheliometric  observations  will  be  made  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
used  here. 

(2)  The  second  result  of  the  year's  work  is  the  agi-eement  within 
1  per  cent  of  the  "solar-constant"  observations  obtained  by  Mr. 
Abbot  at  the  Smithsonian  Mount  Whitney  station  in  California  at 
an  elevation  of  14,.500  feet  with  those  obtained  simultaneously  at  the 
Mount  Wilson  station  in  California  at  an  elevation  of  only  6,000 
feet.  This  determination,  in  combination  with  the  above-mentioned 
establishment  of  an  absolute  scale  of  pyrheliometry,  gives  1,925  calo- 
ries per  square  centimeter  per  minute  as  a  mean  value,  for  the  period 
1005-1909,  of  the  rate  at  which  the  earth  receives  heat  from  the  sun 
when  at  its  mean  distance.  Determinations  made  with  various  forms 
of  apparatus  show  no  systematic  difference  in  tliis  value  of  the  "  solar 
constant,"  In  1905  this  "  constant,"  according  to  various  authorities, 
was  stated  at  values  ranging  between  1,75  and  4  calories. 

It  is  improbable  that  observations  would  have  been  continued  since 
1902  on  "  solar-constant "  work  but  for  a  suspected  variability  of  the 
radiation  sent  to  us  from  the  sun.  The  laws  governing  this  varia- 
bility are  of  extreme  importance  fw  utilitarian  purposes  apart  from 
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their  interest  to  astronomers.  While  confident  of  the  existence  of 
variationB  of  this  value  extending  over  somewhat  long  periods  and  of 
the  probability  of  short-period  variations  as  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions obtained  on  Mount  Wilson,  yet,  in  order  to  establish  full  confi- 
dence in  the  minds  of  others  of  this  variability  of  the  sun's  heat,  there 
is  a  very  pressing  need  of  observations  made  simultaneously  at  some 
other  place  where  they  could  be  made  over  a  longer  period  than  is 
possible  at  Mount  Wl^tney.  This  new  station  shoidd  be  so  situated 
that  observations  could  be  continued  there  while  the  winter  rainy 
season  prevents  them  at  Mount  Wilson.  A  station  in  Mexico  would 
best  fulfill  such  conditions. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE   OF    SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATUKE. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
is  to  collect  and  publish  in  17  annual  volumes  a  classified  index  of  the 
current  scientific  publications  of  the  world.  This  is  accompli^ed 
through  the  cooperatitm  of  32  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
which  by  means  of  regional  bureaus,  one  in  each  country,  prepare  the 
data  necessary  to  index  all  sdentific  publications  issued  within  their 
domains.  The  material  thus  prepared  is  forwarded  to  a  central 
bureau  in  London  for  publication  in  the  annual  volumes. 

The  various  subscribers  throughout  the  world  bear  the  entire  cost 
of  the  actual  printing  and  publication  by  the  central  bureau,  but  each 
country  taking  part  in  the  enterprise  bears  the  expense  of  indexing 
and  classifying  its  own  publications. 

The  17  annual  volumes  combined  contain  from  10,000  to  13,000 
printed  pages.  The  regional  bureau  for  the  United  States  furnishes 
yearly  about  30,000  citations  to  American  scientific  literature,  which 
is  between  11  and  12  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  world.  The  bureau 
for  this  country  was  for  several  years  maintained  from  the  funds  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  is  now  supported  through '  annual 
congressional  appropriations. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  each  year  in  scientific  investiga- 
.  tirais,  and  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  are  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  such  work.  The  results  of  their  labors  find  publicity 
through  some  scientific  journal,  of  which  there  are  over  5,000  that 
are  regularly  indexed  by  the  various  regional  bureaus,  over  500  of 
these  journals  being  published  in  l^e  United  States.  The  titles  of 
hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  are  likewise  cited  in  this  Inter- 
national Catalogue.  There  is  thus  furnished  in  condensed,  accurate, 
and  permanent  form  a  minutely  classified  index  to  practically  all  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  worid,  for  the  method  of  classification 
actually  fumiahes  a  digest  of  the  contents,  as  well  as  the  usual  lubli- 
ographical  data,  for  each  publicati<aL 
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It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  a  plan  for  a  work  of  this  character 
was  proposed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  early  as  1855,  when 
Secretary  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  called  the  attention 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  the 
great  need  of  an  international  catalogue  of  scientific  works.  In 
1867  Che  Rojal  Soci^y  published  its  well-known  "  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers,"  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  time  to 
time  has  issued  catalogues  of  tlie  literature  of  special  branches  of 
science.  In  1894  the  Royal  Society  invited  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  London  in  1896. 
At  this  and  the  following  conferences  in  1898  and  1900  a  plan  was 
formulated  to  start  the  work  with  a  classified  subject  and  author 
catalo^e  of  all  original  scientific  literature,  beginning  with  January 
1, 1901. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Charus  D.  Walcott,  Secretary. 
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Sib  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  operatlonH  of  the 
United  States  National  Muaetun  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1910 : 

oonaniHTnoif  Ann  occcpation  of  the  kbw  buiuhno. 


The  subjects  of  greatest  concern  during  the  past  year  hare  been  those  coa- 
nected  with  the  erection  and  occupation  of  the  new  bulldi&K.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  esBentlally  all  of  the  bulldtug  except  the  Interior  of  the  south  paTlIlcm  and 
the  granite  approaches  had  been  structurally  flnlSbed.  The  lest  stones  In  the 
approaches,  however,  were  laid  toward  the  end  of  July,  1010,  leaving,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  report,  only  the  payllton,  or  rotunda,  which  will  require 
several  months  more  for  its  completion  on  account  of  certain  decorative 
features,  though  these  are  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive.  The  auditorium, 
which  occnpies  most  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  pavilion.  Is  expected  to  be  In 
readiness  by  October. 

In  the  graieral  deOctency  act  passed  near  the  close  of  the  Inst  session  of 
Gongress  provision  was  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  Immediately 
about  the  buUdlDg.  This  work  Includes  granolithic  roads  and  walks  to  the 
north  entrance  and  abmg  both  rides  of  the  building  to  the  east  and  west  m- 
trances,  where  coal,  collections,  and  supplies  are  delivered;  the  grading  of  the 
embankment  Just  south  of  the  building  and  the  construction  of  a  narrow  service 
road  In  the  Intervmtng  area;  the  sodding  or  seeding  of  all  surfaces  Intended  to 
be  kept  as  lawns;  and  the  rendjustment  of  one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  Mall 
so  as  to  cause  It  to  pass  directly  In  front  of  the  south  approaches.  These  Im- 
portant matters  will  be  attended  to  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings 
and  grounds.  In  whose  province  they  belong. 

The  pressure  for  additional  space  on  account  of  the  emptying  of  the  rented 
buildings  and  tbe  rapid  growth  of  collections  made  it  Imperative  to  b^n  the 
occupation  of  the  new  building  before  its  completion.  During  May  and  June, 
1900,  the  contents  of  the  rented  buildings  were  carried  over  and  stored  on  some 
of  the  flnlahed  floors  In  the  exhibition  halls  and  in  one  of  the  open  courts.  Two 
months  later  possession  of  the  third  story  was  obtained  from  the  superintendent 
of  construction,  although  at  th.it  time  none  of  the  rooms  were  provided  with 
doors  and  temporary  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  protection  of  such 
material  as  was  first  moved.  On  November  9,  1909,  the  Museum  accepted  con- 
trol of  all  parts  of  the  building  aside  from  the  south  pavilion,  and  while  there 
was  still  much  work  of  a  minor  character  In  progress,  operations  were  not  mate- 
rially Interfered  with  on  that  account.  The  transfer  of  tlie  collections,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops  has  proceeded  rapidly,  but  not  as  satisfactorily  as  was 
hoped  for,  owing  mialnly  to  delays  tn  obtaining  furniture,  an  undertaking  of 
greet  magnitude,  considering  that  the  fioor  area  to  be  provided  for  is  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  10  acres. 

It  may  be  explained  that  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  building  are 
deslgsed  wholly  for  exhibition  purposes.    There  Is  one  large  exhibition  ball 
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on  tbe  ground  floor,  wblch  nlso  contains  ttae  bentlng  and  power  plant,  and 
the  wood  and  metal  work  sbopB.  Otherwise,  this  floor,  and  tbe  tblrd  floor  and 
attic,  are  allotted  to  the  imnienBe  reserve  collections  In  all  brancbes  of  natural 
hlatorr,  the  laboratories,  pr^nratora'  rooms  and  administrative  oOlces.  It  is 
planned  with  refer«ice  to  these  three  floors  to  use  only  metal  famltnre  as 
far  as  possible,  especially  for  the  storage  of  specimens,  since  tbe  Are  risk  la 
greater  In  the  relatively  smiill  closed  rooms  than  in  tbe  lar^e  esblbitlon  hnlls. 
throngh  which  a  clear  view  can  be  bad  at  all  times.  The  dunger  of  Are  or  of 
Its  spread  baa,  however,  be^i  reduced  to  a  minlmnm,  flrst  tlirougb  tbe  nee  of 
metal  doors  supplementing  tbe  otbenvlae  fireproof  construction,  and,  second, 
ttirougfa  a  system  of  alarms,  flre  plugs  and  nre  extlngti Inters.  While  tbe  metal 
as  well  as  wooden  storage  cases  are  made  In  several  styles  to  meet  the  re- 
qalrements  of  different  classes  of  specimens,  the  rule  of  construction  along 
unit  lines  cootlnuee  to  be  followed.  The  large  demand  created  by  the  needs 
of  the  new  building  has  given  rise  to  a  keen  competition  among  mnnufacturers 
of  steel  furniture,  and  resulted  in  a  quality  of  workmanship  which  la  highly 
gratl^lng. 

A  certain  amount  of  fireproof  storage  furniture  bad  been  constructed  during 
tbe  year  1008-9,  but  it  was  not  until  tbe  beginning  of  laat  year  that  the 
larger  orders  could  be  placed,  and  a  considernbie  amount  of  work  was  also 
done  In  the  Museum  shops.  As  It  was  deemed  most  Important  to  flrst  com- 
plete the  furnishing  of  ttie  working  quarters,  very  little  has  been  done  In  the 
matter  of  exhibition  cases,  but  tbe  requirements  of  the  public  halls  will  be 
given  active  consideration  during  tbe  curr^it  year. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  tbe  natural  bistory  collections,  both  reserve 
and  exhibition,  were  transferred  during  tbe  year,  and  It  la  expected  that  tbe 
entire  moving  will  be  completed  before  winter.  The  only  exhibition  series 
opened  to  tbe  public  were  those  referred  to  t)e1ow  In  connection  with  tbe 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  but  tbe  arrangement  of  other  hails  was  in  progress 
vrbea  the  year  closed.  For  the  division  of  pinuts.  tbe  second  story  of  the  main 
part  of  the  Smithsonian  building  Is  being  fitted  up. 

From  what  has  been  said  It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  readjustments  now 
In  progress  all  of  tbe  collections  relating  to  natural  history.  Including  anthro- 
pology, but  excluding  the  berburlum,  will  soon  be  segr^ated  In  the  new  building. 
which  was  specially  planned  for  that  branch  of  the  Museum.  The  Installation 
of  the  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  the  middle  wing  of  the  bnlld- 
Ing,  as  described  below,  is  virtually  an  Intrusion,  and  It  Is  expected  that  in  due 
time  more  appropriate  accommodations  will  be  found  for  this  Important  and 
rapidly  growing  department. 

The  great  difference  lu  the  amount  of  spnce  required  by  each  of  tbe  respective 
departments  and  their  branches.  de|)endent  upon  tbe  slee  of  their  collections, 
tias  rendered  Impossible  any  exact  division  between  them  of  tbe  floor  area  of  the 
building,  and  the  claims  of  each  has  been  decided  according  to  the  actual  needs. 
Tn  a  general  way  anthropology  has  been  given  the  middle  imrt  of  the  bulldiuf:. 
biology  the  western  side,  and  geology  the  eastern  side.  This  division  of  spiice 
extends  essentlnlly  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  nttic,  and.  In  view  of  the  many 
elevators  and  stairways  provided,  the  arrangement  Is  not  inconvenient.  It 
gives  to  each  of  the  departments  one  of  tbe  large  balls,  and,  as  all  of  these  balls 
opeo  on  tbe  rotnndn,  a  visitor  entering  by  the  main  doorway  may  proceed 
directly  to  whichever  department  he  desires. 

IfATIOHAL  OALLEBT  OF  ART. 

llr.  WlUlam  T.  Evans  contributed  S2  paintings  and  1  flre  etching  to  bis  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  contemporaneous  American  artists,  which  now  numbers  114 
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well-Klected  examples  by  80  paloteri.  This  Important  gift,  wtilcb  U  attraetliig 
wide  attention  and  recelvins  the  highest  commendation,  has  already  done  mach 
toward  advancing  the  Interests  of  American  art,  and  It  Is  worthy  of  mention 
that  one  of  Its  canvases  was  exhibited  abroad  in  the  early  egtrlng.  It  should 
also  he  stated  that  during  a  trip  to  the  Orient  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  secared 
many  choice  addlttous  to  hie  collection,  still  remalolng  In  Us  custody  In  Detroit, 
the  formal  transfer  of  which,  as  the  third  snn>lemait  to  the  original  gift,  was 
made  to  the  Institution  In  July,  1910. 

Early  In  July,  1909.  It  t>ecame  necessary  to  move  the  Evans  collection  frotn 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  to  the  improvised  picture  gallery  in  the  older 
Museum  building,  and  this  Id  turn  required  the  temporary  retlroneat  from 
public  view  of  many  of  the  palotlngs  which  had  previously  been  Installed  there. 
The  importance  of  baving  the  entire  collection  kept  together  and  on  exhibition, 
however,  led  to  an  arrangement  for  Its  mnlntenance  In  the  new  balldtng,  pend- 
ing'the  time  wbeu  a  more  appropriate  home  can  be  found  for  the  department  of 
the  line  arts.  The  location  selected  was  the  central  skylighted  part  of  the 
middle  hall,  wtilch  la  SO  feet  wide  and  has  been  utilized  to  a  length  of  atrant 
130  feet.  Tfais  area  was  Inclosed  with  screen  walla  of  a  suitable  cbaracter  for 
hanging  paintings  and  was  divided  Into  7  rooms  of  varying  slse.  Here  ail  of  the 
paintings  belonging  to  the  gallery,  together  with  many  loans,  were  assembled  In 
time  to  have  an  Informal  opening  on  the  17tb  of  March,  1910,  which  was  largely 
attended.  Some  of  the  more  Interesting  ethnological  groups  and  tilstorlcfil  ex- 
hibits were  also  Installed  for  the  same  occasion  In  the  surrounding  parts  of  the 
hall  and  adjacent  ranges,  and  the  first  visitors  to  the  new  building  were,  tbere- 
fore,  glvoi  the  opportunity  to  Judge  of  Its  advantages  for  exhibition  porpoaea. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  preparations  had  been  made  for  extending  the  limits  of 
the  gallery  so  as  to  Include  the  entire  space  below  the  skylight 


With  the  removal  of  the  paintings  from  tbe  gallery  In  the  older  Huseum 
building  and  of  the  large  screens  except  the  one  at  the  east  end,  this  entire  hall 
became  available  for  the  collection  of  art  objects  commenced  two  years  ago  at 
the  snggestlon  of  Mrs.  James  W.  Plnchot,  who  haa  continued  to  give  her  personal 
attention  to  Its  growth  and  arrangement.  Consisting  fundamentally  of  laces,  it 
comprises  other  art  textiles  and  fabrics  such  as  embroideries,  tapestries,  bro- 
cades, and  velvets;  and  also  fans,  enamels,  porcelains,  sliver  work.  Ivory  carv- 
ings, Jewelry,  etc.  Besides  many  loans  there  were  two  Important  donaUons 
during  the  year.  One  was  from  Mrs.  Ptnchot  and  consisted  of  61  plecea  of  lace, 
purchased  abroad  expressly  for  the  collection  and  with  a  view  to  its  needs.  The 
other  was  from  Miss  Anna  R.  Falrchlld,  and  comprised  12  pieces  of  lace  and  7 
fans,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Miss  Julia  S.  Bryant,  In  whose  m^nory  thej 
were  presented.  The  laces  are  of  several  varieties,  mostly  of  large  slie,  dating 
back  to  tbe  eevente«ith  century,  and  are  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Just  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  jrear  additional  cases  were  provided  and  the  entire  collec- 
tion- was  rearranged.  It  Is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  teetares  In  tbe 
Museum. 

COUUEMOBATITE  TABLET. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  note  tbe  acquisition  of  a  large  brtmse  tablet.  hit»' 
eating  both  historically  and  artistically,  executed  by  the  sculptor,  Isidore  Kcmtl, 
for  the  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  wbo  has  recognised  tbe  National  Museum  as  a 
atting  place  for  Its  Installation.  It  symbolizes  an  act  of  heroism  during  the  war 
wldi  Mexico,  by  which  tbe  two  participants,  wboae  figures  appear  in  relief  oo  the 
tablet,  namely.  Passed  Mldabipman   (afterwards  Oeneral)   Bdwsrd  F.  BMla 
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and  Kit  Carwm,  obtained  ennor  tar  a  bond  of  American  soldiers  rairoonded  by 
the  enemy.  This  tablet,  which  meaBtrtn  U  teet  high  by  7  feet  wide,  was  erected 
In  the  north  entrance  hall  of  the  new  bnlldlng,  mat  unveiled,  with  simple  cere- 
monies, on  Uaj  31,  19ia 

ADDITION  B    TO    THE    COLLECTIONS. 

Tbe  total  nnmber  of  xpeclmras  received  during  the  year  was  approzlmatelr 
970.698,  of  which  933,998  were  ecological  and  botanical.  17,079  were  geological 
and  paleontologlcal,  and  18,721  belonged  to  tbe  aevural  dWislons  comprised  In 
the  department  of  anthropoli^y.  The  nnprecedented  record  for  biology  resulted 
from  the  transfer  of  a  special  large  Allectton  from  one  of  the  goTcmment  depart- 
ments, as  explained  below.  While  North  America  was,  as  usoal,  most  exten- 
sively represented  In  tbe  additions,  the  accesstons  from  abroad  were  exception- 
ally nnmerona  and  valuable,  and  In  a  notable  degree  furnished  material  (or 
Important  contribatlons  to  science. 

The  most  noteworthy  accession  was  that  received  from  the  Smlthsontati 
African  Elxpedltlon  nnder  the  direction  of  Col.  Theodore  Boosevelt,  who  was 
accompanied  by  his  son,  Mr.  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Institution, 
by  Dr.  Edgar  A.  Meams,  U.  S.  Army,  Mr.  Bdmnnd  Heller,  and  Mr.  J.  Alden 
Lorlng.  This  expedition,  which  was  entirely  financed  from  private  sources, 
reached  Mombasa  on  April  21,  1909,  spent  eight  months  in  British  East  Africa, 
and  thence  proceeded  through  Uganda  and  down  the  White  Nile  to  Khartum, 
where  It  arrived  on  March  14,  1910.  Field  work  was  «iergetlcally  prosecuted 
In  all  parts  of  the  region  visited  and  ample  notes  were  made.  Tbe  resultant 
collection,  sent  In  several  Installments,  reached  Washington  In  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  constitutes  the  largest  and  most  Important  single  gift  of  natural  history- 
objects  ever  received  by  tbe  Museum.  A  preliminary  c^bub  indicates  that  It 
comprises  about  4,897  mammals,  4,000  birds,  2,000  reptiles  and  batrachlaus.  and 
OOO  fishes,  besides  lar^e  numbers  of  mollusks.  Insects,  cmstaceahs.  and  other 
Invertebrates,  and  several  thousand  plants.  The  series  of  large  and  small  mam- 
mals from  Kast  Africa  Is.  collectively,  probably  more  valuable  than  Is  to  be  found 
In  any  other  mnsenm  In  the  world,  its  importance  depending  not  so  much  on  the 
number  of  new  forms  as  on  tbe  fact  that  It  affords  an  adequate  basis  for  a  critical 
study  of  tbe  mammal  fauna  of  East  Africa  and  the  establishment  or  rejection  of 
the  large  Dumber  of  forms  which  have  been  described,  especially  In  recrat  years, 
from  InsnScient  material.  The  series  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  plants  are  also 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  material  representing  other  groups  is  certain  tu 
furnish  Interesting  results  when  studied. 

An  exploration  of  certain  parts  of  Java  by  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Owen 
Bryant,  of  Cohasset,  Massachusetts,  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Palmer,  of  the 
Museum  staff,  resulted  In  the  acquisition  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection.  In 
which  mammals  and  birds  figure  most  prominently,  though  reptiles,  Insects,  and 
marine  Invertebrates  are  extensively  represented.  Dr.  William  L.  Abbott  pre- 
sented an  Important  collection  of  ethnological  objects,  together  with  interesting 
specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  obtained  by  him  In  Borneo.  Nearly 
400  specimens,  represmtlng  85  species  of  birds  from  the  Polynesian  Islands, 
were  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Towosend,  of  New  York,  by  whom 
they  were  collected  several  years  ago. 

The  transfers  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  consisting 
mainly  of  material  which  bad  been  studied  and  described,  and  containing  a 
lane  nomber  of  types,  were  of  great  value.  Of  fishes  there  were  about  80,000 
wedmeis,  of  marine  InvertArates  about  8,000  specimens,  and  of  reptiles  and 
batntcbians  fUwut  800  q>ecimenB.  Except  for  many  fishes  from  the  fresh 
waters  of  tbe  United  States^  the  collections  were  derived  almost  wholly  from 
tbe  ezploratloiw  of  tbe  iteamer  Albatmaa  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Padflc  Ocean. 
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An  ertentdve  and  Terr  valnable  aerlea  of  cnistaceans  from  the  expedltloo  of 
the  Britlah  ship  BeaJark  to  the  western  Indian  Ocean  1b  lOOS,  and  Emaller  aertes 
from  the  explorations  of  the  French  ship  TravaiUeur  and  the  German  ahip  Tali*- 
man  In  the  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  preaeuted  to  the  Museum  In  return- for 
services  in  working  up  the  respective  collectioDs  for  publication. 

The  Bureau  of  Elntomology  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultnre  transferred 
to  tbe  Muaeuni  a  most  extensive  and  noteworthy  collection,  which  lias  l>een  in 
course  of  building  np  for  a  number  of  years  In  connection  with  Investigations 
on  insects  Injurious  to  forest  trera.  It  comprises  not  less  tlian  800,000  sped- 
mens,  mainly  beetles  of  the  family  Rcotytldte,  and  remains  In  citarge  of  Dr.  A. 
D.  Hopkins,  of  the  Bureau,  who  has  been  designated  as  its  cnstodlan  lu  tlm 
Mnsnem. 

Tbe  division  of  plants  received  over  33,000  specimens,  including  about  10,000 
obtained  during  an  expedition  under  the  associate  curator.  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  to 
tlie  southwestern  United  StHtes  and  western  Mexico ;  the  material  collected  by 
the  Smithsonian  African  Ez|edltlon :  exchanges  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  transfers  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

In  geology  and  mineralogy  some  interesting  specimens  from  dllTerent  parts 
of  the  world  were  secured.  The  accesslona  In  Invertebrate  paleontology  were 
not  only  extensive  but  also  of  special  importance,  having  been  mainly  the  re- 
sults of  field  work  conducted  during  the  year  under  the  anqilces  of  tbe  loatltu- 
tlon,  the  Museum,  and  the  Oeologlcai  Survey,  accompanied  by  stratlgraphlc 
observaliona,  and  furnishing  material  for  Investigations  of  exceptloual  value. 
The  largest  and  most  noteworthy  collections  consisted  of  Cambrian  fosailB  oI>- 
(alned  In  Alberta,  Canada,  by  the  Secretary,  and  in  Utah  and  Manchuria, 
China,  by  others  under  his  direction.  Next  should  be  mentioned  OrdovlclaD 
and  Silurian  fossils  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  Utah,  and  the  island  of  Antlcostl, 
Canada,  In  part  collected  by  tbe  curator  of  the  division  and  In  part  secured  by 
transfer  and  exchange.  Interesting  contributions  were  series  of  Tertlaiy  fosstU 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

A  number  of  remains  of  rare  fossil  vertebrates,  some  In  excellent  condition 
for  mounting  for  exhibition,  and  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  of  mamma- 
linn  remains  from  the  Fort  Union  beds  of  Sweet  Grass  County,  Montana,  were 
obtained  lu  coiuiecllou  with  explorations  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  tbe  Mu- 
seum. The  types  and  Qgured  specimens  of  Cretaceous  plants  from  New  Tork 
and  New  England  receutly  described  and  published  by  the  Geological  Survey 
constituted  tbe  principal  acquisition  In  paleobotany. 

Prominent  among  tbe  accessions  In  ethnology  was  a  targe  collection  of  objects 
illustrative  of  tbe  Kanakas  of  Hawaii,  gathered  during  a  long  period  of  years 
by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson,  of  Honolulu,  and  purchased  by  the  Governmoit  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  Alaaka-Yukon-PaclBc  Exiwsltlon.  Tbe  most  notable  of  many  ad- 
ditions In  prehistoric  archeology  were  two  collections  from  North  America  and 
one  from  South  America.  The  former  resulted  from  excavations  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
FewkeH,  flret  at  the  "CHIT  Piilace,"  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  for 
the  D^iartment  of  the  Interior,  and  subsequently  at  the  ruins  of  the  MarA 
Pass  region,  Arlsonn,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  latter  repre- 
sents the  ancient  peoples  of  Argentina  and  was  obtained  by  exchange. 

Tlirongb  the  courtesy  and  geuerosity  of  tbe  officials  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  In  New  Tork  Dr.  Alefi  Hrdlldka  was  enabled  to  visit  the  excava- 
tions which  that  museum  has  for  some  time  been  conducting  in  Egypt  and  to 
secure  from  the  tombs  as  tikey  were  uncovered  sereral  hundred  remains  of 
ancient  Egyptians,  which  were  carefully  labeled  and  prepared  for  abipment 
under  hie  personal  supervision.  The  value  of  thii  collection,  which  Is  atlU  to 
be  worked  up,  is  greatly  embanced  by  the  fact  that  eivery  veclm«D  Is  well  Iden- 
Mited  cbroDOlORlcally. 
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Tbe  tedmologlcal  collections  were  lacreased  along  man;  lines,  tbe  most  Impor- 
tunt  addition!  faavinK  been  of  firearms.  Including  a  namber  of  hlstorlCHlly 
interesting  pieces,  for  which  the  Uuseam  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  War  De- 
partment. Also  worthy  of  mention  were  series  of  sun  dials  and  of  watch  and 
chronometer  moTements  and  the  original  machine,  long  in  nse,  by  which  com- 
plete pins  were  flnt  manufactured  antomatlcally. 

Tbe  division  of  blatory  was  greatly  mrlched.  The  bequest  of  Prof.  Simon 
Newcomb  to  tlte  nation  for  deposit  In  tbe  Museum  of  many  personal  memorials 
comprised,  besides  his  uniform  and  sword  as  a  rear-admiral  In  tbe  nary,  gold 
and  bronze  mitdals,  vases,  including  a  large  and  line  example  In  Jasper  presetted 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  118  diplomas  and  announcements  of  honors  con- 
ferred ou  this  distinguished  astronomer  by  universities  and  other  learned  bodies 
for  eminence  In  science.  Among  the  gifts  and  loans  were  personal  relics  of 
Admiral  Farragut  and  Eear-Admlral  Gharlea  Wilkes,  and  a  number  of  pieces 
of  china  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Society  of  tbe  Cincinnati,  made  in  Cblna 
In  1790  for  David  Townsend,  of  UasHathusetts. 

UlSOELLAHEOtrS. 

Of  duplicate  specimens  from  (he  collections  of  the  various  divisions,  about 
6,000  were  distributed  to  educational  establishments  In  different  parts  of  tbe 
country,  while  about  24.000  were  used  In  making  exctmnges  with  other  Instlttt- 
tlons  and  wltb  Individuals,  whereby  much  vnhiable  new  material  was  acquired. 
Tbe  number  of  specimens  sent  to  specialists  for  study  In  behalf  of  tbe  Museum 
or  of  work  In  progress  for  other  purposes  was  about  16.000. 

The  record  of  visitors  to  the  public  halls  showed  an  average  attendance,  tbe 
total  aumt>er  of  persons  who  entered  the  older  Museum  building  during  the 
year  having  been  about  229,000.  It  Is  to  tte  expected  that  tbe  attendance  at  the 
new  building  when  Its  exhibition  collections  have  been  fully  arranged  will  be 
mocb  greater  than  this,  but  not  until  Sunday  opening  has  been  effected,  a  atep 
anddpeted  In  the  near  future,  can  tbe  Museum  hope  to  meet  Its  manifest  obli- 
gations In  popular  education. 

Tbe  publications  of  tbe  year,  all  but  one  of  which  were  descriptive  of  material 
In  the  collections,  comprised  the  annual  or  administrative  report  for  1900,  one 
volume  of  Proceedings,  one  of  Contributions  from  tbe  National  Herbarium.  8 
bulletins,  and  GO  separate  papers  belonging  to  three  uncompleted  volumes. 

Because  of  the  insufficient  funds  provided  for  tbe  purchase  of  tMOks  tbe 
library  of  the  Museum  still  serves  very  Inadequately  the  purposes  for  which  It 
is  maintained,  tbe  classification  of  the  collections,  and  Important  work  Is  often 
much  hindered  on  tbis  accoimt.  At  the  close  of  tbe  year  It  contained  38,300 
volomes  and  61.S5S  unbound  papers. 

Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  who  has  served  as  Chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnolc^y  since  1002,  returned  to  tbe  Museum  In  January  to  again  take  up 
the  duties  of  heed  curator  of  the  department  of  anthropology.  It  Is  with  deep 
regret  that  I  announce  the  deaths,  at  advanced  ages,  of  two  of  tbe  honorary 
associates  of  tbe  Museum,  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  and  Dr.  Robert  E.  C.  Steams, 
once  actlre  members  of  its  staff,  both  of  whom  l)ecame  widely  known  through 
tUeir  important  contributions  to  science  during  many  years,  tbe  former  especially 
Id  paleontology,  tbe  latter  In  soology. 

Req«ctfnlly  submitted. 

RtCHAKD  Rathbuh, 
Aitiitant  Seorelary,  In  Charge  of  V.  8.  National  Museum. 

Dr.  Cbasles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Inattltitlon. 

Adbdbt  27,  1810.  □igm^ec  DyGoOQle 


REPORT  ON  THB  BURBAD  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Sb:  I  luiTe  tbe  boaor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opwations  of  tbe 
Bnresn  of  Ameiican  EtliDOlosr  during  the  flscal  year  ended  June  30,  ISIO,  con-  ' 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Cougrees  approved  Mareh  4, 1909,  autborlB- 
Ing  tlie  continuation  of  ethnological  reeearcheii  among  the  American  Indians  and 
the  natives  of  Hawaii,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  operations  approved  by  the  Secretary  pn  June  1, 
1908,  and  Jannarr  7,  1»10. 

During  tbe  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  was 
under  the  Immediate  charge  of  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  who,  on  January  1, 1910, 
severed  his  offldal  connectloa  with  the  Bureau  In  order  to  resume  hla  place  as 
head  curator  of  anthropology  In  the  United  Stwtes  National  Museum  and  to 
became  curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  atforded  by  the  change  for  publishing  the  results  of 
his  various  arcbcologlcal  reaeercbeB.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  was  designated  on 
the  same  date  to  aegume  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  under  the  title 
"  ethnologist  In  charge." 

In  view  of  the  approactilDg  change  and  of  the  necessity  for  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  affairs  connected  with  the  Depertment  of  Anthropology  of  the 
National  Museum  and  the  National  GaUery  of  Art  and  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau,  Mr.  Holmes  fonod  It  Impracticable  to  give  attention  to  field  research 
during  the  remainder  of  1909.  Good  progress  was  made  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Handbook  of  American  Archeology,  to  which  he  bad  devoted  much  attention 
during  the  year  and  to  which  reference  has  be«i  made  In  previous  reports. 

Tbe  systematic  ethnological  researches  of  the  Bureau  were  continued  as  In 
previous  years  with  the  regular  force  of  the  Bureau,  consisting  of  eight  eth- 
nologists. Increased  to  ten  toward  the  close  of  the  year  by  the  appointment  of 
two  Bddltl<»ial  members  of  the  staff,  and  finally  decreased  by  the  death  of  one 
member.  In  addition,  the  services  of  several  specialists  In  their  respective 
fields  were  enlisted  for  special  work,  as  follows: 

Prof.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  with  several  assistants,  for  research 
In  the  languages  of  the  American  aborigines,  parilctilariy  with  the  view  of 
Incorporating  the  results  In  the  HandtKiok  of  American  Indian  languages. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Francis  La  Flescbe,  for  continuing  the  revision 
of  tbe  proofs  of  their  monograph  on  the  Omaha  Indians,  to  be  published  as  the 
"  accompanying  paper  "  of  tbe  TwHity-seventh  Annual  Report 

Miss  Frances  Densmore,  for  researches  In  Indian  music. 

Mr.  1.  P.  Dunn,  for  studies  of  the  tribes  of  the  Algonqnlan  family  residing  or 
formerly  resldoit  In  tbe  Middle  West 

Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Doneboo,  for  Investigations  lu  tbe  history,  geography,  and 
ethnology  of  tbe  tribes  formerly  living  In  western  Pennsylvania  and  south- 
western New  York,  for  incorporation  In  tbe  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

Mr.  William  R.  Gerard,  for  studies  of  tbe  etymology  of  Algonqnlan  place  and 
tribal  names  and  of  tertos  that  tuive  found  their  way  Into  tbe  English  language, 
for  Incorporation  In  the  same  work. 
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Prof.  H.  H.  Ballon,  ia  conjimctloii  with  Dr.  Gyrus  Tbomae,  for  bibliographic 
research  In  connection  with  the  Ust  of  Works  B«Iatiiig  to  Hawaii,  In  course  of 
preparation  fOr  publication. 

The  systematic  ethnological  reeearches  by  members  of  the  resular  staff  of  the 
bureau  are  snmmarlxed  as  follows: 

Ur.  F.  W.  Hodge,  etbnologlst-in-charge,  when  administrative  worb  permitted 
devoted  his  attention  almost  excnislvely  to  the  editing  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  (pt  2),  which  was  so  far.  advanced  toward  completion  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  that  It  seemed  very  probable  the  volume  would  be 
ready  for  distribution  within  about  six  months.  Ae  the  work  ou  part  2  was  In 
pn^ress,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessary 
literary  research  In  connection  therewith  to  procure  new  data  for  Incorporation 
In  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  work,  which  It  is  proposed  to  Issue  as  soon  as 
the  first  edition  of  part  2  has  appeared.  Tl^  demand  for  the  handbook  Is 
ttlll  very  great,  many  thousands  of  re<]nests  having  been  received  which  could 
not  be  supplied  owing  to  the  limited  edition. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  trip,  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  remained 
In  the  olHce  thronghout  the  entire  fiscal  year,  occupied  cliiefiy  In  the  elaboration 
of  his  study  of  Indian  population,  with  frequent  attention  to  work  on  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,  and  Id  various  routine  duties,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  supplying  Information  to  correspondents.  The  Investigation  of  the 
former  and  preeent  population  covers  the  entire  territory  north  of  .Mexico,  from 
the  discovery  to  the  present  time,  and  luvolvee  the  close  examination  of  a  great 
body  of  literature,  particularly  documentary  records  of  the  various  colonies  and 
of  the  official  reports  of  French  and  Spanish  explorers  and  commanders,  to- 
gether with  such  special  collections  as  the  Jesuit  Beiatlous  and  the  aunual  Indian 
reports  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  governments  from  the  beginning. 
It  Is  also  necessary,  first,  to  fix  and  differentiate  the  tribe,  and  then  to  follow 
the  wasting  fortunes  of  each  tribe  and  tribal  remnout  under  change  of  name  and 
habitat,  further  sutMllvislon,  or  new  combination,  to  the  end.  For  better  hnu- 
dllng,  the  whole  territory  has  been  mapped  Into  fifteen  sections,  each  of  wblcb 
has  Its  own  geographic  and  historical  unity,  and  can  thus  be  studied  separately. 
The  Investigation  Includes  a  summary  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  notable  epidemics 
wltblu  the  sane  region  from  the  discovery.  No  similar  Invextlgation  lias  pver 
before  been  attempted,  even  the  oBlcial  Indian  reports  being  Incomplete  as  to 
Id^iUty  of  tribes  and  number  of  Indians  not  directly  connected  with  agencies. 

In  January,  1910,  by  request  of  those  organizations,  Mr.  Mooney  was  desig- 
nated to  r^resent  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  the  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  and  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  delivered  several  addresses,  with  iiar- 
tlcnler  reference  to  the  utilization  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the. Bureau  In 
local  ethnologic  and  historical  research. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  elbnul- 
(«lst,  continued  the  excavation  and  repair  of  tbe  prehistoric  ruins  in  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  In  southern  Colorado,  begun  in  the  previous  year. 
Doctor  Fewkes  commenced  work  on  Cliff  Palace  In  May.  1909.  and  completed  the 
excavation  and  repair  of  this  celebrated  ruin  in  August  He  then  proceeded  to 
northwestern  Arizona,  and  made  a  rcconnolssauce  of  tbe  Navaho  National 
Monum^it,  visiting  and  studying  the  extensive  cliff  and  other  ruins  of  that 
section,  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had  gained  many  years  ago 
during  hlB  ethnological  researches  amoD«  the  Hopl  Indians.  At  tbe  close  of 
this  investigation  Doctor  Fewkes  returned  to  Washington  and  prepared  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report  on  tbe  excavation  and  repair  of  Cliff  Palace, 
which  waa  pnbUsbed  by  tbe  Departmoit  of  the  Interior  In  November.    A  more 
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comprehensive  Ulaatratlve  r^Mit  on  tbe  same  rnlns,  giving  tbe  Bcientiflc  resnlts 
of  Doctor  Fewkeg'a  etudlee  during  tlie  progresB  of  tbe  excavation  of  Cliff  Palace, 
wae  prepared  for  publication  as  Bulletin  51  of  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Etb- 
Dotogy  and  la  now  io  press,  fonul&g  a  companloo  publication  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Sprnce-tree  Bouse,  published  earlier  In  the  fiscal  year  aa  Bulletin  41. 
Doctor  Fewkes  pr^ared  also  a  report  on  bis  preliminary  researcbes  In  the 
Nevabo  National  Monument,  which  is  in  type  and  will  be  published  as  Bulletin 
SO.  During,  tbe  remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring,  Doctor  Fewkes  was  oc- 
cupied in  tbe  preparation  of  a  monoKraph  on  Caaa  (irande,  an  extensive  ruin  In 
Arizona,  excavated  and  repaired  by  blm  during  previous  years.  He  gave  some 
time  also  to  the  elaboration  of  an  account  of  antiquities  of  the  Little  Colorado 
Valley,  a  subject  to  whlcb  be  has  devoted  considerable  study.  This  work  was 
interrupted  In  May,  1910.  wbeu  he  again  departed  for  tbe  Navabo  National 
Monument  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  tbe  arcbeloglcal  studies  commenced 
daring  the  previous  field  season.  At  the  close  of  tbe  year  Doctor  Fewkes  was 
stUl  at  work  tn  this  region. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  material  In  process  of  publication  as  a  result 
of  his  own  researches  or  assigned  to  him  by  reason  of  bts  special  knowledge 
of  tbe  subjects  Involved.  Dr.  John  B.  Svranton,  ethnologist,  devoted  tbe  year 
entirely  tn  office  work.  Much  of  this  time  was  spent  In  proof  reading  (1) 
Bulletin  43,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  I.ower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjaceut  Coast 
of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  result  of  jiersonal  field  Investigations  and  historical 
study;  as  well  as  In  proof  reading  (2)  Bulletin  46,  a  Choctaw  Dictionary,  by 
the  late  Cyrus  Bylngton;  and  (3)  Bulletin  47,  on  the  Blloil  language,  by  the 
late  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  arranged  and  edited  by  Doctor  Swanton,  who  incor- 
porated therein  the  related  Ofo  material  collected  by  him  in  lOOS  and  added  a 
brief  historical  account  of  the  Ofo  tribe.  In  connection  with  his  researches  on 
the  Sootbem  tribes  or  tribal  remnants.  Doctor  Swanton  has  revised  and  rear- 
ranged tbe  Attacapa.  Chltlniacha,  and  Tunica  linguistic  material  collected  by 
tbe  late  Dr.  Albert  8.  Gal«chet  and  has  put  It  almost  In  flnal  form  for  the 
presa  With  the  aid  of  several  texts  recorded  In  1008,  Doctor  Swanton  tiaa 
spCTt  some  time  In  studying  the  Natchez  language,  preparatory  to  further  In* 
vestlgatlons  among  the  survivors  of  this  formerly  Important  group,  now  tn 
Oklahoma.  The  remainder  of  his  energies  has  beeu  devoted  chiefly  to  re- 
searches pertaining  to  the  Creek  Confederacy,  with  tbe  nid  of  books  and  docu- 
ments In  the  library  of  the  Bureau  and  In  tbe  Library  of  Congress,  In  anticipa- 
tion of  field  Investigation  among  tbe  Creek  trlties  to  be  undertaken.  It  is 
expected,  later  In  1010. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenwu,  ethnologist,  continued  her  researches  among  tbe 
Pueblo  tribes  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  giving  special  attrition 
to  the  Tewa  group.  As  during  the  previous  year  her  studies  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  tbe  pueblo  of  Snn  Ildefouso,  whlcb  olTers  better  facilities  for  eth- 
nologic investigation  than  the  other  Tewo  villngee,  although  her  inquiries  were 
extended  also  to  Santa  Clara  aud  Xambe.  Owing  to  the  extreme  conservatism 
of  the  Tewa  people,  Mrs.  Stevenson  found  great  difficulty  In  overcoming  their 
prejudices  against  the  study  of  the  esoteric  side  of  their  life,  but  with  patience 
she  succeeded  Anally  in  gaining  the  warm  friendship  of  many  of  the  more  lu- 
fluentlnl  headmen,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  systematic 
study  of  the  Tewa  religion,  sociology,  and  philosophy.  Like  most  Indians,  the 
Tewa  are  so  secretive  In  everything  that  iiertalns  to  their  worship  that  one 
not  familiar  with  their  religious  life  is  readily  misled  Into  believing  that  tbe 
ceremonies  held  In  the  public  plazas  i>r  their  villages  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  more  Mexican  than  Indian  in  outward  character,  constitute  the  sole 
rltei  of  tbeae  people,  whereas  It  has  been  found  that  tbe  Tewa  adhere  aa  itricUy 
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to  many  of  their  andoit  cnetomB  as  before  white  men  came  among  tbem, 
Bltboagh  some  of  thetr  ceremonies  are  now  leee  elaborate  than  they  were  In 
former  times. 

While  the  creation  myth  of  the  San  Udefonso  Indians  dlOera  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  ZnBi  and  of  other  Pueblo  tribes.  It  Is  the  same  In  all  esseatlals. 
According  to  their  belief  they  were  created  In  an  undermost  world,  and  passed 
through  three  other  worlds  before  reaching  this  one.  The  tribe  Is  divided  Into 
the  Sun  or  Summer,  and  the  Ice  or  Winter  people,  the  former  having  preceded 
the  latter  In  their  advent  hito  this  world,  and  their  flnal  home  was  reached  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  almost  opposite  the  present  pueblo.  This 
place  Is  marked  by  an  extenrive  ruin. 

Every  mountain  peak,  near  and  tar,  within  sight  of  San  Udefonso  Is  sacred 
to  the  Tewa  people,  and  they  make  pilgrimages  at  prescribed  Intervals  to  lofty 
heights  far  beyond  the  range  of  their  home.  The  names  of  these  sacred 
mountains,  with  a  full  description  of  each,  were  procured. 

The  philosophy  of  all  the  Pueblos  Is  closely  related  In  a  general  way,  yet 
there  are  marked  differences  in  detail.  AJthongb  Mrs.  Stevenson  has  praie- 
trated  the  depths  of  the  Tewa  pbllosopby.  she  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  distinctive  featnres,  It  being  a  composite  of  ZuDl,  81a,  and  Taos  beliefs. 
The  great  desire  of  all  these  people,  and  the  burdui  of  tbeir  songs  and  prayers, 
is  that  rain,  which  In  their  belief  Is  produced  by  departed  ancestors  working 
behind  the  clond-masks  In  the  aky,  should  come  to  fructify  the  earth,  and  that 
they  may  so  live  aa  to  merit  the  beneficence  of  their  deities.  The  entrance  to 
this  world  Is  believed  to  be  through  a  body  of  water,  which  the  Tewa  of  San 
Udefonso  declare  existed  near  their  village  until  certain  ZuBIa  came  and  spirited 
the  water  away  to  their  own  country.  Further  studies,  no  doubt,  will  abed  more 
light  oa  these  intereatlng  beliefs,  and  render  clearer  the  origin  and  relations  of 
Tewa  and  Zulll  concepts. 

There  are  but  two  rain  priests  among  the  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonao :  one  per- 
taining to  the  Sun  people,  the  other  to  the  Ice  people,  the  form«'  taking 
precedence  In  the  goieral  management  of  tribal  affairs.  The  rain  priest  of 
the  Sun  Is  the  keeper  of  the  tribal  cal«idar  and  Is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Sun  people.  The  governor  of  San  Udefonso,  who  Is  chosen  virtually  by  the 
rain  priest  of  the  Snn  people.  Is  elected  annaally,  and  has  greater  power  than 
tbat  accorded  a  Zufil  governor.  The  war  chief,  whoae  rellgloua  snperlor  Is  the 
war  priest,  who  holds  the  office  during  life.  Is  also  elected  annually,  and  also 
la  a  person  of  great  power.  There  are  three  klvaa,  or  ceremonial  chambers, 
at  San  Udefonso,  one  belonging  to  the  Snn  people,  another  to  the  Ice  people, 
and  one  nsed  Jointly  for  certain  civic  gatherings,  for  rehearsal  of  dances,  and  for 
otb^  purposes.  The  religion  of  the  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonao  consists  In  worship 
of  a  supreme  bisexual  power  and  of  gods  anthropic  (embracing  celestial  and 
ancestral)  and  sole,  the  latter  especially  associated  with  the  sacred  fraternities. 
The  fondamental  rites  and  ceremonies  of  these  fraternities  are  essentially 
alike  among  all  the  Pueblos.  Thetr  theurglsts  are  the  great  doctors,  whose 
fnnctl<»  Is  to  expel  disease  Inflicted  by  witchcraft,  and  those  of  San  Udefonso 
have  as  extensive  a  pharmacopsla  as  the  ZuOl  thenrglsts.  The  belief  of  the 
Tewa  In  witchcraft  Is  Intense,  and  la  a  source  of  great  anxiety  among  them. 
Accused  wlsards  or  witches  are  tried  by  the  war  chief. 

Many  of  the  San  Ildefonao  ceremonies  associated  with  anthropic  worship  are 
Identical  with  those  of  Taos,  while  others  are  the  same  aa  those  observed  by  the 
Znfii,  although  neither  the  rltnal  nor  the  parapbemalla  Is  so  elaborate.  Some 
of  the  songs  used  In  connection  with  the  dances  at  Ban  Udefonso  are  In  the  ZuDl 
tongna  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  further  comparative  study  among  these  people 
will  reveal  to  what  ezteit  the  ceremonies  have  been  borrowed,  like  that  ot  the 
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Kob'-hok-8bl  of  tbe  Zafll,  which  1b  Bsserted  to  have  been  Introdnced  bf  way  of 
Santo  DomlnKo  geoeratloiiB  ago  by  a  Lagnna  Indian  who  had  vMted  ZnOl. 

Mrs.  SteTeoBOD  devoted  much  attention  to  a  atadr  of  Tewa  games,  flndlng 
that  those  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  Important  to  the  ZaQI  In  hringlag  rain 
have  t»eeQ  abandoned  by  the  San  Ildefonso  people.  The  foot  race  of  the  latter 
Is  Identical  with  that  of  Taoe.  and  la  performed  annoaUy  after  the  planting 
season.  As  complete  a  collection  and  stady  of  the  Tewa  medicinal  planta  were 
made  aa  time  permitted. 

The  material  culture  of  the  Tewa  also  received  special  attention.  Weav- 
ing la  not  an  InduMir  at  San  Ildefonao.  the  only  weaver  In  the  trtbe  being  a 
man  who  learned  at  Laguna  to  make  women's  belts.  Basketry  of  various  farms 
Is  made  of  willow.  The  San  Ildefonso  people,  like  other  Pueblos,  have  deterio- 
rated la  tbe  ceramic  art.  and  they  have  now  little  or  no  nnderstandlng  of  tbe 
syinbole  employed  in  pottery,  except  the  common  form  of  cloud  and  rain.  Their 
method  of  Irrigation  la  tbe  same  aa  that  observed  by  the  neighboring  Mexicans, 
who,  having  acquired  extensile  trncts  of  lend  from  the  San  Ildefonso  land 
grant,  work  with  the  Indiana  on  the  irrigating  ditches  for  mutual  benefit.  Tbe 
San  Ildefonso  people  raise  a  few  cattle  and  horses,  but  no  sheep.  Much  of  tbeir 
land  Is  owned  in  severalty,  and  their  chief  prodocts  are  com,  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 
The  women  raise  melons,  squashes,  and  chile. 

While  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  are  attended  with  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Chnrch.  a  native  ceremony  is  always  performed  before  the  arrival  of 
tbe  priest  While  their  popular  dances  of  foreign  admixture  are  sometimes 
almost  depleted  by  reason  of  intoxication,  no  such  thing  happens  when  a  purely 
Indian  ceremony  Is  performed,  for  the  dread  of  offending  their  gods  prevents 
them  from  placing  themselves  in  such  condition  as  not  to  be  able  to  fulfill  their 
duly  to  the  higher  powers. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  not  only  prepared  tbe  way  for  a  close  study  of  the  Tewa  of 
Nambe  by  making  a  warm  friend  of  the  rain  priest  of  that  pueblo,  but  fonnd 
much  of  Interest  at  the  Tigua  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Plcurls,  especially  In  the 
klvas  of  the  latter  village.  It  was  in  an  Inner  chamber  of  one  of  the  Plcurls 
ktvas  that  the  priests  are  said  to  have  observed  their  rites  during  the  presence 
of  tlte  Spaniards.  Another  Interesting  feature  observed  at  Plcurls  was  the 
hanging  of  scalps  to  a  rafter  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  liouse,  ttie  eastern  side 
of  which  was  open  In  order  to  expose  tbe  scalps  to  view.  At  Plcurls  the  rain 
priests,  like  those  of  Zofil  and  San  Ildefonso,  employ  paddle-shaped  bone  Imple- 
ments (Identical  with  speclmois,  hitherto  undetermined,  found  In  ruhis  In  the 
JemeE  Mountains  and  now  In  the  National  Museum)  for  lifting  the  sacred  meal 
dnrlng  their  rain  ceremonies. 

Dorlng  a  visit  to  Taos  Mra.  Stevenson  obtained  a  full  description  of  an  elab- 
orate ceremony  performed  Immediately  after  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

After  her  return  to  Washington,  in  Febrnery,  Mrs.  Stevenson  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  the  textile  fabrics  and  drees  of  tbe  Pu^lo 
Indians.  For  comparative  studies  it  was  necessary  to  review  a  large  number  of 
works  on  the  g^ieral  subject  and  to  examine  collections  pertaining  thweto. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  also  prosecuted  ber  studies  of  medicinal  and  edible  plants. 

During  tbe  entire  fiscal  year  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ettmologlM,  was  oigaged  in 
office  work  devoted  chiefly  to  studies  connected  with  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indians,  especially  part  2.  A  number  of  articles  designed  for  tbia  work  bad 
been  prepared  by  other  collalwrators.  but  were  recast  by  Mr.  Hewitt  In  order 
to  embody  In  them  the  latest  views  regarding  their  subject-matter.  Mr.  Hewitt 
also  conducted  extensive  researches  Into  the  history  of  tbe  Indians  of  tbe 
Susquehanna  Biver  daring  the  seventeenth  century,  and  their  relations  witli 
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nelgbbortUK  peoples,  resulting  Is  tbe  discovery  tlut  a  number  of  Important  trlbea 
w«re  designated  by  the  names  Sanqaeliaima,  Coneetoga  or  Andaetes,  Maau- 
womeb,  Erle^  Black  Mlnqtiaa.  Tebotttacbaae,  and  Atraknayeronon  (Akhrak- 
warCTODOn).  It  la  proposed  to  Incorporate  tbls  material  Into  a  bulletin,  with 
several  early  maps,  In  order  to  make  It  available  to  atudoits  of  tbe  biatory  of 
the  Indians  of  PennsylTanla  and  New  York,  and  their  relations  with  wblte 
people.  Mr.  Hewitt  also  devoted  about  two  months  to  the  translation  of  Onon- 
daga native  texts  relating  to  tbe  New  Tear  ceremony,  and  began  work  ou  tbe 
claaaLOcatlon  of  tbe  late  Jeremlab  Curtin's  Seaeca  l^ends,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
paring tbem  for  publication  by  the  Bureau. 

As  custodian  of  tbe  linguistic  manascripts  In  the  Bureau  archives,  Mr.  Hewitt 
spent  considerable  time  in  installing  this  material,  comprlring  1,7M  Items,  on 
Its  removal  from  tbe  former  quarters  of  the  Bureau  to  tbe  Smithsonian  building. 
He  was  frequently  occupied  also  In  receiving  manuscripts  and  In  searching 
and  chafing  those  required  by  collaborators  either  for  temporary  or  for  pro- 
longed use.  Macb  time  and  labor  were  also  devoted  by  Mr.  Hewitt  to  tbe  collec- 
tion and  preparation  of  data  of  an  ethnological  character  for  replies  to  corre- 
sxmndects. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  ethnologist,  while  not  engaged  In  revising  the  proofs  of 
Bulletin  44,  Indian  Languages  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,  prepared  by  him  with  the  assistance  of  Doctor  Swanton, 
devoted  his  attratlon  to  the  eialmration  of  the  Liat  of  Works  Kelatlng  to  Hawaii, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Prof.  H.  M.  Ballon.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  this  work  having  been  practically  finished,  Doctor  Thomas  undertook  an 
Investlgatloii  of  Che  relations  of  the  Hawallans  to  other  Polynesian  peoples, 
but  unfortunately  this  work  was  Interrupted  in  May  by  illness  which  terminated 
In  bis  death  on  June  26.  Doctor  Thomas  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bureau's 
staff  since  1882  and,  as'biB  memoirs  published  by  the  Bureau  attest,  one  of  Its 
most  Industrious  and  prolific  Investigators. 

As  tbe  result  of  a  apeclal  clvU-servlce  examination  held  March  8,  1910,  tbe 
staff  of  tbe  Bureau  was  Increased  by  the  appointment,  as  etbuologlsts,  of 
Dr.  Truman  Mlcbelson  on  June  1  and  of  Dr.  Paul  Radln  on  June  3, 

Doctor  Badtn  Immediately  made  preparations  to  resume  his  researches  among 
tbe  Wtune1>ago  Indiana  In  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  commenced  under  personal 
auspices  three  years  before,  and  by  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year  was  making  excel- 
lent progress  toward  completing  his  studies  of  this  important  Slouan  group. 

About  the  same  time  Doctor  Mlcbelson  departed  for  Montana  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  tbe  Blaokfeet,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Northern  Arapaho,  Algon- 
qulan  tribes,  whose  relations  to  tbe  other  members  of  the  stock  are  not 
definitely  known.  It  Is  the  lutentloa  that  Doctor  Mlcbelson  obtain  a  view  of 
the  rdatlons  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  generally,  In  order  that  be  may  become 
equipped  for  an  exliauBtlve  study  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  tribes,  so  Impor- 
tant in  tbe  colonial  and  later  history  of  tbe  United  States.  Doctor  Mlcbelson 
reached  the  Blackfoot  country  on  June  16,  and  within  a  few  days  bad  recorded 
a  considerable  body  of  ethnological,  mythological,  and  linguistic  material  relat- 
ing to  the  Plegan  division. 

The  special  researches  of  tbe  Bureau  In  tbe  linguistic  field  were  conducted, 
as  In  the  past,  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  whose  work  during  the 
flscai  year  resulted  in  bringing  nearly  to  completion  the  first  volume  of  the 
Himdlwok  of  American  Indian  I^nguagea.  The  whole  matter  is  in  type.  735 
pages  were  In  practically  final  form  at  tbe  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  sketches 
of  only  three  languages  remained  to  be  revised  before  paging.  Besides  the  purely 
tecbnical  work  of  revising  and  proof  reading,  the  most  Important  work  <m  the 
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first  Tolame  was  a  thorough  ktIsIod  of  the  AlgonQuian  f&eteli  by  Dr.  WiUlam 
Jones,  who  bad  planned  to  make  certain  additions  to  the  manuscript,  but  whose 
unfortunate  deatb  In  the  Philippine  Islands  left  bis  researches  on  the  Algonquian 
I&nguBKes  Incomplete.  The  revision  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Truraan  UlchelsMi, 
who  made  a  careful  comparison  between  Doctor  Jones's  description  of  the  lan- 
guage and  bis  published  collection  of  texts. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  HandtMWb  of  American  Indian  Languages.  Owing  to  the  Increase  In  slse 
of  a  number  of  ttie  original  sketches,  which  was  due  to  tbe  lapse  of  time  rinoe 
tbey  were  first  recorded,  tbe  first  volume  bad  Increased  so  mocb  In  size  that  it 
became  necessary  to  relegate  the  Takelma  to  the  second  volume. 

At  the  b^lnnlng  of  tbe  fiscal  year  Dr.  Leo  J.  Fraebtenberg  carried  on  luTestl- 
gattons  under  tbe  direction  of  Doctor  Boas  among  the  Coos  Indians  of  Oregon. 
He  succeeded  In  collecting  a  considerable  bod;  of  texts  from  tbe  survivors,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  revised  tbe  material  collected  several  rears  ago  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
St.  Clair,  2d.  Doctor  Fraebtenberg  completed  his  studies  of  tbe  grammar  of  the 
language,  and  the  manuscript  of  this  sketch  for  tbe  second  volume  was  dellr- 
ered  and  Is  partly  In  type^  Toward  tbe  end  of  tlie  year  Doctor  Fraebten- 
berg made  preparatory  studies  on  tbe  Alsea  language  of  Oregon,  based  on  man- 
uscript texts  collected  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Prof.  Livingston  Farrand  on 
&n  expedition  due  to  the  generosity  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Henry  Villard.  Tbe  comple- 
tion of  tbe  ethnological  research  work  among  tbe  Alsea  has  been  provided  for 
by  a  ctmtrlbutlon  of  funds  by  Mrs.  VlUard,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  com- 
plete also  the  linguistic  Investigation  of  tbe  tribe  during  the  field  season  of  ISIO. 
In  June  Doctor  Fraebtenberg  visited  two  survivors  of  the  WlUopah  tribe  who 
were  said  to  remember  tbe  language,  but  unfortunately  only  about  300  words 
could  be  obtained,  and  practically  no  grammatical  forms. 

Further  preparatory  work  on  the  second  volume  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  James  Teit,  who  elucidated  tbe 
details  of  tbe  distribution  of  the  Sallsb  dialects  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Part  of  this  work  was  supported  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Homer  E.  Sarg^it, 
of  Chicago. 

The  special  researches  in  Indian  music  were  continued  in  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  by  Miss  Prances  Densmore,  who  has  done  so  much  toward  preserving 
the  vanishing  songs  of  tbe  Indians.  Tbe  principal  new  phase  that  has  aris«t 
In  Hiss  Densmore's  work  Is  tbe  Importance' of  the  rhythmic  unit  In  Cbippewa 
Bcmgs.  Her  observations  indicate  that  the  rhythmic  phrase  Is  tlie  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  song;  Indeed  Miss  Densmore  is  Inclined  to  think  that  tbe  first  Idea 
of  tbe  song  ma;  be  a  mental  rhythm  assuming  tbe  form  of  a  short  unit,  and  that 
Its  expression  follows  the  o^(>^toneB  of  a  fundamental  which  exists  somewhere 
in  the  subconsciousness  of  tbe  singer.  Tbe  tabulated  analyses  show  that  90 
out  of  180  songs  to  appear  In  Bulletin  45  (In  press)  begin  on  tbe  twelfth  or 
fifth,  and  34  begin  on  tbe  octave — a  total  of  133  out  of  180  beginning  on  the 
^Inclpal  overtones.  Of  180  songs,  120  end  on  the  tonic,  and  yet  tbe  tonic 
does  not  usually  appear  until  near  the  close  of  tbe  song. 

Meh>dic  phrases  are  seldom  recurrent.  In  tbe  oldest  songs  tbe  words  are 
sung  between  repetitions  of  tbe  rhythmic  unit,  and  have  a  slight  rhythm  and 
small  melOHjy  progressions,  Rbytbm  varies  less  often  than  earlier  words  or 
melody  la  repetition,  especially  when  the  rhythm  Is  comprised  ia  a  definite  unlL 
All  these  facts  emphatize  tbe  Importance  of  the  rhythm,  and  also  have  a  bearing 
on  tbe  problem  of  the  development  of  primitive  music,  which  It  Is  designed  to 
treat  Id  a  practical  rather  than  In  a  theoretical  way. 
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The  Indep^idmce  of  voice  and  dram  noted  by  Miaa  Denunore  in  prevlona 
stadiea  was  furtber  shown  by  the  data  collected  during  the  year;  also  the 
promfneQce  of  the  deseeding  Interral  of  the  minor  third,  and  the  marked  use 
of  overtones  In  the  choice  of  melodic  material. 

The  songs  collected  comprise  a  group  of  40  secured  at  Ponlma,  a  remote 
Tillage  on  the  Red  Lake  Reserretlon,  Minnesota,  and  the  series  of  war  songs 
which  MlsB  Densmore  Is  now  completing  and  which  she  expects  to  finish  before 
the  dose  of  ttie  calendar  year.  It  is  the  Intention  to  combine  the  analyses  of 
these  with  the  analyses  contained  Id  Bulletin  45  of  the  Bureau,  always  bringing 
forward  previous  work.  In  order  that  the  results  may  be  cumulative.  It  is  Miss 
Densmore'e  desire,  before  leaving  the  Chippewa  work,  to  analyze  about  fiOO 
soDga  collected  from  a  representative  number  of  localities,  as  the  data- derived 
from  aystematic  analyaes  of  that  number  of  songs  should  be  a  safe  basis  for 
what  might  be  termed  a  scientific  musical  study  of  primitive  song. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Hr.  Francis  La  Flescbe  have  continued  the  proof 
revision  of  their  monograph  of  the  Omnha  Indians  to  accompany  the  Twenty- 
seventb  Annual  Report,  a  pert  of  which  was  in  page  form  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dnno  pnrsoed  hie  studies  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  the  Middle 
West  under  a  small  allotment  of  funds  by  the  Bureau,  but  comparatively  little 
progress  was  made,  as  It  was  found  advisable  to  hold  tbe  Investigations  some- 
what In  abeyance  until  two  Important  mannscrlpt  dictionaries — one  of  the 
Peoria,  the  other  of  tbe  Miami  language — known  to  exist,  conid  tie  carefully 
examined,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  repetition  of  effort.  Hr.  Dunn  vras  enabled, 
however,  to  revise  and  annotate  completely  a  text  In  the  Miami  and  Peoria 
dialects  recorded  by  the  late  Doctor  Oatschet. 

PUBLtCATlORB. 

Tbe  editorial  work  of  the  Bureau  was  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Ourley, 
who  from  time  to  time,  as  pressure  required,  had  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Searles.  All  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  have  passed  under  Mr. 
Ourley's  editorial  supervision,  with  the  exception  of  part  2  of  Bulletin  30  (Hand- 
book  of  American  Indians),  which  has  been  In  special  charge  of  Hr.  F.  W. 
Hodigo,  editor  of  the  work,  aeslsted  by  Hrs.  F.  8.  Nichols.  In  order  to  facilitate 
progress  In  the  publication  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  the 
editor  thereof,  Dr.  Frans  Boas,  assumed  entire  chai^  of  the  proof  reading  in 
January,  thus  enabling  Mr.  Ourley  to  devote  more  time  to  the  numerous  other 
publications  passing  through  press. 

In  all,  tbe  manuscripts  of  seven  publications— Bulletins  !t7,  44,  45,  48,  49,  60, 
and  SI — were  prepared  for  the  Government  Printing  Office,  while  proof  reading 
was  continued  on  nine  publlcatloos — the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Beport  and 
Bulletins  30  (part  2),  38.  39,  40  (part  1).  41,  43,  46.  and  47,  which  were  In 
hand  In  various  stages  of  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Dumber  of  publications  issued  was  five — Bulletins  38,  39,  41,  4S,  and  49.  Tbe 
TwMity-seventh  Annual  Bepori  is  in  type  and  a  substantial  beginning  was  made 
toward  putting  It  Into  page  form.  Tbe  proof  of  lie  "  accompanying  paper  "  on 
the  Omaha  Indians,  by  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Flescbe,  was  critically  read  by 
tbe  authors  and  is  In  condition  to  be  completed  In  a  few  months.  Bulletins  87 
and  43  are  practically  ready  for  the  bindery,  and  Bulletins  40  (part  1)  and  46 
are  nearly  as  far  advanced.  Bulletin  44  bad  the  benefit  of  revision  by  the  prin- 
cipal author.  Dr.  Gyrus  Thomas,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  a  second  galley 
proof  was  received.    Tbe  first  galley  proof  of  Bulletins  SO  and  61  was  placed 
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In  the  band*  of  the  antbor.  Doctor  Fewkes,  tor  revision.  Owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Bareao'8  allotment  for  prtating  and  binding,  as  reported  by  the 
Public  Printer,  and  on  bla  aaggestlon  that  the  work  for  tbe  flscal  year  be  cnr^ 
tailed.  Bulletins  46  and  47  were  not  carried  beyond  the  first  galley  stage.  Ap- 
pended Is  a  list  of  tbe  publications  above  mentioned,  wltb  tbeir  respective  ttUea 
and  authors : 

I'wenty-seventb  Annual  Report  <igo&-6>,  containing  accompanying  paper 
entitled  "  Tbe  Omaha  Tribe,"  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Prancls  La  Fleeche. 

Bulletin  S7.  ADdqiiitlea  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri,  by  Gerard 
Fowke. 

Bulletin  S8.  Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii,  by  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  A.  H., 
M,  D. 

Bulletin  39.  Tltngit  Myths  and  Texts,  by  John  R.  Swanton. 

Bulletin  40.  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Part  1),  by  Frans 
Boas. 

Bulletin  41.  Antiquities  of  tbe  Mesa  Verde  National  Park;  Spruce-tree  House, 
by  J.  Welter  Fewkea. 

Bulletin  43.  Indian  Tribes  of  tbe  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjacent  Coast 
of  the  Quif  of  Mexico,  by  John  B.  Swanton. 

Bulletin  44.  Indian  Languages  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  their 
Oeographlcal  Distribution,  by  Cyras  Tbomas,  assisted  by  John  R.  Swanton. 

Bulletin  4S.  Chippewa  Music,  by  Frances  Densmore. 

Bulletin  46.  Choctaw  Dictionary,  by  Cyrus  Bylngton.  edited  by  John  B. 
Swanton. 

Bulletin  47.  A  Dictionary  of  the  BUozl  Language,  accompanied  by  tbirty-one 
texta  and  numerous  phrases,  by  James  Owen  Dorsey;  arranged  and  edited  by 
John  R.  Swanton. 

Bulletin  48.  Tbe  Choctaw  of  Bayou  Lacomb,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  Louisiana, 
by  David  I.  Bnabnell,  Jr. 

Bulletin  49.  List  of  the  Publications  of  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Eithuoiogy. 

Bulletin  60.  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Visit  to  the  Navabo  National  Honn- 
ment.  Arisona,  by  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes. 

Bulletin  61.  Antiquities  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Perk :  Cliff  Palace,  by 
Jesse  Walter  Fewkes. 

The  preparation  of  the  Illustrations  for  the  publications  of  tbe  Bnreau  and 
of  photographs  of  Indian  types  continued  In  charge  of  Mr.  Del^incey  GUI, 
illustrator,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Walther.  This  material  consists  of  ffJ  Indian 
portraits  from  life,  121  negatives  and  29  drawings  for  the  Bureau  publlcatioDB, 
IS  copies  of  n^atlves,  and  676  photographic  prints.  As  in  the  past,  special 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  photographing  of  the  members  of  visiting  deputa- 
tions of  Indians,  since  by  this  means  favorable  opportunity  Is  afforded  for  per- 
manently portraying  the  features  of  many  of  tbe  most  prominent  Indians  be- 
longing to  tbe  various  tribes. 


The  library  of  the  Bureau  continued  in  immediate  charge  of  Mies  Blia 
Leary,  librarian.  During  tbe  year  about  1,600  volumes  and  about  000  pamphlets 
were  received  and  catalogued:  and  about  2,000  serials,  chiefly  tbe  publications 
of  learned  societies,  were  received  and  recorded.  One  thousand  Ave  hundred 
volumes  were  sent  to  tbe  bindery,  and  of  these  all  but  600  bad  been  bound 
before  the  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  its  own  library,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  draw  on  the  Library  of  Congress  from  time  to  time  tor 
the  loan  of  about  800  volumes.    The  library  of  the  Bureau  now  contains  16,060 
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TotDBMa,  abont  11,600  pamphlets,  and  Beveral  tbonaaDd  nnbound  periodicals. 
Altboa^  maintained  primarily  as  a  reference  library  for  the  Bureau's  staff, 
■Is  ralue  Is  becoming  more  and  more  known  to  students  not  connected  with  tb% 
Smithaontan  inBtltutlon,  who  make  conetaDt  use  of  It  During  tbe  year  the 
library  was  ased  also  by  officers  of  the  executive  departments  and  the  Librar;  of 
Cmigress. 

MANOscams. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  flscal  year  the  mannscrlptH  were  under  the  custo- 
dlasahlp  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton,  and  on  his  Indefinite  furlough  at  the  close  of 
J900  they  were  placed  In  charge  of  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  as  previously  noted. 
Nineteen  Important  manuscripts  were  acquired  during  the  year,  of  which  seven 
are  devoted  to  Chippewa  music  and  are  accompanied  with  the  original  grapho- 
pbone  records,  Ave  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Indians,  and  seven  pertain  to 
Indian  linguistics.  This  enumeration  does  not  Include  the  manuscript  contri- 
butions to  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  and  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages,  nor  the  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication  by  the  members 
of  the  Bureau's  regular  staff. 

BElfOVAL  or  OFFICES. 

Qnarters  in  the  Smithsonian  building  having  heei  assigned  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  use  of  (he  Bureau,  and  funds  having  been  provided  by  the  sundry  civil 
act  for  the  removal  of  the  Bureau's  property,  the  work  of  transfer  was  com- 
menced on  December  10,  1000,  by  removing  the  library  from  the  third  floor  of 
the  Adams  Building,  1333  F  street  NW.,  to  the  eastern  gallery  of  the  bird  hall 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  Smithsonian  building.  The  task  was  made  difficult 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  old  stacks  and  the  books  at  the  same 
time,  but  order  was  fairly  established  In  about  a  fortnight  and  the  library  again 
put  in  service.  Not  only  Is  more  space  for  the  growing  library  afforded  by  the 
new  quartn^.  but  Increased  light  and  facilities  for  research  make  the  new 
library  far  superior  to  the  old.  The  northern  half  of  the  gallery  was  made  more 
attractive  by  painting  and  by  carpeting  with  linoleum.  It  is  yet  lacking  In  neces- 
sary space,  but  this  difficulty  wlU  be  overcome  when  that  part  of  the  south- 
eastern gallery  still  occupied  by  the  National  Museum  la  vacated. 

The  offices  and  photographic  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  were  removed  between 
December  20  and  31,  the  former  to  the  Becond.  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
north  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  building  and  one  room  (that  occupied  by  the 
ethnologlBt-ln.charge)  on  the  third  floor  of  the  northeastern  range;  the  labo- 
ratory to  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  old  National  Museum  building,  while  the 
stock  of  publications  was  given  space  on  tbe  fourth  floor  of  the  south  tower. 
Although  the  quarters  of  the  Bureau  are  now  somewhat  scattered,  the  facilities 
for  work  are  far  superior  to  those  with  which  the  Bureau  in  Its  rented  offices 
was  obliged  to  contend,  and  there  Is  less  danger  of  loss  by  Are.  The  cost  of  the 
removal.  Including  the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  tbe  library  bookcasea, 
necessary  painting  of  walls  and  woodwork,  linoleum  floor  covering,  and  electric 
wiring  and  fixtures,  aggregated  (1,000,  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

PSOFBBTT. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  manuscripts  already  referred  to,  the  property  of 
the  Bureau  consists  of  a  moderate  amount  of  Inexpensive  office  furniture, 
chiefly  desks,  chairs,  filing  cases,  and  tables,  as  well  as  photographic  negatives, 
apparatus,  and  supplies,  typewriters,  phonographs,  stationery,  and  the  undis- 
tributed stock  of  Its  publications.    The  removal  of  tbe  Bureau  and  the  assign- 
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meat  of  Its  membera  to  less  crowded  qnarten  made  It  necenary  to  aapply  &  tew 
additional  articles  of  furniture,  eepeclally  tor  the  library.  Tbe  entire  cost  of 
the  fniDltnre  acquired  during  the  fiscal  year  waa  $243.17. 

AiiminSTBATIOII. 

Pnnniant  to  the  plans  of  the  Becretarr  the  clerical  and  laboring  work  of  the 
Bureau  was  concentrated  after  the  removal  to  the  Smithsonian  building  by 
placing  the  routine  correspondence  and  flies,  the  acconnta,  the  shipment  of  pub- 
lications, the  care  of  supplies  and  other  property,  and  all  cleaning  and  repairs, 
in  Immediate  charge  of  tbe  office  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  plan 
has  served  to  slmpU^  the  administration  of  the  atCalra  of  the  Bureau,  has  pre- 
vented  duplication  of  effort,  and  has  resulted  In  a  saving  of  time  and  funds. 
Beapectfall7  submitted. 

P.  W.  Hodge, 
Bthtwlopii  t-in-  Charge, 
Dr.  Chablbs  D.  Waiaott, 

Becretarv  of  the  BmtthtotUan  IntWutUm. 
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Appxndix  III. 

REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Sib  :  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  submit  a  report  on  tbe  operatlODS  of  the  International 
Ezcbange  Service  during  tbe  Bk&I  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 

There  was  given  In  tbe  last  report  a  list  of  the  countries  to  wbicb  copies  of  tbe 
daily  iBBue  of  the  Congresslonat  Record  were  forwarded  direct  by  mail  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolotlon  of  tbe  Congress  approved  Marcb  4, 1909,  setting  aside  a 
certain  nnmt)er  of  copies  of  tbe  Record  for  exchange,  tbrough  ttie  agency  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  tlie  legislative  chambers  of  such  foreign  gorem- 
mmts  as  might  agree  to  send  to  the  United  States,  In  return,  current  copies  of 
their  parliamentary  record  or  like  publication.  Tbe  governments  of  Baden.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  New  Zealand,  Tranavaal,  and  Western  Australia  have  since  en- 
t^ed  Into  thia  exchange.  A  complete  list  of  the  countries  to  which  tbe  Record 
Is  iK>w  forwarded  is  given  below. 

Australia.  Greece.  Ronmanla. 


Austria. 

Guatemala. 

Rnaala. 

B&aea. 

Hondnraa. 

ServU. 

Belgium. 

Hungary. 

Spain. 

BnudL 

Italy. 

Switserland. 

Canada. 

New  South  Wales, 

Transvaal. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

New  Zealand. 

Uruguay. 

Cuba. 

Portugal. 

Western  Anstralla, 

Prance. 

PruBBla. 

There  are  therefore  at  present  26  countrlea  with  which  tbe  immediate  exchange 
la  conducted.  To  some  of  these  countries,  however,  two  copies  of  the  Cougrea- 
idonal  Record  are  sent — one  to  tbe  upper  and  one  to  tbe  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment— tbe  total  number  transmitted  being  31.  The  number  of  copies  of  the 
daily  tsane  of  the  Congressional  Record  provided  for  this  purpose  is  100,  the 
aame  aa  tbe  number  of  copies  of  official  documents  set  apart  for  International 
^change.  The  Institution  is  still  in  correspondence  with  other  governments 
regarding  this  immediate  exchange,  and  the  list  of  those  countries  participating 
will  DO  doubt  be  added  to  from  time  to  time. 

The  number  of  packages  bandied  during  tbe  past  year  was  221,625 — a  decrease 
from  tbe  number  for  the  preceding  year  of  7,250.  Tbe  total  weight  of  these 
packages  was  481,684  pounds— a  gain  of  8,515  pounds.  Regarding  tbe  falling 
oS  in  the  number  of  packages  handled,  attention  should  be  called  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  Increase  in  1909  was  tbe  largest  in  the  history  of  tbe  service.  Had  the 
increaae  for  that  year  be«i  normal,  the  total  number  of  packages  for  1910  would 
have  shown  a  gradual  Increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  gain  In  weight  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  taken  as  an  Indication  that  consignments  containing  more 
than  one  publication  were  more  numerous  than  during  the  preceding  year.  This 
circumstance  Is  especially  true  In  the  case  of  consignments  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  88  boxes  having  been  received  during  the  past  year  for  that  library 
and  counted  as  single  packages. 
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The  appropriation  by  Congrem  for  tbe  saiSK>rt  of  the  service  was  $32,200 
(the  eame  amount  ae  was  granted  for  the  flscal  years  1008  and  1000),  and  the 
Biim  collected  on  account  of  repflymenta  waa  $4,446.74,  making  the  total  arall- 
able  reaources  for  canylDg  oo  tbe  ajatem  of  International  exchanges  (36,648.74. 

The  exchange  offlce  contlnnea  to  render  assistance  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress In  obtaining  foreign  govemment  documents  needed  to  complete  Ita  sets. 

It  Is  gratl^lng  to  state  that  the  exchange  relations  with  Korea,  which  were 
interrupted  during  the  late  Rttaao-Japaoeae  war,  have  been  renewed,  Hla  Im- 
perial Japanese  Majesty's  resldaicy-general  at  Seoul  having  consented  to  act  aa 
the  exchange  Intermediary  between  the  two  countries.  The  numl>er  of  publi- 
cations exclianged  betwera  Korea  and  tbe  United  States  was  never  very  large, 
and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  an  official  medium  through  which  con- 
signments may  be  forwarded  will  result  In  a  fuller  interchange. 

While  the  K.  K.  Statlatlacbe  Central-Commission  In  Vienna  has  been  acting 
as  the  exchange  intermediary  between  Austria  and  the  Cnlted  States  since 
1688,  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Smlthaonlan  Institution,  under  the  arrange- 
ments entered  into  through  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  with  ttie  com- 
mission, to  bear  all  tbe  expenses  for  freight  on  conrignments  both  to  and  from 
Vienna.  The  Government  of  Auatrla  baa  now  algnlfled  Us  willingness  to  assume 
Its  share  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  exchanges  between  the  two  countries, 
and  In  the  future  the  Institution  will  therefore  be  relieved  of  this  extra  burden 
upon  Its  resources.  Tite  exchange  work  on  tbe  part  of  Austria  will  coDtlnne  to 
be  carried  on  by  tbe  Statlatlcal  Commission.  The  thanks  of  the  Institution  are 
due  to  the  president  of  tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  St^iences  and  to  the  president 
of  the  Statistical  CommlSGlon  for  aaeistance  In  this  matter. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  It  now  seems  assured  that  the  Insti- 
tution win  shortly  t>e  relieved  of  the  expense  of  conductlDg  the  paid  agoicy 
which  It  has  maintained  for  many  years  In  Leipsic  to  attend  to  tlie  tranamlssioa 
and  dlstrlbntlon  of  exchanges  between  Germany  and  tbe  United  States. 

it  Is  expected  that  in  a  few  months  there  will  be  established  In  Berlin,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  German  Govemmeot,  an  institution  to  farther  tbe  cultural 
relations  between  tbe  two  countries.  This  establlstunent  wilt  be  known  ae  the 
America  Institute,  and  It  will  assume  aa  one  of  Its  fanctlona  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  German  exctianKeB. 

While  tite  America  Inetltnte  has  not  yet  I>egtm  active  operations.  It  is  expected 
that  It  will  be  oi%anlzed  at  an  early  day,  and  that  It  will  I>e  prepared  to  take 
over  the  work  of  the  exchange  agency  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Dr.  Hugo  Muneterberg  will  be  tbe  first  director  of  the  America  Instltnte. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Institution  to  forward  by  registered  mail 
packages  received  from  abroad  for  distribution  In  tbe  United  States.  With  ■ 
view  to  reducing  the  work  In  the  Excliange  Office  and  also  to  relieving  the 
Post-Offlce  Department  of  the  extra  expense  entailed  in  handling  this  regis- 
tered matter— numbering  annually  about  21,000  packages,  aggregating  a  total 
weight  of  over  120,000  pounds — the  custom  of  registering  exchangee  whs  dis- 
continued on  October  17,  1909,  consignments  now  being  forwarded  by  ordinary 
mall.  It  should  be  added  in  this  connection,  that  the  Institution  Is  Informed 
by  tbe  Post-Offlce  I>ei)artment  that  In  tbe  ordinary  mall  there  is  an  average  lose 
of  only  1  package  In  1S,000. 

Exchange  consignments  form  part  of  the  cargo  of  almost  every  fast  etcam- 
ship  which  leaves  New  York  for  a  foreign  port.  It  Is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  occasionally  a  case  is  lost  through  the  wrei-klng  of  a  steamer.  During  the 
year  a  case  containing  exchanges  for  mlRcellnneoiiH  addressee  In  the  Transvaal 
was  destroyed  wblle  en  route  to  Pretoria,  the  steamship  Norte  Prince,  by  wbldi 
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It  WKi  traDsmltted,  bavlng  been  burned  while  off  tbe  coast  of  Soutb  Africa. 
Tbe  loss  Bt  sea  dartog  tbe  latter  part  of  1D08  of  a  case  of  exchaDgea  for  dls- 
trlbatton  In  Ecfpt  should  also  be  BOted  here.  Tbls  consignment  was  forwarded 
Id  care  of  the  Elg7ptlaD  Snrrey  Department  under  date  of  October  22,  1908,  but 
deflnlte  Information  concerning  Its  loss  has  only  recently  been  received.  Tbe 
seders  of  the  packages  contained  In  tbe  consignments  referred  to  were  com- 
mnnicated  with,  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  state  tbat,  except  In  one  or  two  Instances, 
It  was  possible  for  them  to  supply  copies  of  tbe  lost  publications.  It  may  be 
of  Interest  to  add  here  that,  so  far  as  reported  to  the  Institution,  these  are 
tbe  only  Instances  daring  the  past  Ave  years  In  which  the  entire  contents  of 
exchange  constgnmentB  have  been  lost 

uravscHAnoE  or  pcbucatiors  beiweeh  thi  crited  states  akd  other  cocktbieb. 

lUe  statement  which  follows  shows  In  detail  the  number  of  packages  received 
for  transmission  througl)  tbe  lotematlonal  EzcbanKe  Service  during  tbe  year 
aiding  June  30,  1910 : 
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During  tbe  year  there  were  sent  abroad  2,033  boxes  (an  increase  over  1909  of 
70  boxes),  of  wblcb  220  contained  complete  sets  ot  United  States  Governinent 
docnmenta  for  authorized  depoaltoriea  and  1,813  were  filled  wltb  departmental 
and  other  publlcatlona  for  depositories  of  partial  sets  and  for  distribution  to 
miscellaneous  correspondents. 

BXCHANOB  or  OOVEBNMEKT  DOCDUENTS. 

Tbe  ntinber  of  packages  sent  abroad  through  the  International  Exchange 
Service  bj  United  fltates  Oovemmeot  eetabllxbinmts  during  the  year  was 
138.1S2,  an  Increase  over  the  number  forwarded  during  the  preceding  twelve 
montlu  of  1D,812;  while  18,017  packages  were  received  In  exchange^  a  decrease 
of  2,109.  Tbis  disparity  betn-cen  the  number  of  packages  received  and  those 
sent  may  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  tact  that  many  returns  for  the  pnbU- 
catlonB  sent  abroad  are  not  made  tliroagb  the  Exchange  Service,  but  are  for- 
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warded  to  tlielr  deBUnatloDs  direct  by  mall.  Tbls  difference  Is  further  due  to 
the  practice  of  Bending  consignments  to  the  Llbrarr  of  Gongrees  Intact,  In  many 
caaes  a  whole  box  of  publlcatlouB  being  ottered  on  the  records  of  this  office  as 
one  package. 

poanoR  KEFosnoBiEa  or  urited  statics  ootebkiicht  dooumeitts. 

m  accordance  with  tieatr  stipulations  and  under  the  autborltf  of  tbe  cod- 
greealonal  resolutions  of  March  2,  1867,  and  March  2,  1901,  setting  apart  a  cer- 
tain number  of  documents  for  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  there  are  now 
sent  regularly  to  deposltortes  abroad  65  fnll  sets  of  United  States  official  publi- 
cations and  33  partial  seta. 

Wbile  the  Statutes  at  LattEO  have  for  some  years  formed  pert  of  ttie  sets  of 
government  documents  provided  for  International  exchange  purposes,  the  Ses- 
sion Laws  have  only  been  added  during  the  past  year.  This  addition  was  made 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  request  for  the  laws  having 
be«i  received  from  one  of  the  dep^torles. 

The  recipients  of  full  and  partial  seta  are  as  follows : 

DCPOsiTOBiES  or  ruLL  bets. 

Argentina :  Mlntsterlo  de  Relaclones  Exteiiores,  BnmoB  Aires. 

Argentina :  Blblloteca  de  la  UnlverEldad  Nadonal  de  La  Plata. 

Aostralla :  Library  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

Auatria:  K.  K.  Statlstlsche  Cmtral-Commlselon,  Vlama. 

Baden:  Unlversitllts-Blbliothek,  Freiburg.' 

BavaHa :  KiSnlgllclie  Hot-  und  Staats-Blbliothek,  Munich. 

Belgium :  BlbllothCque  Royale,  Brnssels. 

Bnull :  Blbllotheca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Canada :  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa. 

Cape  Colony :  Goverament  Stationery  Department,  Cape  Town. 

Chile:  Blblloteca  del  Congreso  Nacional,  Santiago. 

China :  American-Chinese  Publication  Elzchange  Department,  Shanghai  Bureau 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Shanghai. 
Colombia :  Blblloteca  Naclonat,  Bogota. 

Costa  Blca :  Oficlna  de  Dep6Blto  y  Canje  de  Pnbllcaclonee,  San  JosC. 
Gatta:  Department  of  State,  Habana. 
Doimark:  Kongellge  BibUotheket,  Gopenbagen. 
England:  British  Mueeum,  London. 

England:  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  London. 
France:  BlbllotbSqne  Natlouale,  Paria 
France:  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 
Germany:  Deutsche  Reichstags-Bib itothek,  Berlin. 
Greece:  Biblioth^que  Natlonale,  Athens. 

Haiti:  Secretatrerle  d'£tat  des  Relations  Bxtertenres,  Port  au  Prince. 
Hongiiry :  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest 
India :  Home  Department,  Government  of  India,  Calcutta. 
Ireland:  National  Library  of  Ireland.  Dublin. 
Italy:  Blblloteca  Nasionale  Vlttorlo  Emanuele,  Bome. 
Japan:  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo. 
Manitoba :  ProTincial  Library.  Winnipeg. 
Mexico:  Instltnto  Blbliogrftflco,  Blblloteca  Nacional,  Mexico. 
Nettierlands:  Library  of  tlie  States  Graeral,  The  Hagu& 
New  South  Wales :  Board  for  IntemaUoual  Exchanges,  Sydney. 
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N«w  Zealand:  0«nera1  AM^nblj'  Ltbnir,  WelllngtoD. 

Norway:  Btorttilngebi  BlMfothek.  ChrlBtlanta. 

Ontario:  Legtelatlve  Library,  Tonmto. 

Pern :  Blblloteca  Nadonal,  Lima. 

Portngal:  Blbllotbeca  Naclonal,  LIrtmn. 

PrtiBala :  EOntgllche  BIbllothek,  Berlin. 

Quebec :  l^eglalatlTe  Library,  Quebec. 

Queenaland :  Parliamentary  Library,  Briabane. 

Russia :  Imperial  Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg. 

Saxony:  ESnlgllche  Oeffentllcbe  Bibllothek,  Dresden. 

Serrla:  Hiuistere  des  Affaires  Etrang&res,  Belgrada 

Sontb  Australia:  Parltamentarr  Library,  Adelaide. 

Spain :  Servtclo  del  Camblo  iDtemadonal  de  Publlcaclones,  Guerpo  Facultative 

de  Arcblveros,  Blbliotecarlos  y  ArqueOlogos,  Madrid. 
Sweden:  Kungllga  Biblloteket.  Stockbolm. 
Switzerland:  Blbliotb^ue  FM^rale,  Berne. 
Tasmania:  Parliamentary  Library,  Hobart 
Transvaal :  Oovemment  Library,  Pretoria. 
Turkey:  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Constantinople. 
Umguay :  Oflclna  de  DepAtdto,  Reparto  y  Canje  Internaclooal  de  Pnbllcaclonee, 

Montevideo. 
Venezuela:  Biblloteca  Naclonal,  Carftcas. 
Victoria :  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

Western  AuMralla :  Public  Library  of  Western  Anstralla,  Pertb. 
warttemberg:  KOnigllcbe  Landesblbllotbek,  Stuttgart  j 

DEP08ITOBIES  OF  FAKTIAI.  SRS. 

Alberta:  L^islatlve  Library,  Edmonton. 

Alsace-Lorraine:  K.  Mlniaterium  fttr  Blsass-Lotbrlngen,  Strasaburg. 

Bolivia :  Mlnlsterlo  de  ColonizaclOn  y  Agrlcnltnra,  La  Pas. 

Brltisb  Columbia :  Legislative  Library,  Victoria. 

Bremen :  SenatakommlsslOQ  fUr  Reicbe-  und  Anawftrtlge  Angelegenbelteti. 

Bulgaria :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affalra,  Soda. 

Ceylon  :  United  States  Consul,  Colombo. 

Ecuador :  Biblloteca  Naclonal,  Quito. 

Egypt:  Blbllotb^que  Kbedivlale,  Cairo. 

Guatemala  :  Secretary  of  tbe  Government,  Guatemala. 

Hamburg :  SenatskommtssIoQ  tiii  die  Relchs-  und  AuswKrtigen  Angel^enbelteu. 

Hesse:  Grossberzogliche  Hof-Blbllotbek,  Darmstadt 

Hondnras:  Secretary  of  tbe  Government,  Tegnclgalpa. 

Jamaica :  Colonial  Secretary,  Elngston. 

Liberia :  Department  of  State.  Monrovia. 

Louraigo  Marquee :  Government  Library,  Lourenco  Marquee 

Malta :  Lieutenant-Governor,  Valetta. 

Montenegro :  Miniature  Princler  des  Affaires  fitrangeres,  Cetlnje. 

Natal :  Colonial  Governor,  Pietermarlteburg, 

Newfoundland:  Colonial  Secretary,  SL  Johns. 

New  Brunswick:  Lenlalatlve  Library,  St.  John. 

Nicaragua :  Superlntendente  de  ArcblvM  Naclonales,  Managua. 

Northwest  Territories :  Government  LlbMry,  Reglna. 

Nova  Scotia  :  Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

Orange  River  Colony :  Government  Library,  Bloemfonteln. 

Panama :  Secretaria  de  Relacloues  Bzteriorea,  Panama. 

Prince  Edward  Island:  LegtslaUve  Library,  Cbarlottetown. 
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Paragnay:  Oflclna  Oeneral  de  InfbrmacloiieB  y  Canjes  r  Commlnrla  General  d 

Inmlgracko),  Amnclon. 
Boomania :  Academta  Romans,  Bncareet 
Salvador :  Mlnlsterlo  de  Relaciones  Ezterlorea,  San  Salvador^ 
StraltB  SettlemeotB :  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
Slam :  Department  of  Foreign  Affaire,  Bangkok. 
Ttfsina :  BOrgermelater  der  Banpt-  nnd  Sealdens-Stadt. 


Tbe  names  of  neir  correBpondtnta  In  every  part  of  tlie  world  are  constantly 
being  added  to  tbe  exchanee  Hat.  00  tbat  tbey  now  reach  a  total  of  68,606,  an 
Increaae  of  975  over  tbose  of  the  preceding  year.  Theae  correapondeats  are 
snbdlTlded  aa  follows : 

Foreign  histltnUonB 3, 925 

Foreign   ludlriduala 8, 300 

Domestic  Inatitutlona 16,700 

Domestic  Individuals 34,780 

A  table  showing  the  nnmber  of  correspondents  In  each  country  at  the  close 
of  1907  will  be  fonnd  In  the  re^rt  tor  that  year. 

Binjs  ooT^umta  the  TRAHBuiasion  or  kighahoes. 

The  circular  containing  the  mlea  governing  the  transmission  of  exchanges 
baa  been  revised  daring  the  year,  and  undn*  date  of  June  30, 1910,  a  new  edition 
was  published.  The  circular  la  here  reproduced  for  the  Information  of  those 
who  may  wlah  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  service  in  tbe  forwarding  of 
exchangefl : 

In  effecting  the  distribution  of  Its  first  pnbllcattons  abroad  the  Smith  son  I  a  11 
Institution  established  rdatlona  with  certain  foreign  scientific  societies  and 
libraries  by  means  of  which  it  was  enabled  to  materially  assist  institutions  and 
Individuals  of  this  country  in  the  transtnlaslon  of  their  publications  nbrond 
and  also  foreign  societies  and  Individuals  in  distributing  their  publications  in  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  yeare  the  Smithsonian  Instltntion  has  been  charged  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  official  exchange  bureau  of  the  United  States  Government, 
through  which  the  publications  authorized  by  Congress  are  exchanged  for  those 
of  other  governments;  and  by  a  formal  treaty  it  acts  as  Intermediary  betiveen 
the  learned  bodies  and  literary  and  scientific  societies  of  the  contracting  states 
for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  their  publications. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  thU  Is  an  International  and  not  a  domestic 
exchange  service,  and  that  It  is  used  to  facilitate  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  only.  As  excbanges  from  domestic  sources  for 
addresses  In  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  filco,  and  other  territory 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  do  not  come  within  tbe  desig- 
nation "  international,"  they  are  not  accepted  for  transmission. 

Packages  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  enumerated  below  will  t>e 
received  by  the  Smlthsoninn  Institution  from  persons  or  institutions  of  learning 
In  the  United  States  and  forwarded  to  their  destinations  through  Its  own  ngents 
or  through  tbe  various  exchange  bureaus  In  other  countries.  The  Smithsonian 
agents  and  these  bureaus  will  likewise  receive  from  correspondents  In  their 
countries  such  publications  for  addresses  In  the  United  States  and  territory 
subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  as  may  be  delivered  to  them  under  rules  almllar  to 
those  prescribed  herein,  and  will  forward  them  to  Washington,  after  which  tbe 
Institution  will  tmdertake  their  distribution, 
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On  tbe  receipt  of  a  consfgnmeiit  from  a  domestic  aonrce  It 
"  record  nnmber,"  this  namber  being  placed  on  eacb  pachage  contained  In  tbe 
caaslgnment  A  record  Is  tben  made  of  tbe  ^itlre  llat  of  packageB  nnder  tbe 
Bender's  name,  and  tbe  separate  packages  are  entered  under  tbe  name  of  tbe 
person  or  office  addressed.  An  account  Is  tbus  established  with  every  corre- 
spondent of  tbe  luBtitutloo,  wblcb  sbows  readily  what  packages  each  one  bas 
sent  or  recelred  through  tbe  Exchange  Serrlce.  The  books  are  then  packed  In 
boxes  wltb  contributions  from  other  senders  for  the  Bame  country,  and  are  for- 
warded by  fast  freight  to  the  bureau  or  agency  abroad  wblcb  has  nndertakoi  to 
distribute  exchanges  In  that  country.  To  Qreat  Brttaia  and  Germany,  where 
paid  agencies  of  tbe  Institution  are  maintained,  Hhlpments  are  made  weekly; 
to  all  other  coimtrles  transmlBslous  are  made  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  one 
month. 

GonslgnmentB  from  abroad  for  correepondents  In  tbe  United  States  and  Its 
poBsesalons  are  distributed  by  mall  under  frank,  a  record  baring  first  been  made 
of  tbe  name  of  tbe  sender  and  of  tbe  address  of  eacb  package. 

The  Institution  assumes  no  reeponalbillty  In  tbe  transmission  of  packages,  but 
at  all  times  uses  Its  best  endeavors  to  forward  promptly  to  destination  excbangea 
Intrusted  to  Its  care. 

Tbe  rnles  governing  tbe  Smitbaonlan  International  Elxcliange  Service  are  sa 
follows : 

1.  Gonslgnmrats  from  correspondents  In  tbe  United  States  containing  packages 
for  transmission  abroad  should  be  addressed  "  Smithsonian  Institution,  Inter- 
national Exchanges,  Washington,  D.  G." 

2.  In  forwarding  a  conalgnment  the  sender  should  address  a  letter  to  tbe 
iDsUtntlon,  stating  by  what  route  It  Is  being  shipped,  and  the  number  of  boxeB 
or  parcels  of  which  it  Is  composed. 

3.  Packages  should  be  legibly  addressed,  using,  when  practicable,  tbe  language 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  forwarded.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
dispute  as  to  ownership,  names  of  Individuals  should  be  omitted  from  packages 
Intended  for  societies  and  other  eetabliabmenta 

4.  Packages  should  be  securely  wrapped  in  stout  paper  and,  vibea  neeessaiy, 
tied  with  strong  twine. 

5.  No  package  to  a  single  address  should  exceed  about  ime-halt  of  one  cubic 
foot 

6.  Letters  are  not  permitted  In  exchange  packages. 

7.  If  donors  desire  acknowledgments,  packages  may  contain  receipt  forms  to 
be  signed  and  returned  by  the  establishment  or  iudlvldaal  addressed;  and. 
should  publications  be  desired  in  exchange,  a  request  to  that  effect  may  be 
printed  on  the  receipt  form  or  on  tbe  package. 

8.  Exchangea  must  be  delivered  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  Its  agents 
wltb  all  charges  paid. 

•9.  The  Institution  and  Its  agents  will  not  knowingly  receive  for  any  address 
purchased  books;  apparatus  or  Instruments  of  any  description,  whether  pnr- 
chaaed  or  presented ;  nor  specimens  of  any  nature  except  when  permission  from 
tbe  Inatltntion  bas  be«i  obtained,  and  tben  only  under  the  following  conditions 

(a)  Specimens  In  Quid  will  not  be  accepted  for  trausmlaslon. 

(6)  Botanical  specimens  will  be  tranamltted  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound. 

(c)  All  other  specimens  will  be  transmitted  at  tbe  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

U8T   OP   BDBEAUB   OR   AOKKCIES   TBBOUOH    WHICH   EXCHAROES   ABE   TBARaMITTlD. 

Following  la  a  list  of  bureaus  or  agencies  through  wblcb  the  dlstrlbntloa  ot 
^changcfl  Is  effected.    Those  In  tbe  larger  and  many  In  tbe  amaller  o 
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Algeria,  via  Fnnce. 
Aiicola,Tla  PortngaL 
Azgasttna:  GomlBUn  Protectorft  de  BlbUotecaa  Popnlarent  Gille  Pwn  No.  flBS, 

Buenoa  Aires. 
Aoattia :  K.  K.  StatlBtlBche  Cmtral-Conunlasloa,  Vienna. 
Axorea,  rla  PortngaL 

Baitadoa:  Imperial  Department  of  Agrlcaltnre^  Bridgetown. 
Belglam :  Service  Beige  des  ficbasges  Intematlonaax,  Rne  dn  Unato  B,  Bma- 

aelB. 
Bermnda.     (Sent  by  maU.) 

Bolivia :  Ofldna  Naclooal  de  Estadlatlca,  La  Paa. 
Braxll:  SerrlQo  de  PermatacOea  Intemadonaes,  Blbllottaeca  Nadonal,  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 
Brltlsli  Colonies:  Grown  AgmtH  for  tbe  Colonlea,  London.* 
BritiBb  Oniana :  Royal  Agrlcultnral  and  Commercial  Society,  Oeorgetown. 
Brltlili  HoQdnraa:  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize. 
Bulgaria :  Insdtutions  et  BlbUotbique  Sclentlflqnee  de  S.  A.  R.  1e  Prince  de 

Bnlgarte,  Sofia. 
Canada.     (Sent  by  mail.) 
Canary  Islands,  via  Spain. 

Cape  Colony :  Government  Stationery  Department,  Cape  Town. 
Cblle:  Servtclo  de  Canjes  Intemadonalea,  Blblloteca  Nacional,  Santiago. 
Cblna:  Zi-ba-wei  Observatory,  Sbangbat. 
Colombia :  Oflcina  de  (^njes  Intemadonalea  y  Reparto,  Blblloteca  Nadonal, 

Bogota. 
Coota  Blca :  Ofldna  de  DepOsIto  y  Canje  de  Pnbllcadonea,  San  Jose. 
Cuba.    (Sent  by  mall.) 

Denmark:  Kongelige  Daneke  Tldenskabemes  Selskab,  Copeobagen. 
Dntcb  Qaiana :  Surlnaamsche  Eolonlale  Blbllotbeek,  Paramaribo. 
Ecuador :  Mlnlsterlo  de  Relaclones  Hxterlorea,  Quito. 
Egypt;  Director-General,  Survey  Department,  Olaa  (Uudlrta). 
France:  Service  Frencals  des  ^changes  Intematlonanx,  110  Rne  de  Orenelle. 

Parla. 
Friendly  iBlanda.     (Srat  by  maU.) 

Gwmany:  Karl  W.  Hlersemann,  KSnlgSBtrasse  29,  Leipzig. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Meeare.  WlUlam  Wesl^  &  Son,  28  Essex  street. 

Strand,  London. 
Greece:  BIbllotbeque  Natlonale^  Atbena 
Oreeiland,  via  Denmark. 
Ooadelonpe,  via  France. 

Gitatemala :  Instltuto  Nadonal  de  Taronea,  Guatemala. 
Guinea,  via  Portugal. 

Halt! :  Secretaire  d'Etat  dee  RelaUons  fixterieures.  Port  an  Prince.  ^ 

Honduras :  Blblloteca  Nadonal,  Tegucigalpa. 

Htmcary:  Dr.  Julius  Plkler,  Himlcipal  Office  of  Statistics,  City  Hall,  Budapest 
Icdand,  via  Denmark. 
India :  India  Store  Department,  India  Office,  London. 

■TblB  merttaod  Is  employed  for  oommonlcatlng  with  several  of  tbe  Brltlsb 
GfdoQlea  wltb  wblch  no  medium  Is  available  for  forwarding  exchanges  direct 
oecM*— Ifr— 6 
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Italy :  Uflkrlo  defdl  Scambl  Internaslouall.  BIbtloteca  Naitonale  Vlttorlo  Boiaii- 

aele,  Rome. 
Jamaica :  Iiuttttute  of  Jamaica,  Etngaton. 
Japan:  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo. 
Java,  via  Netherlands. 

Korea :  His  Imperial  Japaneae  Uajesty'a  ReeldeDcy-Oeaeral,  Seoal. 
Liberia :  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 
Lonreoco  Merqaes :  OoTemment  Library,  Loorenco  Uarques. 
Luxembarg,  via  Owmany. 
Madagaacar,  via  France. 
Madeira,  Tia  PortagaL 
Mexico.   (Salt  by  malL) 

Montenegro:  Miniature  Prinder  dea  AlTalrea  l^itrang^ree,  Cetlnjei 
Mozambique,  via  Fortagal. 
Natal;  Agent-aeoeral  for  Natal.  London. 
Netherlands:  Bnrean  Sclenttflque  Central  Nterlandals.  BIbllotbeque  de  )'Unl- 

verslte,  Leydeo. 
Nevrfoondland.    (Sent  by  mall.) 
New  Oolnea.  via  Netherlands. 
New  Hebrides.    (Sent  by  mall.) 

New  Sonth  Wales:  Board  for  International  Exchangea.  Pnbllc  Library,  Sydn^. 
New  Zealand:  Dominion  Musenm.  Wellington. 
Nicaragua :  MInlsterio  de  Reladonea  Ezteriore«,  Hanagna. 
Norway :  Kongellge  Norske  Frederlka  Unlversltet  BIbllotheket,  Chrlstlanla. 
Panama :  Secretaiia  de  Relaclonea  Ezterlores,  Panama. 
Paragnay:  MIoMerlo  de  Retadones  Bxterlorea,  Aanncton. 

Persia:  Board  of  Foreign  Mlsalons  of  the  Preabyterian  Cbnrch,  New  Tork  City. 
Pern :  Ofldna  de  Reparto.  Depfislto  y  Canje  Intemaclona]  de  Publlcadones. 

MInlsterio  de  Fomento,  Lima. 
Portugal :  Serrlco  de  PermutagOea  Intemadonaes,  BIbllottieca  Nadonal,  Usbon. 
Que«iBland :  Board  of  Kzcbanges  of  International   Publications,  Parliament 

House,  Brisbane. 
Ronmanla,  via  Germany. 
Russia:   Gommlsalon   Roase  des  Ecbangea   Intematlonauz,   Blbllotb^ue   Im- 

p^rlale  Publlqoe,  St  Petersburg. 
Saint  Christopher.     (Sent  by  mall.) 

Salvador;  MInlsterio  de  Reladonea  Ezteriores,  San  Salvador. 
Santo  Domingo.    (Sent  by  mall.) 

S^vla :  Section  Administrative  du  Miniature  dee  Affaires  Btrangftres,  Belgrade. 
Slam :  Etepartment  of  Foreign  AETalrs.  Bangkok. 
South  Australia :  Pnbllc  Library  of  South  Anstralla,  Adelaide. 
Spain :  Serviclo  del  Camblo  Intemadonal  de  Pnbllcaclottea,  C^erpo  Facaltstiro 

de  Archlveros,  Blbllotecarios  y  ArqueOlogos,  Madrid. 
Sumatra,  via  NeUierlands. 

Sweden :  Eougllga  Svenska  Tetenskaps  Akadonlen,  Stockholm. 
Switzerland:  Service  des  Bchangee  Interna Uonaux,  BIbllotbeque  Federate  Cm- 

trale,  Bern. 
Syria :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Tork. 
Tasmania ;  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobart. 
Transvaal :  Oovemment  Library,  Pretoria, 
Trinidad :  Victoria  Institute,  Fori  of  Spahi. 
Touis,  via  France. 
Tork^ :  American  Board  of  Commlatf oners  for  Foreign  Ulnioni,  BoMon. 
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TTmsnaj:  Ofldna  de  DapMto,  BefMrto  7  Oanje  IntemAclonal,  Montevideo. 

TcmeKoela :  Blbltoteca  Nachmal,  Ouacai. 

Victoria :  Public  Library  of  Tlctoite,  Utf  bonrna 

WeBtem  Anstralla :  Public  Ubrarr  of  Waatam  Anatralla,  Fertb. 

Zanzibar.    (Sent  bj  mail.) 

la  condaelon.  It  la  my  sad  dnty  to  record  bei»  tbe  dsKth,  on  Janoaiy  27, 1010, 
of  Ferdmand  T.  Ben?,  Cblef  Clerk  of  tbe  International  Exchange  Serrlce.  Hr. 
Berry  waa  appointed  as  clerk  Janoary  9,  1884,  and  becanie  cUet  clerk  of  tbe 
ezcbangea  on  July  1,  190T.  During  the  twenty-alx  yeara  tbat  Hr.  Beiry  awred 
tbe  Institution  bis  woi^  waa  faltbfnlly  and  efitciently  perfonued,  and  Ms  losa 
ia  deeply  regretted. 
BevectfoUy  aubmttted. 

0.  W.  Bboeiuxis, 
Oltief  Ofaric,  IntemaUoMU  BtKhangt  Service. 
Dr.  OHASLn  D.  Waloott, 

aeoretant  of  Ike  BmUheoHlan  /mMMMoh. 
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BHPOBT  ON  THB  NATIONAL  ZOOLOQICAL  PABE. 

Bn :  I  Iiave  tlie  honor  to  present  faer«wltb  a  report  of  tlie  opavtlona  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  for  the  flacal  year  ended  Jnne  SO,  1910. 

The  appropriation  fOr  that  year  was  |9fi,000,  and  the  estimated  amonnt  for 
GUrroit  malnt^unce  was  $88,706.92,  leading  bnt  |U,20S.O6  from  which  to  make 
nacessarr  repairs  and  extendons  of  balldlngs,  ImproTeineiits  of  roada  and 
gromids,  and  additions  to  the  collection. 

The  largest  sum  expended  for  any  one  object  was  that  of  $S,291,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  animals  from  Africa,  a  detailed  account  of  whkh  Is  appended 
hereto.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  animals  alterations  and  additions  were 
made  to  the  baildlngs  already  in  use.  In  the  extension  to  the  lion  house  a 
number  of  small  and  comparatively  slight  cages  were  removed  and  six  new  and 
larger  ones,  strong  enough  to  hold  lions  and  other  large  cata,  were  built  In. 
The  antelope  house  was  enlarged  by  an  extension  GO  by  BO  feet,  thus  fumishtng 
ten  additional  stalls  and  a  much  needed  new  ^trance.  The  bnilding,  although 
very  simple  In  construction.  Is  now  admirably  adapted  for  acconunodating  visit- 
ors, having  three  entrances  with  convenient  approaches.  The  new  stalls  or 
cages  are  provided  with  commodious  yards,  which  were  nearly  completed  at  the 
cloae  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  first  work  of  the  year  was  the  construction  of  a  suitable  pool  for  sea 
lions  and  seals,  which  was  established  in  the  wooded  valley  occupied  by  the 
beaver.  This  pool  Is  47  by  96  feet,  with  a  depth  of  6  feet  3  inches.  It  has  a 
shelt^  house  of  stone,  ample  banks,  and  a  level  tmrder,  the  whole  inclosed  with 
an  Iron  fenc& 

Two  watchman's  houses  were  placed  at  the  park  entrance  and  a  flag  pole 
was  erected  on  the  hill  south  of  the  lion  house. 

This  was  all  the  new  work  that  It  was  possible  to  execute  from  the  limited 
amount  available. 

Minor  Improvements  and  repairs  were  made  as  follows:  Concrete  steps  and 
walk  to  the  bird  house;  connecting  the  culvert  In  the  beavw  valley  with  Rock 
Creek  sewer;  painting  flying  cage;  surfacing  gravel  and  cinder  walks;  making 
a  serviceable  road  to  the  coal  vault  of  the  central  heating  plant. 

Much  of  this  work  It  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  economically  by  the  use  of 
stone  from  a  quarry  Ui  the  park  and  of  sand  and  gravel  fr<Mn  the  creek. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of  tlie  cost  of  this  work : 

Alterations  to  lion  bouse fl,  100.00 

Addition  to  antelope  house,  with  approach 2,n00.00 

Sea.Uon  pond.  Including  stonework,  concrete  construction,  fencing, 

grading,  planting,  and  walk 2,020.00 

Two  watch  houses  (*120  each) 2B0.00 

Flag  pole 100.00 

Steps  and  walk  to  bird  house 110.00 

Culvert  and  connecUon 600.00 

Bepalntlng  flying  cage 426.00 

Snrtacing  walks 800. 00 

Boad  to  coal  vault 12S.00 
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Whlla  the  SmIUuonlaD  Eii>edltlon  was  In  British  East  Africa  Mr.  W.  N. 
HcMlllan,  of  Nairobi,  presented  to  the  park  a  collection  of  East  African  anlmala 
which  he  had  gathered  at  hla  place,  Juja  farm,  atwut  2B  miles  from  Nairobi. 
The  collection  Included  5  lions,  2  cheetaba,  a  leopard,  a  Grant's  gazelle,  a  wart- 
hog,  and  several  smaller  mammals  and  birds.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  said 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  perk  to  Nairobi  to  attend  to  the  shipping 
and  come  thrangh  witb  the  animals,  on  account  of  the  Importance  and  Talae  of 
this  collection,  and  the  fact,  stated  by  the  Smitbsonlan  party,  that  other  desir- 
able apeclmoia,  already  In  captivity,  could  be  obtained  In  the  region  aboat 
Nairobi,  and  also  because  of  tbe  epeolnl  precautloas  which  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment requlfcd  to  be  taken  In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagions diseases,  either  through  the  animals  themselves  or  by  means  of  food 
or  other  supplies  obtained  for  them.  He  left'  Wnahlogton  toward  the  end  of 
July,  1809,  and  returned  with  tbe  animals  December  17.  Shipmeit  from  Mom- 
basa was  made  October  28  by  a  steamer  of  the  Compagnle  des  Messagerles 
Maritlmes.  At  Port  ftnld  the  animals  were  transferred  to  a  lighter  and  kept 
there,  withont  landing,  fur  thirteen  days,  awaiting  tbe  arrival  of  a  stenmer  going 
directly  to  Pblladelpfaia.  Tbe  voyage  from  Port  Said,  by  a  German  freight 
steamer,  occupied  twenty-sis  days,  but  the  weather  was  unusunJly  favorable. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  animals,  very  recently  captured  or  very  yoimg, 
there  was  no  loss  between  Nairobi  and  Pblludelplila.  The  ruminants  and  wart- 
bog  were  tield  In  quarantine  nt  Pbiladelpbla  for  about  six  weeks  to  allow 
thorough  InapectloD  and  Inoculiition  tests  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  they 
carried  any  communlciible  dlseiiBe.  it  Is  grstlfying  that  all  proved  to  be  free 
from  disease,  since  the  region  from  which  tbey  came  can  fumlsta  many  Im- 
portant animals  which  are  as  yet  but  little  represented  In  soologlcal  collections. 
Through  tbe  kindness  df  tbe  Phlladelphln  2^!oglcnl  Society  the  animals  irere 
k^it  at  their  gardens  during  the  time  of  qunrnntlne.  The  two  cheetahs  bad 
died  before  shipment  was  made  and  the  male  Grant's  gazelle  bad  been  killed  by 
accident.  With  these  exceptions  all  of  the  animals  presented  by  Mr.  McMIUan 
reached  Washington  enfeiy  and  are  still  at  the  perk.  A  pair  of  eland,  a  pair  of 
Cake's  hartebeest,  a  waterbuck,  a  Grnnt's  zebra,  and  a  bateleur  eagle,  which 
were  purchased,  reached  Philadelphia  lu  atiiiarently  good  condition,  but  the  male 
eland  died  of  Impaction  of  tbe  Intestine  while  In  quarantine.  A  young  male 
eland  was  presented  by  I.ord  Delnmere,  but,  being  in  poor  condition  when 
received,  lived  only  a  few  days.  A  pair  of  Thomson's  gazelle  and  an  Impala, 
all  very  young,  and  a  pair  of  wblte-bearded  gnu,  caught  Just  before  shipping,  also 
died  very  soon. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Goldfinch,  assistant  game  ranger  of  British  Eost  Africa,  presented 
a  bytax  and  two  specimens  of  Lophlomys,  a  rare  and  little-known  rodent. 

The  21  animals  which  reached  the  United  States  Included  15  species,  of 
which  13  were  species  or  subspecies  not  at  any  time  before  represented  In  the 
collection  of  the  park.  Tlte  lions  are  of  tbe  subspecies  known  as  "  Kilimanjaro 
lloo"  (FetU  leo  tahaUentit). 

In  arranging  for  transportation  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  I»ndon  and  Ham- 
bnrs,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  brief  visits  were  made  to  14 
soologlcsl  gardens  In  Enrope,  and  the  Oiza  Garden,  near  Cairo,  was  visited  on 
the  ratnm. 

Tbe  expendltnrea  In  connection  with  these  animate  were: 

Freight,  hanllng,  and  expenses  of  tranasfalpplng $2,65S 

Pnrcban  of  animals 728 
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Food  for  animals $620 

Tnnsportatlta  and  mbslBUnoe  of  A.  B.  Bak«r 7S0 

Help  with  animals,  including  services  of  attendants,  gratnltiea  to  sblp's 

offlcere,etc IW 

Telesraidi  and  cable  menages 43 

HIscellaneona T5 

Total 5, 291 

Thlrty-fonr  species  or  snbspedes  new  to  tbe  collection  were  exhibited  dnring 
the  year,  inclodlng: 

DeCasBB  waterbnck. 
Oranf  B  gaaelle. 
Mnntjac 
Grant's  i^tra. 
Northern  wartbog. 


Capehyrax. 
Sbort-talled  eagle. 
WarUke  created  eagle. 


ZJablma 
Whooping  crane. 
North  African  oatricb. 


Kilimanjaro  lion. 

Oonded  leopard. 

Indian  tapir. 

East  African  eland. 

Coke's  bartebeest 
Tbe  most  Important  losses  were : 

Indian  tapir.  Dromedary. 

East  African  eland.  2  llamas. 

2  Rocky  Honataln  sheep.     2  Jaguars. 

8  mnle  deer.  2  Tasmanlan  wolves. 

Beindeer.  2  leopards. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  dead  anlmala  were  aent  to  tbe  National  Mnsentn. 
Autopsies  were  made  by  pathologists  of  the  Bnrean  of  Animal  Indastry  on  99 

animals,  showing  canaes  of  death  as  follows  : 

Hydrophllosls 2 

ProteurtwcllloslB 

Poroc^balns  Infestation  .. 

Septicemia 

Intestinal  paraaltes 

Enterotoxlam 


Pulmonary  ccogestion 2 

Aqieiflllosis 6 

Qastro-enterltls 8 

EMiterltls - 12 

Gastritis — 7 

Hemorrhagic  enterltlB 2 

Nephritis S 

Fnt^  degeneration  of  IItw 1 

Peritonitis 2 

Metritis 1 

Intestinal  coccidlosis B 

Cercomoniaals S 


Psoroptic  mange- 


No  cause  (bund  ,. 


Tbe  number  of  vidtora  to  tbe  park  during  tbe  year  was  72tJS6$.  a  dally  average 
of  1,977.  This  number  is  an  Increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1S6316,  and  an 
increaae  In  tbe  dally  average  of  4S0.  Tbe  largest  number  In  any  mmth  was 
lEie,4S2,  in  March.  1910,  a  dally  average  for  the  mnnth  of  R,046. 

Dnring  tbe  year  there  visited  the  perk  ISS  schools,  Sunday  schools,  classes, 
•itc.,  with  3.888  pupils,  a  monthly  average  of  824  pupils.  While  most  of  them 
were  from  the  city  and  Immediate  riclnity,  34  of  the  schools  were  from  neigb- 
borlng  States,  and  classes  came  from  Falinontb  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts; 
Stalford  Springs,  Connecticut;  Rochester,  Dover.  Exeter,  and  Newport  New 
Hampshire;   Bellows  Fnlla,  Vermont;  and  Sanford.  Maine, 
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Btatement  of  the  collection. 
AccMalonB  during  the  year : 


Bom  and  hatched  in  National  Zoolc^cat  Park 64 

Captored  In  National  Zoological  Park 1 


Rhema  monkey.  MIbs  Justine  Ingersoll,  Boston,  Mass .._  2 

Common  macaqoe: 

Willlani,  P.  Wenger,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

G.  K,  Tompkins,  Warrenton,  Va 1 

Bmtnet  macaque,  G.  R.  Tompkine,  WaireuttHi,  Va 1 

Baboon,  W.  N.  McMillan.  Nairobi.  British  Bast  Africa ] 

White- throated  capuchin,  Roland  Davis.  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Lion,  W.  N.  McMillan.  Nairobi.  British  East  Africa 5 

Leopard,  W.  N.  McMillan.  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa 1 

Bay  lynx,  Adams  Express  Co..  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Florida  lynx.  Howard  Elliott,  Washington,  D.  0 I 

Coyote,  R.  P.  Neuman,  Englewood,  Kans 2 

Gray  fox,  J.  F.  Vnven&gt,  Washington,  D.  0 1 

American  otter,  Frederic  B.  Hyde,  Washlngt<m,  D,  C 2 

KInkaJon.  Surg,  W.  H.  Bell,  U.  S,  Navy,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 1 

Common  skunk,  F.  C.  Duehrlng.  Washington,  D.  'C— 1 

(^nnamon  bear,  E.  S.  Bmce,  D.  8.  Forest  Service 1 

Virginia  deer,  llios.  Blagden,  Washington.  D.  C-— 1 

Common  goat,  John  R.  McLean,  Washington,  D.  C 4 

Grant's  gaselle.  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa 1 

Northern  warthog,  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa 1 

Lophtomys,  G.  H.  GoldQncb.  Aest.  Game  Ranger,  Nairobi,  Brlttab  East 

Africa  1 

English  rabbit: 

Mrs.  Blrdeall,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Mrs.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C 2 


Charles  L.  Medley,  Victoria,  Ho 1 

E.  Droop,  Washington,  D.  C 2 

The  President,  Washington,  D.  C 2 

D,  L.  Coon,  Washington,  D.  C I 

Albino  opoasnm,  donor  unknown --..  I 

Sparrow  hawk,  Mrs.  C.  H.  UcAndrie,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Sbarp«hlnnecl  hawk,  E.  L.  Burrltt,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Red-shonldered  hawk,  T.  Hanlon,  Washington,  D.  C 1 

Bald  eagle.  Col.  E.  L.  Montague,  Waahtngton,  D.  C 1 

Warlike  crested  eagle,  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  Britleb  East  Africa 1 

Hawk.  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  British  Eaat  Africa 1 

E^srptlan  vulture,  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  British  Bast  Africa 1 

Plleated  vulture,  W.  N.  McMillan,  Nairobi,  British  Bast  Africa 1 

Great  homed  owl :. 

John  Hlcketts,  FUnton,  Pa 1 

DMkor  unknown _ *.,._  ■  1 

.oogle 
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Barn  owl: 

K.  H.  Ohappell,  Waihlngton,  D.  C 

Dr.  C.  N.  Lemnan,  Waahlngtm,  D.  0. — - 

Screech  owl: 

BarxDond  Oampbell,  Waaliinxton,  IX  O 

Ura.  Artbar  Lee,  Waahlntgon,  D.  O 

Red  and  jellow  and  bine  macaw,  D.  8.  Sbeahan,  WaaUnstoa,  D.  O 

Red-sbonldered  Amacon,  Hn.  Bldcntil,  Waablngton,  D.  O 

Tellow-froated  AmaEon,  B.  Hnnos,  H<Midtiraa 

Parrakeet ; 

Mra.  Leigh  Hunt,  Betbeada,  Md 

M.  B,  Tubman.  WaablDgton,  D.  0 

Common  canar;: 

M.  Donmer,  WaabtngtoD,  D.  O— 


Mra.  H.  C.  Steaart,  Washington,  D.  C 

Cutler  Vfckery,  WaablnEton,  D.  O 

Java  sparrow,  Mlaa  M.  Britton,  Waahlngton,  D.  C 

Jtmgle  fowl.  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  T.. 

Wood  IbiB,  A.  M.  Nicholson,  Orlando,  Fto 

WblBtllng  swan,  Mrs.  Bltagerald,  Washington,  D.  C 

Brant,  Dr.  H.  L.  GoBllug.  Washington,  D.  O 

Alligator : 

Mark  Sloane,  Washington,  D.  0-. 


Mlaa  C  Hamdon,  WasblnKton,  D.  C— 


Dr.  W.  8.  Harban,  Washington,  D.  0 

DeF.  Lamer.  Washington,  D.  C 

Edgar  Sbrere,  Washington,  D.  C 

Mrs.  Mary  Bartlett,  West  Mllford,  W.  Va 

Olla  monster,  Qnetar  Frlebns,  Washington,  D.  0— 

Rattleenake,  0.  H.  White,  Washington,  D.  0 

Black  snake: 

W.  V.  Cox,  Washington,  D.  0 

Thoa  C  Johnson,  Deanwood,  D.  C 

House  snake,  Thos.  C  Johnson,  Deanwood,  D.  C— 
Garter  snake.  H.  P.  Cart,  Washington,  D.  C 

SDMUABT. 

Animals  on  band  Jnly  1, 1009 

Accesrions  during  the  year 


Deduct  lose  (by  escbaage,  death,  and  returning  of  antmala) 200 

On  hand  June  80^  1010 1,424 
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BEPOKT  ON  THE  ASTEOPHTSIOAL  OBSBEVATORr. 

Sib:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  preaent  the  following  r^Mrt  on  tbe  operaUons  of  tb« 
SmlUiBonlan  AstroptiTilcal  Obnrvatorr  for  tbe  jear  ending  Jane  80,  1910: 

XgUIPMBIT. 

Tbe  eqolpnient  of  tti«  obBerrator;  Is  aa  follows : 

(a)  At  Wasblngton,  In  an  Inckmire  of  about  16,000  square  feet,  are  contained 
five  Bmall  frame  bnlldtnga  used  for  obserrlng  and  compntlng  parpoaea,  three 
movable  frame  abeltera  covering  aereral  out-of-door  plecea  of  apparatua,  and 
alao  one  email  brick  building  contalninK  a  storage  battery  and  electrical  dla- 
trlbntlcn  apperatoa. 

(6)  At  Honnt  Wilson,  California,  apon  a  leaaed  plot  of  gromid  100  feet  sqaare 
In  borlzontal  projection,  are  located  a  one-stor?  cement  obaerTlng  structnre. 
designed  eepeclallj  for  aolar  constant  meaanrements,  and  also  a  little  frame 
cottage,  21  feet  bj  25  feet,  ballt  end  futntahed  last  8q>temt>er  for  obserrer's 
qnartera.  It  la  blghlr  aattaftctory  to  note  from  the  decrease  In  probable  error 
of  tbe  obseryatloDs  eecnred  in  1009  on  Mount  Wilson,  compared  with  those  of 
prerions  years,  that  the  new  cemmt  obaervatory  there,  located  aa  It  la  far  from 
the  duet,  amoke,  and  dlaturbancea  of  the  other  parta  of  the  mountain,  la  ezcel- 
lentlf  adapted  for  aecnring  the  most  exact  results. 


The  present  year's  results  are  of  uncommcHi  Interest,  for  they  appear  to  Bx 
within  narrow  limits  tbe  value  of  tbe  aolar  conatsnt  of  radiation.  Wb^i  la  1002 
tbe  flrat  attempts  were  made  here  to  measure  It,  that  flrst-rank  constant  of 
naturev  tbe  tntenalty  of  the  solar  radiation  at  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  tbe 
BOD,  was  unknown  within  the  wide  range  betweoi  1.76  and  4  calortea  per  square 
centimeter  per  minute.  This  range  of  valnea  Is  given,  with  a  pr^erence  tor 
Langley'a  value  (3  calories),  by  Hann  in  bis  standard  work  on  meteorology, 
pnbllabed  in  190B. 

It  la  Improbable  that  this  observatory  would  have  co&tlDDed  since  1002  in 
solar-con atant  work  had  it  not  been  that  the  results  of  1903  gave  strong  Indica- 
tions of  considerable  variability  of  tbe  sun  in  short  Intervals  and  that  later 
work  also  strongly  supported  tbla  preanmptlon.  The  late  director.  Secretary 
Langley,  shared,  with  many  others  of  the  moat  competent  Jndgea  on  tbe  anbject, 
tbe  Impression  that  to  determine  the  aolar  constant  of  radiation  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty  was.  If  not  impossible,  yet  a  thing 
whicb  would  probably  be  long  deferred  and  would  involve  si»ectro-bolometric 
measureanenta  at  the  highest  possible  altitudes  at  which  men  may  exist  He 
did  not  at  all  believe  that  onr  results  of  1008  approximated  to  tbe  true  value 
(rf  the  aolar  constant,  but  only  that  tbey  might  be  so  Car  independent  of  ordinary 
atmospheric  cbanges  as  to  be  used  in  determining  the  probability  of  solar  vari- 
ability. Hmce,  In  190S,  he  Inatmcted  the  preaent  writer  to  bear  In  mind,  In 
going  to  Mount  Wilson  for  the  flrat  time,  that  It  was  not  tbs  solar  conatont  bnt 
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tbe  ponlbllltT  of  aolar  varlablUty  whlcb  was  the  remit  to  be  detennlned  by  tb« 
expedition.  This  I1KI11I17  baa.  Indeed,  been  tbe  primary  one  In  all  tbe  saboe- 
quent  work,  bat  not  to  tbe  exclmioi)  of  attempts  to  fix  tbe  vsloe  of  tbe  aolar 
ronstant  Itself. 

Tbere  were  at  tbat  time  two  principal  and  Kemlngly  fbnnldable  dUBcnltle* 
binderlBg  tbe  determination  of  tbe  solar  c<»utant  of  radiation.  First,  tbere 
was  no  Instrument  capable  of  absorbing  fnlly  and  adapted  for  meatiaring  com- 
pletely the  energy  received  at  tbe  eartb'a  snrface,  excepting,  perbape,  tbe  little- 
known  and  rarely  used  InetrnmenI  Invented  by  W.  A.  MIcbelson,  of  Russia,  about 
ISM.  Second,  tbere  was  grare  doubt  If  a  true  estimate  of  tbe  loss  of  radiation 
In  traversing  tbe  air  could  be  made.  LAngley  has  somewhere  described  tbe  first 
obstacle  as  "  formidable,"  tbe  second  aa  "  perhaps  Insurmountable." 

As  stated  In  previous  reports,  much  attention  was  given  from  1908  ooward  to 
, devising  a  standard  pyrbel  IOmeter,  and  thus  establlablng  tbe  absolute  scale  ot 
radiation  measurements.  A  considerable  degree  of  success  seemed  to  be  attained 
In  1900,  but  tbe  results  obtained  In  that  year  were  fonnd,  by  comparison  wltb 
Instmments  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  to  differ  so  much  from  tbs 
generally  adopted  scnle  of  Angstriim  tbat  further  work,  Inrolvlng  finally  the 
construction  of  two  additional  water-fiow  pyrhellometers,  was  done.  The  lust 
of  these  Instruments,  and  by  far  tbe  most  perfect  of  them  all,  was  completed 
and  tried  at  Mount  Wilson  In  October.  1909.  A  fairly  close  agreement  aeemed 
to  bold  between  It  and  Its  immediate  predecessor,  but  when  tbe  electrical  con- 
Btanta  of  both  Instruments  were  determined  with  extreme  care  In  February,  at 
Washington,  by  Mr.  Aldrlcb,  the  gap  widened.  A  source  of  error,  till  then 
little  regarded,  was  reconsidered,  and  painstaking  comparisons  of  pyrhellometers 
were  carried  through  at  Washington  by  Messrs.  Aldricb,  Abbot,  and  Fowle. 
These  were  Hnlsbed  In  June,  1910,  and  tbe  two  standard  pyrhellometers  were 
found  to  agree  together  well  witbin  the  probable  error  of  the  highly  accurate 
experiments.  Not  only  so,  bnt  each  Instrument  was  found  to  take  up  aud 
measure  betwem  99  and  100  per  cent  of  such  various  quantities  of  electrically 
Introduced  beat  as  were  used  as  tests.  Finally  these  definite  mesBurements 
Indicated  that  while  tbe  results  published  at  page  40  lu  volume  2  of  the  Annals, 
made  wltb  standard  pyrbellometer  No.  1,  are  4  or  S  per  cent  above  tbe  true 
scale,  yet  when  all  the  experlmmts  made  wltb  tbat  Instrumait,  at  Woablngton 
as  well  as  Mount  Wilson,  are  collected  their  mean  result  Is  almost  In  exact 
agreement  wltb  tbe  results  obtained  In  1910  with  standard  pyrhellometers 
Nos.  2  and  8. 

It  may  now  be  accepted  that  the  absolute  scale  of  radiation  la  extabllsbed 
within  three  parts  In  1.000,  and  tbat  we  may  express  all  our  measurements  of 
solar  radiation  made  since  1902  with  this  degree  of  accuracy  In  absolute  calories 
per  square  centimeter  per  minute. 

Three  secondary  pyrhetlometers,  the  cost  of  whose  construction  after  my 
designs  has  been  defrayed  from  tbe  Hodgklns  Fond,  have  been  standardised  and 
sent  to  Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  Two  others  have  been  sold  by  the  Institution 
to  tbe  United  States  Agricultural  Department.  Thus  stepa  are  being  taken  to 
diffuse  the  standard  scale  of  pyrhellometry.  Tbe  new  scale  1r  about  6.2  iier  cent 
above  tbat  of  new  AngHtrilm  pyrhellometers. 

The  second  obstacle  mentioned  abOTe  seems  now  less  serious  than  the  first. 
It  was  foand  In  190S  and  1006  tbat  practically  Identical  values  of  the  solar 
constant  resulted  from  good  series  of  epectro-bolometrlc  obserrstlons  of  tbe 
same  day  taken  at  Washington  (sea  level)  and  Mount  Wilson  (6,000  feet  eleva- 
tion). But  In  August,  1909,  Mr.  Abbot  ascended  Mount  Whitney  (14.D00  feet) 
wltb  a  complete  spectrt^boIometrlG  outfit,  and,  notwithstanding  nmaj  days  of 
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nnpromMiig  weatber,  Hucceeded  on  S^itember  S,  ander  tbe  moBt  perfect  Hkj  and 
In  exceptionally  dr;  sir,  In  nuking  a  complete  and  ntlafactory  series  of  solar 
constant  meaanrements.  A  prism  of  qnarti  and  two  mirrors  of  magnallum  were 
the  only  opUcal  parts  to  affect  the  rays,  so  that  It  was  possible  to  observe  from 
wave  length  0^  ^  to  ware  length  S.0  p.  This  extended  resfon  loclndes  not  only 
all  the  Tlslble  bat  the  nltra-TloIet  and  Infra-red  qmctra,  with  safflclent  com- 
pleteness to  Inclnde  to  the  discussion  apparently  within  J  per  crait  of  all  the 
raya  which  the  son  sends  the  earth  and  to  make  the  allowance  for  rays  not 
oberared  practically  mre.  Dnrlng  the  same  day  Mr.  Ingersoll  observed  with 
the  omral  complete  spectro-bolometrlc  ontdt  on  Monnt  Wilson,  and  his  results 
•wen  In  accord  with  what  would  be  expected  from  his  preceding  and  following 
day's  work  there  and  agreed  wltbln  I  per  cent  with  those  obtained  slmnltaneously 
on  Monnt  Whitney. 

In  Tlew  of  the  t^reement  of  results  on  tbe  solar  conatant  of  radiation  obtained 
at  sea  level,  1  mile,  and  2|  mllee  elevation.  It  now  seems  highly  probable  tbat  we 
can  really  by  Langley's  method  of  homogeneous  rays  allow  for  loasea  In  the  air 
and  get  the  same  values  that  we  would  observe  directly  if  we  could  take  our 
Instramenta  above  the  air  altogether. 

The  redaction  of  q)ectro-bolograpblc  work  to  the  absolute  scale  of  pyrbello- 
metry  enables  ns  to  give  as  tbe  average  value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation 
for  the  ^mch  190S  to  1009,  1.924  calories  per  sqnare  centimeter  per  mlnnte.  It 
is  probable  that  observations  at  san-qmt  minimum  will  toid  to  raise  this  valne 
by  rather  more  than  1  per  cent,  so  that  we  may  suppose  the  mean  value  of  the 
solar  constant  for  a  complete  sun-^mt  cycle  will  be  abont  1.9S  calories. 

Bzperlments  made  In  IBOS  at  Mount  Wilson  with  various  optical  systems 
agree  within  their  probable  error  with  one  another,  and  with  the  results  obtained 
on  Mount  Whitney  In  flzing  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  ontslde  the  atmosphere.  In  tbe  Mount  Whitney  work  the  curve  of  energy 
distribution  was  followed  to  a  wave-l^gtb  estimated  (not  very  accurately)  as 
0.29«i  and  it  there  practically  reached  aero  intensity,  although  the  quarts  and 
magnallum  apparatus  would  have  been  capable  of  transmitting  the  raya,  had 
tbej  existed,  of  much  shorter  wave-lengths.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  "  perfect 
radiator,"  corresponding  to  the  apparent  temperature  of  the  sun,  the  Intensity 
of  the  nltra-vtolet  rays  would  be  of  some  Importance  for  a  considerably  farther 
stretch  of  wave-loigths  beyond  tbia.  It  therefore  appears  that  either  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  even  above  Mount  Whitney,  or  else  the  sun's  envelope,  ettectnally 
binders  the  solar  raya.  If  It  Is  the  former,  then  it  may  be  that  the  above-men- 
tioned value  of  the  solar  constant  should  still  be  raised  a  few  per  cent.  But  tbe 
known  powerful  selective  absorption  of  vapors  In  the  sun's  envelope  seems  quite 
reasonably  competent  alone  to  produce  tbe  observed  weakness  of  the  solar 
spectrum  in  the  nltra-vlolet.  This  view  Is  conflrmed  by  experiments  of  MIethe 
and  Lehmann,  who  found  no  extension  of  tbe  solar  spectmm  with  Increasing 
elevation,  although  they  shifted  their  observing  station  from  Berlin  (GO  meters) 
to  Monte  Rosa  <3JM)0  meters),  thus  greatly  diminishing  tbe  layer  of  air 
traversed.    Their  shortest  wave-length  was  OJlSllp,  closely  agreeing  wltb  ours. 

lYom  onr  experiments  of  190&  tbe  apparent  average  solar  temperature  Is 
6430°,  6840°,  or  8200*of  the  absolute,  according  as  we  follow  Wien's  displace- 
ment law,  Stefan's  law,  er  Planck's  law  as  the  method  of  computation.  But  the 
temperature  of  tbe  snn,  apart  tntm  tbe  uncertainty  of  terms  when  dealing  wltb 
sncb  high  values.  Is  probably  a  quantity  which  bas  very  various  values,  from 
the  center  to  tbe  limb  of  the  sun's  disk,  depending  on  the  depth  within  tbe  sun 
at  which  tbe  radiation  orlgmatee. 

At  Wasbtogton  Mesara.  Fowle  and  Aldrlcb  have  contlnuad  experiments  on 
tbe  transtnlsslon  by  moist  columns  of  air  for  long-wave  radiation,  tbongb  wltb 
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maoy  IsterrupUonn  dm  to  tbe  dlfflcnlty  of  tbe  tmnnli.  Tbe  work  bu  bMn 
carried  to  wave-lmgtli  1>eroiid  IS^  in  the  Intn-red,  and  for  colamnB  of  air  800 
feet  long.    It  la  not  yet  possible  to  anmmarlae  tbe  raenlta 

Ueeara.  Fowie  and  Aldrlch  and  Mlas  QraTea  bave  made  rapid  progren  wttb 
tbe  redaction  of  aolar-conatant  work  of  1900. 

Experlm«ita  bave  been  b^nn  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  devlaing  economical  meana 
of  ntlltsUiK  solar  energy  for  domestic  purposes. 


Dr.  L.  R.  Ii^ereoll  served  as  temporary  bolometrlc  aaristant  on  Monnt  Wilson 
to  September  6,  1909. 

Mr.  li.  B.  Aldrlcb  was  given  a  temporary  appotntm^it  as  bolometrlc  assistant 
at  Washington  b^lnnlog  September  1,  1909.  He  passed  a  competltlTe  exami- 
nation and  was  reappointed  prorlsloaallT  on  January  10,  1910.  His  appoint- 
ment was  made  pmnsnent,  to  begin  Jnly  1,  1910. 

BUUUAKT. 

Tbe  work  of  tbe  year  Is  notable  for  tbe  determination  of  tbe  absolute  scale 
of  pyrheltometry  and  for  tbe  succces  of  spectrobolometrlc  obserratlona  of  tke 
solar  constant  of  rsdlatton  on  Mount  Whitney.  These  agree  with  slmultaneoiia 
observations  of  the  same  kind  on  Mount  Wilson.  Reducing  these  and  other 
results  to  tbe  absolute  scsle  of  pyrheltometry,  we  may  Ox  tbe  average  value  of 
tbe  wlar  constant  of  radiation  at  1.926  calories  per  square  centimeter  per  minute 
for  the  epoch  1006-1900.  Making  allowance  for  the  higher  values  which  must 
prevail  at  sun-qwt  minimum,  the  solar  constant  may  be  estimated  at  1.95  cal- 
ories ns  an  average  value  for  a  sun-spot  cycle.  No  reason  has  be«i  found 
for  departing  from  tbe  view  heretofore  held  that  abort-Interval  variations 
of  6  per  cent  or  more  from  this  value  occur.  The  energy  distribution  In 
the  Bolsr  apectrmn  oatslde  the  atmosjAere  has  been  determined  with  tbe 
bolometer  on  Mount  Wbltney  betwem  wave  lengths  0,29^  In  the  ultra  violet 
and  S.Ofi  In  the  Infra  red.  This  regltm  appears  to  contain  full  90  per  c^t  of  all 
tbe  solar  enei^  outside  the  atmosphere.  Tbe  apparent  temperature  of  the  sun 
as  computed  by  three  different  methods  comes  out  0480*,  6840*,  and  6200°  of 
(he  absolute  scale.  Researches  on  the  transmission  of  moist  columns  of  air  for 
limg-wflve  mys,  such  ss  the  earth  emits,  hare  been  continued  to  wave  lengths 
beyond  ICfi,  and  for  columns  of  air  800  feet  In  length.  Secondary  pyrbelio- 
meters,  standardised  to  the  absolute  scale,  have  beoi  seat  to  Russia,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  also  furnished  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bareau  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  0.  Abbot,  Director. 

Dr.  Cbableb  D.  Walcott, 

Secreiary  of  (Ae  Smtthtonian  Iiutittitbm. 
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RBPORT  ON  THE  UBRART. 

Sib:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
llbTUT  of  the  SmitbBonlaa  InMltutlon  for  the  fiscal  rear  aiding  June  30, 1910: 

Tbe  acceealonB  rec»rded  for  the  Smith  Hon  Ian  d^HMlt,  Library  of  Congreaa, 
numbered  2,653  volumes,  2,879  parts  of  volumes,  1,390  pamphlets,  and  623  charts, 
maUng  a  total  of  7,661  publications.  The  accession  numbers  run  from  496,195 
to  600,000.  These  publications  were  forwarded  lo  tbe  Library  of  Congress 
Immediately  upon  their  receipt  and  entry.  In  tbeir  transmission  270  boxes 
were  requited,  containing  approximately  tbe  equivalent  of  lO.SOO  volumes.  Tbe 
actual  number  of  pieces  sent.  Including  parts  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and 
volumes,  numbered  36,526.  This  statement  does  not,  however.  Include  about 
2,M8  parts  of  serial  publications  secured  in  eictiange  to  complete  seta  and  trana- 
mltted  aeparately- 

Tlie  Institution  iias  continued  tbe  policy  of  sending  public  documents  presented 
to  it  to  tbe  Library  of  Congress  without  stamping  or  entering.  Tbe  number  of 
publications  given  above  does  not  include  tliese,  nor  does  It  include  other  publi- 
cations for  the  Library  of  Congress  received  through  tbe  International  Gxcbange 
Service. 

The  libraries  of  the  Smithsonian  office,  of  tbe  Astropiiysicai  Observatory,  and 
ttK  National  Zoological  Park  tiave  received  473  volumes  and  pnnipblets  and  2S3 
parte  of  Tolumea  and  charts,  making  a  total  of  626  publications,  and  a  grand 
total,  Includiug  tbe  publications  for  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  of  8,177.  Tbe 
actual  decrease  In  the  number  of  publtcations  entered  for  tbe  Smithsonian 
library  Is  not  as  great  as  would  at  first  appear,  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  In  the 
{»eeent  report  a  statement  baa  been  made  of  tbe  number  of  completed  volumes 
accessioned,  rather  ttian,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  of  tbe  number  of  parts 
constituting  a  volume.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  tbe  checking  up  and 
completing  of  tbe  Smithsonian  deposit  sets  of  publications  of  BClentlQc  societies 
and  learned  institutions  of  tbe  world,  together  with  the  series  of  scientlflc 
periodicals  contained  in  the  library. 

Tbe  parts  of  serial  publications  entered  on  tbe  card  catalogue  numbered 
26,772,  and  1,600  slips  for  completed  volumes  were  made;  277  cards  for  new 
perlodtcats  and  annuals,  together  with  418  donor  cards  and  1.114  catalogue  cards 
for  separate  publications  were  made  and  filed. 

Inaugural  dissertations  and  academic  publications  were  received  and  acces- 
sloued  from  universities  at  tlie  following  places: 

Basd.  Halle  an  der  Saale.  St  Petersburg. 

Berkeley.  I^paig.  Utrecht 

Berlin.  Uege.  Vienna. 

Breslaa.  Lund.  WHrabni^. 

Grax.  Paris. 

Tbe  eetabltsliing  of  new  exchangee  and-tbe  securing  of  mlBSing  parts  to  com- 
plete sets  of  publications  In  the  Smithsonian  library  required  tbe  writing  of 
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8,281  Mten;  remlUng  Id  the  addtUon  of  about  277  periodicals  and  ta  tbe 
receipt  of  about  2,M8  mlariiuf  parts. 

Tbe  UbroiT  bae  again  cooperated  with  the  Inteniatl(»al  Exchangee  In  sending 
to  fordgn  countries  lists  of  government  docoments  and  serial  pnbllcadoas  of 
that  class  needed  to  complete  tbe  sets  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition 
to  tbe  coontriee  already  ainmerated  fn  prevlons  reports,  lists  bave  been  sent  to 
Natal,  New  Zealand,  Bpeln,  and  Venezuela. 

Tbe  pabllcatloiu  In  tbe  reading  room  being  in  tbe  main  of  a  class  not  to  be 
fonnd  elsewhere,  a  jentiy  Increase  Is  to  be  noted  In  the  number  of  persons 
Gonsoltlng  tb«D.  Tbe  readers  Inclnde  acleitlflc  workers  not  cmly  from  Wash- 
ington, bat  fi«m  other  American  and  foreign  cities.  Tbe  staff  has  wltbdrawn 
for  olBce  nse  52  boond  volumes  of  periodicals  and  3,336  parts  of  sdentlflc 
periodicals  and  popular  magaatnes.  In  addithnt,  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Govemmeot  contlnoe  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  use  these  pub- 
lications a>  well  as  those  In  tbe  sectional  libraries  of  tbe  Institution. 

The  mail  receipts  numbered  48,222  puckagce,  and  7.U7  packages  were  recdved 
tbroagb  tbe  International  Exchange  Service.  Tbe  publications  contained  th«c4a 
were  stamped  and  distributed  for  entry  from  the  mall  desk.  About  Ei,lll  ac- 
knowledgments were  made  on  tbe  regular  fomos  In  addition  to  the  letters  wblcli 
were  writtoi  In  acknowledgment  of  pubUcatlons  received  In  re^>onse  to  Ute 
requests  of  the  Institution  for  exchange. 

The  emploveet'  library.— Tb«  books  added  to  this  library  by  purchase  num- 
bered 30,  and  by  binding  800  volumes  of  periodicals  were  made  available  fi>r 
clrculatjon.  The  total  number  of  books  borrowed  was  2,092.  The  smding  of  « 
selected  number  of  books  from  this  library  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  has 
been  contlnoed,  but  the  sending  of  books  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Eithnol<vy 
was  discontinued  whoi  the  Bureau  moved  Into  tbe  Smithsonian  bnlldlng  In 
January,  1910. 

Bibltegraphtf  of  aeronauHc*. — Tbe  manuscript  for  tbe  Bibliography  of  Aero- 
nautical Literature  to  July  1,  1909,  was  completed  during  tbe  summer  of  that 
year,  and  tbe  work,  forming  volume  SS  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Can- 
lections,  was  published  during  tbe  month  of  April,  1910.  Numerous  accoflslcnn 
bave  been  made  to  tbe  collection  of  aeronautical  literature  In  the  office  library. 
The  volnmee  bave  been  bound  and  are  now  available  for  referaice. 

At  the  request  of  tbe  American  committee  on  cooperation  with  the  Inters 
national  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians,  the  assistant  librarian  prqared 
an  answer  to  tbe  question  "  Dans  quel  sens  y  a-t-il  lieu  de  reorganise  et 
d'^tcndre  le  service  des  ^changes  Intematlonaux?"  The  reply  was  sent  In  the 
latter  part  of  January  for  presentation  to  tbe  cMigrees  convening  In  Brussels 
August  27  toSL 

American  HMorUial  Aitocialion. — ^The  arranging  of  new  exchanges  of  Qie 
annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  from  the  allotment  agreed 
opon  for  that  purpose  has  resulted  In  a  number  of  publications  ot  historical 
sodetlefl  throughout  tbe  world  being  added  to  tbe  Smithsonian  deposit  s^  tbs 
Library  of  Congress. 

OTITB)  STATES  HAXIONAL  IfUSBCU. 

The  library  of  the  Museum  hss  snCFered  from  congestion  and  Is  bandlcanp^ 
In  Its  work  by  lack  of  spsce.  While  It  has  contlnned  to  grow  during  the  last  ten 
years,  no  additional  room  has  been  available  owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
ot  tlie  Unseum  building.  As  the  new  building  1b  now  ready  for  tbe  collectl<ais 
it  will  be  possible  In  tbe  near  future  for  the  library  to  have  all  the  room  neces- 
sary for  expansion  and  pnver  claseiflcatlon.  Many  gifts  of  Importance  have 
be«i  received,  those  desorlng  qtedal  mention  being  the  publications  presmted 
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by  Dr.  Theodore  K.  0111,  Dr.  Cturlea  W.  Bl<duiKmd,  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Dr. 
B.  A.  Schwarts.  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  and  Dr.  Marcoa  Benjamin.  The  pnbllcfltioDB 
are  sclenttflc  and  of  value  In  compledng  aeU  and  fllllng  hi  o(  the  seriee  of  anthora' 
seiKratee.  * 

la  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  the  Mtueom  library  has  lost  one  of  its 
Talned  bmefactors.  Doctor  White  was  at  all  times  ready  to  forward  the 
interests  of  the  Hnsenm  library  and  gave  material  asdstance  in  the  work  of 
completing  Its  series  of  anthora'  separates  and  Its  sets  of  periodical  publications. 
Bis  gifts  have  been  nomerons  and  are  of  special  valne  along  the  lines  of  the 
work  npon  which  he  was  engaged. 

Lists  of  the  publications  m  the  sectional  libraries  of  the  Mnsenm  have  been 
made,  and  an  exp^loiced  cataloguer  hae  been  checking  them  np  with  the 
publications  on  the  shtives  In  the  sections.  The  work  of  checking  Is  uncompleted 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  bnt  wUl  be  contlnaed. 

In  the  Hoseum  library  there  are  now  38,300  volumes,  61,868  unixinnd  papera, 
and  110  manuscripts.  The  accessions  during  the  year  coDBlsted  of  2,066  books, 
6,M1  pamphlets,  and  307  parts  of  Tolumes;  1.001  books.  1,050  complete  volumes 
of  periodicals,  and  6,294  pamphlets  were  catalogued. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  volumes  for  bmdtng,  with  the 
result  that  435  books  were  sent  to  the  government  bindery. 

The  number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  borrowed  from  the  geaeral 
library  amounted  to  23,272,  Including  4,148  from  the  collections  which  were 
assigned  to  the  sectional  libraries. 

The  sectional  libraries  established  In  the  Museum  have  remained  unchanged, 
the  complete  list  now  standing  aa  follows : 
Administration.  Geology.  Mollusks. 

Administrative  assistant.    History.  Oriental  archieology. 

Anthropology.  Insects.  Paleobotany. 

Blol(«y.  Invertebrate    paleontol-     Parasites. 

Birds.  ogy.  Physical  anthropology. 

Botany.  Hanunals.  Prehistoric  archieology. 

Comparative  anatomy.        Marine  Invertebrates.  Beptlles. 

Editor.  Msteris  medlca.  Superintendent 

Ethnology.  Mesozolc  fossils.  Taxidermy. 

Flahea.  Mineralogy.  Technology. 

SDMUABV  OF  ACCBSSIOnS. 

The  following  table  sammarlses  all  the  accessions  dnring  the  year  except  for 
the  Bureau  of  American  Elthnology,  which  Is  separately  administered : 
Smithsonian   deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Including  parts  to 

complete  seta —  10,499 

Office.  Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  National  Zoological  Park,  and  Inter- 
national Exchanges 626 

United  StatM  National  Museum  Library T,flW 

Total 1»,02» 

Beq>ectfully  submitted. 

Paul  Brockbtt.  A$»i*tant  UbrarUM. 
Dt.  Chables  D.  Walcott, 

aeoretary  of  the  BiMthBOtUan' InatttiUton. 
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8n:  I  bave  tbe  honor  to  mbmlt  the  followlnf  r^wrt  <m  the  operations  of  the 
United  Btatee  Bureau  of  tbe  luternatloaal  Catalogue  of  SclentlBc  Literature 
for  tbe  year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 

The  In  tenia  tl(»ial  Cetalogiw  of  Sclentldc  Llteratnre  la  an  luternatloDal  co- 
operative enterprise  having  at  present  32  regional  bureaus  scattered  thronch- 
ottt  the  world,  supported  bj  tbe  countries  taking  part  In  the  work.  The  duUea 
of  these  regional  bureaus  are  to  collect.  Index,  and  clasalQr  all  contributions  to 
pure  science  published  within  the  several  countries  they  rein^sent.  Tbe  mate- 
rial tbue  prepared  is  forwarded  to  tbe  Central  Bureau  In  London,  there  to  be 
assembled  and  published. 

The  catalogue  consists  of  17  annual  volQmes,  one  for  each  of  tbe  follow- 
ing Bclajcee:  Mathematics,  mecbanlca,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteor- 
olog?.  mineralogy,  geology,  geograidiy,  paleontology,  general  biology,  botany, 
Eool<«7,  anatomy,  anthropology,  physiology,  and  bacteriology. 

The  Central  Bureau  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  funds  received  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  catalogue.  Hie  regional  bureauB  are  in  every  case  sup- 
ported by  the  countries  taking  part  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  by  direct  govermental  grants. 

Since  tbe  beginning  of  the  undertaking  In  1901  the  annual  volumes  have  in- 
creased In  size  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  cost  of  publication  at  one  time 
exceeded  tbe  sum  received  from  subscriptions,  and  It  was  necessary  to  cur- 
tail somewhat  not  only  tbe  methods  of  classifying  tbe  various  subjects,  but 
also  tbe  citation  methods  used  in  the  subject  catalogues.  This  is  now  being 
done  without  detracting  In  any  way  from  tbe  value  of  tbe  catalogue  as  s  work 
of  reference,  although  the  labor  of  preparation  Is  in  most  cases  much  greater. 

Tbe  allotment  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  46,000.    Five  persons  are  regu- 
larly engaged  In  the  Bureau,  and  occasionally,  wben  funds  permit,  the  assistance 
of  a  iQWCtallst  In  some  one  of  the  sciences  is  temporarily  employed. 
There  were  2S,082  cards  sent  from  this  Bureau  during  the  year  as  follows : 

Uterature  of  1901 72 

Llteratnre  of  1002 178 

Literature  of  1008 2*8 

Literature  of  1004 466 

Literature  of  1906 1, 168 

Literature  of  1906 1,  B02 

Literature  of  1007 8. 160 

Literature  of  1908 6,806 

Literature  of  1900 11,904 

Total 28,082 

This  nnmber  does  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  citations  sent,  for  on 
account  of  a  new  ruling  of  the  Central  Bureau  some  of  the  biological  cards 
contained  a  number  of  dtatlons  each.     However,  the  actual  nnmhw  of  dta- 
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tlons  luiB  been  reduced  to  approximately  28,000  tor  the  year,  wblch  la  abont 
9,000  len  than  was  sent  in  for  tbe  prevlons  year.  This  decrease  ts  not  entirely 
dne  to  tbe  new  methods  of  claBsl^^g.  for  as  tbe  work  Is  eacb  year  being 
brongbt  more  nearly  np  to  date  fower  old  papers  are  Indexed,  consequently 
fewer  citations  are  required.  It  to  estimated  that  when  tbe  work  Is  entirely 
DP  to  date  only  about  28,000  citations  will  be  needed  to  completely  Index  tbe 
yearly  scientific  literature  of  tbe  United  States. 

The  following-named  Tolnme*  ot  tbe  catalocne  were  received  and  delivered 
to  the  subscribers  in  this  country : 

Seventh  annual  imue:  Meteorology,  General  Biology,  Botany,  Anatomy, 
Anthropology,  and  Bacteriology. 

Eighth  annual  Issue:  MatbemaUca,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  and 
Zoology. 

For  a  number  of  years  It  has  been  tbe  aim  to  eventually  prepare  this  cata- 
logue not  only  through  the  cooperation  of  tbe  various  countries,  but  through 
direct  cooperation  of  authors  and  publishers  of  tbe  papers  Indexed.  This  method 
was  actually  tried  during  the  present  year  in  tbe  preparation  of  the  volume 
oa  Eoology,  and  though  It  required  writing  about  617  letters,  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory  that  It  Is  proposed  to  gradually  extond  the  method  to  other  sciences. 

As  has  beoi  pointed  out  before,  tbe  London  Central  Bureau  is  maintained 
solely  by  means  of  the  funds  obtained  from  subGcriptlons  to  the  catalogue,  and 
the  necessary  cost  of  editing  and  printing  Is  so  great  tbat  fSB  per  year  has  to  be 
charged  tor  the  complete  set  of  17  volumes.  This  large  figure  places  the  work 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  many  who  would  undoubtedly  purchase  Individual  volumea, 
U  not  tbe  complete  sets.  The  cost  of  doubling  the  edition  of  the  catalogne  would 
be  comparatively  small,  tbe  outlay  representing  only  the  cost  of  press  work  and 
papo',  and  It  Is  felt  thot  If  tbe  edition  could  be  doubled  and  the  price  reduced 
onfr-half.  tbe  work  could  be  placed  at  once  within  tbe  reach  of  many  small 
libraries  and  scientific  workers  who  need  such  works  of  reference. 

At  present  the  available  funds  prevent  any  such  course  being  adopted,  but  a 
comparatively  small  endowment  would  not  only  render  this  move  possible,  but 
would  enable  the  preseut  restricted  scope  of  the  catalogue  to  be  eitmded  to 
Include  at  flrst  tbe  applied  sciences  and  then  gradually  the  other  records  of 
bnman  pnw^ess.  A  yearly  Income  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  from  a  permanent  endow- 
meoit  would  enable  the  central  bureau  to  take  tbe  necessary  steps  to  first  In- 
crwse  the  circulation  and  then  broaden  the  scope  of  tbe  catalogue,  and  It  Is 
earnestly  hoped  that  In  tbe  near  future  sucb  an  endowment  may  be  obtained. 

There  have  been  no  losses  of  property  during  tbe  year,  excepting  those  caused 
by  ordinary  wear  and  deterioration. 

In  the  sundry  dvU  bill  approved  June  2C,  1910,  f7,&00  was  appropriated  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  Tbto  sum  Is  an 
Increase  of  $1.D00  over  tbe  appropriation  of  the  present  year. 

BewecttuUy  submitted. 

IdOHABD  0.   QUITHELL, 

Chief  iatUtant. 
X>r.  CBAXLia  D.  Wauiott, 

aeerHart  of  (As  Bmlth$onian  InaHtuUon. 
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Sn :  I  bave  the  honor  to  ubmit  the  following  report  on  the  publications  of 
tbe  SmlttaBonlan  Institution  and  its  bmncbea  dnrlng  tbe  (Ucal  year  atdlnK 
June  80,  1910: 

There  was  dletrlboted  a  total  of  801  volumes  and  separates  In  the  series 
of  Smitbsoaian  Contrlbations  to  Knowledge,  1T,S60  in  tbe  series  of  Smltli- 
sonlan  Miscellaneous  Collections,  28,8TB  in  the  series  of  Smithsoutan  Annnal 
Beports,  and  2,179  In  the  series  of  Special  Publications.  In  addition,  tbem 
were  959  publications  not  Included  in  the  Smithsonian  series  distributed  by 
the  InstltutloD,  and  B,274  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Btbnology 
sent  out  during  tbe  six  months  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1910.  This  makes  a 
grand  total  of  60,662,  an  increase  of  11,489  over  tbe  previous  year. 

I.  BiirrHBoniAH  cowtsibutiomb  to  kkowld^ 

No  memoirs  of  tbe  series  of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  w^« 
Issued  during  tbe  year,  altbou^  progress  was  made  In  preparing  for  press  tlis 
lAngley  Uemoir  on  Mecbanlcal  Flight  which  was  begun  by  the  late  Secretary 
Langley  In  1901  and  continued  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Manly,  asaistant  in  charge 
of  expwiments. 

H.    BlIITHBOmAH    MIBOKLLAjraOna    OOLLEOnOHB, 

In  the  series  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  there  were  publlsbed 
during  the  year  (1)  fifteen  papers  In  tbe  Quarterly  Issue,  which  wae  discon- 
tinued December  81,  1909,  completing  volume  S2  of  tbe  regular  series;  (2) 
one  paper  in  volume  51;  (3)  seven  papers  ia  volume  54,  completing  tlwt 
volume;  (4)  volume  55,  Bibliography  of  Aeronautics;  (B)  and  aevoi  papers 
in  volume  56.    The  Quarterly  Issue  papers  were  as  foUows: 

1872.  gmltbsouian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Volume  52,  part  4  (Quarterly 
Issue,  vol.  5,  part  4)  containing  Publications,  187%  to  18S7.  Published  Jann- 
ary  20,  1910.  Octavo.  Pi:gw  viii,  403-514.  with  plates  88  to  66.  (The 
Quarterly  Issue  ends  wltb  this  volume.) 

1873.  Pr^lstoric  Ruins  of  tbe  Olla  Valley.  By  J.  Walter  Fewkes.  Pubtishea 
August  4, 1909.    OctaTO.    Pages  403  to  436,  with  Plates  S8  to  42. 

1874.  Description  of  a  New  Frog  from  tbe  Pbllipplae  Islands.  By  Leonhard 
Stejneger,  Curator,  Dlrlslou  of  Reptiles  and  Bstracblans,  U.  S.  NsHonal 
Museum.    Published  August  4,  1909.    Octavo.    Pages  437-439. 

1876.  A  New  GttiUB  of  Fossil  Cetaceans  from  Santa  Crns  Territory,  Patagonia ; 
and  Description  of  a  Mandible  and  Tertebne  of  Prosqualodon,  By  Frederick 
W.  True,  Head  Curator  of  Biology,  XJ.  S.  National  Museum.  Publlahed 
AngUBt  7,  1009.      Octavo.    Pages  441-456,  with  Plates  43  to  45. 

1876.  Notes  on  Certain  Features  of  the  Life  of  the  Alasban  Freshwater  Sculpln. 
By  Barton  A.  Bean  and  Alfred  C.  Weed,  of  tbe  Division  of  Fishes,  V.  8.  Na- 
Uonal  Museum.    Published  August  19,  1909.    Octava    Pages  467-460. 
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1877.  Tike  Geologic  Work  of  Uangroves  In  Sontbem  Florida.    B5  T.  Wayland 

Taugtun,  Ciutodlan  of  Madr^Mrarlan  Corali,  V.  8.  National  Uneeum;  Saper- 

Tlatng  Oeologin  la  Ctaarge  of  OoaBtal  Plain  InvestlKadona,  TJ.  8.  Geological 

Snrver.    Pnbllsbed    September    IS,    1900.    Octavo.    Pages    461-464,    wltb 

Plates  46  to  G2. 
1S78.  duyBtaUographtc  Notes  on  Caldte.    B7  I.  H.  Pogue.  Assistant  Curator, 

DlvWon  of  Mineralogy,  U.  8.  National  Mnsenm.    Published  Septemtier  24, 

1900.    Octavo.    Pages  46IJ-468,  wltb  Plates  53  and  54. 
1879.  A.  New   Rodent  of  tbe   Genus  Oeorychns.    B7   Edmund   Heller,   Field 

Naturalist,  gmltbsonlan  African  Expedition.    Published  September  24,  1909. 

Octavo.    Psges  469-470,  wltb  Plate  66. 
188l>.  Two  New  Rodents  from  Brltisb  East  Africa.    By  Edmnnd  HeUer,  Field 

Naturalist,  Smithsonian  African  Expedition.    Publlsbed  November  13,  1909. 

Pages  471-472,  wltb  Plate  66. 

1881.  A  Heretofore  Undescribed  Stony  Meteorite  from  Thomson,  HcDuffle 
Goonty,  Geoi^^ta.  By  George  P.  Merrill,  Head  Curator,  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy, V.  8.  National  Museum.  Pabllsbed  December  2,  1900.  Octavo.  Pages 
4TS-476.    Plates  67  and  68. 

1882.  On  a  Remarkable  Cube  of  Pyrlte  Carryli^  Crystallized  Gold  and  Galena 
of  Unusual  Habit  By  Joseph  E.  Pogoe,  Assistant  Curator,  Division  of 
Mineralogy,  U.  8.  National  Museum.  Publlsbed  December  22,  1909.  Octavo. 
Pages  4T7-18i,  with  Plate  60. 

1883.  A  New  Carnivore  of  British  East  Africa.  Bj  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Onrator, 
Division  of  Mammals,  U.  8.  National  Museum.  Published  December  18,  1909. 
Octavo.    Pag«fl  486^87,  with  Plates  00  to  62. 

1884.  Description  of  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Hesozolc  and  Genosolc  of  North 
America.  I.  By  F.  H.  Enowlton.  Published  January  11,  1910.  Octavo. 
Pages  480-496,  with  Plates  63  and  64. 

1886.  Two  New  Genera  of  Murine  Rodoits.  By  Gerrtt  8.  Miller,  Jr.,  Curator, 
Division  of  Mammals,  U.  8.  National  Museum.  Published  January  12,  1910. 
Octavo.    Pages  497-408. 

1888.  A  Sbelter  for  Observers  on  Mount  Whitney.  By  0.  G.  Abbot,  Director  of 
tbe  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Observatory.  Published  January  12,  1910. 
Octavo.    Pages  490-606,  with  Plates  66  and  66. 

1887.  list  of  PubUcatlonB,  continued  from  list  In  Quarterly  Issue,  volume  6, 
psrt  3.    Published  January  21,  1010.    Octavo.    Pages  507-600. 

In  the  regular  aeries  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collection  tbe  follow- 
ing were  published,  during  the  year : 
1800.  The  Mechanics  of  tbe  Earth's  Atmosphere  (a  collection  of  translations). 

Third  Collection.     By  Cleveland  Abbe.     Hodgklns  Fund.     Published  1900. 

Octavo.    Pagea  rv,  617,    Volume  51,  Number  4. 
1870.  Landmarks  of  Botanical  History,  Part  I,  Prior  to  1662  A.  D.    By  Edward 

li.  Greene.    Published  1900.    Octavo.    Pages  820.    Part  of  volume  54. 
1920.  Bibllograpliy  of  Aeronautics.    By  Paul  Brockett.    Hodgklus  Fund.    Pub- 

Ualied  1010.    Octavo.    Pages  xiv,  940.    Volume  66. 
tSSH,  Devdopment  of  the  Brain  of  the  American  Alligator;  The  Parapbysls  and 

Hypophysis.    By  Albert  M.  Beese.    Poblisbed  March  1, 1910.    Octavo,   Pagea 

00,  with  .6  platea.    Volume  54,  Number  2. 
1028.  Constants  of  Natnr&    Part  S,  A  Recalculation  of  Atomic  Weights.    Third 

ediUOD.    By  Frank  Wlggleswortb  Clarke.    Published  May  6,  IBIO.    Octavo. 

Pages  iy,  S4S.    Volume  54,  Number  3. 
1924.  Five  New  Rodente  from  British  East  Africa.    By  Edmund  Hellcv.    Pub- 
lished February  28,  1910.    Octavo.    Pages  24-4,  with  2  plates.    Volume  B4. 
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laZB.  A  New  Bode&t  of  tbe  Ocous  Saccovtoiniu  from  BriUsti  Ba«t  AMc&.  By 
Oerrtt  8.  Miller,  Jr.  PabUtbed  Vt/brmrj  28, 1910.  OctavD.  Pmm  2+2.  wtth 
1  pUto.    Volume  M«  Number  B. 

1926.  A  New  Sable  Antelope  from  Brtttib  Et.wt  Africa.  Br  Hdmmid  HeDer. 
Pnbllsbed  March  S,  IftlO.    OcUto.    Psses  2+2-    Volonw  51,  Nnmber  6. 

1927.  Deacrlptloii  of  a  New  Species  of  Hippopotamni.  Br  Oerrlt  S.  Htller,  Jr. 
Fobllabed  Uarcb  28,  19ia  OctSTO.  Pagea  2+S,  with  4  plates.  Volume  EM, 
Number  7. 

1929.  The  Scalea  of  tbe  Afrlcaa  Chanclnld  PIsbeK    By  T.  D.  A.  CockardL 

PDblMnd  Hay  7,  1910.    OcUto.    Fasea  K+10,  wltb  2  ptatca.    Volume  S6, 

Nnmbra  1. 
1980.  Mammals  Collected  bj  Jobn  J.  Wblte  In  BrlUab  Bast  Africa.    By  N.  Hot 

Utter.    Publtohed  March  31. 1910.    Octavo.    Pages  2+12,  with  2  plates.    Vol- 

nme  66,  Nnmber  2. 
19S1.  The  Scales  of  the  Mormrrid  Ftshea,  with  Remarks  on  Albola  and  BlopiL 

By  T.  D.  A.  CockweU.    PabUsbed  May  7,  1910.    Pagn  2+4.    Volume  06, 

Nnmbw  8. 

1983.  Upper  Tukon  Native  Cuttoms  and  Folk-Lore.  By  Ferdinand  Bchmittcr. 
Published  May  26,  1910.    OcUto.    Page*  2+80.    Volume  56,  Number  4. 

193S.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  Chemical  Denudation.  By  Frank  Wlflclemrortb 
Clarke.  Published  June  28, 1910.  Octavo.  Pages  2+19.  Volume  S6.  Num- 
ber 5. 

1986.  The  Age  of  the  Earth.  By  George  F.  Becker.  Publlslied  June  29,  1910. 
Octavo.    Pages  2+28.    Volume  Se,  Nnmber  6. 

1987.  Deacriptlon  of  a  New  Subqtecles  of  African  Monkey  of  the  OonuB  Cercopl- 
thecus.  By  D.  Q.  Elliot  Publlahd  June  11,  1910.  Octavo.  Pages  2+1. 
Volume  se.  Number  7. 

Of  the  regular  series  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  CoUectloBS  in  press  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  were: 

1984.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  Number  6;  OlsDellns  and  other 
Geoera  of  the  Mesonacldie.    By  Charles  D,  Walcott    Volume  SS,  Number  6. 

1989.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  Number  7:  Pre-Cambrlan  Boc^ 
of  tbe  Bow  Blver  Valley,  Alberta,  Canada.  By  Charles  D.  Walcott  Volume 
B8,  Number  7. 

1940.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  II.  Abrupt  Appearance  of  the  Cam- 
brian Fauna  on  tbe  North  American  Continent  By  Gbarles  D.  Walcott 
Volume  67,  Number  1. 

1941,  Notes  on  tbe  Uom-feedlng  L^ldopterous  Larva  from  AUca.  By  Aagiut 
Bnack.    Volume  66,  Nnmber  8. 

in.  aurrHBONiAs  arrual  oefobtb. 

Tbe  Annoal  Beport  for  1908,  though  partly  In  type  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  was  not  published  until  late  lo  tbe  fall. 
1917.  Annual  Beport  of  tbe  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Bmltheonlan  lustltu- 

tlon,  showing  Operatlona,  Expenditures,  and  Conditions  of  tbe  Insdtutlon 

for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1008.    Octavo.    Pages  x,  801,  wltb  101  plates. 

Containing  publications  1866,  1866,  and  1888  to  1914. 

Tbe  following  papers,  forming  the  General  Appendix  of  tbe  Annoal  Report 
of  tbe  Board  of  Regents  for  1908,  were  Issued  in  pamphlet  form : 

1888.  The  Present  Status  of  Military  AeronautlcB.  By  Mo].  Geot^  O.  Bquler. 
tJ.  a  Army.    Pages  117-144,  with  28  plates. 

1889.  ATlatloa  ta  France  bi  1908.    I^  Plerre-Boser  JoaTdalD.    PsfM  Itf-UBl 
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18Ba  Wlreleca  Telepbony.    By  R.  A.  FeMenden.    Pages  ldl-19F>,  with  20  plates. 

1891.  Pbototelegraphy.    B7  E«nrl  ArmagaaL    Pages  1H7-20T. 

1882.  Tbe  Gramophone  and  the  Mecbanlcal  Recording  and  Reproduction  of 
Hnslcal  Sounds.    Bj  Lovell  W.  Reddie.    Pages  209  to  2S1,  with  2  plates. 

1893.  On  the  Light  Thrown  bf  RecKit  luTestlgation  on  Electricity  on  the  Rela- 
tion between  Matter  and  Etber.    By  J.  J.  Thomson.    Pages  233-244. 

1884.  Dmetopment  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry  During  the  Last  Forty 
Tears.    By  W.  Nemet    Pages  24S-253. 

1886.  DeveloiHnent  of  Technological  Chemistry  During  the  L^at  Forty  Tears. 
By  0.  H.  Witt.    Pages  255-262. 

1896.  Twen^  Tears'  Progress  in  Kiploaivee.  By  Oscar  Gnttmann.  Pages  28S- 
800,  frith  9  plates. 

1887.  Recent  Research  in  the  Structure  of  the  UnlTerse.  By  J.  C.  Kapteyn. 
Pages  801-819. 

188&  Solar  Vortices  and  Magnettsm  In  Sun  Spots.    Br  C.  O.  Abbot   Pages  321- 

838,  with  6  plates. 
1899.  CUtnatic  Variations:  Their  Extent  and  Causes.    By  J.  W.  Gregory.    Pages 


1900.  TJraninm  and  Geology.    By  Prot  John  Joly.    Pages  356-384,  with  1  plate. 

1901.  An  Outline  Review  of  the  Geology  of  Pern.  By  George  I.  Adams.  Pages 
386-430,  with  6  plates. 

1902.  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Earth.    By  E.  Wlecbert    Pages  431-449. 

1903.  The  AntarcUc  Question— Voyages  to  the  South  Pole  since  1898.  By  J. 
Macbat    Pages  461-480,  with  1  plate. 

1904.  Some  Geographical  Aspects  of  the  Nile.  By  Capt  H.  G.  Lyons.  Pages 
4SI-603,  with  6  plates. 

1906.  Heredity,  and  the  Origin  of  Specie*.  By  Daniel  Trembly  MacDougal. 
Pages  50S-523,  with  1  plate. 

1906.  Cactacece  of  Northeastern  and  Coitral  Mexico,  together  with  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Principal  Mexican  Genera.  By  William  Edwin  SaEFord.  Pages  625- 
668,  with  16  plates.     (A  separate  edition  with  Index  was  also  published.) 

1907.  Angler  Fishes:  Their  Kinds  and  Ways.    By  Theodore  GUI.    Pages  66B- 

fan. 

1908.  The  Birds  of  India.    By  Douglas  Dewar.    Pages  817-689. 

1908.  The  Evolution  of  the  Elephant.  By  Richard  S.  Lull.  Pages  641-67G,  with 
2  plates. 

1910.  Rxcavatlona  at  Boghai-Eeui  In  the  Summer  of  1907.  By  Hugo  Winckler 
and  O.  Pncbstelo.    Fasas  677-498,  with  10  plates. 

1911.  Malaria  In  Greece.    By  Ronald  Ross.    Pages  697-710. 

1912.  Carl  von  Llnne  as  a  Geologist    By  A.  G.  Nathorst    Pages  711-743. 
1918.  Lite  and  Work  of  Lord  Kelvin.    The  Kelvin  Lecture.     By  Sylvanns  P. 

Thompson.    Pages  745-768,  with  1  plate. 
1914.  The  Work  of  Brarl  Becqneret.    By  Andre  Broca.    Pages  769-785,  with  1 

plat& 

The  report  of  the  ezecntlve  committee  and  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  Oscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1909,  both  forming  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  to  Congress,  was  printed  In  pamphlet  form  and  published  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  follows: 
1916.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1909.    Pages  111,  96. 
1010.  Report  ot  the  Eb^ecntlve  Committee  and  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 

Begenta  for  tlie  year  ending  June  80,  1909.   Pages  19. 
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Tbe  BmlUmnlHii  Report  for  1900  was  partly  In  typa  at  the  cloM  of  tbe  flBcal 
Tear.    In  th«  General  Appendix  are  tbe  following  papen : 
The  Future  of  Mathematlca,  by  Henri  Polncar«. 
What  Constltntes  Saperlorlty  In  an  Alrebtp,  by  Paul  Renard. 
ReeeBrctaea  in  Badlotelexraphy,  by  J.  A.  Flrailng. 
Becent  ProgresB  in  PhyBtca,  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomaon. 
Production  of  Low  Teinperatnrea,  and  Befrlgeradon,  by  L.  Harchla. 
Tbe  Nitrogen  Qaeatlon  from  tbe  MlllUry  Standpoint,  by  Obarlea  B.  Monroe. 
Simon  Newcomb,  by  Ormond  Stone. 
Solar-radlatloD    Reeearchea   by   Jnlee   Gfiser   Janaaeo,    by   H.   de   la   Banme 

PlnTlnel. 
Tbe  Return  of  Halley'a  Comet,  by  W.  W.  Campbell. 
Tbe  Upper  Air,  by  E.  Gold  and  W.  A.  Harwood. 
The  Fonnatlon,  Growth,  and  Habit  of  Cryatala,  by  Panl  Ganbert 
The  Dtatrlbntlon  of  Elements  In  I^neoaa  Rocba,  by  Henry  S.  Washington. 
The  Mechanism  of  Volcanic  Action,  by  H.  J.  Johnston-La  vis. 
Conaerratlon  of  Natural  Reeoorcee,  by  James  Douglas. 
The  Antarctic  Land  of  Victoria,  by  Maurice  ZImmermann. 
Some  Results  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907-0,  by  K.  H.  SbaCkleton. 
The  Oceanography  of  the  Sea  of  Greenland,  by  D.  Damas. 
Prom  the  Niger,  by  Lake  Chad,  to  the  Nile,  by  Lieut  Boyd  Alexander. 
MeaopoUmla :  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  by  Sir  William  Wlllcocka. 
Albert  Gaudry  and  tbe  EWolntion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Ph.  Olangeand. 
Cbarles  Darwin,  by  August  Weismann. 
Present  PrcAlems  In  Plant  Bcology:  Problems  of  Local  DlHtrlbutl<Hi  In  Arid 

Regions,  by  Volney  M.  Spalding. 
The  Instinct  of  Self-concealment  and  tbe  Choice  of  Colors  In  the  Crustacea, 

by  Romnald  Mlnklewlcs.    - 
The  Origin  and  Development  of  Parasitical  Hablta  In  tbe  CncnIldA,  by  C  L,. 

Barrett 
Some  Remarks  on  the  Protective  Resemblance  of  South  African  Birds,  by 

Alwln  Haagner. 
An  Inquiry  Into  the  History  of  the  Current  English  Names  of  North  American 

Land  Birds,  by  Spencer  Trottw. 
Condition  of  Wild  Life  hi  Alaska,  by  Madison  Grant 
Recent  Discoveries  Bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  In  Europe,  by  George 

Grant  MacCnrdy. 
European  Population  of  the  United  States,  by  W.  Z.  Ripley. 
Tbe  Republic  of  Panama  and  Its  People,  by  Eleanor  Torke  Bell. 
Ceramic  Decoration :  Its  Erolntlon  and  Applications,  by  Lonis  Franchet 
Some  Notes  on  Roman  Architecture,  by  F.  T.  Baggallay. 
The  Relation  of  Science  to  Human  Life,  by  Adam  Bedgwlck. 
Intettectual  Work  among  the  Blind,  by  Pierre  Vllley. 
The  Relation   of  Mosquitoes,    Files,  Ticks,   Fleas,  and  other  Arthropods  to 

Pathology,  by  O.  MaroteL 
Natural  Resistance  to  infections  Disease  and  Ita  Reinforcement  by  Simon 

Flezner. 

IT.  spkhai.  PtrauoATinnB. 

Only  one  special  publication,  In  tbe  form  of  a  small  pamphlet  was  iaaoed 
during  the  year: 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  for  the  Increaae  and  DUtuaira  oC 

Knowledge  among  Mm. 
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Tlia«  wen  two  apecUl  pnbllcatlonB  nearly  read;  at  tbe  close  of  tlie  year : 
1982.  ClaBslfled  List  of  gmlthagiiliiQ  PubUcadona  available  for  diHtrlbntl<ni 

May,  19ia 
1988.  Optnlons  Rendered  by  tbe  Intentattonal  OommlBalon  on  Zoolofflcal  Nomen- 

datnre,  Oplntona  I  to  25. 

V.  puBucAnoHB  or  the  uititb)  states  hatiohai.  huskuv. 

^nie  pnbllcatlona  of  tbe  National  Mnseom  are:  (a>  Tbe  annual  report,  form- 
ing a  separate  volume  of  tbe  report  to  Congress  by  tbe  Board  of  Regents  of  tbe 
Bmltbsonlan  Instltntlon;  (b)  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  United  States  National 
HnBenmi  (c)  tbe  BnUetln  of  tlie  United  States  National  Mnseum;  and  (d)  tbe 
ContrlbatlonB  from  tbe  United  States  National  Herbarium.  The  editorship  of 
these  publlcatloaB  Is  In  charge  of  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

The  pnbllcatlons  Issued  during  tbe  year  are  enumerated  In  the  report  on  the 
Natltmsl  Mnseum.  Tbese  Incladed  volume  37  of  the  Proceedings,  containing 
UuBenm  papers  numbered  16Q6  to  1724,  and  volume  38,  papers  numbered  I72&- 
1T4B. 

m^t  Bulletins  were  Issned,  as  follows : 
No.  6B.  Doidrold  OraptoUtes  of  the  Nlagaran  Dolomites  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

By  Bay  8.  Bassler. 
No.  66.  A  Mon<«raphlc  Bevlslon  of  the  Twisted  Winged  Insects  comprising  tbe 

Order  Strepslpters  KIrby.    By  W.  Dwight  Pierce. 
No.  67.  DirectlonB  for  Collection  and  Preserving  Insects.    By  Nathan  Bonks. 
No.  68.  A  Monograph  of  West  American  Fyramldellld  Mollnsks.    By  WlllUm 

Healy  Dall  and  Paul  Bartscb. 
No.  68.  The  Tenlold  Cestodes  of  North  Amwlcan  Birds.    By  Brayton  Howard 


No.  TO.  The  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Departmeot  of  Fine  Arts  of  tbe  National 

Hosenm.    By  Richard  Ratbbun. 
No.  71.  A  Monograph  of  tbe  Forantlnlfera  of  tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean.    Part  I, 

AstrorUsldn  and  LItuolldK.    By  Joseph  Augustine  Cnshman. 
No.  72.  Catalogue  of  Nearctic  Spiders.    By  Nathan  Banks. 

In  tbe  series  of  Oontribntlons  from  the  Natl<mal  Herbarium  there  appeared : 
Volume  12,  Part  10.  Mlscellaneone  papers,  by  J.  N.  Rose,  N.  L.  Brltton,  Jobn  M. 

Coulter,  and  O.  N.  Collins. 
Volume  13,  Part  2.  Three  New  Species  of  Echevwia,  by  J.  N.  Rose  and  J.  A. 


Volume  18,  Part  8.  The  Grasses  of  Alaska,  by  F.  I^mson-Scribner  and  Blmer  D. 
Merrill. 

Tolnme  18,  Part  4.  New  or  Noteworthy  Plants  from  Colombia  and  Geotral 
America— 2,  by  Henry  Flttier. 

Volume  18,  Part  B.  Relatlonshlpa  of  the  Ivory  Palms,  by  O.  F.  Cook. 

Volume  14,  Part  L  The  Llch^is  of  Minnesota,  by  Bruce  Fink. 

Preliminary  pages  and  Index  of  volume  12,  Systematic  Investlgatlona  and  Bib- 
liography, 

n.  PtmucATions  of  the  bureau  or  AiisBiOAir  ethnoloot. 
Tbe  pabUcati<HiB  of  tbe  Bureau  are  dlacusaed  in  detail  In  another  appendix 

of  tbe  Secretary's  report.    The  editorial  work  la  In  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley- 

Tbe  following  five  bDlletlns  were  publlahed  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year : 

BnUetln  88.  Unwritten  Literature  of  Hawaii.  The  sacred  songs  of  tbe  Hula, 
complied  and  translated,  with  notes  and  an  account  of  tbe  Hula,  by  Nathaniel 
B.  Emerscm,  A.  U^  M.  D.    1909.    Octavo.    Pages  2SS,  with  24  plates,  8  Dgures, 

'    and  14  musical  piecea. 
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Bollfidn  S0.  THnglt  MythB  and  Texta,  b;  Jobn  B.  Smitton.    1900.    OctaTO. 

Pb£M  VUI,  4B1. 
Bollettn  41,  AnttqiilUeB  of  tbe  Heea  Venje  National  Park:  Sprnce-Tree  Hooae, 

by  J.  Walter  Fewkes.    1909.    Octaro.    Pagea  VIII.  B7.  with  21  plates  and  37 

flsorea. 
Bulletin  48.  The  Choctaw  ol  Bayou  Lacombe,  St  Tammaii;  Pariah,  Louisiana,  by 

David  I.  Biiahnell,  Jr.  1900.  Octai-o.  Pages  37,  with  22  plates  and  1  flgare. 
Bulletin  49.  List  of  th#  pnbllcaUona  of  the  Bnrenn  of  American  Ktboology,  with 

Index  to  authors  and  Uties.    1910.    Octavo.    Pages  32. 

Tn.  pnBLi(u.iionB  or  thk  smTHaoifiAif  astbopbthioai.  obsbbtatobt. 

There  wne  no  new  publications  Issued  by  the  Astrophyslcal  Obsnratory 
during  tlw  year. 

Till.  AUmCAS   HISIOBICAL  ABSOOIATIOH. 

The  manuscript  of  VoIumM  I  and  II  of  tbe  Annual  B^wrt  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1907  was  sent  to  the  Public  Printer  on  S^tember  10, 
1908,  and  the  volumes  were  published  In  July,  1909. 

Volume  I  contained  tbe  following  papers: 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Historical  "Assoclatlou,  by  Charles  H.  Haskins,  corresponding  secretary. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch,  by  Clyde  A.  Dnnlway. 
Report  of  Conference  on  the  Helatlon  of  Geography  and  History,  by  Frederick  J. 

Tnmer. 
R«port  of  Conference  on  tbe  Work  of  State  and  Local  Historical  Societies,  by 

Brarta  B.  Qreene. 
Reports  on  special  conferences  on  MedUeval  European  History,  on  Modmi  Bnro- 

pean  History,  on  Oriental  History  and  Politics,  on  Am«lcan  Constitutional 

History,  and  on  United  States  History  since  186S,  by  the  respective  chairmen 

of  the  conferences. 
Proposals  for  an  Indian  State,  1778-1S7S,  by  Annie  H.  Abel. 
Tbe  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  Disappearance  of  the  Frontier  In  America,  1^ 

Frederic  L.  Pax  son. 
Tbe  Sentiment  of  the  People  of  California  with  Respect  to  the  drll  War,  by 

Jobn  J.  Earle. 
The  Relation  of  the  TJ.  8.  to  Latin  America,  by  Bernard  Moses; 
Legaspl  and  Ptiillpplne  Colonisation,  by  James  A.  Robertson ; 
Report  of  tbe  Pnbllc  Archives  Commission; 
Francisco  de  Miranda  and  the  Bevolutlonlslng  of  Spanish  America,  by  William 

S.  Robertson. 

Volume  2  contained  tbe  report  of  tbe  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
comprising  Dlidomatic  Archives  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  I,  edited  by  Qeorga 
P.  Garrison. 

The  manuscript  of  Volume  I  of  tbe  report  for  1908  was  sent  to  the  printw 
on  June  17, 1900,  and  the  manuscript  of  Volume  II  was  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association  and  sent  to  the  Public  Printer  In  April,  1910,  but  ueltho' 
volume  had  been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

IX.  OACOHTiaS  OF  THE  AMBBIOAN  aEVOLUTIOII. 

The  manuscript  of  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Bevolntlon  for  tbe  ye«r  ending  October  II,  1000,  was  received 
<m  April  18,  1910,  and  communicated  to  Congress  In  accordance  with  Uw  act  of 
'■''Mrporatkni  of  that  society. 

.,  ,.LiOO'..;lc 
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X.    SMITHBOinAII  ASTIBOBT  CMMllrTTKI  Off  FalHTIRa  AHO  PUBUOATIOir. 

The  editor  baB  coatlnued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  advisory 
committee  on  prlntlnK  and  pabllcatlon.  To  this  committee  have  been  referred 
tlte  tnaauscriptB  proposed  for  pabllcatlon  by  the  various  branchea  of  the  Inatttn- 
tlon  as  well  as  those  ottered  tor  printing  In  the  Smitbaonlan  Mtscellaneoua 
Collections.  The  committee  also  considered  forma  of  roatlne  blanks  and  various 
matters  pertaining  to  printing  and  publication,  inclnding  the  qualities  of  paper 
Eultable  for  text  and  plates.  Twmty-flve  meetings  were  held  and  106  manu- 
scripts were  acted  upon. 

Beq>ectfnlly  aubmltted. 

A.  HowABD  Clabk,  BWor. 

Dr.  GBAXLxa  D.  Waloott, 

Beoretary  of  the  Bntithtmian  Inatitutton. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


CHARLES  D,  WALCOTT, 
FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDOiejUNB  X,  If II. 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InaHtution: 

Gbntlbuen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  showing  the 
operations  of  the  Institution  and  its  branches  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1911,  including  the  work  placed  by  Congress  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolc^y,  the  International  Exchanges, 
the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature. 

The  general  report  reviews  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  proper, 
with  brief  paragraphs  relating  to  the  several  branches,  while  the 
appeoidix  presents  detailed  reports  by  those  in  direct  charge  of  the 
work.  Independently  of  the  present  report,  the  operations  of  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are  fully 
treated  of  in  separate  volumes. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  EISTABLISHMENT. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  an  establishment  by  act 

of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846.     Its  statutory  members  are 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 

Justice,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  tlie  Vice  President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three  Members  of 
the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six 
citizens,  "  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  State." 
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On  July  4,  1910,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  died  and  was  succeeded  on 
December  19  by  Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White  as  ex  officio 
member  of  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  December  8,  1910,  the 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  Chancellor. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  has  been  further  changed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson  and  the  appointment  of  John  B. 
Henderson,  jr.,  as  a  Regent. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  had  a  powerful  influence  for  more 
than  60  years  in  the  development  of  science  in  the  United  States. 
Its  achievements  in  many  lines  of  research  and  exploration  have  been 
of  great  good  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 
The  Institution  and  its  branches  continue  to  be  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  covering  practically  the  entire  field  of  natural 
and  physical  science,  as  well  as  anthropological  and  archeological 
researches. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  establishment  of  a  trust  fund, 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  which  yields  an 
annual  income  of  $12,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the  definite  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  scientific  studies,  particularly  of  American  mammals  and 
other  animals,  the  donor  specifying  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  as  die  in- 
vestigator to  carry  on  the  work  during  his  lifetime.  I  believe  it  desir- 
able to  establish  a  number  of  such  research  associateships,  whereby 
especially  capable  men  in  other  branches  of  science  may  be  afforded 
opportunities  for  research  work  without  the  care  and  burden  of 
administrative  duties,  and  with  full  assurance  that  as  long  as  their 
work  is  properly  conducted  it  will  be  continued  and  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  them  when  incapacitated  for  active  service.  The 
field  for  scientific  investigation  is  extensive,  and  there  are  numbers 
of  worthy  projects  that  cnn  not  now  be  undertaken  because  of  lack 
of  means — projects  that  could  not  properly  be  carried  on  through 
Government  appropriation,  but  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
could  readily  undertake  were  the  means  available. 

Friends  of  the  Institution  have  from  time  to  time  generously  pro- 
vided funds  for  carrying  on  important  explorations  and  researches, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  and  more 
recently  by  largely  supporting  the  Smithsonian  biological  survey  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

It  seems  proper  that  I  should  here  call  special  attention  to  the 
motive  which  led  the  late  George  W.  Poore,  of  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, who  died  December  17,  1910,  to  make  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution his  residual  legatee.     By  the  terms  of  the  will  the  estate,  esti- 
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mated  to  be  about  $40,000,  is  bequesthed  under  the  condition  that 
the  income  from  this  sum  should  be  added  to  the  principal  until  a 
total  of  $250,000  should  have  been  reached,  and  that  then  the  income 
only  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institution  was 
created.  The  fund  will  be  known  as  the  Lucy  T.  and  George  W. 
Poore  fund.  The  closing  words  of  this  item  of  the  will  read  as 
follows : 

I  make  tbls  gift  oot  so  much  because  of  Ita  amount  as  becnuse  I  hope  It  will 
prove  an  example  for  other  Americana  to  follow,  bf  supporting  and  encouraglntc 
so  wise  and  beoeAcent  an  Institution  as  I  believe  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to 
be.  and  fet  11  lias  been  n^lected  and  overlooked  by  American  cltlstens.  i 

ADMimSTEATlON. 

On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Institution  and  its  branches,  brought  about  by  the  natural  growth  nf 
their  activities  and  the  addition  of  new  interests,  it  appeared  ad- 
visable to  appoint  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary,  to  have  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  Library  and  Inteimational  Exchanges.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Regents,  I  appointed  to  that  position  Dr.  Frederick 
William  True,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Institution  in  1878  and 
for  several  years  had  been  head  curator  of  biology  in  the  Unite(J 
States  National  Museum.  Dr.  True  entered  upon  the  active  duties 
of  his  office  on  June  1,  1911.  \ 


The  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  are  as  follows: 

Depogited  In  the  Treatury  of  the  Untied  Statet. 

Bequest  of  Smlthson,  1846 »01^1fl».00 

Beslduary  legacy  of  Smitheon,  1867 26, 210. 63 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income,  1867 108,820.37 

Bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  1876 $1,000.00 

Accumulated  Interest  on  Hamilton  fund,  1896 1,000,00 

2.000.00 

Bequest  of  Simeon  Habel.  1880 600.00 

Deposit  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 61,500.00 

Gift  of  Tliomas  G.  Hodgklns,  1891 200, 000. 00 

Pnrtof  resldiiary  legacy  nf  Thomas  G.  Uodgklns,  1894 8,000.00 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income,  1903 25, 000.  00 

Reslduarj-  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns 7,918.69 

Total  amount  of  fund  In  the  United  States  Treasury 944,018.69 

Beglstered  and  guaranteed  bonds  of  tbe  West  Shore  R.  R-  Co.  (par 

value),  pni-t  of  legacy  of  Thomas  O.  Hodgklns 42,000.00 

Total  |>ermonent  fund r 988,919.60 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  tbere  are  four  pieces  of  real  estate  be- 
queathed to  the  Institution  by  the  late  R.  S.  Avery,  some  of  which 
yield  a  nominal  rental  and  all  are  free  from  taxation. 

That  part  of  the  fund  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Institution  and  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1894.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  West  Shore  Bailroad 
bonds  is  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$83,435.30,  was  derived  as  follows:  Interetit  on  the  permanent  foun- 
dation, $58,375.12;  contributions  from  various  sources  for  specific 
purposes,  $14,518.43 ;  and  from  other  miscellaneous  sources,  $10,541.75 ; 
all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Institution. 

With  the  balance  of  $35,364.88  on  July  1,  IdlO,  the  total  resources 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $118,800.18.  The  disbursements, 
which  are  given  in  detail. in  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  $86,374.52,  leaving  a  balance  of  $32,425.B6  on 
deposit  June  30,  1911,  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Institution  was  charged  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement 
of  the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911 : 

iDtenmtloaal  exchanges 932,000 

American  BUmologr  __ - 42,000 

Astrophyalcal  Obserratorj 18,000 

NatloDal  Museum ; 

Furniture  and  flxturea : 12B.  000 

Heating  and  llghtlDg CO.OOO 

PreMervation  ol  collections 300,000 

Boolw 4000 

Postage 600 

Building   repairs 15, 000 

Building - T7.000 

National  Zoolc^cal  Park IIB.OOO 

International  Catalogue  of  Sclentlflc  Literature — -      7.S0O 

Blenitors,  Smltbsonlaa  Building 10;  000 

ToU! - 789,000 

EXPLORATIONS  AND  RESEARCHES. 

Various  scientific  explorations  and  researches  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  by  the  Institution  as  far  as  its  limited  income 
and  the  generosity  of  its  friends  would  permit.  There  have  also  been 
important  biological,  ethnological,  and  astrophysical  researches  by 
the  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  respectively,  which  nre  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report. 
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IN  CAMBRIAN  OSOLOOY  AND  PAUBONTOLOGY. 


During  the  field  season  of  1910  I  continued  the  study  of  the  Cam- 
brian strata  of  the  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  adjacent  to  the 
main  line  of  tiie  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  !!pecial  attention  being 
given  to  the  Stephen  formation.  The  outcrop  of  this  formation  was 
carefully  examined  for  many  miles  along  the  mountain  sides,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  locality  where  conditions  had  been  favorable  for 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  epoch.  The  famous  trilobite 
locality  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Stephen  above  Field  had  long  been 
known  and  many  species  of  fossils  collected  from  it,  but  even  there 
the  conditions  had  not  been  favorable  for  the  presence  and  preserva- 
tion of  examples  of  much  of  the  life  that,  from  what  was  known  of 
older  faunas  and  the  advanced  stage  of  development  of  the  Upper 
Cambrian  fauna,  must  have  existed  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  sea^i. 
The  finding,  during  the  season  of  1909,  of  a  block  of  fossiliferous 
siliceous  shale  that  had  been  brought  down  by  a  snowslide  on  the 
"lope  between  Mount  Field  and  Mount  Wapta  led  us  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  section  above  in  1910.  Every  layer  of 
limestone  and  shale  above  was  examined,  until  we  finally  located  the 
fossil-bearing  band.  After  that  for  30  days  we  quarried  the  shale, 
slid  it  down  the  mountain  side  in  blocks  to  a  trail,  and  transported 
it  to  camp  on  pack  horses,  where  the  shale  was  split,  trimmed,  and 
packed  and  then  taken  down  to  the  railway  station  at  Field.  3,000 
feet  below. 

A  number  of  sections  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  were  studied  and 
measured  in  the  mountains  north  and  south  of  Laggan,  Alberta,  and 
many  beautiful  panoramic  photographs  secured. 

BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PANAUA  CANAL  ZOKE. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  Institution  contemplated 
an  exhaustive  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  it 
was  then  hoped  that  definite  plans  would  soon  be  completed  and  the 
survey  undertaken  within  a  few  months.  I  am  glad  now  to  report 
that  chiefly  throu^  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  Institution  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  became  available.  With 
the  cooperation  of  several  of  the  executive  departments,  and  of  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  party  of  about  10  naturalist-s 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  zone,  and  the  results  so  far  accomplished 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  Large  collections  of  biological  material 
have  been  received,  including  specimens  of  a  considerable  number  of 
gmera  and  species  new  to  science. 

Much  interest  is  manifest  in  the  survey  both  here  and  in  the  zone. 
The  Republic  of  Panama  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  work  that  it  invited  the  Institution  to  extend  the  survey  within 
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the  bounds  of  that  country,  which  was  done  with  gratifying  results 
as  far  as  the  limited  means  and  time  permitted. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  it  seemed  to  be  highly  important  to 
science  that  such  a  survey  of  the  Canal  Zone  be  made,  for,  although 
it  was  known  in  a  general  way  that  a  certain  number  of  species  of 
animals  and  plants  in  the  fresh-water  streams  on  the  Atlantic  ^de 
of  the  Isthmus  were  different  from  those  on  the  Pacific  side,  no  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  differences  had  been  acquired. 
It  also  seemed  important  to  determine  exactly  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  organisms  inhabiting  the  Isthmus,  which  is 
one  of  the  routes  by  which  the  animals  and  plants  of  South  America 
have  entered  North  America  and  vice  versa.  When  the  Panama 
Canal  is  completed  the  organisms  of  the  various  water^eds  will  be 
offered  a  ready  means  of  mingling  together,  the  natural  distinctions 
as  regards  distribution  now  existing  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  data 
for  a  true  understanding  of  the  fauns  and  flora  will  be  placed  for- 
ever out  of  reach.  Moreover,  a  great  fresh-water  lake  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  construction  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  and  the  majority  of  the 
animals  and  plants  inhabiting  that  locality  will  be  driven  away  or 
drowned,  and  quite  possibly  some  species  may  be  exterminated  before 
they  become  known  to  science. 

BIOLOOICAL  EXPEDITION  IN  CANADA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  of  Dr. 
A.  O.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  enabled  to  send  a  small  party  of  naturalists 
to  accompany  Dr.  Wheeler  on  his  topographical  survey  of  the  Briti^ 
Columbia  and  Alberta  boundary  line  and  the  Mount  Robson  region. 
The  party  started  in  Jraie,  1911. 

The  region  to  be  surveyed  includes  a  most  rugged  and  broken 
country  in  the  midst  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  abounding  in  a  great 
variety  of  animals  and  plants,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  expedition 
will  result  in  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  birds,  mammals, 
insects,  and  plants  to  be  added  to  the  National  Museum  series. 

RAINEY   EXPEDITION    IN   AFRICA. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey,  of  New  York  City,  having  planned  a  hunting 
and  collecting  trip  of  several  months'  duration  in  Africa,  offered  to 
present  to  the  Institution  the  natural  history  material  obtained  dur- 
ing the  trip  if  there  could  be  sent  with  him  some  person  skilled  in 
the  preparation  of  specimens.  Mr.  Rainey  generously  offered  to 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  The  route  of  travel  was  to  be  north 
of  that  of  the  recent  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  through  the 
country  lying  between  the  northern  portion  of  British  East  Africa 
"nd  the  southern  part  of  Abyssinia.    Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  who  was 
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one  of  the  field  naturalists  of  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Koosevelt,  Tras  accordingly  detailed  to 
•ceompuif  Mr.  Sxiney,  and  letters  have  been  received  indicating 
very  successful  results. 

BIBD  STUDIES  IN   THE  ALEUTIAN   ISLANDS  AND  BERING  SEA. 

A  small  party  of  naturalists  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Bering  Sea  during  the  season  of  1911,  chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  for  a  study  of  land  and 
marine  birds.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  party  was  afforded  transportation  on  the  revenue  cutter 
TahoTna. 

The  principal  results  of  the  visit  were  the  collection  of  a  good 
series  of  all  the  land  birds  of  the  islands  visited,  including  a  particu- 
lariy  fine  series  of  ptarmigan,  and  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  the 
secnring  of  some  interesting  observations  on  the  distribution  and 
habits  of  the  birds  of  that  region.  These  observations  will  be  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bent,  who  has  undertaken  to  complete  the  work 
on  the  life  histories  of  Xorth  American  birds,  two  volumes  of  which, 
by  the  late  MaJ.  Charies  Bendire,  have  been  published  by  the  Na; 
tional  Museum  and  tiie  Smithsonian  Institution. 

ANTHROFOLOQICAL    RESEARCHES    IN    PERU. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Kation&l 
Museum,  visited  the  great  ruins  of  the  temples  and  city  of  Fachaca- 
mac,  about  18  miles  south  of  Lima,  and  also  the  ruins  and  cemeteries 
in  the  district  of  Trujillo,  Peru,  where  he  collected  upward  of  3,400 
crania  and  a  quantity  of  other  skeletal  parts.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  gathered  skulls  nre  free  from  artificial  deformation  and  there- 
fore afford  a  much  better  opportunity  than  previous  collections  for 
a  critical  study  of  the  peoples  who  centuries  ago  occupied  and  con- 
gregated in  these  regions. 

Pachacamac  was  a  religious  center,  much  like  the  Egyptian  Thebes 
and  the  Mohammedan  Mecca,  to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Peru.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  place  became  a  desolate  pile  of  ruins,  with  from 
C0,000  to  80,000  graves  of  pilgrims  who  had  come  from  widely 
separated  regions.  The  Valley  of  Chicama,  near  Trujillo,  with  the 
neighboring  country,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  people  known  after 
one  of  their  chiefs  as  Chiniu. 

As  to  tliM  importonctt  of  the  material  collected.  Dr.  Hrdlicka 
remarks : 

Pern  niny  well  be  regarded,  even  in  Us  present  territorial  restrictions,  as 
the  main  key  to  the  iiiitliropologj-  of  South  America.  Due  to  the  niimbere  of 
Mb  ancient  Inhabitants,  and  to  their  fn i-reaehlng  social  dlfferenllationB,  Indl- 
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nittng  long  occnpancr,  a  good  knowledge  of  tbe  people  of  Fern  from  tbe  earlleei 
times  Is  very  desirable,  and  would  constitute  a  solid  tMsls  from  whldi  It 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  extend  anthropological  comparlsoD  to  all  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  native  peoples  of  the  southern  continent.  Such  anthropoltvlcal  com- 
parisone  will  be  greatly  fncllttated  by  the  collections  acquired  on  tble  expedition. 

Some  of  the  interesting  results  of  his  work  are  described  by  Dr. 
Hrdlicka  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  InstitutioD. 

RESEARCHES  UNDEB  THE  HODOKIN8  FCND. 

With  B  view  to  aiding  in  the  establishmeot  of  an  intemaUonal 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  solar  radiation,  as  mentioned  in  my 
last  report,  a  limited  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  has  been 
approved  for  the  construction,  in  the  Smithsonian  workshops,  of 
neveral  silver  disk  pyrheliometers,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Abbot,  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

The  International  Solar  Union  has  for  some  time  been  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  an  international  standard  scale  of 
radiation,  and  pyrheliometers  of  varying  types  have  been  in  nse 
at  different  observatories.  The  desire,  however,  for  still  another 
simple  but  accurate  instrument  seemed  general,  and  the  Institution 
has  been  gratified  to  learn  that,  by  the  use  of  the  Abbot  pyrbeli- 
ometer,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  solar  radiation  and  the  influence 
of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  upon  it  have  been  promoted. 

Arrnng^ments  have  been  made  whereby  the  Abbot  pyrheliometer 
is  now  ill  use  in  widely  separated  localities.  There  is  one  in  the 
astronomical  observatory  established  by  Harvard  College  ai  Are- 
quipa,  Peru;  another  in  the  observatory  at  Teneriffe:  and  two  have 
been  sent  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  in  Buenos  Aires  for  meteoro- 
logical stations  in  Argentina.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
Washington  are  supplied  with  the  ins^tniments;  Prof.  Chistoni,  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Naples,  has  installed  one  there,  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  at  South  Kensington. 
London,  has  secured  one.  Prof.  VioUe,  of  the  National  Observatory 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Paris,  was  among  the  first  to  install  one  of  the 
Abbot  instruments,  and  one  has  been  sent  to  Dr.  Hellmann,  director 
of  the  Royal  Prussian  Meteorological  Institute,  Berlin.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Central  Physical  Observatory  of  St.  Petersburg  also  have  them,  and 
inquiries  from  other  institutions  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  them 
are  frequent,  so  that  the  establishment  of  the  desired  international 
standard  of  estimating  and  recording  the  variations  of  solar  radia- 
tion seems  to  have  been  already  aided  by  the  use  of  uniform  instru- 
ments in  many  widely  separated  localities. 
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The  distinguished  specialists  *ho  form  the  c<mimittee  on  award 
for  the  examination  of  the  memoirs  submitted  in  the  Hodgkins  prize 
competition,  nnnoimced  in  connection  with  the  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis of  1908,  have  not  yet  submitted  their  decision.  This  delay 
is  regretted  by  the  Institution  as  sincerely  as  by  the  competitors,  but 
has  seemed  to  be  unavoidable  as  the  large  number  of  papers  pre- 
sented and  their  technical  character  make  it  very  difficult  to  render 
a  prompt  decisitm. 

Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  competition,  the  successful  paper  is  to  embody  an  original  theory 
or  discovery  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  not  before  published, 
a  difficult  task  at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  medical  world  is 
so  generally  directed  to  the  same  subject. 

The  Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanical  Flight,  the  publication  of 
which  by  the  Hodgkins  fund  of  the  Institution  was  unfortunately 
delayed  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  Institution,  was  com- 
pleted just  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  mentioned  on  another 
page. 

8HITH80NIAN  TABLE  AT  NAPLES   ZOOLOGICAL  STATION, 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  for  18  years  past  has  maintained  a 
table  for  the  use  of  American  biologists  at  the  Xaples  Zoological 
Station.  Exceptional  opportunities  are  there  afforded  for  the  study 
of  marine  life,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  biological  science 
has  been  therein  much  advanced. 

The  application  of  Dr.  R,  S.  Williams,  of  Miami  University, 
mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  Report  for  1910,  was  approved  for 
March  and  April,  1911.  Dr.  Williams  was  chiefly  occupied  at 
Kaples  in  ascertaining  the  rate  of  growth  of  recent  encrusting 
organisms,  especially  bryozoans,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  this 
information  in  researches  on  the  Richmond  division  of  the  Ordo- 
vician  period.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  by  him  he  coosidera 
preliminary,  and  he  proposes  to  continue  the  same  research  at  some 
future  time  on  a  float  anchored  in  the  open  sea. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  bryozoan  fauna,  Dr.  Williams 
secured  a  representative  collection  of  the  jaw  apparatus  of  the 
free-swimming  annelids  belonging  to  the  Eunicidea  and  the 
(}lyceridea. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Sergius  Morgulis,  a  Parker  Traveling 
Fellow  from  Harvard  for  1911,  was  approved  for  the  Smithsonian 
seat  at  Naples  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  of  this  year. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Hargitt,  of  Syracuse  University,  a  Smithsonian  ap- 
pointee at  Naples  for  three  months  in  1903,  was  accorded  a  second 
occupancy  during  the  present  ^ear. '  Several  papers,  among  which 
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may  be  mentioned  "  The  Hydromedusae  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  " 
and  "  Regeneration  in  Rhizostoma  pulmo,"  were  published  by  Dr. 
.  Hargitt  as  a  result  of  his  former  appointment,  and  a  report  of  his 
Work  during  the  present  year  is  now  in  hand.  He  mentions  with 
appreciation  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  him  by  the  director  and 
staff  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  generosity  with  which  the  facilities 
for  his  work  were  provided. 

Two  paj>ers  embodying  the  results  of  Dr.  Hargitt's  recent  investi- 
gations have  been  completed  since  his  term  at  Naples,  and  are  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Ch.  Zeleny,  associate  professor  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  Illinois,  was  approved  for  one  month's  occu- 
pancy, to  cover  part  of  June  and  July,  1911.  No  summary  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  this  period  has  yet  been  received  from 
Dr.  Zeleny. 

When  the  same  period  is  selected  by  more  than  one  student  the 
earliest  application  is  considered  Brst,  the  approval  of  the  later  ones 
becoming  necessarily  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  station  to  pro- 
vide for  more  than  one  SmithsoniaD  appointee  at  the  same  time. 
'  It  should  be  added  that  the  obliging  courtesy  ^own  in  this  connec- 
tion to  appmntees  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  director  of 
the  station  often  permits  appointments  to  the  seat  which  woold 
otherwise  be  impracticable. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  aid  of  the  adviaory  committee  in  examin- 
ing and  reporting  on  applications  for  the  table  is  still,  aa  it  has  al- 
ways been,  of  great  service  to  the  Institution  and  is  very  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  distributed  during 
the  past  year  nearly  200,000  copies  of  their  various  publications. 
These  were  sent  chiefly  to  libraries  and  learned  institutions  through- 
out the  world  and  to  a  limited  list  of  specialists  in  the  subjects 
discussed.  It  would  be  impracticable,  without  a  very  jrreat  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  editi(»is,  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  copies  of 
Smithsonian  publications.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  publications 
issued  by  the  Government  bureaus  under  direction  of  the  Institu- 
tion, which  are  printed  under  congressional  appropriations,  the  law 
provides  that  they  may  be  purchased  by  all  who  desire  them  at  a 
slight  advance  over  the  cost  of  printing  by  application  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents. 

It  is  through  its  publications  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  per- 
forms one  of  its  principal  functions — the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Two  series  of  works  are  Lisued  by  the  Institution  proper  at  the  ez- 
mse  of  the  Smithsonian  funds,  namely,  Smitlisonian  Contributions 
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to  Knowledge,  in  quarto,  and  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
in  octavo  form.  The  editions  of  these  series  are  necessarily  limited 
in  number  for  distribution  almost  entirely  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  libraries  throughout  the  world,  where  they  may  be  readily 
cODsuIted  by  students  and  investigators.  There  is  also  issued,  at  the 
cost  of  Government  appropriations,  an  annual  report,  in  the  general 
appendix  of  which  is  included  a  considerable  number  of  papers, 
either  original  or  selected  from  more  or  less  inaccessible  sources, 
reviewing  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences  and  other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  editi(Hi  of  the  report  is  considerable,  yet  the  supply  is 
each  year  exhausted  within  a  very  short  time  after  its  publication. 

Contributions  to  Knotcledge. — The  Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanical 
Flight,  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  had  been  put  to  press  and  was 
nearly  ready  for  distribution  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
work  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  over  300  pages  and  a  hundred  plates. 
The  memoir  was  in  preparation  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Langley's  death 
in  1906  and  part  of  it  had  been  written  by  him,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  May,  1806,  the  date  of  his  demonstration  that  a  machine 
heavier  than  air  could  be  made  to  fly  under  its  own  power.  The 
account  of  later  experiments,  from  1807  to  1003,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Manly,  who  became  Mr.  Langley's  chief  assistant  in  1808. 

Miscellanemts  Collections. — Twenty  papers  on  various  subjects  have 
been  added  to  the  series  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
including  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species  of  animals  ob- 
tained by  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition  and  the  biological 
survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  several  papers,  mentioned 
elsewhere,  giving  some  results  of  my  studies  and  field  work  in 
Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology,  besides  an  interesting  paper 
by  Dr.  Hrdlicka  on  his  anthropological  investigations  in  Peru. 

Smithsonian  Tables. — In  connection  with  the  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  established  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  about 
1850,  a  series  of  meteorological  tables  was  compiled  by  Dr.  Arnold 
Guyot  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Henry,  and  the  first  edition  was 
published  in  1852.  Though  primarily  designed  for  meteorological 
observers  reporting  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  tables  were 
so  widely  used  by  physicists  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  recast  the 
entire  work.  It  was  decided  to  publish  three  separate  sets  of  tables, 
each  containing  the  latest  knowledge  in  the  field  which  it  covered, 
l>ut  together  forming  a  homogeneous  series.  The  first  of  the  new 
series.  Meteorological  Tables,  was  published  in  1803;  the  second, 
Geographical  Tables,  in  1804;  and  the  third,  Physical  Tables,  in 
1806.  In  1900  another  volume  was  added,  so  that  the  series  now 
■ximprises:  (a)  Smithsonian  Meteorological  Tables,  (6)  Smithsoniiin 
Geographical  Tables,   (e)   Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  and    (d) 
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Simthsoniuii  Mathematical  Tables.  Each  of  these  works  has  bepn 
puUished  in  revised  editions,  with  such  corrections  and  additions 
as  became  necessary  by  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Ae  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Physical  Tables  in  1896  had  brou^t  such  changes  in  the 
material  upon  which  these  tables  must  be  based  that  it  became 
necessary  to  almost  wholly  recast  the  work  for  the  fifth  revised 
edition,  which  was  published  during  the  past  year.  Secent  data  and 
many  new  tables  have  been  added,  including  several  mathematical 
tables  especially  computed  for  this  work,  which  forms  a  volume  of 
about  3dO  pages. 

Opiniojt*  on  Zoological  Nomenclature. — As  stated  with  some  detail 
in  my  last  report,  the  Institution  cooperates  with  the  International 
Commission  on  Zoological  Nomenclature  by  providing  clerical  assist- 
once  for  its  secretary  and  by  the  publication  of  the  commission's 
opinions.  During  the  past  year  two  pamphlets  were  issued  contain- 
ing opinions  1  to  35  and  26  to  29,  covering  important  questions  of 
nomenclature  that  had  been  matters  of  discussion  among  zoologists. 
In  connection  with  the  summary  of  each  opinion  there  is  printed  a 
stat^nent  of  the  case  and  the  discussion  thereon  by  members  of  the 
commission.  The  rules  to  be  followed  in  submitting  cases  for 
opinion  •  as  laid  down  by  the  commission  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Tbe  commisaion  does  not  UDdertake  to  act  as  a  bibliographic  or  nomen- 
clatural  bureau,  but  rather  as  an  adviser  In  connection  with  the  more  difflciill 
and  disputed  cases  of  nomenclature. 

(2)  All  cases  submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  (a)  a  concise  statemeat 
of  the  point  at  Issue,  (b)  the  full  arsuments  on  both  sides  In  case  a  disputed 
point  Is  Involved,  and  (c)  complete  and  exact  bibliographic  references  to  every 
book  or  artlde  bearing  on  the  point  at  Issue. 

The  more  complete  the  data  when  the  case  Is  submitted  the  more  promptly 
can  It  be  acted  upon. 

(3)  Of  necessity,  cases  submitted  with  incomplete  bibliographic  references 
can  not  be  studied  and  must  be  returned  by  the  commission  to  tbe  e«ider. 

(4)  Cases  upon  which  an  opinion  Is  desired  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of 
tbe  commission,  but — 

(5)  In  order  that  the  work  of  the  commission  may  be  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  more  dlfflcnlt  and  the  disputed  cases,  it  Is  urged  that  tootoglsts 
study  the  code  and  settle  for  themaelYes  as  many  cases  as  poestbia 

Harriman  Alaska  series. — The  Institution  has  received  from  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Harriman  several  thousand  copies  of  volumes  descrip- 
tive of  the  results  of  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska  in  1899. 
The  expedition  was  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  but  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Harriman. 
He  invited  as  his  guest?  3  artists  and  25  men  of  science  represent- 
ing various  branches  of  research.    The  expedition  sailed  from  Seattle 
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on  May  30, 1899,  on  a  special  steamer,  and  was  gone  about  two  months, 
visiting  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  Eskimo 
KtUements  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  shores.  The  journey  was 
extended  through  Bering  Strait  and  return,  and  covered  9,000  miles. 
Large  and  important  collections  were  made  of  mammals,  birds, 
insects,  marine  animals,  fossil  shells,  and  fossil  plants.  Studies  were 
also  made  of  the  great  glaciers  and  of  the  geolc^cal  formations  of 
the  regions  visited.  The  contents  of  the  volumes  received  by  the 
Institution  are  enumerated  t^  the  editor  in  the  appendix  to  the 
present  report.  The  series  consists  of  11  volumes,  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  the  best  manner.  These  books,  now  known  as  the  Harri* 
man  Alaska  Series  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  have  been  dis- 
tributed, under  special  Smithsonian  title  pages,  to  a  selected  list  of 
libraries  throughout  the  world,  the  few  copies  of  certain  volumes 
remaining  after  such  a  distribution  being  held  for  sate  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Muiewm  publicatioru. — ^The  National  Museum  published  its  an- 
nual report,  two  volumes  of  proceedings  and  several  bulletins,  cover- 
ing the  usual  wide  rouge  of  subjects,  but  chiefly  pertaining  to  zoology 
and  botany. 

Ethnological  publicaiions. — The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
issued  several  bulletins,  ijicluding  part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  North  of  Mexico;  part  1  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages;  Antiquities  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  Antiquities  of  the  Meea  Verde  National  Park,  and 
bulletins  on  other  ethnological  subjects. 

Publicaiions  of  historical  and  patriotic  tooictisa. — Annual  reports 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  as  usual  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  in  accordance  with  law. 

Advisory  conmiittee  on  prinUng  and  pubUcaHon. — The  committee 
un  printing  and  publication  has  continued  to  examine  manuscripts 
proposed  for  publication  by  the  branches  of  the  Institution,  and  has 
considered  various  questions  concerning  public  printing  and  binding. 
Twenty-four  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held  during  the  year 
and  llf>  manuscripts  were  passed  upon.  The  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee is  as  follows:  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  chairman ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Director 
of  the  Astrophysiciil  Observatory;  Mr.  W.  I.  Adams,  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Zoological  Park;  Mr.  A,  Howard  Clark, 
editor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  Dr.  Geoi^  P. 
BlerriU,  tiead  curator  of  geology.  United  States  National  Museum ; 
18308'— 8M  IfiU 2 
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nnd  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  head  curator  of  biology,  United  States 

Kational  Museum. 

Allotments  for  printing. — The  allotmenls  to  the  Institution  and  its 

branches,  under  the  head  of  "  Public  printing  and  binding."  during 

the  pn.'it  fiscal  year,  aggregating  $72,700.  were,  an  far  as  practicable, 

expended  prior  to  June  30.    The  allotments  for  the  year  endiug  June 

80,  1912,  aggregating  $72,900,  are  as  follows : 

For  the  Smitbsonlaii  iDBtltotioo,  for  printing  and  binding  ananal  re- 
ports of  tlie  Board  of  Regents,  witb  general  appoidlxee $10,000 

For  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Museum,  with  genera]  appoi- 
dtzes,  and  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and  for  the  bulletins  and 
proceedings  of  the  National  Moseum,  the  editions  of  wblch  shall  not 
^ceed  4,000  copies,  and  binding,  In  half  tni^ey  or  material  not  more 
expensive,  edentiflc  books  and  pamphlets  presoited  to  or  acquired  by 
the  National  Museum  library 34,000 

For  tbe  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology and  for  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  tbe  bureau 21,000 

For  mlBcellaneous  printing  and  binding: 

International  exchanges 200 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature _ _  100 

National  Zoological  Park 200 

Astrophyslcal  Observatory 400 

For  the  annual  report  of  tbe  .American  Historical  .Association 7,000 

Total 72. 000 


The  libraries  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  its  several 
branches  show  an  increase  of  about  18,000  vohimes  and  pamphlets 
during  the  last  year,  being  largely  additions  to  the  National  Museum 
library  and  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

During  the  last  five  years  improved  methods  and  consolidation  of 
work  have  been  adopted  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  as 
discussed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  been  transferred  from 
its  former  quarters  in  a  rented  building  to  the  galleries  of  the  main 
hall  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  where  it  is  much  more  con- 
venient for  reference,  though  the  books  are  still  arranged  on 
temporary  wooden  shelves.  It  is  hoped  that  this  hall,  which  was 
originally  planned  for  library  purposes,  may  in  the  near  future  be- 
come available  for  such  use.  It  is  proposed,  if  necessary  funds  be- 
conte  available,  to  remove  the  wooden  galleries,  stairways,  win- 
dow sashes  and  frames,  and  book  cases  in  this  hall  and  substitute 
fireproof  bookstacks,  stairways,  and  windows.  The  new  stacks 
and  cases  would  accommodate  the  books  belonging  to  the  several 
bureaus  under  the  direction  of  the  Institution,  including  a  part  of  the 
library  of  the  National  Museum,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  centnd 
location.     They  would  also  provide  a  safe  place  to  assemble  the 
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Smithsonian  books  constantly  used  by  the  bureaus,  of  which  several 
thousand  are  now  scattered  through  various  rooms  in  the  Smith- 
smiian  Bailding. 

LANGLET   MEMORIAL   TABLET. 

The  memorial  tablet  authorized  by  the  Kegents  to  be  erected  in 
the  Smithsonian  building  commemorative  of  the  aeronautical  work 
of  the  late  Secretary  Langley  has  not  yet  been  completed.  A  design 
for  the  tablet  has,  however,  been  prepared  and  is  under  consideration 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONGEESSES   AND   CELEBRATIONS. 

The  Institution  each  year  receives  invitations  to  numerous  scien- 
tific congresses  and  celebrations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
bat  as  funds  are  not  available  for  the  expenses  of  delegates  few  of 
these  invitations  can  be  accepted.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  ia 
possible  to  arrange  for  representation  by  collaborators  of  the  Insti- 
tution who  are  visiting  the  localities  on  official  or  private  business. 

GonffTesa  of  Americanists. — Dr.  AleS  Hrdlicka  was  appointed  rep- 
resentative of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum and  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists, 
hdd  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico  City,  September  8  to  14,  1910. 
He  presented  an  account  of  his  recent  explorations  in  Peru,  and  also 
described  the  uncovering  of  an  especially  interesting  sepulchre  which 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  open  in  the  ancient 
mins  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  and  was  well  at- 
tended, especially  by  scientific  men  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  C  W.  Currier,  of  Washington,  was  also  designated  delegate 
of  the  United  States  and  a  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution at  the  above  congress. 

IntemaUonal  American  Scienttp:  Congress. — Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  as 
dele^te  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  attended  the 
Intematiooal  Scientific  Congress  which  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  July  10  to  July  26, 1010. 

Oeciogioal  Gortgresa. — In  August,  1910,  the  Eleventh  International 
Geological  Congress  met  in  Stockholm.  Dr.  Geoi^  F.  Becker,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  a  delegate  on  the  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  congress  was  more  largely  at- 
tended than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
hospitality  of  its  recepticm.  The  principal  sabjecte  of  discussion 
were  the  distribution  and  extent  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  the 
world,  Cambrian  paleontolc^,  and  the  change  of  climate  since  the 
last  maximum  of  glaciation.    To  all  of  these  subjects  painstaking 
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contributions  were  made  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
publications  of  the  congreBs  contain  the  most  authoritative  ezpoei* 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  these  vital  questions. 
Among  the  papers  presented  to  the  congress  was  one  expressing  my 
view  on  "  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  Cambrian  fauna." 

Zoological  Congreas. — The  Seventh  International  Zoological  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Graz,  Austria,  in  August,  1910.  The  delegates  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Museum  were  Dr.  H.  H.  Field,  Dr.  W.  R.  Kellicott,  Dr.  Ch. 
Wardell  Stiles,  and  Mr.  Austin  H.  Clark.  About  600  members  were 
present  at  this  congress,  of  whom  about  60  were  from  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  these  representing  scienti&c  societies  or  educa- 
.  tional  institutions.  To  facilitate  its  labors,  the  congress  was  divided 
into  sections,  each  section  representing  a  definite  subject  or  group  of 
subjects.  Papers  of  general  interest  were  read  in  the  Stephanien- 
salle,  a  large  hall  in  the  center  of  the  city,  while  papers  of  more 
restricted  scope  were  presented  in  the  various  lecture  rooms  of  the 
university.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  papers  read  were  of  a  distincUy 
progressive  nature,  the  authors,  especially  the  younger  ones,  showing 
a  marked  disposition  to  depart  from  the  time-honored  and  accepted 
lines  of  work  and  thought,  and  to  approach  their  subjects  from 
entirely  new  view  points. 

Congress  vf  Bibliography  and  DocvmerUation. — Mr.  Paul  Brockett, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Institution,  who  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Bibliography  and  Documentation 
at  Brussels,  August  25  to  27,  1910,  attended  the  congress  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  its  proceedings,  which  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians. — An  International  Con- 
gress of  Archivists  and  Librarians  was  held  at  Brussels  August  29 
to  31,  1910,  when  the  Institution  was  represented  by  Mr.  Paul 
Brockett,  whose  report  appears  in  the  accompanying  appendix. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sambach  collection  of  fossils. — ^The  Institution  has  secured  from 
Dr.  Gustav  Hambach,  of  St.  Louis,  a  collection  of  about  20,000 
specimens  of  fossil  echinoderms  and  other  animals,  with  more  than 
100  types.  Almost  all  the  fossils  were  collected  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  are  the  choicest  obtainable.  The  series  of  Blarttoids,  ■ 
group  of  fossil  echinoderms,  is  unique.  The  collection  contains 
representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  many  insects  from  the  Coiozoic  formation  in  Colorado; 
many  specimens  of  Paleozoic  fishes,  including  an  especially  inter- 
esting series  of  teeth  and  spines  i  a  complete  series  of  fossil  sea- 
urchins;  the  jaws  of  a  Carboniferous  batrachian  over  a  foot  long, 
and  of  a  mastodon. 
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Chinese  photographs. — ^The  Institution  has  received  a  yaluable 
series  of  large  photographic  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  in 
connection  with  his  geological  work  in  China.  These  photographs 
represent  scenery,  particularly  landscapes  in  which  the  loess  forma* 
tion  is  conspicuous,  and  also  Chinese  buildings,  monuments,  and  the 
people  themselves.  The  route  of  the  expedition  through  the  Prov- 
inces of  Chihii,  Shansi,  and  Shensi  led  through  the  district  of  the 
loess  formation  and  some  remote  mountain  regions  of  great  interest 
and  scenic  beauty.  Copies  of  many  of  these  photographs  have  been 
furnished  at  cost  to  various  institutions  for  educational  purposes. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  most  important  item  of  interest  in  conoectioo  with  the  Na- 
tional Museum  during  the  year  was  the  completion  on  June  20,  1911, 
of  all  structural  work  on  the  new  building,  just  six  years  after  the 
excavations  for  the  foundation  were  commenced.  On  another  page 
the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  Museum  mentions  the  very 
superior  character  of  the  building  for  museum  purposes.'  It  is  mas- 
sive and  imposing  in  appearance.  It  is  well  lighted.  There  is  little 
room  that  can  not  be  utilized.  More  than  one-half  of  the  10  acres 
of  fioor  space  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  in  the  interest  of 
popular  education,  while  the  remaining  space  is  used  for  reserve  col- 
lections and  laboratories  of  the  scientific  departments  and  divisions 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  the  operation  of  the 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  plant.  The  greater  part  of  the 
natural-history  collections,  including  ethnology,  have  been  removed 
to  the  new  structure;  while  in  the  old  building  space  is  now  afforded 
for  the  proper  display  of  objects  pertaining  to  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries, including  the  collection  illustrating  the  graphic  arts  and  the  art 
textiles,  and  also  for  the  large  and  interesting  series  illustrative  of 
American  history.  Although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  formal  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  building,  the  exhibition  halls  are  being  opened  to 
the  public  one  after  another  as  the  reinstallation  of  the  exhibits  pro- 
gresses. It  is  planned  in  the  near  future  to  admit  visitors  to  the 
new  building,  for  a  portion  of  the  day  at  least,  on  Sundays  in  order 
that  the  people  of  Washington  may  be  afforded  a  long-deeired  op- 
portunity to  study  the  national  collections  in  their  leisure  hours. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  new  building  during  the  year  was 
151,112  and  to  the  old  building  207,010. 

The  auditorium  in  the  neW  building  has  been  utilized  for  meetings 
of  various  scientific  bodies  and  important  lectures.  The  First  Ameri- 
can International  Humane  Congress  was  held  there  from  October 
10  to  15, 1910,  and  in  connection  therewith  an  interesting  exhibit  was 
displayed. 
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The  accessions  received  by  the  Museum  during  the  year  include 
more  than  200,000  specimens  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  6,600 
specimens  relating  to  geology  and  paleontology,  and  about  17,000 
anthropological  objects.  To  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  w&^  added 
94  paintings  and  engravings.  In  addition,  about  1,600  objects  of 
art  and  anthropology  were  accepted  by  the  Museum  as  loans  for  ex- 
hibition. Among  important  accessions  that  merit  special  m«ition 
was  a  collection  of  3,400  ancient  crania,  6,000  bones,  and  1,500  arcbeo- 
logical  objects,  gathered  chiefly  in  Peru  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  as  men- 
tioned on  another  page.  Other  interesting  archeological  objects  were 
received  from  the  ancient  pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  be- 
sides a  valuable  series  of  skulls  and  skeletons  from  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi.  About  50,000  specimens  of  moUusks,  collected  in  Aiaska 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall  between  the  years  1871  and  1899,  were  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  together  with  many  thousands  of  Japanese 
mollusks  from  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan. 

Many  other  interesting  accessions  of  objects  of  zoology,  botany, 
geologj',  and  anthropology  are  referred  to  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  his"  report. 

The  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  exhibited  in  the 
middle  hall  of  the  new  building,  continue  to  attract  much  public 
attention.  Mr.  William  T.  Evans  has  added  13  canvases  to  his 
notable  gift,  which  now  comprises  127  pictures,  representing  90 
contemporary  American  painters. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  has  also  added  a  large  number  of  objects  of 
oriental  art  to  his  most  important  gift  to  the  Nation,  the  entire  collec- 
tion remaining,  however,  in  his  keeping  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  great  exhibition  halls  of  the  new  building  will  afford  op- 
portunity for  the  proper  display  of  the  national  collections  illustra- 
tive of  natural  history,  and  especially  such  large  and  striking  objects 
as  groups  of  mammals,  skeletons  of  fossil  vertebrate  animals,  and 
groups  representing  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  races  of  mankind. 
The  collections  pertaining  to  the  ethnology  of  America  had  increased 
year  by  year  so  rapidly  in  extent  that  they  long  ago  outgrew  the 
space  that  could  be  allotted  to  them  in  the  old  building.  In  the  new 
structure  they  are  installed  with  adequate  regard  to  their  size  and 
importance. 

The  loan  collection  of  laces  and  other  art  textiles  has  been  largely 
increased  numerically  and  in  variety  of  contents  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot,  who  initiated  the  movement. 
The  Museum  has  continued  the  distribution  of  collections  of  dupli- 
cate specimens  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  About 
3,000  specimens,  chie6y  recent  and  fossil  animals,  were  thus  dis- 
tributed during  the  year,  and  about  23,500  duplicate  specimens  were 
used  in  making  exchanges. 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  the  litrge 
quantities  of  natural-history  specimens  collected  by  the  Smithsonian 
African  expedition  and  the  Smithsonian  biological  survey  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Some  of  the  African  mammals  of  greatest 
public  interest  have  been  mounted  in  groups.  - 

BUBEAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  has  been  engaged  for  a 
nimiber  of  years  in,  scientific  studies  of  the  American  aborigines, 
including  their  arts  and  industries,  government,  religious  and  soci* 
ological  Easterns,  and  languages,  as  well  as  their  mental  and  physical 
characteristics,  their  history,  and  antiquities.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  direction,  and  many  of  the  results  have  beea 
permanently  recorded  and  disseminated  by  means  of  publication; 
but  a  large  body  of  material  still  awaits  final  study  and  arrange- 
ment, and  much  work  remains  to  be  done  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
office. 

The  investigations  of  the  bureau  have,  however,  reached  a  stage 
at  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  summarize  some  of  the  results 
in  the  form  of  handbooks,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  unprofessional  students.  The  demand  for  those  already  issued, 
or  about  to  be  published,  is  very  large.  Many  changes  are  taking 
place  among  the  Indians,  owing  to  their  advance  in  civilization,  and 
for  that  reason  the  researches  are  being  pressed  with  all  possible 
speed  while  knowledge  of  primitive  conditions  is  still  available.  The 
Indians  form  one  of  the  great  races  of  mankind,  and  the  world 
properly  looks  to  our  Government  .to  gather  and  record  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  human  family,  while  by  many  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  American  historj'. 

One  of  the  immediate  demands  upon  the  bureau  is  vigorous  activity 
in  the  exploration  and  preservation  of  antiquities,  especially  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  before  these  important  and 
most  interesting  ruins  are  entirely  destroyed  by  vandalism  or  the 
elements. 

Ajiother  important  work  that  should  speedily  be  undertaken  is 
an  ethnological  study  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimo  of  Alaska  before 
the  advent  of  greater  numbers  of  white  people  shall  have  so  modified 
them  as  (o  destroy  their  primitive  character.  So  also  there  is  need 
of  further  activity  in  the  study  of  the  few  survivors  of  Indian  tribes 
in  the  Middle  West. 

The  bureau  has  conducted  various  lines  of  field  work  among  the 
tribes  which  composed  the  Creek  Confederacy  of  the  Southern 
States:  the  Tewa  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico; 
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tlie  Winnebago  Indiuis  of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska;  the  Piegan, 
Blackfeet,  Cheyenne,  and  Menominee  Indians  of  the  Algonquian 
family;  the  Chippewa  Indians,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
music;  the  Osage  Indians,  now  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  Iroquois  in 
New  York. 

A  study  of  the  past  and  present  population  of  the  Indians,  with 
the  various  causes  of  their  decrease  is  being  conducted. 

Some  very  interesting  studies  were  made  in  Cuba,  indicating  that 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines,  was  once 
inhabited  by  a  cave-dwelling  people  of  low  culture  and  without  agri- 
culture. It  is  believed  that  these  people  were  in  that  condition  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  Columbus,  and  that  they  were  the  survivors  of 
a  cave-dwelling  population  once  occupying  all  of  Cuba  and 'repre- 
sented in  Porto  Rico  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  its  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  in  cooperation  with  the  Archeeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, has  carried  on  excavations  in  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  and 
pueblo  ruins  in  New  Mexico.  In  one  locality  these  dwellings  extend 
along  the  walls  of  a  canyon  for  about  2  miles.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Colorado  CUff  Dwellers'  Association,  the  Institution  excavated 
and  repaired  the  celebrated  Balcony  House  in  Colorado.  Excava- 
tions have  also  been  made  in  newly  discovered  cliff  dwellings  and 
other  archeological  remains  in  northwestern  Arizona. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

An  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  conducted  by  this  branch 
of  the  Institution  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  that  228,698 
packnges  were  handled  during  the  year,  an  increase  over  the  number 
for  the  preceding  12  months  of  7,073.  The  weight  of  these  packages 
was  560,808  pounds,  a  gain  of  76,124  pounds. 

The  total  available  resources  for  carrying  on  this  work  were 
$36,954.99,  $32,200  of  which  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  and 
$4,754.99  was  derived  from  the  exchange  repayments  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Several  changes  made  during  the  year  in  the  routine  of  the  Ex- 
change Office  have  resulted  in  a  more  economical  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  service. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  that  the  German  authorities  had 
under  consideration  the  founding  in  Berlin  of  an  establishment  to 
promote  cultural  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  one  of  its  functions  would  be  to  conduct  on  behalf  of  Ger- 
many the  international  exchange  of  publications  which  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  carries  on  for  the  United  States.  This  establish- 
ment, which  is  known  as  the  Amerika-Institut,  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1910  and  the  exchange  duties  were  assumed  by  it  on  January 
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1, 1911.  The  exchange  agency  maintained  by  the  Smithsoiiinii  Insti- 
tution in  Leipzig  was  discontinued  on  the  latter  date. 

Packages  for  Luzemburg  and  Boumania  have  heretofore  been  dis- 
tributed  through  the  Leipzig  agency.  Since  its  discontinuance  the 
Amerika-Institut  has  been  good  enough  to  assume  charge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  packages  in  Luxemburg,  and  the  Academia  Bomana  at 
Bucharestr  has  been  asked  to  act  as  the  Roumanian  exchange  inter- 
mediary. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  transferred  the  exchange  agency  of 
that  country  from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Tokyo.  The  regular  aeries  of  United  States  official  docu- 
ments, which  had  been  sent  to  the  former  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
also  been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
Allahabad,  India,  has,  at  its  request,  been  listed  to  receive  a  partial 
set  of  United  States  official  publications,  the  total  number  of  such 
depositories  being  now  34.  The  number  of  depositories  of  full  sets  of 
governmental  documents  remains  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
namely,  55. 

The  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Denmark,  and  Great 
Britain  have  entered  into  the  immediate  exchange  of  their  parlia- 
mentary record  during  the  past  year,  29  countries  now  taking  part 
in  this  exchange  with  th«  United  States. 

Important  collections  of  foreign  publications  have,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Exchange  Office,  been  obtained  during  the  past  year 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  and  for  several  other  establishments  of 
tie  Government. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  accessions  to  the  Zoological  Park  during  the  past  Viiar  were 
335  animals,  and  the  total  number  of  animals  on  hand  June  30,  1911, 
was  1,414,  representing  376  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
about  20  speciee  being  new  to  the  park. 

Among  the  important  additions  to  the  collections  I  may  mention  a 
pair  of  northern  fur  seals  from  Alaska,  a  hippopotamus,  an  East  Af- 
rican buffalo,  three  prong-horn  antelopes,  a  pair  of  reindeer,  and  a 
large  Asiatic  macaque  monkey. 

The  number  of  visitors  was  521,440,  or  a  daily  average  of  1,428. 
As  an  indication  of  the  educational  value  of  the  park,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  was  visited  by  169  schools,  classes,  etc.,  with  4,966 
pupils,  an  increase  of  about  a  thousand  over  the  year  preceding. 
While  most  of  the  classes  were  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  some 
of  them  belonged  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  all  tha 
New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina. 
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The  equipment  of  the  Zoological  Park,  both  as  regards  the  accom- 
modations for  the  collections  and  facilities  for  visitors,  is  still  in- 
adequate and  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  establishments  of  the  kind 
of  equal  importance. 

Many  of  the  animals  are  kept  in  temporary  quarters  that  are  in- 
sufficient in  size,  more  or  less  insanitary,  and  quite  costly  to  maintain. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  fine  series  of  birds,  whidi  includes 
some  of  exceptional  interest  and  rarity.  The  rough  temporary  build- 
ing in  whidi  they  are  now  kept  is  too  small  for  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
entire  collection  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  birds  in  a  good  state  of  health.  In  a -suitable  structure  the  bird 
collection  would  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  park. 

Permanent  paddocks  are  also  needed  for  the  hardy  deer,  wild 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  which  are  now  scattered  in  temporary  indo- 
sures,  some  of  them  alt<^;ether  unsuitable. 

A  pew  bridge  across  Bock  Creek  is  urgently  needed  to  replace  the 
present  temporary  log  structure,  and  it  should  be  of  a  permanent 
character  and  sufficiently  wide  to  provide  for  the  greatly  increased 
travel  when  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek  is  fully  developed. 

The  roadways  and  walks  in  the  park  were  greatly  improved  at  the 
cost  of  a  special  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  Nearly  a  mile  of 
the  roads  were  treated  either  by  reshaping  and  supplying  a  t<^  layer 
of  stone  or  by  regrading  and  furnishing  the  entire  thickness  of  road- 
bed metal.  About  1 J  miles  of  walks  were  also  laid  or  repaired  and  steps 
were  constructed  where  grades  had  before  beeoi  too  steep.  A  cooiiid- 
erabie  amount  of  work  was  also  done  to  provide  proper  drainage. 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  has  been  engaged  in  three  principal 
lines  of  work  during  the  year. 

Observations  by  the  spectrobolometric  method  were  continued  in 
order  to  confirm  the  view  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  that  the 
determinations  of  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere  are  independent  of  the  observer's  altitude  above 
sea  level,  provided  the  conditions  are  otherwise  good.  Observations 
for  the  "  solar  constant  "  were  accordingly  taken  on  Mount  Whitney 
in  the  summer  of  1910,  where  opportunity  was  afforded  also  for 
measurements  of  the  brightness  of  the  sky  by  day  and  by  night,  the 
influence  of  the  water  vapor  on  the  sun's  spectrum,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sun's  energj'  spectrum  outside  the  atmosphere.  The  re- 
sults of  these  observations  show  no  discrepancy  due  to  altitude  be- 
tween Mount  Wilson  (5,840  feet)  and  Mount  Whitney  (14,502  feet). 

It  also  seemed  important  to  confirm  by  further  observation  the 
variability  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation.  Observations  were  ac- 
cordingly continued  daily  at  Mount  Wilson  until  November  10, 1910, 
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and  renewed  again  on  June  11,  1911,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Bun's  output  of  radiation  varies  from  day  to  day  in 
a  manner  irregular  in  period  and  quantity.  Assurance  seema  now 
complete  that  this  latter  result  will  be  tested  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  long-continued  daily  observations  taken  simultaneously  at 
two  widely  separated  stations,  where  the  atmosphere  is  believed  to  be 
specially  favorable  for  such  research.  The  definite  determination  of 
the  laws  governing  the  apparent  variability  of  the  "  solar  constant " 
it  is  expected  will  be  of  much  value  in  the  probable  forecast  of 
<Jimatic  conditions  from  year  to  year. 

Measurements  have  also  been  made  of  the  transparency,  for  long 
wave  radiation,  of  columns  of  air  containing  known  quantities  of 
water  vapor.     This  line  of  research  prranises  highly  interesting  resulta. 

Ab  mentioned  on  another  page,  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  obsMratories,  widely  separated  throagh  the  world,  for  the 
use  of  the  standard  silver-disk  secondary  pyrheliometer  designed  by 
the  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory.  It  is 
hoped  to  thus  secure  not  only  uniformity  of  radiation  measures,  but 
also  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  solar  radiation  and  the  influence  of 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere  upon  it.   - 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGL'E  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATURE. 

The  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  publishes, 
through  the  cooperation  of  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a 
current  classified  index  to  the  literature  of  science.  Seventeen  volumes 
have  been  published  annually,  beginning  with  the  literature  of  1901. 
The  organization  consists  of  a  central  bureau  in  London  and  regional 
bureaus  established  in  and  supported  by  the  32  countries  taking  part 
in  the  enterprise.  Supreme  control  of  the  catalogue  is  vested  in  an 
international  convention,  which  met  in  London  July,  1905,  and  July, 
1910,  and  is  to  meet  every  tenth  year  hereafter.  The  second  inter- 
national convention  met  in  London  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  July  12  and  13,  1910,  and  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Gunnell,  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  regional  bureau,  was  sent  by  the  Insti- 
tution as  the  delegate  from  the  United  States.  The  convention  de- 
cided that  on  account  of  the  success  already  achieved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Catalogue  and  the  great  importance  of  the  objects  promoted, 
the  enterpriae  would  be  continued.  Attention  was  called  to  the  ur- 
gent need  of  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  in  carrying  on  and  extending 
the  work.  It  was  pointed  out  that  although  various  regional  bureaus 
for  the  collection  of  material  were  supported  by  the  countries  in 
which  they  were  located,  the  maintenance  of  the  central  bureau  for 
general  administration  and  actual  publication  of  the  17  annual  vol- 
umes was  dependent  entirely  on  the  funds  derived  from  the  sub- 
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scribers  to  the  published  volumes.  Though  every  care  has  been  used 
to  edit  and  publish  the  work  in  the  most  economical  way,  the  inc<»ne 
of  the  central  bureau  has  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  current 
expenses  and  in  addition  pay  interest  on  approximately  $3^.000  of 
borrowed  capital. 

As  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report,  it  will  be  sufficieot  here  to  call  attention  to  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  work,  and  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  tb 
find  an  enterprise  man  deserving  of  endowment.  A  capital  fond, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  would  enable 
the  central  bureau  not  only  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  catalogue 
but  also  to  reduce  the  subsCTiption  price  now  charged  for  the  annual 
volumes.  This  charge  is  $85  per  year  which,  although  not  large 
when  the  amount  of  matter  published  is  considered,  is-foimd  to  be 
far  beyond  the  means  of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  important  aid  to  scientific  research. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue,  for  ihe  reason  that  the  original  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Institution  in  1855.  The  Boyal 
Society  through  its  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  later  partly 
carried  out  Secretary  Henry's  idea.  Experience  proved  that  the 
enterprise  was  too  great  for  any  one  society,  or,  indeed,  any  one 
nation,  to  undertake,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  representing 
the  United  States,  joined  in  the  movement  to  make  the  work 
international. 

The  history  of  this  international  movement  is  briefly  as  follows : 

The  British  foreign  office  in  1894,  at  the  instance  of  the  Eoya! 
Society,  requested  the  United  States  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
London  in  1896.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  late  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings  were  sent  as  delegates.  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
1898,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  Adier,  librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
attended  as  a  delegate. 

In  1901,  when  success  or  failure  depended  on  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  in  the  enterprise,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  agreed  to  and  did  support  a  regional  bureau  from  that 
time  imtil  1906,  when  Congress  made  its  first  annual  appropriation 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  each 
step  the  United  States  has,  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  been 
prominent  in  the  movement,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much 
gratification  if  now  that  the  enterprise  has  been  so  auspiciously 
started  it  could  be  further  aided  by  an  endowment  fund  originating 
in  this  country. 
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NECROLOGY. 

Melville  Weston  Fdlleh. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  record  here  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Mel- 
ville Weston  Fuller,  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 
was  bom  at  Augusta,  Maine,  February  11,  1633,  and  died  at  his  sum- 
mer home,  Sorrento,  Maine,  July  4,  1910.  For  22  years  prior  to  his 
death,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  had  been  deeply  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  the  Institution,  and  only  on  one  occasion  was  he  absent  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Regents  during  the  entire  period  of  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

During  his  long  and  useful  life  Justice  Fuller  served  his  country 
faithfully  in  several  civil  offices  of  trast  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His  achievements  as  a  jurist 
were  most  adequately  portrayed  by  the  resolutions  and  eulogies  pro- 
nounced in  his  memory  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  aa  December  10,  1910,  and  at  the  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  aa  January  8, 1911. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  expressed 
their  sorrow  in  the  following  words  of  tribute  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  on  December  8,  1910 : 

Wbere*B  tbe  Board  of  Regents  of  tbe  Smlthaonlan  Inatltntlon  have  received 
die  flad  Intelligence  of  Uie  deatli.  on  Jul;  4,  1910,  of  HelvUIe  WeUon  Puller, 
Gblef  Justice  of  the  United  Stales,  and  for  twenty-two  years  chancellor  of  the 
Institution :  Therefore  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  we  desire  here  to  record  onr  profound  sorrow  at  the  severing 
of  the  tie  that  has  bound  us  lo  him  for  so  long  a  period  of  honored  service; 
that  we  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  s  wise  presiding  officer,  whose  vast  store  of 
teaming  and  grsdons  dignity  have  proved  so  invaluable  in  the  deliberations 
of  tbts  board,  and  whose  loyal  Interest  In  the-SmitbsenlaD  Institution  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  colleagnes. 

neaolved,  That  we  share  in  the  grief  of  the  Nation  at  ttie  passing  away  of 
one  who  was  at  once  a  dlstlngniebed  leader  of  the  greatest  legal  tribunal  of 
onr  land,  an  eminent  Jnrlst,  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  shining  example  of  Gbrlstisn 
ientlenese,  snd  who  also  possessed  so  charming  a  personality  as  a  man  and  aa 
a  friend. 

Betolved,  That  we  reapeclfnlly  tender  to  the  membera  of  the  family  of  onr 
late  associate  our  slncerest  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement 

Reiolved.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the- 
bimlly  of  the  late  chancellor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chables  D.  Waloott,  Secretary^ 
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report  on  the  united  states  national  museum. 

Sib:  I  hare  tbe  honor  to  submit  tbe  foUowlns  nport  on  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding  June  IH^  mi : 

OOUPLCnOK  ABB  OCCCFATIOK  OP  THE  KEW  BUIUIIKO. 

It  Is  gratifrlDK  to  be  able  to  report  the  completliMi  of  all  slnictural  work  on 
tbe  new  building  for  the  Museum  on  Jane  20,  iSll.  Just  six  yeftra  afto-  ttaa 
excavations  for  Its  foundations  were  commenced.  While  the  time  limit  orlg- 
inallj  estimated  was  somewhat  exceeded  on  account  at  deUfs  In  tbe  tulflUmoit 
of  certain  contracts,  the  work  was  purposelr  conducted  slowly  In  order  to 
Insure  entire  stabllllr  and  permanKiGy  of  construction,  which  It  is  confldentlr 
believed  have  been  secured.  The  building  is  massive  and  Imposing  In  aiqtear- 
nnce,  a  notable  addition  to  the  group  of  Oovernment  structures  at  the  Capital, 
and  has  already  been  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  punrases  for 
which  It  was  designed. 

There  Is  comparatlrely  little  room  In  the  building  that  can  not  be  utuized- 
Of  the  approximately  10  acres  of  floor  space  which  It  contsloB,  fully  one-half 
has  been  allotted  to  the  public  In  the  Interest  of  popular  education.  The  other 
half,  after  deducting  the  area  required  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  tbe 
building,  is  assigned  to  tbe  storage  of  tbe  reserve  coUectkms  and  to  tbe  labora- 
tories. The  occupation  of  the  building  did  not  await  Its  final  completion,  but 
was  begun  during  the  snnuner  of  1900,  and  baa  been  continued  aa  rapidly  as 
the  necessary  furniture  could  be  provided. 

The  work  done  on  and  In  connection  with  the  building  during  last  year  com- 
ivised  the  finishing  of  the  rotunda,  the  south  approaches,  and  the  auditorium; 
tbe  painting  of  tbe  interior  plastered  walls  and  ironwork;  and,  under  th» 
direction  of  the  officer  In  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  tbe  grading 
and  sodding  of  the  grounds  Inunedlately  eurrounding  the  building  and  the 
oonstruction  of  roada  and  walks  leading  to  tbe  several  entrances. 

By  the  close  of  tbe  year  essentially  all  of  tbe  reserve  oollectlona  and  all  of 
the  laboratories  of  tbe  several  divisions  of  anthropology,  loology,  geology,  and 
paleontology  bad  been  established  In  tbe  new  building,  as  had  also  moat  of 
the  administrative  offices  which  are  to  be  located  there.  The  collections  bad, 
moreover,  been  nearly  all  arranged  in  a  manner  convenient  for  study  and 
reference,  and  In  greater  part  bad  received  their  perman^it  systeinattc  installa- 
tion. Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in  perfecting  this  arrangement  and 
In  completing  the  catalogues  and  indexes. 

The  exhibition  collections  bad  also  been  moved  with  the  exception  of  the 
American  raammale,  the  birds,  tbe  marine  Invertebrates,  the  osteologlcal  speci- 
mens, tbe  fossil  plants,  the  building  stonee,  the  gems,  and  a  small  section  of 
ethnology.  The  only  public  Installations  that  had  been  completed  in  the  new 
building,  besides  the  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  were,  however, 
of  ethnology,  which  occupied  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  middle  hall  on  the 
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mala  floor,  and  most  of  the  two  adjacent  ranges.  To  tbeee  halls  lu  greater  or 
less  part  the  pnbllc  liad  been  admitted  from  March  IT,  1910,  wlieu  the  building 
was  first  opened.  Work  was  actively  progressing  In  tbe  preparatlou  of  tbe 
«xbibltB  for  all  of  the  other  bnnctaee,  the  delays  being  due  In  large  measure 
to  tbe  alow  rate  at  which  furniture  was  supplied,  and  had  been  well  advanced 
for  archeology,  mineralogy,  and  the  fossil  vertebrates. 

ADOITIORB    lO    THL    COLLECTIONS. 

Tbe  permanent  acquisitions  received  during  tbe  year  coimirised  upyroxl- 
tnately  228,042  specimens  and  objects,  of  which  201,&10  were  of  auimale  and 
plants,  6.647  were  geological  and  paleoatologlcal,  17,361  belonged  to  the  several 
divisions  included  In  tbe  department  of  anthropology,  and  94  were  paintings 
and  aigravlngs  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  addition,  1,629 
objects  of  art  and  anthropology  were  accepted  as  loans  for  exhibition. 

One  of  the  most  important  acceESions  of  the  year  resulted  from  nu  investt- 
gatloD  In  Argentina,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Instl- 
tntlon  by  Dr.  Alefi  Hrdllj^lca,  curator  of  physical  anthn^ology,  iMtrtly  in  crai- 
Junctton  with  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  as  geologist,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
tbe  nature  and  value  of  the  evidence  relating  to  man's  antiquity  In  that 
country-  The  nkeletal  and  archeologlcal  remains  attributed  to  early  niau  or 
his  forerunners  preserved  In  tbe  museums  were  studied,  the  more  Important 
localities  where  such  remains  have  been  discovered  were  visited,  and  on  the 
Jonmey  to  and  from  Argentina  short  stops  were  made  in  Brazil,  Peru, 
Panama,  and  Mexico.  Some  3,400  ancient  crania,  6,000  long  and  other  bones, 
and  1,500  arcbeotoglcol  objects  of  human  manufacture  composed  the  collec- 
tion brought-  to  Washington.  A  large  number  of  prehistoric  utensils,  Im- 
plemeats,  ornaments,  examples  of  weaving  etc.,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes 
dnrlng  excavations  in  the  Navabo  National  Monument  and  at  the  ancient 
Hopl  pueblo  of  Wukokl  at  Black  FnUa,  Little  Colorado  River,  Ariz.,  were 
transferred  by  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Bthnology.  Collections  of  a  similar 
character,  but  Including  ancient  humon  crania  and  skeletons,  from  the  north- 
eastern pneblo  region  of  New  Mexico,  were  received  from  the  School  of 
American  ArduetOogy  of  the  Archsologlcal  Institute  of  America,  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  a  valuable  series  of  skulls  and  skeletons  from  Arkansas  ond  Mlssis^ppl 
vas  presented  by  Mr.  Clsrence  B.  Moore. 

Two  Interesting  ethnological  collections,  one  from  Liberia  the  other  from 
AbyMlnlo,  were  lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  George  W.  Ellla  Jr.,  snd  Mr.  Hoff- 
man Phlhp,  respectively,  and  a  number  of  specimens  relating  to  the  Indians 
of  North  America  were  acquired  by  gift  and  purchase^ 

Tbe  final  shipments  from  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  which  arrived 
In  tbe  early  part  of  the  year,  contained  several  thousand  speclm^is  of  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  flshes,  and  molinsks.  The  notable  collection  of  mammals 
belonging  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  Uerrlam  and  consisting  of  about  5,800  skins,  6,000 
skulls,  and  100  complete  skeletons,  was  secured  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Edwsrd  H.  Harrtman,  of  New  Tork,  by  whom  It  was  purchased  and  donated 
to  tbe  Inetitution.  The  otber  principal  additions  of  mammals  were  from 
British  East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  China ;  while  of  birds  the  more  Important 
contributions  were  from  North  and  Central  America,  the  Philippine  iBiands, 
and  China.  The  United  States  Biological  Survey  and  the  United  States 
B(u«AU  of  Fisheries  transmitted  many  reptiles  from  various  parts  of  the 
TPnlted  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  latter  also  an  interesting  series  from  the 
Fblllpplnefl.  The  flshes  received  were  mainly  from  exploration^  by  the  Bureau 
<rf  Fisheries  hi  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.    Large  numbers  of 
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iDBecte  were  d^wslted  b^  the  Boreaa  of  BntomoloKjr,  nod  Important  collectlona 
of  taymenoptera  were  presaited  by  Mr.  8.  A.  Robwer  and  Hr.  P.  B.  Uyers. 

Ad  eBpeclally  notewortby  accesMon  consisted  of  tbe  collection  of  moUnakfl 
made  In  Alaska  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall  wblle  In  tbe  field  for  tbe  TTnlted 
States  Coaat  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  later  for  tbe  United  States  GeologJca] 
Survey,  between  1S71  and  ISDO.  It  comprises  abont  16,000  lots  and  60,000 
Bpeclmens.  and  la  undoubtedly  tbe  largest  collection  of  the  sbella  of  moderate 
deptbs  of  water  tbat  bas  ever  been  assembled  from  tliat  region.  Anotber 
ortentilve  contribution  of  mollusks,  consisting  of  many  tbonsands  of  Japanese 
specimens,  wns  obtained  from  tbe  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  Important 
type  collections,  recently  described,  of  isopod  cmstaceans,  mednsa^  bydrolds, 
and  slpbonopbores,  from  explorations  by  the  sfeamer  Albatross  tn  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean  and  at  tbe  Philippine  lelands,  were  transferred  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Fisheries.  Deciipod  crustaceans,  representing  a  large  number  of  species,  were 
received  from  tbe  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta ;  many  tsopods  from  several 
ITrencb  esplorntlons,  Including  the  Charcot  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
were  obtained  from  the  Museum  d'HIstoIre  Naturelle  at  Paris;  and  an  inter- 
eating  series  of  recent  crinolds  was  secured  from  the  Zoological  Mnseum  at 
Copenhagen. 

The  collection  of  plants  was  Increased  by  over  38,000  specimens,  of  which 
the  largest  contrlbntlons  were  from  the  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre.  though  many  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  by  gift  and  exchange.  On  tbe  blol(^1ca> 
survey  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  Is  being  carried  on  under-the  ansplcea  of  the 
Smlthsonlnn  Institution,  the  Museum  was  represented  during  the  year  by  one 
member  of  Its  stalT,  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxon,  assistant  curator  of  plants.  Mr.  Mazon 
spent  about  two  and  one-half  months  In  tbe  field,  working  In  conjanctlon  with 
Mr.  Henry  Pittier.  who  Is  tn  charge  of  the  botanical  Investigations,  and  In 
view  of  the  richness  of  the  region  tbe  exploration  yielded  exceedingly  important 
results:  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  associate  curator  of  plants,  and  Dr.  Paul  Bartscb, 
asafstant  curator  of  mollusks,  were  members  of  an  expedition  by  the  Bureau 
of  FlBberles  steamer  Albatrots,  wblch  visited  Onadaioupe  Island,  proceeded 
down  ihe  outer  coast  of  Lower  California  and  ascended  the  Gulf  of  California 
for  a  coualderable  distance.  Valuable  series  of  marine  animals  and  of  plants 
were  secured,  the  former  mostly  by  means  of  dredging,  the  latter  during 
stops  made  along  the  coast 

The  accessions  In  geology  and  mineralogy  from  the  Geological  Survey  and 
other  aonreea  contained  much  Interesting  material  and  a  number  of  type 
specimens.  Especially  imporiant  were  sei'eral  type  series  of  Cambrian  fosdls 
described  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  and  Included  In  tbe  noteworthy  discoveries 
resuKtng  from  his  recent  exploratlona  in  British  Columbia.  Investigations  lu 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  by  Dr.  R.  8.  Bassler  and  Mr.  Frank  Springer  yielded 
vaiulTble  collections  of  Silurian  and  Mississippi  an  fossils.  In  vertebrate 
paleontology  the  more  Important  additions  consisted  of  mammalian  and  rep- 
tilian remains  obtained  In  exchange. 

An  Interesting  series  of  articles  of  nickel  produced  by  the  late  Joseph  Whar- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  wbo  was  recognised  as  the  leader  tn  tbe  technology  of 
this  metal,  was  received  as  a  donation  from  tbe  execotors  of  bis  estate, 
This  collection,  which  had  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Wharton  In  a  cabinet  at  his 
home,  comprises  over  60  pieces.  Including  pure  nickel  In  several  forms,  hamem 
and  door  trimmings,  household  utensils,  forceps,  magnetic  needles,  coloaie 
blanks,  etc.,  and  is  of  much  historical  value. 

The  historical  collection  was  greatly  enriched,  mainly  by  loans,  and,  by 
extending  the  exhibition  space  into  ii  second  h.iil.  Its  installation  has  been  much 
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ImproTed.  Bear  Admiral  R.  B.  Peary,  United  States  Navy,  retired,  depoatted 
the  maoy  medals  conferred  npon  bim  by  variona  geographical  societies  In  rec- 
ognition of  bis  seiTlce  to  science  In  arctic  exploration;  the  silver  model  of  a 
■hip  and  tbree  loving  clips  presented  to  bim;  and  two  of  the  flags  tbat  be 
carried  to  tbe  Nortb  Pole  In  1009;  all  of  wblcb  have  been  arranged  together  In 
a  single  case.  Important  additions  to  tbe  collection  of  memorials  of  the 
Bailey- Myers-Mason  family  vere  received  from  Mrs.  Julian  James;  valnabte 
memorials  of  the  Salter  and  Codwlse  families  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  lent  by  Miss  Loniae  Salter  Codwtse;  and  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  Scbencic  family  of  New  Jersey  dating  tmck  tbree  generations 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Clara  S.  Ludlow.  The  Oustavus  Vasa  Fox  collection 
of  Rnselan  memorials  was  materially  increased,  and  11  pieces  of  furniture 
ttiat  once  belonged  to  Gen.  Rnfus  Putnam  were  received  as  a  gift  from  bis 
great-grandson,  tbe  late  Judge  E.  M.  P.  Brister.  An  Inhaler  of  the  type  used 
by  Dr.  William  T.  O.  Morton  In  1846,  in  the  first  operation  wblcb  be  performed 
with  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  and  two  busts  of  Dr.  Morton  were 


The  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  continue  to  be  exhibited  In  tbe 
large  middle  hall  of  the  new  building,  tbe  central  part  of  wblcb  was  specially 
fitted  up  for  tbe  pnrpose  in  1910.  While  these  quarters  are  already  too  re- 
stricted for  the  needs  of  the  Gallery,  the  excellent  lighting  of  this  space  makes 
possible    an    entirely    satisfactory    Installatltni,    which    has    attracted    much 


Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  New  York,  added  13  canvases  to  bis  notable  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  contemporary  American  painters,  which  now  comprises  12T 
plctorefl  representbig  90  artists.  Mr.  Evans  also  presented  81  ezamplea  of  a 
series  of  100  prooft  designed  to  lllnstrate  the  work  of  the  foremost  American 
wood  engravers,  wblcb  he  announced  some  time  ago  his  Intention  to  contribute. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  whose  important  gift  to  tbe  Nation  of  American  and  ori- 
ental art  still  remains  in  his  keeping  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  secured  many  valuable 
additions  for  his  collection  during  an  estKided  trip  abroad,  much  of  which  was 
spent  in  China.  Tbe  Gallery  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  several  Interesting 
loans.  Including  numerous  examples  of  tbe  paintings  of  early  masters,  and 
contributed  to  a  number  of  Important  exhibitions  held  In  otber  cities. 

AST   TKSTILES. 

Tbe  loan  collection  of  lacea  and  other  art  textiles,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
northern  ranges  In  the  older  Museum  building,  was  very  largely  increaiKd 
both  numerically  and  In  the  variety  of  Its  contents.  Thirty-two  loan  contri- 
butions and  three  gifts,  comprising  249  specimens,  many  of  great  beauty  and 
value,  brought  tbe  total  number  of  specimens  on  exhibition  up  to  1,007.  The 
supervision  of  the  collection  has  been  continued  by  Mrs.  James  W.  Plncbot, 
to  whose  Initiative  and  subsequ^it  efforts,  with  tbe  nctivc  cooperatloD  of  a 
number  of  ladles  of  Washington,  tbe  movement  owes  Its  success 

UI8CBLLANE0U8. 

Of  duplicate  specimens  taken  from  the  collections,  over  :t.OOO.  pi'iiiclpally  of 
recent  animals  and  fossils,  were  distributed  to  schools  and  coliegex,  and  about 
28,S0O  were  used  In  making  exchangea.  Approximately  24,600  speclmuiB  of 
Tarlous  kinds  were  sent  for  study  to  specialists  both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad, 
mainly  to  be  worked  up  and  IdentlOed  for  the  Mnsenm. 
18808*— SM  1911 S 
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The  totiii  uuiubci-  at  vialtoi-s  to  llie  older  Muiwuiu  building  wiis  207.010,  W 
(lie  .SuiUhHOiilnn  )>ul1<l<tij,'  ir!7.0S;i.  mid  to  the  uew  Museuiii  building  101.112. 
Connldei'liiK  Itmt  tlie  i)iilJiiliigH  biive  tieeii  otieutil  unly  during  woi-liiiii;  hixirs 
ou  week  days,  tills  Is  to  be  I'egnrded  ne  a  talr  attfiidiinee.  Tluit  it  wan  xnuillefi 
St  tbe  uew  buildlug  wiib  owIii);  to  tbe  fiict  .tlint  levs  tliaii  one-sixth  of  llw 
exblbltion  space  bad  been  luade  ready  for  tbe  public. 

The  publicatione  Issued  counirised  tlie  annual  i-eiwrt  for  1010.  two  volmiies 
of  I'roeenllngs,  five  bulletins,  one  volume  of  Coiitribulluns  from  the  National 
Herbarium,  and  a  large' number  of  separate  papers  belonging  to  tbree  anflD- 
Ished  volumes  of  Prot'cwlliigs  and  two  of  Contributions.  With  tbe  exception 
of  tbe  annual  rp|>ort,  all  were  descriptive  of  material  in  tbe  Museum  eollectlona. 
The  number  of  copies  of  tbe  various  publications  distributed  was  over  110,000. 

By  the  addition  of  6,127  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  tlie  Mnsenm 
llbrarj'  wiis  Increased  to  40,211  volumes  and  C6.07-1  unbound  publications. 

Tbe  auditorium  In  tbe  new  bulldinf:  was  used  on  »>veral  occasions  for  meet- 
iDgB  of  ImporCaut  scientific  bodies.  The  sessions  of  tbe  First  American  lnte^ 
national  Humane  Congress,  hi  connection  with  which  an  InterestlniE  exhibit 
was  installed,  were  also  held  here  from  October  10  to  IS,  1910. 

Tbe  position  of  head  curator  of  the  department  of  biolo^,  made  vacant  b; 
tbe  deslji(uaClon  of  Dr.  F.  \V.  True  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institntioii 
on  June  1,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Leonbard  Stejneger.  curator 
of  reptiles  and  batracblans.  For  convenience  of  administration,  tbe  divisions 
of  invertebrate  paleontology,  vertebrate  paieontolofiiy.  and  paleotwtany  were 
combined,  under  the  title  of  sections,  In  a  single  division  of  jmleontology,  wttb 
Dr.  R.  S.  Bassler  as  curator. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  R&tbbdn. 
AaaUlant  Secretary  In  Charge.  U.  S.  yational  iluteum. 

Dr.  Chablbb  D.  Walcott. 

Secretary  of  the  Smithgoiiian  tnstilutton. 

NOTBUBEB  18.  1911. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  BT'REAi;  OP   AMERIOAX   ETUNOI.OCiV. 

Su :  I  bnT«  the  lionor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Barean  of  Aineiicnn  EthiioloRy  during  thp  Hscnl  ypiir  ending  June  30.  1911,  con- 
dacted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
25,  1910,  iiuthorlzlriR  the  contlnimtlon  of  ethnoloplcal  re»i>aii;he;'  oniouK  the 
American  IndlanH  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  under  t}ie  direction  of  the  Smith- 
Mnian  Instltntion.  and  In  accordance  with  the  pl.in  of  operations  approved  by 
the  Secretary  June  IS.  1910.  . 

The  systematic  ethnological  resenrches  <jf  the  burenii  were  continued  during 
the  yenr  with  the  regular  sclentlHc  staff.  conslKlIng  of  nine  ethnologists,  as 
fbllowe:  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  In  chtiise;  Mr.  James  Mnoney,  Dr. 
J.  Waller  Fewkee.  Mm  Slatllda  Coie  Stevenson.  Mr.  J.  N.  R.  Hewitt.  Dr.  John  R. 
SwanCon,  Dr.  Truman  MIchelBon,  Dr.  Paul  Radln.  and  Mr.  Francis  Ln  Flesche. 
In  addition  the  services  of  sever.'it  specialists  In  their  resiiective  flcUls  were 
nllsted  for  special  work,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologl.it,  with  eeverai  assistants,  for  research  Id 
connection  with  the  preparation  and  publiciitlon  of  the  Handbook  of  AmerJcau 
IndlaD  Languages. 

Mlsa  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Francis  I.n  Flesche,  for  the  final  revision  of 
the  tirc<)f«  of  tlieir  nionc^rnph  on  the  Onialia  Indiiiiis  for  publlcntlon  in  the 
twenty -seveuth  annual  report 

Mis8  Franrex  Densmorc.  for  researches  In  Indian  music, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dunn,  for  Bludlcs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Jolin  P.  Harrington,  for  resenrcbes  among  the  Mohave  Indlni>s  of  ihn 
Colorado  Valley. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Donelioo,  for  Investigations  In  'he  history,  geoj-rnphy,  niitl 
ethnology  of  the  tribes  of  Pennsylvania  for  incorporation  In  the  Handbooli  of 
American  jndlnns. 

Mr.  William  R.  Gerard,  for  studies  of  the  etymology  of  Algonqulan  place 
and  tribal  names  and  of  terms  that  have  been  Incorporated  In  tbe  BngllBb 
language  for  use  in  tbe  same  work. 

Prof.  H.  M  Ballon,  for  bibll(>griiphic  re«iorcb  In  connection  with  tbe  com- 
pilation of  tbe  List  of  Works  Relating  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  James  R.  Murle,  for  researches  pertaining. to  the  ethnology  of  tbe  Pawnee 
Indlnns. 

The  systematic  etbnoit^lcnt  researche-j  by  nienibers  of  the  regular  staff  of 
tbe  bureau  may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Mr.  V.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  In  chnrge.  lu  addition  t->  nmditctlnir  the  sdmin- 
Istratlve  work  if  tbo  bureau,  devoted  attcTitlon.  with  tlie  nssUtnncc  of  Mrs. 
Prancea  S.  ^'Ichola.  to  tbe  final  revision  of  tbe  remaining  proofs  <.t  Part  2  of  the 
Handbook  of  American  Indians  tBnlietlii  30).  which  was  rubllsbed  In  January, 
1911.  This  work  met  with  such  great  popular  demand  thnt  the  edition  of 
tbe  two  parts  became  exhausted  Immediately  after  publication,  causing  the 
bnreau  much  embarrassment  owing  to  tbe  thousands  i}f  requests  tbot  it  bas 
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not  been  possible  to  Bupplr>  To  meet  this  need  In  part,  the  Senate,  on  Uaj  12, 
adopted  a  concnrrent  reaohitlon  autborizlng  thn  reprinting  of  tbe  entire  band- 
book,  and  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  fiscal  year  the  resolution  was  tinder  conalderatioo 
by  the  Coiimilttee  on  Prlo.tlng  of  the  House  of  Itepr«tientattv»s.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  DocuuietitB  has  likewise  been  tn  receipt  of  many  orders  for  the  wurk, 
neceasltntlng  tbe  reprinting  of  port  1  Bome  muutbfi  after  It*  apprarance,  and 
about  ttie  cloee  of  the  llscat  year  another  reprint  of  thin  pnrt  was  conI<»uplat«d. 
Much  mnterlal  for  incorporation  In  n  revised  edition  for  futnre  puliTlcatlnn  wnt 
prepared  dm-lnft  the  year,  but  lack  of  fniids  neceswry  for  the  cniplnyment  of 
apeclnl  uBfilBtants  prevented  the  prosecution  of  ihis  work  as  fully  -.in  wan  desired. 

The  bureau  has  been  Interested  In  and  has  conducted  arcbeoiogical  explora- 
tions In  the  Pueblo  region  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  many  years.  Sinw 
tbe  eetabllBtunent  of  the  School  of  American  Arclueology  In  ISOT,  following  tlu 
revive)  of  Interest  In  American  archeology,  by  tbe  Arcbnological  Jnsdtnte  of 
America,  that  body  likewise  commenced  systematic  work  In  tbe  archeology  of 
that  great  region.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  arrangonenta  were 
made  between  tbe  bureau  and  the  school  for  conducting  arcbeoiogical  Investiga- 
tions In  cooperation,  the  expense  of  the  field  work  to  be  borne  equally,  a  moiety 
of  tbe  collections  of  tbe  artifacts  and  all  tbe  ^eletal  ronalns  to  become  the 
property  of  tbe  National  Maseum,  and  tbe  bureau  to  have  the  privilege  of  tbe 
publication  of  all  scientific  resnlts. 

Active  work  under  this  Joint  arrangenient  wna  commenced  In  tbe  Blto  d«  1m 
Frljoles,  northwest  of  Santa  T6,  New  M^clco,  In  July,  1910,  work  having 
already  been  Initiated  there  during  the  previous  summer  by  tbe  school  ind«- 
p^idently,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Bdgar  L.  Hewett  In  August,  1910; 
Mr.  Hodge  visited  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  participating  In  the  work  im 
the  part  of  the  bureau,  and  remained  In  tbe  Seld  for  a  month. 

The  great  preblslorlc  site  In  the  Rlto  de  los  Frijolee  Is  characterlied  by  ao 
immense  circular  many^elled  pueblo  ruin,  most  of  the  stone  wnlls  of  whlcb 
are  stilt  standing  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  and  a  series  of  cavate  dwelllnga 
hewn  In  tbe  soft  tufa  thronghont  several  hundred  yards  of  tbe  northern  wall 
of  the  canyon.  Accompanying  tbe  great  community  min  and  also  the  ^vate 
dwellings  are  underground  bivas,  or  ceremonial  chambers.  In  frcoit  of  the 
cavate  lodges  were  originally  structures  of  masonry  built  against  the  cliff  and 
forming  front  rooms,  but  practically  the  only  remains  of  these  ape  the  fonnda- 
tlon  walls  and  the  rafter  holes  In  tbe  cliff  face.  The  debris  covering  tbene 
structures  has. been  largely  cleared  away  and  tbe  foundations  exposed,  and  tbe 
walla  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  great  pneblo  structure  In  the  valley  have  been 
bared  by  excavation.  At  tbe  western  extremity  of  the  canyon,  far  up  In  tlte 
northern  wall,  la  a  natural  cavern,  known  as  Ceremonial  Cave,  In  which  are  a 
large  klva,  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  other  Interesting  remains  of  aborig- 
inal occupancy.  This  great  arcbeoiogical  site  in  tbe  Rlto  de  los  Prljolea  is 
Important  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  early  distribution  of  tbe 
Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  there  Is  reason  to  bdleve  tbat  when 
the  researches  are  completed  much  light  will  be  shed  thereon.  There  Is  a 
paucity  of  artifacts  In  the  habitations  uncovered,  aside  from  stone  bnplemeots, 
of  which  large  numbers  have  been  found. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  in  the  Rlto  de  los  Frljoles  tbe  Joint  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  tbe  valley  of  the  Jemes  Klver,  near  the  Hot  Springs,  where  a  week 
was  spent  In  excavating  tbe  cemetery  of  the  old  Jemes  village  of  Olnslwa. 
About  30  burials  were  disinterred  here,  and  a  few  accompaniments  of  pottery 
vessels  and  other  artifacts  were  recovered;  but  In  tlie  main  tlie  deposits  had 
been  completely  destroyed  by  aboriginal  dlstnrbance,  caused  In  part  by  CDTer> 
tng  tbe  burials  with  heavy  stones  and  partly  by  displacing  the  akeletMU  pre- 
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Ttonsly  burled  wben  subsequent  Interments  were  mada  Gluslwa  was  Inhabited 
la  preUstorlc  times  and  also  well  wltbln  the  blstorlcal  period,  as  Is  attested 
by  ICa  massive,  roofless  cburch,  built  about  tbe  banning  of  the  Beventeentta 
omtury.  Nevertbelees,  no  Indication  of  Spanish  Influence  was  found  In  tbe 
sQcIent  cemetery,  and  It  Is  assumed  that  burial  therein  ceased  with  tbe  com- 
ing of  the  missionaries  «nd  tbe  eetabUehmeot  of  tbe  campo  santo  adjacent  to  the 
charch.    All  collections  gathered  at  Qluslwa  have  been  deposited  In  the  National 


Other  Immense  mine  on  the  summits  of  the  mesas  bounding  the  valley  on  tbe 
west  were  examined  with  tbe  view  of  their  future  excavation.  Tbe  eaact  posi- 
tion of  tbe  Jemez  tribe  among  the  Pueblo  peoples  is  a  problem,  and  botb 
archeologlcal  and  ethnological  studies  thereof  are  essential  to  Its  determination. 

On  completing  this  reconnolssance  excavation  was  conducted  In  a  cemetery  at 
tbe  great  stone  pueblo  of  Puye,  on  a  mesa  8  miles  west  of  the  Tewa  village  ot 
Santa  Clara.  About  60  burials  were  exbnmed  and  sent  to  the  National  Museum, 
bnt  artifacts  were  not  found  In  abundance  here,  and  as  a  rule  tb^  are  not  ex- 
c^ent  In  quality.  In  the  Joint  work  In  tbe  RIto  de  loa  Frijoles  tbe  expedition 
was  fortunate  In  having  tbe  cooperation  of  Prof.  Junius  Henderson  and  Prof. 
W.  W.  Bobbins,  of  tbe  TTniversity  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  who,  respectively, 
while  the  elcavatlons  were  In  progrces,  conducted  studies  in  the  ethno-zoology 
and  the  etbno-botany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and  also  on  the  Influence  of  climate 
and  geology  on  the  life  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  At 
tbe  same  time  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrington  continued  his  researches  In  Tewa  geo- 
srapblc  nomenclature  and  cooperated  with  Professors  Hendertion  and  Robblns  in 
supplying  the  native  terms  for  plants  and  animals  used  by  these  Indians  as 
food  and  medldne  in  ceremonies  and  for  other  purposes.  The  expedition  was 
also  fortunate  In  having  the  services  of  Mr.  Syivanus  G.  Motley  in  connection 
with  tbe  excavations  In  the  Kite,  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Chapman  In  tbe  study  of  tbe 
decoratl(»i  of  tbe  pottery  and  of  the  plctographs  of  the  entire  upper  Rio  Grande 
region,  of  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Nusbanm  In  tbe  pbotograpblc  work,  and  of  Mr.  J.  P, 
Adams  in  the  surveying.  Valued  aid  was  also  rendered  by  Messrs.  Nell  M.  Judd, 
Donald  Beauregard,  snd  Nathan  Goldsmith. 

The  BClentlBc  results  of  the  Joint  research  are  rapidly  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  submitted  to  the  bureau  for  publication  at  an  early  date. 

Thronghout  almost  the  entire  year  Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  was  oc> 
cnpied  In  tbe  office  in  compiling  tbe  material  for  bis  study  of  Indian  population 
covering  the  whole  territory  north  of  Mexico  from  tbe  first  white  occupancy 
to  tbe  present  time.  By  request  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  be 
was  detailed  In  January,  1911,  to  attend  tbe  Joint  sessloo  of  that  body  and  tbe 
MisalBslppi  Valley  Historical  Association,  at  Lincoln,  Nebruska,  where  be  de- 
livered three  principal  addresses  bearing  particularly  on  the  method  and  results 
of  the  researches  of  the  bureau  with  the  view  of  thetr  application  In  local  bls- 
torical  and  ethnological  InvestlgatlonB. 

On  June  4  Mr.  Mooney  started  for  tbe  reservation  of  the  Bast  Cherokee  In 
Vorth  Carolina  to  continue  former  studies  of  tbe  sacred  formulas  and  general 
ethnology  of  that  tribe,  and  was  engaged  in  this  work  at  tbe  close  of  the  month. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  was  In 
nortbem  Arizona  examining  the  great  cave  pueblos  and  other  ruins  wltbln 
tbe  Navaho  National  Monument.  He*fonnd  that  since  his  visit  in  1609  con- 
siderable excavation  bad  been  done  by  others  In  the  rooms  of  Betatakin,  and 
that  the  walls  of  Kltslel,  the  otber  large  cIlfF  ruin,  were  greatly  in  need  of  re- 
pair. Guided  by  resident  Navaho.  be  visited  several  hitherto  undescrlbed  clitf 
dwelilngB  and  gathered  a  fairly  good  collection  of  objects  illustrating  prehistoric 
culture  of  this  part  of  nortbern  Arizona,  wblch  have  been  deposited  In  tbe 
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Nalluiinl  MiiKeiira.  In  r>iiler  to  faclllute  the  arcbeotoglcal  work  nnd  to  make  tbe 
region  accessible  to  studenta  and  visitors  It  wiis  nccessnrf  to  break  a  wagcm  road 
from  Marsh  Pass  through  the  middle  of  the  Xavaho  National  Monument  to  the 
neiKhborbood  of  Betatakln,  and  by  thia  uieans  the  valley  was  traversed  with 
wagODs  for  the  flrat  time. 

On  tlie  return  Journey  to  I'lugstiirr.  Dr.  t'ewkes  visited  the  ruins  in  NIUI.  or 
West  Ciinyon.  and  e.'cnmine^l  Insi'i'Iptlou  Huuxe.  n  prehistoric  clllT  dwelling  of 
considerable  size,  hitherto  undepcrlbed.  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  loaf- 
shaved  adobes  BtrenKtbeiied  with  sticks.  On  account  of  the  size  and  great 
Interest  of  these  ruins,  It  is  recomnieuded  tliat  the  area  covered  thereby  be 
Included  in  the  Navalio  National  Mouument  aud  the  ruius  permanently  pre- 
served, ami  that  either  Itetatakin  or  KIteiel  be  excavated,  repaired,  and  made 
a  "type  ruin"  of  this  culture  area.  Along  the  road  to  Flagstaff  ft^m  West 
Canyon.  L>r.  K(-wkes  observed  several  ruins  and  learned  of  miiny  otbers 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  Hopi.  He  visited  the  Hopi  pneblo  of  Hoenkopl,  near 
Tubjt.  and  ohialueil  considerable  new  ethnological  material  from  an  old  priest 
of  that  village  ref:ardlng  legends  of  the  clans  that  formerly  lived  In  northern 
Arizijtia.  He  learned  also  of  a  cliff,  or  rock,  covered  with  plct<^raphs  of  Hop) 
origin,  at  Willow  Spring,  not  fur  from  Tuba,  the  figures  of  which  shed  light 
on  Hopi  clan  migration  legends. 

Returulng  to  Flagstaff,  Dr.  Fewkes  reoutfltted  In  order  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions of  the  ruins  near  Black  Falls  of  the  Little  Colorado  River,  especially  tbe 
one  called  Wnkoki.  reputed  to  have  l>een  the  last  habitation  of  the  Snake 
clans  of  the  Hopi  in  their  southern  migration  berore  they  finally  settled  near 
the  EiiRl  Mesa.  A  little  more  than  a  month  was  siwnt  at  these  ruins,  during 
which  time  eiteuaive  excavations  were  made  In  numerous  subterraneau  rootna, 
or  pit  dwellings,  a  new  type  of  babitations  found  at  the  buses  of  many  of  (tie 
large  mined  piwblus  on  the  Little  Colorado.  Incldentaily  several  other  pueblo 
ruins,  hitherto  unknown,  with  accompanying  reservoirs  and  sbrhies,  were  ob- 
serveil.  The  excavations  at  Wukokl  yielded  about  1.800  specimens,  consisting 
of  painted  ivotterj',  beautiful  shell  ornaments,  stone  Implements,  basketry, 
wooden  objects,  cane  "  cloud  blowers."  prayer  sticks,  a  prayer-stick  box,  an 
idol,  and  other  objects.  Tbe  results  of  tbe  excavations  at  Wukokl  will  be  In- 
coriMirated  In   a   foithcomlng  bulletin  on  AoUqultles  of  the  Little  Colorado 

On  the  completion  of  his  work  at  the  Black  Falls  mins,  Dr.  Fewkes  returned 
to  Woshiugton  In  Se|>teml]er  and  devoted  the  next  three  months  to  the  prqmra- 
tlou  of  a  monograph  on  Cafa  Grande.  Arizona. 

At  the  close  of  January,  lltll.  Dr.  Fewkes  again  took  the  field,  visiting  Cuba 
for  the  purpo>w  o'  gathering  information  on  the  prehistoric  Inhabitants  of  that 
island  and  tlielr  reputed  contemporaneity  witb  fossil  sloths,  sbuvks,  and  croco- 
diles. A  fortnight  was  devotetl  to  the  study  of  collections  of  prehistoric  ob- 
jects in  Ilabana.  e»qieci!illy  the  material  in  the  T'uiversity  Museum  froni  caves 
in  Puerto  Princli*  Province, -described  by  Drs.  Montone  and  Carlos  de  la  Torre. 
With  this  preiiaration  he  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  I'lnes  and  commenced  worfc 
near  Nneva  (ierona.  In  this  Island  there  ai%  several  cuves  from  which  human 
bones  have  been  reiiorted  locally,  but  the  Ctieva  de  los  Indlos,  situated  In  tbe 
hills  about  a  mile  from  tbe  city  niuned,  promised  tbe  greatest  r^wanL  A. 
week's  excavation  In  Ibis  cave  yielded  four  fragments  of  ludian  skulls,  not 
.  beyond  repair;  one  uudeformed.  well-preserved,  human  cranium;  and  many^ 
fragments  of  pelves,  humeri,  and  femora.  The  exc.ivations  in  the  middle  of 
the  cave  Indicated  thut  the  soil  there  had  previously  been  dug  over;  tbeSA 
yieldeil  little  of  value,  the  best-ji reserved  remains  occurring  near  the  entrance^ 
on  eiich  side.    The  skulls  were  arranged  In  a  row  within  a  [locket  sheltered  by 
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an  orerbniiKliig  side  of  Ilit-  luve,  ana  were  buried  flbotit  2  feet  In  tlie  guano  nnd 
iwll :  iH'iie'tdi  tUeae  (•ciiiiia  weiv  liunuiii  IiiiiK-hohes,  crossed.  Sevortil  frngiiieiits 
of  a  single  Bkull  or  ut  sevenil  skulls  were  embedded  In  a  hard  Htiilagniltlc 
foriiiiilion  over  (lie  di'iMisir  of  lonK-bones.  No  Indian  implomenta  or  iiotteiy 
accompanied  the  bones,  nod  no  fossils  were  found  In  association  witb  them.  So 
far  a.s  recorded  tliis  in  the  first  Instance  of  tlie  flndiiiB  of  skeletal  remains  of 
care  man  is  the  Isle  of  Pinef.  Tbeir  general  appearance  and  mode  of  burial 
were  the  same  ns  In  the  oasie  i>f  tliose  dlwovered  by  T)rg.  Montouf  and  Carlos 
de  lii  Torre. 

Dr.  Fewkea  also  examined,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  about  30  struetures  known 
as  cactmbne,  thetr  Indian  name.  These  are  vase-shaped,  sabterranean  recep- 
tacles, averaging  6  feet  in  depth  anfl  4  feet  In  maximum  diameter,  generally 
constricted  to  about  2  feet  at  the  neck,  and  with  the  opening  level  with  the 
Bortace  of  the  ground.  Altlmngh  these  cacinibas  nre  genernlly  ascribed  to  the 
Indians,  they  are  thought  by  some  to  be  of  SiMinish  origin,  and  are  connected 
by  others  with  buccaneers,  plriiles.  and  slavers.  They  are  built  of  masonry  or 
cat  In  the  solid  rock:  tbe  sides  are  often  plaBtere<l  and  the  bottoms  commonly 
covered  with  a  layer  I'f  tiir.  On  the  ground  near  the  oiienliiga  there  1m  gener- 
ally a  level,  circular  space,  with  raised  periphery.  The  whole  apiwarunce  sup- 
ports the  theorj-  that  these  structures  were  used  In  the  manufacture  of  turjien- 
tlne  or  tar,  the  circular  area  being  tbe  oven  and  the  caclmba  tbe  receptacle  for 
tht  product. 

Dr.  Fewkes  found  Ihiit  the  Plnei-os.  or  natives  of  the  Island,  employ  many 
aborlglmtl  terms  for  animals,  jilants,  and  places,  and  In  some  Instances  two 
Indian  words  are  used  for  the  same  object.  An  acknowledged  descendant  of 
a  Cuban  Indian  explained  this  linguistic  duality  by  saying  that  tbe  Indians 
of  the  eastern  end  of  tbe  Isle  of  Pines  spoke  a  dialect  different  from  those  of 
tbe  western  end,  and  that  when  those  from  Camagiiey,  who  were  Tainan  and 
of  eastern  Cuban  origin,  came  lo  the  Isle  of  Pines  at  the  Instance  of  the  Spanish 
antliorltles  they  brought  with  them  a  nomenclature  different  from  that  then' 
In  use  on  that  island. 

Several  old  Spanish  structures  of  masonry,  the  dales  of  which  are  unknown, 
were  also  examined  In  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Ff.  Isle  of  I'lnes.  The  roof 
of  a  cave  at  Punta  de  ICsie.  tbe  BOiitheastem  angle  of  the  Island,  bears  ab- 
original pictographs  of  the  sun  and  other  objects,  suggesting  that  it  is  com- 
parable with  tbe  cave  in  Haiti,  In  which.  In  Indian  legend,  the  sun  and  tbe 
moon  originated  and  from  which  the  races  of  man  emerged. 

Dr.  Fewkes  has  now  culleciml  snlllcleut  material  In  Culia  to  indicate  that  its 
western  end.  lucludlng  the  Isle  of  Pines,  was  once  inhabited  by  a  cave-dwelling 
pmple,  low  Id  culture  and  without  agriculture.  His  oliservntions  suptwrt  the 
tiellef  ttiat  this  people  were  in  that  condition  when  Columbus  vlsiletl  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  that  they  wen'  survivors  of  the  tiuanahatlblbes,  a  cave-dwelilng 
population  formerly  occupying  the  whole  of  Cuba  and  representetl  in  Porto 
Rico  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  Fewkes  also  visited  several  of  the  coral  keys  southwest  of  Isle  of  Pines, 
bat.  flndlng  no  aboriginal  traces,  lie  crosseil  the  chainiel  to  Cayman  lirande. 
about  S.'iO  miles  from  Xueva  (ierona.  The  Cayman  gronii  consists  of  coral 
islands  birilt  on  a  Ru*imarlne  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Santiago 
Province.  Cuba.  A  cave  with  Indian  iiones  and  iMrttery,  probably  of  Carlb 
origin,  was  found  near  Boddentown  on  the  eastern  end  of  tbe  Island,  and  a 
few  stone  Implements  were  obtained  from  natives,  but  as  tliese  s|>ecluiens  may 
have  l>een  brought  from  adjacent  siioivs  they  alfoi'd  little  evidence  of  a  former 
aboriginal  population  of  Cayniau  Grande.  The,  elevation  of  the  Cayman 
Inlands,  computed   from   tlie  annual  accretion,   would  Indicate  that  Cayman 
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Urande  was  a  shallow  reef  wbea  Columbus  visited  Cuba,  aod  could  not  hare 
beea  inhabited  at  that  time.  The  discoverer  passed  very  near  It  od  his  second 
voyage,  when  hie  course  lay  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  Jamaica,  but  be  reported 
iitither  name  nor  people. 

Dr.  Fewkes  returned  to  Washington  lu  April  and  qient  the  remainder  of  the 
year  In  completing  his  report  on  Gasa  Grande. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton.  ethnologist  devoted  the  Qret  quarter  of  the  year 
chiefly  to  collecting  material  from  libraries  and  archives,  as  the  basis  of  hla 
atody  of  the  Creek  Indiana.  From  the  latter  part  of  September  until  early  la 
December  be  was  eng&geA  In  fltid  research  among  the  Creek,  Natchez,  Tonkawa, 
and  Alibamu  Indians  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  also  remained  a  atiort  time 
with  tbe  remnant  of  the  Tunica  and  Chltimacha  in  Louisiana,  and  made  a  few 
Bide  trips  lu  search  of  tribes  which  have  been  lost  to  sight  within  recent  yearn 
Ob  his  return  to  Washington,  Dr.  Swanton  transcribed  the  linguistic  and 
ethnologic  material  collected  during  bis  field  excursion,  read  the  proofs  of 
Bulletins  44,  46,  and  47,  added  to  the  llternry  material  regarding  the  CnA 
Indians,  collected  additional  data  for  a  tribal  map  of  tbe  ladians  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  Initiated  a  stady  of  tbe  Natchez  languoge  with  tbe  special  object 
of  comi^iaring  It  witb  tbe  other  dialects  of  the  Muskhogeen  fHmlly.  Dr.  Swan- 
ton  also  spent  some  time  In  etudytng  tbe  Chltimacha  and  Tunica  languagee. 

From  July.  IfilO.  until  tbe  middle  of  April,  1911,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevaiscai. 
ethnologist,  was  engaged  in  tbe  completltm  of  a  paper  on  Dress  and  Adom- 
m^it  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  in  the  elaboration  of  her  report  on  Zultl  Plants 
and  Their  Uses,  and  in  transcribing  her  field  notes  pertaining  to  Zufil  religloiii 
concepts  and  the  mythology  and  ethnology  of  the  Taos  Indians. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  left  Washington  on  April  12  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
country  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  In  the  valley  of  the  Elo  Grande  In  New  Heslco^ 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  her  Investigation  of  those  people.  Until  tbe  cloes 
of  the  fiscal  year  ber  energies  were  devoted  to  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  and 
Incidentally  to  Santa  Clara,  Informntlon  particularly  In  regard  to  the  Tewa 
calendar  ^atem,  ceremonies,  and  material  culture  being  gained.  Mrs.  Steven- 
MD  finds  that  tbe  worship  of  the  San  Ildefonso  Indians  Includes  tbe  same 
celestial  bodies  as  are  held  sacred  by  tbe  Zufil  and  other  Puebloa  From  the 
foundation  laid  during  ber  previous  researches  among  tbe  Tewa,  Mrs.  Steven- 
Mm  reports  that  she  has  experienced  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  inslt^t 
into  the  esoteric  life  of  these  people,  and  is  daily  adding  to  her  store  id 
knowledge  respecting  their  religion  and  soclo1<^y.  A  complete  record  of 
obstetrical  practices  of  tbe  Tewa  has  been  made,  and  It  Is  found  that  they  are 
as  elaborate  as  related  practices  of  the  Taos  people.  The  San  Ildefonso  In- 
habitants do  not  seem  to  have  changed  their  early  customs  regarding  land 
tenure,  and  they  iiclbere  tenaciously  to  tlielr  niarrliige  customs  and  birth  rites, 
aotwlthatanding  tbe  long  pwlod  during  which  missionaries  have  been  nmoog 
tbem.  It  is  expected  that,  of  her  many  lines  of  study  among  tbe  Tewa  tribes, 
tbe  subject  of  their  material  culture  will  produce  tbe  first  results  for  poMl- 
eatlou. 

After  completing  some  special  articles  on  ethnologic  topics  for  tbe  closlnc 
pages  of  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  Mr.  3.  N.  B.  Hewitt 
ethnologist,  pursued  the  study  of  the  history  of  tbe  tribes  formerly  dwellbiK 
Id  the  SnsquehnniDi  and  u]>per  Ohio  vnlieys.  Progress  in  these  researches  was 
Interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  assigning  him  to  the  editorial  revision  and 
annotation  of  a  collection  of  120  legends,  traditions,  and  myths  of  the  Seneca 
Indians,  recorded  in  1884  and  1885  by  the  late  Jeremiah  Curtln.  At  the  close 
at  tbe  year  this  work  was  far  advanced,  only  about  ISO  pages  of  a  total  of 
1,400  pages  remaining  to  be  treated.    It  Is  deigned  to  publish  this  material. 
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witb  Mr.  Hewltt'B  Introduction,  DoteH,  and  explanatory  matter.  In  a  fortb- 
comlDg  annual  report  As  opportunltf  afforded,  Mr.  Hewitt  also  resumed  tile 
preparation  of  his  sketch  of  tbe  grammar  of  tbe  Iroqaols  for  Incorporation  In 
tbe  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Langnages. 

As  Id  previous  years,  Ur.  Hewitt  prepared  and  collected  data  for  replies  to 
nnmeroaa  correspondents  requesting  special  information,  particularly  in  regSTd 
to  tbe  Iroquois  and  Algonqulan  tribes.  Mr.  Hewitt  also  bad  charge  of  the 
Important  collection  of  1,716  manuscripts  of  the  bureau,  cataloguing  aeV  acces- 
sions and  keeping  a  record  of  those  withdrawn  In  the  progress  of  the  bureau's 
reeearcbee.  During  tbe  yenr,  378  manuscripts  were  thus  made  use  of  by  tb« 
members  of  the  bureau  and  Its  collatmrators.  Exclusive  of  tbe  numerous  manu- 
scripts prqtared  by  tbe  statT  of  tbe  bureau  and  by  those  In  collaboration  wltb 
It,  referred  to  In  this  report,  12  Items  were  added  during  tbe  year.  These 
pertaiu  to  the  Pawnee,  Chippewa,  ZuHl.  and  Tewa  tribes,  and  relate  to  music, 
sociology,  economics,  and  linguistics. 

Tbe  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  found  Dr.  Truman  Ulcbetson,  ethnologist, 
conducting  ethnologlonl  and  lliiguhlic  iiivcslipitlons  nniong  the  Plegnu  Indians 
of  Montana,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern 
Arapabo,  thence  to  the  Menominee  of  Wisconsin,  and  finally  to  the  Htcmac  of 
Restlgouche,  Canada— all  Algvnqiilaii  tribes,  the  iif.i>d  of  a  more  definite  lin- 
guistic classlfloation  of  which  has  long  been  felt.  Dr,  Hlcbelson  returned  to 
Washington  at  the  close  of  November  and  Immediately  commenced  tbe  elaboration 
of  his  field  uotea,  one  of  the  results  of  which  is  a  manuscript  bearing  the  titie 
"A  Linguistic  Classification  of  the  Algonqulan  Tribes,"  submitted  for  publl- 
ofetlon  In  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report.  Also  In  connection  with  his  Algon- 
qulan work  Dr.  Michelson  devoted  attention  to  the  further  revision  of  the 
material  pertaining  to  the  Fox  gnimmnr,  by  ibe  late  Dr.  Willlnm  Jones,  the 
ontllne  of  which  Is  Incorporated  In  tbe  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages. During  the  winter  Dr.  MIcbelson  took  advantage  of  tbe  presence  lu 
Washington  of  a  deputation  of  Chippewa  Indians  from  Wblte  Earth,  Minne- 
sota, by  ^listing  fbelr  services  In  gaining  an  insight  Into  the  social  ot^^nlca- 
tion  of  that  tribe  and  also  In  adding  to  the  bureau's  accumulation  of  ChlppewB 
linguistic  data.  Toward  the  close  of  June,  1911,  Dr.  Michelson  proceeded  to  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Reservation  In  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  study  of 
that  Algonqulan  group. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  und  half  of  September,  1910.  were  spent  by 
Dr.  Paul  Hadlu,  etlinologlat,  iiiiioiit;  llii'  Wiiiiiebrtso  Iiidliius  of  Nebrnskii  and 
Wisconsin,  hU  efforts  being  devoted  to  n  cimtinuutlon  of  his  studies  of  tbe 
culture  of  those  people,  with  special  reference  to  their  ceremonial  and  social 
organization  and  their  general  aoelul  ciiatoniM.  t'art  of  the  time  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  Winnebago  material  cullure.  but  little  progress  was  made  In 
this  direction,  as  few  objects  of  aboriginal  origin  are  now  possessed  by  these 
people,  consequently  the  study  must  be  completed  by  e.vamluatlon  of  their 
objects  preserved  In  museums  and  private  collections.  A  beginning  In  this 
direction  was  made  by  Dr.  Radln  during  the  latter  half  of  September  and  la 
October  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscnl  yenr  Dr.  Radiu  was  engaged  In  arranging  the  eth- 
nological material  gathered  by  hini  during  the  several  years  he  has  devoted  to 
the  Winnebago  tribe,  nnd  In  ilic  ].reiJariiilitiL  iif  n  immogrnph  tn  tbi^  Medicine 
Ceremony  of  tbe  Winnebago  and  a  memoir  on  the  ethnology  of  the  Winnebago 
tribe  In  genernl.  \n  June,  11>11.  lit'  nguiii  imik  thi>  field  in  Wlni'misln  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  data  necessary  to  complete  the  tribal  monograph. 
Both  these  mamiscrlpts.  It  Is  expeclfd,  will  be  finished  by  tbe  close  of  tbe 
present  calendar  year. 
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By  nrriineemeut  witli  ilie  Commissi  oner  al  Indian  Affairs  the  bureau  was 
fortiiUMlo  ill  I'niii-tidi:  il:.'  ■«ci-vi.vs  ..f  Mr.  friim-is  I.:i  Kliwlie.  who  bns  bivn 
freqiieutiy  iufntlimi>ii  In  [he  nniiinil  rt'iHirts  of  Ibp  biireuu  In  connecliou  tritb 
bie  Rliulle^  Jointly  wiib  MisM  Alice  C.  Fletcber.  iif  Ihe  HbiioloK;  of  Ibe  Oiniiba 
(ribe  iif  Ibe  Sinuini  fiiiiilly.  Iliivint;  lieeii  iiNMlpied  Ibe  tiifk  of  uinkini:  a  com- 
]i;il')ilive  I'liuly  of  ilie  nsjitft'  iiilie  of  tbe  minie  ri.iiilly.  Mr.  I.n  Fifwhe  pro- 
ceeded lo  llieir  reserviitioii  in  Okiiiboniii  In  Septcniber.  The  older  Oange  men, 
like  llie  oilier  liHliua"  gener:illy.  lire  very  amBcrvntlve.  and  time  find  tnct  were 
necesiiai'y  to  ohtnin  such  stnniliiig  In  tbe  tribe  an  would  ennble  blm  to  ealab- 
llBb  friendly  relations  with  liiowe  to  wlioio  It  was  necessary  to  took  for  trust- 
worthy  Information.  .Altlieneb  the  OsaKe  language  Is  similar  to  tbat  of  tbe 
Oniiiliii,  Sir.  I.ii  Klesclirs  naiive  lonpie,  there  are  niiiuy  wonls  nnd  [ibnisea  tliat 
wnnui  alike  but  iire  nseil  In  a  dilTerenl  sense  by  the  two  tribes.  Having  prae- 
tliMlly  uiiisicreil  ihi>  l:inKiii!V'i'.  Mr.  l.a  Fle«'be  n-n^  jireiMired  to  devote  several 
months  to  what  Is  known  as  the  No"bo"dil°ga  le'ta,  the  general  term  applied 
to  a  etmipli'x  series  <)f  c'eri'monles  which  pjirtake  of  the  iinture  of  degrees,  bat 
are  not,  strictly  speiikinf.  sud'esslvo  steps,  although  each  one  Is  linked  to  tbe 
other  In  n  Kenenii  se^juence.  While  at  tbe  present  stage  of  the  Investliritlon 
It  would  be  preuiiitnre  Ui  make  a  dellnlle  statement  as  to  tbe  full  meaning  and 
interrelation  of  these  OsiLge  ceremonies,  there  appeiir  to  be  seven  divisions  of 
the  No"'ho°zhl°trii  le'ta.  the  names,  fnnctloiis,  and  Me<iuence  of  wh!ob  have  been 
learned,  but  whether  the  sequence  thus  far  noted  Is  always  maintained  remalDS 
to  be  detenulned.  From  Saucy-Calf,  one  of  Ihe  three  surviving  Osage  regarded 
as  pjist  mnsters  in  these  ceremonies,  phonographic  records  of  tbe  flrat  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  AVaso'be-nwatbo".  have  lieen  made  In  lt»  entirety,  constating 
of  80  songK  with  words  and  umslc.  and  7  prayers.  .\ll  these  have  been  tran- 
scribed and  in  tturi  translated  into  Kugilsh.  comprising  a  manuscript  exceed- 
ing 300  i)aiH«.  In  lU-der  to  discuss  with  the  Osage  the  meaning  of  these  ritnals, 
Mr.  1.;l  Klesche  fuiniil  it  uiH-i'ssiLr.v  to  c'lmunit  them  !■•  memory,  as  reading  from 
the  manuscript  disconcerted  the  old  seer.  At  Saucy-Calfs  invitation  Mr- 
Ln  Fiesche  witnessed  in  the  autumn,  at  Grayhorse,  a  iwrformance  of  tbe  cere- 
mony of  the  Wiixo'be-awatbo*,  the  recitation  of  tbe  rituals  of  wbicb  requlree 
one  day.  part  of  n  nigbt.  and  more  than  balf  of  tbe  following  day.  It  Is  Mr. 
Iji  Flescbe's  puriHiw  to  nvord.  if  |iossitile.  the  rituals  of  the  reuialnInK  sli 
divisions  of  tbe  No*'ho°Khl'ga  le'ta.  He  baa  already  obtained  a  pbaraphrase  of 
the  seventh  ceremony  iilie  Xlk'lno*k'o"),  and  hopes  soon  to  procure  a  phono- 
graiiblc  record  of  nil  tbe  rituals  iiertalniug  thereto. 

In  connci'tlou  wiTli  bl^  ethnological  work  Mr.  La  FIcsi'li.'  1ms  lit'e:i  so  fortunate 
aa  to  obtain  for  tbe  Xatioual  Museum  four  of  the  waxo'be,  or  sacred  packs,  each 
of  wbleli  fomie<l  a  i>art  of  tbe  pnraphernnlla  of  the  No"bo*7Jil*ga  le'ta,  aa 
well  as  a  >vii.\»'U'-t»"'ga.  Ibe  great  waxo'lie  which  coniuins  j;he  Insiruments  for 
tatUHilng.  Only  thoM-  ii^a^e  arc  iatt<H>ed  who  luivc  jierfornied  certiiln  acts  pre^ 
acrlliCTl  in  the  ritfs  of  tlie  No'-lm-Khi'iia  le'ta.  The  rites  of  the  tattooing 
cereuiony  are  yet  to  be  recorded  and  elucidated.  While  the  waxo'be  Is  tbe  most 
sacred  of  the  articles  that  form  the  paraphernalia  of  tbe  No°'bo*Ebi*ga  le'ta 
riles,  it  is  no:  CMnitilcic  tu  itself:  olhcr  thtnjis  are  liidis|>cnsiilile  to  ibcir  i>er- 
foiniancc.  and  li  is  boji'd  ibiii  these  may  lie  [ircK-ureil  at  wiiuc  future  lime. 

While  not  recorded  as  one  of  tbe  cereinonlat  divisions  of  tbe  No°'bo*zhl'ga 
le'tn,  there  Is  a  ceremony  so  closely  connected  with  It  that  It  ml^bt  well  be 
regarded  as  a  part  thereof — Ibis  Is  the  WaRlia'benthi°  watf^,  or  tbe  dance  of  the 
standards.  The  Intrfuluvtory  iHirt  of  tills  i-eremony  is  called  .\klxaRe,  or  weep- 
ing over  one  another  in  muluiil  symimlhy  by  'lie  members  of  Ibe  two  great 
divisions  of  Ilie  irilie.  There  is  no  rwiilar  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
Wastui'beiitbl'u  i-eri'in-iiiy.     It   Is  given  only  when  a   meuiber  of  the  tribe  loses 
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hy  deatli  some  B|)eciBlly  ioveil  and  fuvored  rel.'tlve  and  seeks  ii  tfioiuoiilal 
«spreBslon  of  sympathy  froDi  tbe  entire  tribe.  It  in  the  tnteutlon  to  procure 
the  songH  and  rituals  of  this  ceremony,  and  specimens  of  Ibe  standards 
emploj-ed  in  Its  ijerformance. 

Altogether  Mr.  I.11  t'lesebe  lias  luiide  cxi-ellent  proeresR  Iti  Ills  study  of  the 
Osage  people,  and  tbe  results  are  already  shedding  light  on  tbe  organization 
and  tbe  origin  and  function  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  importaot  tribe. 

Tbe  special  researcbes  of  Ibe  bureau  in  Ihe  Held  of  hntcnlntlcB  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Franz  Bobs,  bonornry  philologist,  oue  of  tbe  Immediate  and  tangible 
results  of  wblch  was  tbe  [lublicatioii  of  Van  1  of  the  Ilandbooh  of  Aineilcan 
Indian  Languages.  It  seems  desirable  to  restule  at  the  present  iliue  tbe 
development  of  tbe  plan  and  the  object  of  Ibis  work. 

Througb  the  efforts  of  tbe  late  Ma].  Powell  and  his  collaborators  a  great 
number  of  vocabularies  and  a  few  grammars  of  American  Indian  languages 
had  been  accumulated,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  lo  give  a  succinct 
description  of  the  morphology  of  all  the  langnages  of  the  conilneni.  Iti  order 
to  do  this,  a  series  of  publicatloua  was  iiecesBary,  The  subject  matter  bad  to 
be  represented  by  a  number  iit  grammatical  aketcheH.  such  as  are  now  being 
assembled  lu  tbe  Handbook  of  American  Indian  languages-  To  substantiate 
tbe  inductions  contained  in  this  gi'iinimar.  collections  of  tents  are  lndis|keusable 
to  tbe  student,  and  Dually  a  .'■eries  of  extended  vocubuluries  ui'e  rei|uired.  The 
plan,  as  developed  between  1890  and  1900,  contemplated  the  assembling  In  the 
bulletin  series  of  tbe  bureau  of  a  series  of  texts  which  were  to  form  the  basis 
of  tbe  handbook.  Of  tbis  series.  Dr.  Boas's  Chinook,  Katlilamet.  and  TBlmsbtan 
Texts,  and  Swantim's  Huidu  itiid  TlinRil  Texts.  HUbsetjuently  published,  form  a 
part,  but  at  tlie  time  Kwiiviron's  Texts  ]ipt>eur<tl  It  was  believed  by  Kecrelary 
langley  that  material  of  this  hind  wat:  too  technical  in  eliuracter  to  »-arrant 
poblication  In  a  governmental  series.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  discontinue 
the  text  seric8  In  the  bulletins  of  tbe  burpuu  and  to  divert  them  to  tbe  Fubilca- 
tlons  of  th<>  American  Ethunlo^'lcul  Society  an<l  tbe  Columbia  University  GoU' 
trlbutlons  to  Anthropolt^y.  Other  series  were  commtmced  by  the  University 
of  California  and  the  Unlverxlly  of  I'etuisylvnnla.  The  method  of  publication 
pursued  at  the  present  time,  though  different  from  that  first  planned.  Is 
acceptable,  since  all  tlie  material  Is  accessible  to  ntudents,  and  the  bureau  Is 
i«ved  tlie  expense  of  publication. 

r>r.  Boas  bus  been  enabled  to  base  all  the  sketches  In  tbe  first  volume  of  his 
haitdbook  on  uccompanyiog  lext  series,  ns  follows: 

(1)  Atbaitascan.    Text  published  by  the  University  of  Callfomla. 

(2)  Tlluglt.  Text  published  by  tbe  Bureau  of  ^\juericim  Ethnologj-,  but  loo 
late  to  be  used  systematically. 

<8)  Halda.    Texts  published  by  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

(4)  Tslmsblan.  Texts  publlebed  by  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Elhnol(«y  and 
the  American  Btbnologlcul  Society. 

(5)  Kwaklutl.  Texts  published  by  tbe  Jesup  Expedition  and  In  the  Colum- 
bia University  series. 

(6)  Chinook.    Texts  published  by  tbe  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

(7)  Matdu.  Texts  published  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  but  too 
late  to  be  used. 

(8)  Algonqulan.    Texts  published  by  tbe  Amwican  Glthnologlcal  Society. 

(9)  Slonx.    Texts  In  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology. 

(10)  Eskimo.  Texts  in  "Meddelelser  om  Gr^niand."  but  not  used  system- 
atically. 

Aithongh  Dr.  Boss  has  urged  the  desirability  of  undertaking  the  publication 
of  tbe  series  of  vocabularies,  no  definite  st^w  have  yet  been  taken  toward  the 
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realization  of  tbU  plan,  owing  lancely  to  lack  of  foods  for  tbe  amirioTmaLt  of 
anUstanta  In  preparing  tbe  materlala.  It  la  hoped,  however,  that  aach  a  aeries 
of  Tocabnlartea,  baaed  on  tbe  pnbtlBbed  grammara  and  on  tlie  aerleB  of  texts 
above  referred  to,  mar. be  prepared  for  publication  In  the  near  fntnre.  Mntb 
of  the  preliminary  work  has  beMi  done.  There  are,  for  example,  extended 
manuscript  dlctlouarles  of  the  Halda,  Tslmshlan,  Kwaklntl,  Chinook,  and  Slonz, 
but  none  of  them  is  jet  ready  for  tbe  printer. 

Tbe  work  on  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  Is  pro- 
greeelDg  satisfactorily.  The  sketch  of  the  Takelma  Is  In  page  form  (pp.  1-206), 
but  Dr.  Boas  has  andertaken  tbe  correlation  of  this  eketcb  with  the  Takelma 
Texts  which  mennwbile  have  been  publlahed  by  the  Untverrity  of  PennsylTanla, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  remains  to  be'done  to  flnlab  this  revision. 
The  Coos  grammar  Is  tn  galleya.  Tbe  Ooos  TeitB  are  at  tbe  present  writing 
being  printed  by  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  bere  also  referaices 
are  being  Inserted.  Dr,  Leo  J.  Fracbtenberg  has  continued  bis  collection  of 
material  for  the  handbook  with  commendable  energy  and  intelligence.  Tbe 
field  work  has  been  flnandelly  aided  by  Columbia  UnlTersity,  partly  tbrongta 
a  ^ft  made  by  Mrs.  Henry  Tlllard  and  partly  through  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Homer  B.  Sargent  It  has  also  been  possible  to  ntlllse  for  the  work  on  the 
Alseo  tbe  collections  made  at  a  former  time  by  Prof.  Livingston  Farrand  on  an 
expedition  supported  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Henry  Vlllard.  On  hie  last  expedition 
Dr.  Prachtenberg  was  able  to  determine  that  tbe  Sluslaw  la  an  Independent 
stock,  although  morphologically  afflllated  with  tbe  Alsea,  Cooa,  and  Sinalav 
group.    He  also  collected  extensive  material  on  tbe  Alsea  and  Molala. 

Tbe  most  Important  result,  which  Is  appearing  more  and  more  clearly  from 
the  iDTeetlgatlons  carried  out  under  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  Boas,  Ilea  In  the  fact 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  classify  American  languages  on  a  basis  wider  than 
that  of  linguistic  stocks.  In  1893  Dr.  Boas  called  att«itlon  to  the  ftct  that 
a  number  of  langnages  In  northern  Brltlsb  Columbia  seem  to  bsve  certain 
morpholc^lcal  traits  In  common,  by  which  they  are  sharply  differentiated  from 
all  the  neighboring  languages,  although  tbe  evidence  for  a  common  origin  of 
the  stocks  Is  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Boas  and  his  assistants  have  followed  this 
observation,  and  It  can  now  be  shown  that  throughout  the  continent  languages 
may  be  classed  In  wider  morphological  groups.  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that 
phonetic  groups  may  be  dlstlngulsbed  In  a  similar  manner,  but  theee  do  not 
coincide  wltb  tbe  morphological  groups.  These  observations  are  In  accord 
with  the  results  of  modem  Inquiries  Id  Africa  and  Asia,  where  the  Infla^ice  of 
Hamltlc  phonetics  on  languages  of  tbe  Sudan  and  tbe  influence  of  Sumerlan 
on  early  Babylonian  have  been  traced  In  a  slnitlnr  manner.  Analogous  con- 
ditions Bceni  to  prevail  also  In  South  Africa,  where  the  phonetics  of  the  Bneb- 
man  languages  have  inflaenced  the  neighboring  Bantu  languages.  In  this  way 
a  number  of  entirely  new  and  fundamental  problems  tn  linguistic  ethnography 
have  been  formulated,  tbe  solution  of  which  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  early  history  of  the  Anterlcsn  Continent. 

Tbe  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languagea  as  planned  at  tbe  presoit 
time  deals  exclusively  with  an  analytical  study  of  tbe  morphology  of  each 
linguistic  family,  without  any  attempt  at  a  detailed  diecaeslon  of  phonetic 
processes,  their  induence  upon  the  development  of  the  language,  and  the  rda- 
tlon  of  dialects.  Dr.  Boas  recommends  that  the  present  Handbook  of  American 
Indian  Languages  be  followed  by  a  series  of  baudboohs  each  devoted  to  a 
single  linguistic  atock,  in  which  the  detelopment  of  each  language,  so  far  as  It 
can  be  trnced  by  conipariitlve  studies,  should  be  treiited. 

Tbe  study  of  aboriginal  American  music  was  conducted  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians  by  Miss  Frances  Densmore,  who  extended  ber  field  of  work  previously 
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b^un  nmong  that  people  and  elaborated  the  system  of  analysing  their  songB. 
After  Bpending  Bereral  weeks  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  ReaerTation  In  Wla- 
conaln  she  accompanied  the  Chippewa  from  that  reservation  to  the  Menominee 
Raserratlon  In  the  same  State,  where  the  Lac  do  Flamtwan  Chippewa  cere- 
monially presented  two  drums  to  the  Menominee.  This  ceremony  was  closely 
otwerred,  pbotosrapbs  being  taken  and  the  ^leeclies  of  presentation  tranalBted, 
and  the  songs  of  the  ceremony  were  recorded  by  Mlas  Densmore  on  a  phono- 
graph after  the  return  of  the  drum  party  to  Lac  du  Flambeau.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  of  Slour  origin,  as  tlie  ceremony  was  adopted  from  that  people;  con- 
aeqnently  the  songs  were  analyzed  separately  from  those  of  Chippewa  origin. 
Numerous  old  war  songs  were  recorded  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  also  songs  Bald 
to  have  been  composed  during  dreams,  and  others  uaed  as  accompaniments 
to  games  and  dances.  The  analytical  tables  published  during  the  year  in  Bul- 
letin 46,  Chippewa  Music,  have  been  cdmblned  by  Mlaa  Densmore  with  those  of 
songs  collected  during  the  year  1910-11,  making  a  total  of  340  Chippewa  songs  ' 
ooder  analysis.  These  are  analysed  In  12  tablei^  showing  the  structure,  tone 
material,  melodic  progression,  and  rhythm  of  the  songs,  the  rhythm  of  tlie 
drum,  the  relation  between  the  metric  unit  of  the  voice  and  drum,  and  other 
points  bearing  on  the  development  and  form  of  primitive  musical  expresslos. 
This  material  Is  now  almost  ready  for  publication.  The  Sioux  songs  of  the 
drum  presentation  ceremony,  similarly  analyzed,  constitute  the  beginning  of 
an  analytical  study  of  the  Sloox  music,  which  will  be  continued  and  extended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12. 

Hiss  Alice  O.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  La  Fleocbe  conducted  the  final  proof  revision 
of  their  monograph  on  the  Omaha  tribe,  to  accompany  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  report,  which  was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  memoir 
will  comprise  658  printed  pnges  and  will  form  the  most  complete  monograph 
of  a  single  tribe  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  3.  P.  Dnnn,  whose  studies  of  the  Algonqulan  tribes  of  the  Middle  West 
have  been  mentioned  In  previous  reports,  deemed  it  advlaable,  before  continu- 
ing his  Investigation  of  the  laognages  of  the  tribes  comprising  the  former 
Illinois  confederacy,  to  await  the  completion  of  the  copying  of  the  anonymous 
manuscript  Miami-French  Dictionary,  attributed  to  PCre  Joseph  Ignatius  Le 
Boolanger,  In  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Providence.  Rhode  Island.. 
Through  the  courteons  permission  of  Mr.  George  Parker  Wlnshlp,  librarian, 
the  bureau  has  been  enabled  to  commence  the  copying  of  tbls  manuscript,  the 
difficult  task  being  assigned  to  Miss  Margaret  Bingham  Stillwell,  under  Ur. 
Winahlp's  Immediate  direction.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  201  pages  of  the 
original  (comprlsliig  9B  pages  of  transcript),  of  the  total  of  ISO  pages  of  tlift 
dictionary  proper,  were  finished  and  submitted  to  the  bureau.  It  Is  hoped 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  copying  the  bureau  will  have  a  basis  for  the 
stody  of  the  Ulainl  and  related  languages  that  would  not  be  possible  among  the 
greatly  modified  remnant  of  the  Indiana  still  speaking  them. 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Ballon,  of  Honolnin,  has  continued  the  preparation  of  the 
List  of  Works  Belatlng  to  Hawaii,  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
Dr.  Cyrus  Tbomaa,  and  daring  tbe  year  submitted  the  titles  of  many  early 
publications.  Including  those  of  obscure  books  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  langusge. 

Hr.  Jobn  P.  Harrington,  of  tbe  Bchool  of  American  Ardueidogy,  proceeded  In 
March  to  tbe  Colorado  Valley  in  Arizona  and  CalUomia  tor  tbe  purpose  of 
contlnnlng  Ids  studies,  commenced  a  few  years  before,  among  the  Mohave 
Indians;  and  incidentally  to  make  collections  for  the  United  States  National 
Muaeum.  Mr.  Harrington  was  still  among  these  Indians  at  the  close  of  July, 
and  tbe  results  of  his  studies,  which  cover  every  phase  <rf  the  lite  of  this 
Interasting  people^  are  to  be  placed  at  the  dlqposal  of  tbe  bureau  for  pnblicatloii. 
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Tlie  general  editorial  work  of  tbe  bureau  cootlDued  In  Immediate  cbarge  of 
Mr.  J.  G,  Gnrley.  editor.  Tbe  edlUng  of  Part  2  of  Bulletin  30,  Handbook  of 
American  Indians,  was  conducted  bj  Mr.  Hodge,  while  tbe  editorial  Bupervlsion 
of  Bulletin  40.  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  was  In  cbarge  of 
Dr.  Boas.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  Bscal  year  tbe  twentj-seTentb  snanal  report 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  bindery;  more  tban  one-third  of  Bulletin  40,  Part  2, 
was  Id  type  (mostly  tn  pages) ;  and  Bulletin  47,  a  Dictionary  of  the  BUozI  and 
Ofo  Languages,  by  Dorsey  and  Swanton,  was  hi  i)age  form.  Some  progress 
bad  been  made  in  tbe  revlBlon  of  tbe  galley  jiroof  of  Bulletin  46,  ByingtoQ'B 
Cbot'taw  Dictionary,  a  work  requiring  the  ei|)endlture  of  considerable  time 
and  labor.  Much  of  Mr.  Qurley'a  time  during  the  year  was  given  to  the  work 
of  editing  and  proof  reading  the  twem^-seventb  ananal  report  and  its  accom- 
panyliiK  |i«iier,  the  inouo^ru]>li  on  the  Ouiahn  tribe,  by  Miss  Kletclier  and  Mr. 
La  Flescbe,  above  referred  to.  The  following  publications  were  imued  during 
(he  year; 

Bii'.Vtln  30.  Handbook  of  American  Indians  Nortb  of  Mexico  (F.  W.  Hodge, 
editor).  Part  2. 

Bnlletln  S7.  Antiquities  of  Central  and  Sootheastera  Missouri  (Gerard 
Powke) . 

Bulletin  40.  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  (Frans  Boas,  editor). 
Part  1. 

Bulletin  43.  Indian  Tribes  of  tbe  Ix>wer  Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjacent 
Coast  of  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  (J.  R.  Swanton). 

Bnlletln  44.  Indian  Languages  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  tbetr 
(Jeogrnpblciil  Distribution  (Oyros  Thomas  and  J.  R.  Swanton). 

Bulletin  45,  Chlpi)ewa  Music  (Frances  Deusmore). 

Bulletin  SO.  Preliminary  Report  on  a  ^Melt  to  tbe  Navabo  National  Monumoit, 
Arizona  (J.  Walter  Fewkee). 

Bulletin  51.  Antiquities  of  tbe  Mesa  Verde  National  Park:  CUff  Palace  {J. 
Walter  Pewkea). 

Tbe  preparation  of  tbe  llIuBtratlons  for  tbe  publications  of  tbe  bureau  and  tbe 
making  of  pbotograpbic  portraits  of  the  members  of  visiting  deputations  of 
Indians  were  In  charge  of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill.  Illustrator.  Of  ^e  246  negBtlrca 
made,  120  comprise  portraits  of  visiting  Indians.  In  addition  772  pbotograpUc 
flluis.  ex|x)tted  by  niemliers  of  the  bureiiu  In  connection  with  tbeir  field  work, 
were  developed  and  printed.  Photographic  prints  for  publication  and  exchange 
were  mnde  to  the  number  of  1,469.  and  22  drtiwlngs  for  nse  as  Illustrations  were 
prqured.    Mr.  Gill  was  assisted,  as  lo  tbe  past,  by  Mr.  Henry  Walther. 


The  library  of  tbe  bureau  has  continued  In  the  Immediate  charge  of  UIbb 
Ella  Leary,  librarian.  During  tbe  year  that  part  of  the  aontheaBtem  galleir 
of  the  lower  main  ball  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Building  wfalcb  was  vacated  by  tbe 
National  Musenm,  was  assigned  to  tbe  use  of  the  bureau  library,  and  three  addl> 
tlonnl  stacks  were  built,  providing  shelf  room  for  about  2.600  volumes.  Nearly 
that  Dumber  of  books  which  had  bera  stored,  and  consequ^ttly  made  InaccdB- 
slble.  were  placed  on  tbe  new  sbelves.  The  policy  carried  out  from  year  to  year 
of  increasing  Ibe  library  by  escbaage  with  other  institutions  has  beat  oen- 
tlnued,  and  special  effort  made  to  complete  tbe  collection  of  serial  publica- 
tions. Especially  to  be  noted  Is  tbe  completion  ot  the  sets  ot  pnbUcatloiui  of 
tbe  Maine  Historical  Society  and  tbe  Arcbtves  of  PennairtTanla,  both  rkH  In 
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iiiateriiil  jerlaiiiiii)!  lo  lin'  Imliiiiis.  As  In  ilie  jiiist,  [t  li;is  liccn  iiweswiry  for 
tbe  bureau  to  miike  iite  of  tlip  l.ilmir.v  <if  Coiisvess  from  tluio  tii  tiiiK",  nboiit  200 
volTiiiicH  havlnj;  been  b'lrrnwi'il  iliirhiK  lii*"  yenr.  T\voh\'  Immln'd  lioi>fca  nnd 
approxiiiiiitelj-  650  piiniiiiiletM  wcrt-  i-w-ched.  in  iiiUlltliiii  to  tbe  curreut  iiiuiibers 
of  more  Ibim  000  i^riodicals.  Of  tlie  liixiks  iiiiil  |iniii|>bletK  re<-eivetl,  ^■^X  nere 
acquired  by  purcbase,  the  reuialuder  by  gift  or  excliiiuge.  Six  hundred  and 
elglity-uinp  voliunes  were  lioiiiid  by  tbp  (Jovcrniiieul  Printing  Olllci",  jHlymcnt 
tberefor  being  ninUe  from  tbe  iillotiuetit  "for  iirintln^  iiml  lilndiiig  •  •  • 
annum  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eitauology,  and  for  uili- 
cellnneouR  printing  nnd  binding."  autliorlzed  by  the  sundry  civil  act.  Tbis  pro- 
vision baB  ennbled  tlie  bureau,  during  the  last  two  yeiirs.  to  bind  many  volumes 
almost  In  dally  use  wblcb  were  threatened  with  deslrnclion.  The  catiilogue  of 
the  bureau  now  records  17,250  voliiuies;  there  are  also  about  12,200  pnmpbleta, 
and  several  thousand  unbound  ijcrlodieuls.  The  llbriiry  Is  constantly  referred 
to  by  students  not  coiinecteil  with  the  bureiui.  as  well  as  by  various  officials  of 
the  Government  service. 


As  noted  in  previous  re|x>rls  the  principal  ]iroi>erty  of  the  bureau  conaista  of 
Its  library,  manuscripts,  nnd  photi^raphlc  negatives.  In  addition  It  possesses  a 
number  of  cauierax.  phonoRrapblc  machines,  and  ordinary  iiniaratus  and 
equipment  for  field  work,  stationery  and  office  supplies,  ii  moderate  amount  of 
office  furniture,  typewriters,  etc.,  and  tbe  undistributed  stock  of  Its  publications. 
The  sum  of  $301.02  was  expendeil  for  office  furniture  (InclndluK  bookstacks  at  a 
cost  of  $205)  during  the  Bscal  year. 

RKCO  MMKNDATIOMB, 

For  the  puri>ose  of  extendlns  tbe  systematic  researches  of  the  bureau  and  of 
affording  additional  lacllItleB  for  Its  aduiluist ration,  the  following  rccommenda- 
tlons  are  made: 

A  question  having  arisen  in  the  Oimmittee  on  Appropriations  uf  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  the  purgiose  for  which  nn  Inorense  of  $2,000  In  the 
bureau's  appropriation  hi  l!)00  was  inieni]e<1.  tbe  work  of  excavating  and  re- 
pairing antiquities  existlntc  <ii  national  imrks  and  niommients  lias  lieeii  cur- 
tailed. Tbe  importance  of  elucidatiUK  tiie  a rclieo logical  jirohlems  connected 
with  these  ancient  remains  and  uf  reiuiirlnfc  the  more  imimrtant  of  them  for 
visitors  and  for  future  students  is  so  apparent  that  the  ueed  of  continuing  this 
work  is  generally  recognized.  couse(|uent iy  nn  estimate  of  $4,000  "for  the  es- 
ploraliOD  and  preservation  of  Hntiqiiitlcs "  has  been  subniltied  fur  the  next 
nscal  year. 

Etlinologlcjil  research  In  Alaska  is  urgently  needed  liy  reason  of  tlie  great 
.  changes  taking  place  among  tbe  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  since  the  Influx  of 
white  people  n  few  years  ago.  I'nless  this  investigation  Is  undertukeu  at  once 
the  Bt>or!glnai  inhabitants  will  have  become  so  modlhed  by  contact  with  whites 
that  knowledge  of  much  of  their  primitive  life  will  lie  lost.  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  sum  of  $4,000  be  approprlatetl  for  tbts  work. 

The  more  si>eedy  extension  of  elbnologicai  researches  among  the  renmants 
of  the  Algouauian  tribes  formerly  occupying  the  Middle  WeM  is  desired.  In  a 
nnmber  of  cases  tlietv  trilies  are  represented  by  only  n  few  survivors  who  retain 
any  knowledge  of  the  traits,  language,  and  customs  of  their  people,  hence  It 
will  be  Impossible  to  eatber  niucli  of  this  information  unless  tbe  work  Is  ex- 
t«>ded  more  rapidly,  an  the  funds  now  at  tbe  bureau's  diB|>08al  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Inadequate.  The  additional  sum  of  $1,000  Is  recommended  for  thl» 
purpose. 
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As  pr«viouBlf  stated,  the  dentnnd  for  the  Handlmok  of  Amerlcaa  Indians 
has  been  bo  great  that  man;  schools  and  libraries  have  necessarily  be«i  denied. 
Tbe  need  of  a  revised  edition  la  urgent,  but  the  rcTlalon  can  not  be  aatlsflu- 
torlly  undertaken  and  the  latest  Information  Incorporated  wltboat  the  employ- 
ment  of  Bpeclal  ethnologic  assistants — those  who  have  devoted  q»eclal  stndy  to 
particular  tribes — and  editorial  and  clerical  aid.  It  Is  recommaided  that  the 
sum  of  $3,S0O  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  bureau  Is  /:onBtant]7  In  receipt  of  requests  from  schools,  historical 
societies,  compilers  of  textbooks,  etc.,  for  photographic  prints  of  Indian  snb- 
Jects,  since  It  Is  generally  known  that  the  bureau  possesses  many  thousands  of 
negatives  accumulated  in  the  course  of  its  Investigations.  As  no  funds  are  now 
available  for  this  purpose,  It  Is  recoiumended  that  a  reasonable  sum,  say  11,000, 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  furnlslilag  prints  for  educational  purposes. 
In  most  cases  applicants  would  doubtless  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  hot  at 
present  tbe  bureau  has  no  authority  for  selling  photographs. 

The  lanuuscrlpts  accumulated  by  the  bureau  form  a  priceless  collectlim; 
Indeed  many  of  them,  if  lost,  could  not  be  replaced,  since  they  represent  tbe 
results  of  studies  of  Indians  who  have  become  extinct  or  have  lost  their  tritul 
Identity.  It  is  therefore  urgently  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $13S0  be  ap- 
propriated for  flreprooflng  a  room  and  for  providing  metal  cases  for  tbe 
permanent  preservation  of  the  manuscripts. 

Beqiectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  HoDOE,  BthnotoffUl  in  Charge. 

Dr.  Ohahlis  D.  Wai.cott, 

Becretary  of  the  Bmllh»onian  Institution. 
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REPORT   ON   THE   INTERNATIONAL   EXCHANGES. 

Sib:  I  have  the  boDor  to  snbmlt  the  following  report  on  tlie  operatlona  of  tbe 
International  Exchange  Service  during  the  fiscal  ^ear  ending  Jone  80,  1911, 
which  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  W,  Shoemaker,  chief  clerk, 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  service  from  January,  1010,  nntll  June  1, 1911. 

The  congreaslonal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  service  during  Iftll 
was  $32,200  (tbe  same  amount  granted  for  the  past  three  years),  and  the  sum 
collected  on  account  of  repayments  was  ^,754.99,  making  the  total  available 
reoonrces  for  carrying  on  the  syetem  of  intematloDal  ecchanges  $86,964.99. 

The  total  number  of  packages  liandled  during  tbe  year  was  228,998 — an  In- 
crease over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  <rf  7,0TS.  The  weight  of  these 
packages  waB  560,808  pounds— a  gain  of  76,124  pounds.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison the  number  and  welgbt  of  packages  of  different  classes  are  indicated 
in  the  following  table: 


PKk.«a. 

VtlgM. 

Bent. 

Reodved 

ecDt. 

ReceivwL 

UB,T8B 

PMiadi. 
1U.I1B 

Pnmit. 

i,m 

U,W 

U,1M 

m.tat 

8,7U 

i«,«r 

38,SM 

M,1W 

ni,5!4 

134,4U 

187,707 

«.»1 

tt».m 

iTi,nt 

ZiS 

m 

Tbe  disparity  between  tbe  number  of  packages  received  and  those  sent  may 
be  accounted  for.  In  part,  by  tbe  tect  that  many  returns  for  publications  ssnt 
abroad  are  forwarded  to  tbdr  destinations  by  mall  and  not  throi^  the  eschangs 
service.  This  difference  is  further  due  to  the  &ct  that  wher^B  packages  sent 
are  made  up  in  most  cases  of  separate  publications,  those  received  contain 
several  voltunes — in  some  Instances  the  term  "  package  "  being  applied  to  large 
boxes  often  cmtainlng  100  or  more  publications. 

B;  refwring  to  the  above  statement  It  wlU  be  noted  that  74  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  the  office  has  been  conducted  In  behalf  of  the  United  States  govern- 
mental establlBtunents. 

Of  tbe  2,880  boxes  used  In  forwarding  exchanges  to  foreign  bureaus  and 
agencies  for  distribution  (an  Increase  of  347  boxes  over  1910),  8Si  boxes  con- 
tained full  sets  of  United  States  official  documents  for  authorised  depositories 
and  1.9DS  were  filled  with  departmental  and  other  publications  for  depositories 
of  partial  Bets  and  for  miscellaneous  correspondents. 
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Several  changes  bave  been  made  during  tbe  jear  la  tbe  routine  of  (be  Ex- 
change Office  looblDg  Co  the  economlcnt  and  efilcleat  adm In Ist ration  at  tbe 
so-vlce.    These  changes  are  here  briefly  referred  lo. 

It  bad  been  tbe  practice  for  many  jeiire  to  keep  n  card  record  of  both  In- 
comliiK  and  outgoiDg  packages — s  credit  ood  debit  account  with  each  eetabllsb- 
meat  or  Indlvidnal  asltig  tbe  facilities  of  the  Exchange  Service — tboB  enabling 
tbe  Institution  to  answer  Inquiries  coocemlog  tbe  transmlsson  of  ao?  particular 
package  without  delay.  As  the  beeping  of  these  cards  Involved  a  great  deal  of 
labor— qaite  out  of  proportion  to  tbe  beneflts  derived  therefrom — and  also  as 
most  of  the  Information  eivcD  tbereou  could,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
more  time,  be  ulitHlued  from  oilier  ret^uriis  in  the  office,  tbe  detailed  stat^Dent 
of  outgoing  packagoB  has  been  discoutluued.  This  curtuilment  lu  the  work 
bas  made  It  possible  to  dispense  witb  the  services  of  one  of  tbe  clerks  In  tbe 
record  room.  The  discontinuance  of  these  cards  baa,  furtliermore,  brongbt 
about  a  change  In.  tbe  work  In  tbe  shipping  room  whereby  tbe  preparation  of 
consigninents  for  transmission  abroad  la  facilitated. 

Since  tbe  fiscal  year  1897  there  has  been  printed  In  tbe  report  on  tbe  ex- 
changes, under  tbe  caption  "  Interchange  of  Publications  between  the  United 
States  and  Other  Countries,"  a  stat«inent  showing  in  detail  tbe  number  ot 
packages  srat  to  and  received  from  each  country  through  the  International  Ex- 
change Service,  in  most  Instances,  tbe  statistics  contained  in  these  state- 
ments Indicated  that  a  much  larger  number  of  packages  were  sent  abroad  than 
were  receh'ed  in  return.  Wblle  It  Is  true  that  a  certain  dlspttrlty  exists,  the 
statements  were  misleading,  siuce.  as  already  explained,  a  great  many  packages 
are  received  through  other  channels  by  corresirandents  In  this  country  In  return 
for  tbose  sent  through  tbe  Bicbange  Service.  In  view  ot  this  tact  and  also 
because  the  statistics  contained  la  these  statements  were  seldom  required  tor 
the  use  ot  tbe  ExcbaoKe  Office,  the  keying  of  the  detailed  record  trom  whicb 
they  were  derived  has  been  discontinued.  The  tiue  saved  by  this  and  other 
minor  clianges  in  the  receiving  room  has  enabled  the  clerical  force  In  that  room 
to  kie«p  the  work  required  in  handling  and  recording  tlie  large  number  of 
packages  received  for  transmission  through  tbe  service  more  nearly  up  to  date. 

Mention  wiis  made  in  tbe  last  rei>ort  that  tbe  German  aiitliorlties  bad  in 
contemplation  the  foundluK  of  an  lustltutloii  at  Berlin  to  further  cultural 
relations  between  Germimy  and  the  T'tiited  States,  and  that  one  of  Its  func- 
tions would  be  tlie  transmission  and  distribution  of  German  exchan^s.  This 
establishment,  which  Is  known  as  the  "Amerlkn-IuBtltut,"  was  oi^niied  In 
the  fall  of  1910.  and  the  exchange  of  publications  was  taken  up  by  it  on 
January  1,  1911.  On  the  latter  date  the  exchange  agency  maintained  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  Leipzig  at  the  |iuliM»!tiiug  house  of  Karl  W.  Hlerae- 
mann  was  discontinued. 

Prior  to  tbe  discontinuance  ot  the  Leipzig  agency  the  interchange  of  publi- 
cations between  correspondents  lu  Luxemburg  and  Rouuianla  and  tbose  In  tbe 
United  States  was  conducted  through  that  medium.  In  compliance  with  tbe 
Institution's  request,  tbe  Amerika-Instltut  has  been  gootl  enough  to  assume 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  packages  lu  Luxemburg.  The  Academla  Romans 
at  Bucharest— the  dejiosltory  of  a  piiriial  set  of  VniieU  States  governmoital 
diicnnients — bus  )}een  approached  n-itb  a  view  to  enlisting  its  services  In  the 
Interchange  of  publications  between  Itoumanin  and  the  United  States,  and  It 
is  hoped  that  the  academy  may  dud  It  coutenlent  to  bave  this  work  conducted 
under  its  auspices. 

Tbe  Japanese  exchange  agency  and  tbe  deiwsltorj-  of  a  full  set  of  United 
States  governmental  documents  was  transferred  by  tbe  Japanese  Government, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  yciir,  from  the  Department  of  Foreign  AfTatra  to 
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tbe  Imperial  LlbratT  at  Tokyo.  Tbe  regular  series  of  official  documents,  as 
well  BB  all  publications  for  distribution  In  Japan,  are  tberetore  now  forwarded 
to  tbat  Ilbrarj>. 

An  application  received  by  the  Institution  frotu  tbe  under  secretary  to  tbe 
Government  of  tbe  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh,  Allahabad.  India,  for 
copies  of  sncb  Dnlted  States  official  publications  as  ml^C  be  of  interest  to  It 
was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  tbat  Oovemment  was 
added  to  tbe  list  of  those  countries  receiving  partial  sets  of  govenunental 
documents.  The  first  shipment,  couslstlug  of  six  boxes,  was  forwarded  to 
tbe  under  aecrataiy  on  October  11,  IftlO. 

Two  cases  forwarded  from  Washington  la  October,  1910,  containing  exchanges 
for  iDiscellBDeons  addresses  In  New  South  Wales,  were  destroyed  in  transit 
to  that  country,  the  steamship  by  which  the  consignment  was  transmitted 
havliig  been  burned  at  eea-  The  seodera  of  the  packages  contained  in  these 
caaea  were  communicated  with,  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  state  that  it  was  postible 
for  most  of  them  to  supply  copies  of  the  lost  publications. 

The  work  Inaugurated  in  190S  of  actively  seeking  returns  from  fordgn 
countries  for  the  exchanges  s^nt  to  them  by  this  Goremment  has  resulted  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  acquisition  of  Important  collections  of  publications  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  for  several  other  eBtabllsbnients  of  the  Governnxut. 

AtMDut  10,000  foreign  governmental  documents  of  a  Btatlstical  character,  re- 
turned by  the  Library  of  Congress  as  duplicates,  Iiave  been  stored  for  some 
time  in  the  Smithsonian  Instltntion.  These  liooks  were  arranged  and  listed 
during  the  year  under  Ihe  direction  of  the  assistant  librarian,  while  tbe 
Bxctaange  Service,  through  which  tbe  dociunents  were  received  from  abroad, 
provided  the  extra  clerical  asaistance  required.  Upon  completion  of  this  work 
most  of  the  documents  were  forwarded  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  to 
complete  its  series  of  foreign  goveraoientai  puhllcatlona. 

FOBEIOK    DEPOSITORIES    OF    tmrrCD    STATES    GOVERNMENTAL    DOCUUKHTS. 


In  accordance  with  treaty  stipuIatioBa  and  under  the  authority  of  tbe  oon- 
grmtoiMl  reaaiutiona  of  Uareh  2.  1SS7,  and  March  2.  1901.  setting  apart  a 
certain  number  of  documents  for  exchange  witli  foreign  countries,  there  are 
now  sent  regularly  to  depoBltoriPs  abroad  S5  full  seta  of  United  States  olHclal 
publications  and  34  partial  acts,  the  United  Prorlnces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 
having  been  added  during  the  year  to  tbe  llat  of  countries  receiving  partial  sets. 

The  recipients  of  full  and  partial  sets  are  as  follows: 

Argentina  ;  Mlnlsterlo  de  Reliiclones  Exleriores.  ttuenoa  Aires. 

Argentina :  Blblloteca  de  la  Unlversldad  Naclonul  de  La  Plata. 

Australia:   Library  of  tbe  Conimou wealth   riitliament,   Melbourne. 

Austria  :  K.  K,  Slatlstlsche  Central- Commissi  on.  Vlentin. 

Baden:  Un  1  v era i tilts- Blbl lot bi>k.  Freiburg. 

Bavaria:  Ktinlglicbe  Hof-  und  St.iaLs-Blbllothek.  Munich. 

Belgium:  Blblloth&]ue  Royale.  Brussels. 

Brazil:  Blbllotheca  Naclonal,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Canada:  Parliamentary  Library.  Ottawa. 

Cape  Colosy:  Oovemment  Stationery  Department  Cape  Town. 

Chile :  Blblloteca  del  Congreso  Xaclonal,  Santiago. 

China :  American-Chinese  Publication  Exchange  Department,  Shanghai  Bureau 

of  Foreign  Affairs.  Shanghai. 
Colombia:  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Bogota. 
Costa  Rica  :  Oflclna  de  DepCslto  y  Canje  de  Publ  lea  clones,  San  Joat. 
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Cuba:    Secretarto    de    Estado    (AstmtoB    Oeaerales   j    Canje    Intornadonal), 

Habttna. 
Denmark:  Eongellge  Btbllotbeket.  CopenbaKeu. 
England :  British  Maseum,  London. 

England :  London  Bcbool  of  Economlca  and  Political  Science,  London. 
France:  Blblloth«que  Nationale,  Paris. 
France :  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 
Oermany:  Deutscbe  Relchstags-Blbtlotliek,  Berlin. 
Greece:  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Atbens. 

Haiti :  Secr^talrerle  d'£tat  dee  Relations  Exifirlenrea,  Port  an  Prince. 
Hnngar7 :  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest. 

India:  Department  of  Education  (Books),  GovemmeDt  of  India,  Oalcntta. 
Ireland :  National  Llbrai;  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
Italy :  BIbMoieca  Nazlonale  Vlttorlo  Emanuele,  Rome. 
.Tapan:  Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
Hanltoba :  Provincial  Library.  Winnipeg. 
Mexico:  Iniitltuto  Blbliogrfttlco,  Biblloteca  NaclonaJ,  Medco. 
Netherlands:  Library  of  tbe  Stales  General,  Tbe  Hagne. 
New  Sonth  Wales:  Board  for  International  ESdianges,  STdnef. 
New  Zealand :  General  Assembly  Library.  Wellington. 
Norway:  Storthlngete  BIbllotbek.  Chrlstlanla. 
Ontario  r  Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 
Fern:  Biblloteca  Naclonal,  Lima. 
Portugal:  BIbllotbeca  Nacional.  Lisbon. 
Proasia :  KSnIgllcbe  BiblloUiek,  Berlin. 
Qoebec:  LeglslatlTe  Library,  Quebec. 
Qneenaland:  Parliamentary  Library,  Brisbane. 
RnsBla:  Imperial  Public  Library,  St.  PeterAurg. 
Saxony:  KOnlgUche  OeSenUlcbe  Blbllothek,  Dresden. 

Serrla :  Section  Administrative  du  Mlnlst^re  des  Affalrea  Stiangferei^  Btigrade. 
South  Australia :  Farllamentary  Library,  Adelaide, 
Spain:  Serrlclo  del  Camblo  Intemadonal  de  Publlcaclonei;  Ooeipo  B^icnltatm 

de  Arcblveroa;  Blbllotecarioa  y  ArqoeOlogoa,  Madrid. 
Sweden:  Knnellga  Blblloteket,  Stockbolm. 
Switzerland:  BtbUotb^oe  Pedtrale,  Berae. 
Tasmania;  Parliamentary  Library,  Hobart 
Transraal:  Goremment  Library,  Pretoria. 
Turkey :  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ConatantlQople. 
Vmguay:  Oflclna  de  CanJe  Intemadonal  de  PnbUcadonea,  Monterldeo. 
Venezuela:  Blbllotecn  Xaelonal.  Carficas. 
Victoria  :  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia :  Public  Library  of  Western  Australia.  PertlL 
WOrttemberg:  ECnlgllche  LandesfalbUotbek,  Stuttgart 


Alberta;  LeslslatlTe  Library,  Edmonton. 

Alsace-Lorraine:  K.  Mlnlsterium  fQr  Elsass-Lothrlngen,  Strassburg. 

Bolivia :  Mlnlsterlo  de  ColonlzaclOn  y  Agricaltura,  La  Paa. 

Bremen:  Smatskommtsalon  fOr  Relchs-  nnd  AuswtrtlKe  Angelegenhelten. 

British  Columbia :  Legislative  Library,  Victoria. 

Bulgaria:  Minister  of  Foreign  Attain,  Sofia. 

Ceylon :  United  States  Consul,  Colombo. 

Bcnador:  Blblioteca  Naclonal,  Qolto. 
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HETpt:  BlbllotMque  EbMlvlale,  Cairo. 

Onatemala :  Secretary  of  the  QoTsmmait,  Goatemala. 

Hamburg:  SeDatakommlBaion  Kr  die  Relcto- and  AnswftrtlKai  Angel^enbeltea 

Heaae:  GTO§dienoKllcbe  Hof-BtbllotUek,  Darmstadt 

Hoodnns:  Secretary  of  tb«  Oovenunent,  T^:nclsalpa. 

Jamaica:  Colonial  Secretary,  KluKstoa 

Iilberle:  Department  of  State,  MoutotIb. 

LonrmiGO  Marquea:  Oovenunent  Library,  Loormoo  Marques. 

Malta ;  Llentenant-Oovemor,  Valetta. 

MonteD^To:  Miniature  dea  ASalres  fitrangerea,  Cetlnje. 

Natal:  Colonial  Becretary'a  Office,  Pletennarltzbnrg. 

New  Brrmswlck:  LeglslatlTe  Library,  SL  John. 

Newfoundland:  Colonial   Secretary,  St  John's. 

Nlcaragna:  Snperlntoidente  de  Archlvoa  Naclonalee;  Manapia. 

Northwest  Territorlea:  OoTemment  Library,  Beglna. 

Nora  Scotia :  ProTtncIal  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

Orange  River  Colony :  Oovemment  Library,  Bloemfonteln. 

Panama:  Secretarla  de  Relaclones  Extertorea,  Panama. 

Fuagnay:  Ofldna  Omeral  de  Informacioiies  y  Canjee  y  Comialaarla  Oenaral 

de  InmlKraclon,  Amnclon. 
Prince  Edward  Island:  Legtaiative  Llbtarr.  Gharlottetown. 
Boomanla:  Academla  Bomana,  Bncareat. 
Salvador:  Mlnlsterio  de  Relaclones  Extertores,  San  Salvador. 
Slam:  Dapartmnit  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 
Straits  SettlemoitB:  Colonial  Secretary,  Slngapora 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Ondh:  under  Secretary  to  Oovemment  Allababad. 
Vlouia :  Btlrgermelstec  der  Hanpt-  nnd  Besldens-Stadt. 


IBTIBFASI I A  MEBTABY  EICHANOE  OF  THE  OPPICtAI.  JODEMAI^ 

As  mentioned  In  prevtona  reports,  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  was  approved 
March  4,  1909,  setting  aride  such  number  as  might  be  required,  not  exceedlnt 
100  copies,  of  the  dally  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  exchange,  throng 
the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtullon,  with  the  legislative  chambers  of  sncb 
foreign  governments  as  might  agree  to  said  to  the  United  States  In  return  cur- 
tent  copies  of  their  parliamentary  record  or  like  pnblicatlon.  Tbe  purpose  of 
this  resolntJon  vas  to  enable  the  Inetltiitlon.  on  the  part  of  the  United  State*, 
lo  more  fnUy  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  at 
BmsMels  In  1886,  providing  for  the  Immediate  exchange  of  tbe  official  Jonmal. 

The  Oovenunents  of  the  Ai^entine  Republic,  Denmark,  and  Great  Britain 
have  entered  Into  this  exchange  during  the  year.  A  complete  list  of  tbe  coim- 
triea  to  which  the  Congressional  Record  Is  now  sent  Is  given  below : 


France. 

PrnSBla. 

AnstraUs. 

Great  Britam. 

Autrla. 

Greece. 

Bnssla. 

Baden. 

Goatemala. 

Serria. 

Belglnin. 

Honduras. 

Spain. 

BraHL 

Hongary. 

Switzerland. 

Outada. 

Italy. 

Transvaal. 

Ospe  of  Good  Hope. 

New  South  Wales. 

Uruguay. 

OnbA. 

New  Zealand. 

Western  Australia. 

Denmark. 

Portugal 
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There  are  at  preeeot  29  countries  witb  which  the  immediate  eKCfaaDge  of 
the  ofBcial  Journal  Is  carried  on.  To  some  of  theee  countries  two  copies  ot 
the  Gongrewfonal  Recent  are  sent — one  to  the  niiper  and  one  to  ttoe  lower 
house  ot  parliament — the  total  number  transmitted  being  84. 

It  mny  be  repeated  In  tblB  connection  tbat  tbe  excbange  here  allnded  to  to 
separate  and  distinct  from  tbe  eicbange  of  oSlcIal  documenta  wblch  turn 
existed  tvetweea  tbe  United  States  and  other  countrlea  for  many  yeara.  It 
Is  Interparliamentary,  and  provides  for  tlie  Immediate  transmission,  direct  by 
mall,  of  tbe  official  Journal  as  soon  as  published. 

LIST   OF   Bt^KEAUS   OH   AOEKCIBS   THBOUOa    VHIOH    EXCaANOES   ABE  T«AnBMm<B>. 

Tbe  following  Is  a  list  of  bureaus  or  agaictes  tbrough  which  tbe  dlstrlbatloB 
of  exchanges  Is  effected.    Tbose  In  the  lai^r  and  many  in  the  analler  countries 
forward  to  tbe  SniltbsoDlaii  Institution,  tn  return,  contribntlons  for  dlatrlbotloi 
In  tbe  United  States: 
Algeria,  via  France. 
Angola,  via  Portugal. 
Ai^entlna:   OomlsUhi   Protectora  de  KblioCecas  Popnlares,  Reconqulsta  5SS, 

Buenos  Aires. 
Austria :  K.  E.  StaCtstiscbe  ORirral-Oommlaslon,  Vleona. 
Aiorea.  via  Portugal. 

Barbados:  Imperial  Deportmwit  of  Ajtrlmiltnre.  Bridgetown. 
Belgium :  Service  Beige  des  fkAanges  Intematlonaux,  Roe  d*i  MnsCe  6,  Bras- 

Bolivia :  Oflclna  Naclonal  de  Estadtstlca,  La  Paz. 

Brazil ;  Servlgo  de  PermutacSes  InteroacloDaes,  Blbllottaecn  Naclona),  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 
British  Colonies :  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.  London.' 
British  Gulann:  Koyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  Georgetown. 
British  Honduras:  Colonial  Secretary,  Beliie. 

Bulgaria :  Institutions  Sclentmques  de  S.  M.  le  Bol  de  Bulgarle.  SoBa. 
Canary  islands,  via  Spain. 

Cape  Colony :  Government  Siationerj-  Department.  Cape  Town. 
Chile:  Servicio  de  Canjes  Interna eioiiales,  Blbtioteca   Nacional,   Santiago. 
China :  Zl-lta-wel  Observatory.  Shanghai. 
Colombia;     Otlclna  de  Canjes  Intemaclona les  y  Reparto,  Blbtioteca  Nactonal, 

Bogota. 
Cosla  Itica :  OQclna  de  DepOalto  y  Canje  de  Puhllcaclonea.  San  JosC. 
Deiiniaric  KoiifcellKc  Danske  Vldenskabemes  Selaliab.  Copenbagen, 
Dutch  Guiana:  SurinHamacbe  Kolonlale  Blbllottae^,  Paramaribo. 
Ecuador:  Mlnleterio  de  Helaciouea  Exteriores,  Quito. 
Egjpt:  Director-General,  Survey  Deimrtnient,  Glza  (Mudlrln). 
Prance:  Service  Francais  des  Ecbanges  Interuntlonaux,  110  Rue  de  Grenelle, 

Parla 
Germany:  Anierlka-Instilut,  Berlin,  N.  W.  7. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Messrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  2§  Esses  Street. 

Strand.  London. 
Greece:  Blbliotb^ue  Nalionale.  Athens. 
Greenland,  via  Denmark. 

'  This  melhod   1«  pmpioypd   for  ii>mmunlc»ttnK  with   Bevtral  ot   the  BrttlBb   cokvl** 
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Guadelonpe.  via  Fraoce. 

Guatemnla:  tnntitiito  Neclona)  de  Vnrones.  Guatemala. 

OutDca.  Tla  Pttrtoml- 

Haltl :  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Relations  Ext^leures,  Port  »n  Prince. 

HoDduniB;  BlbUoteca  Xecional,  TegucigaJpa. 

Hungary:  Dr.  JuHub  PIkler.  Munlcliinl  Office  of  Statistics.  City  Ha)1,  Budapest 

IcelBDd,  Tla  Deomark. 

iRdIa :  India  Store  DepartDieiit,  ludla  Office.  liOndon. 

Italy:  I.'fflcio  dpgli  Scnmbl  InterbaBtomll.  Bibllotec*  Nailonall  Vlttorlo  Bimiii- 

uele,  Rome. 
Jamaica  :  InOltute  of  Jamaica.  Kingston. 
JafMn  :  Imperial  Library  of  Japan.  Tokyo. 
Jara,  Tla  Netherlands. 

Korea  ;  His  Imperial  Japanese  SlaJeMy's  Residency-General.  Seoul. 
Liberia:  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 
T»nrengo  Marquez:  Govpmmeiit  I.lbrarj-.  Ixmrenco  Marquez. 
Luxemburg,  via  Germnny. 
Madagascar,  via  France. 
Madeira,  via  Portugal. 

Montenegro :  Slinlsliire  flps  Affaires  IttrRiig^reR,  Cetlnje 
MoEamblqne.  via  Portugal. 
Natal:  Agent-General  for  Natal.  London. 
Netberlands :  Bureau  Sclentlflque  Centrnl  X^rlandals.  Blbliotb^ue  de  TUnt- 

verait*.  Leyd«i. 
New  Guinea,  via  Netherlands. 

New  Soutb  Wales:  Board  for  Inleniallonal  Exchanges,  Public  Library,  Sydney. 
New  Zealand:  Etomlnlon  Museum.  TV'elllngtOD. 
Nicaragua :  Minlsterlo  de  RelacloDes  EJxterlores,  Managua. 
Norway:  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Vniversltet  Bibilotheket.  Obrletianla. 
Panama:  Secretarla  de  Reladones  Exterlores,  Panama. 
Paraguay :  Minlsterlo  de  Relaclonee  Exterlores.  Asuncion. 
Persia :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Ibe  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Yorli  City. 
Peru:  Oflctna  de  Reparto.  DepdHlIn  y  Ciinje  Intemacional  de  Publlcaclones, 

Minlsterlo  de  Fnmento.  Lima. 
Portagal:  Servl<>>  de  Permutacilles  Inlemaclonaes,  Blbliotheca  Naclonnt.  Lisbon. 
Queensland:  Board   of  Exchanges  of   Iiiternatioual   Publications,   Parliament 

House.  Brisbane. 
Itussta :  Comuiisfion    Rus»e   des   Eohanges    Intematlonnux,    Biblioth^De   tm- 

p^riaie  Publlque,  St.  PetersburfC- 
Ralrador:  Minlsterlo  de  Reiaclones  Exterlores.  San  Salvador. 
Rervla  :  Section  Administrative  du  Mlnlst^re  des  Affaires  Etrang&res,  Belgrade. 
Slam:  Department  of  Forel^  Affairs.  Bangkok. 
South  Australia:  Public  Library  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide. 
Spain:  Servlclo  del  Camblo  Intemacional  de  Publlcaclones,  Cuerpo  Facultatlro 

de  Arcblveros,  BIbllotecarlns  y  ArqueAlogos,  Madrid. 
Sumatra,  via  Netberlands. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Akademlen.  Stoclibolm, 
Switserland :  Service  dee  Bchanges  Inteniallonaux.  Blbilotb^ne  FMSrale  Cen- 
tra le,  Bern. 
HTTla :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  fbe  Presbyterian  Cburch,  New  York. 
Tasmania:  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobart. 
Transvaal :  Government  Library,  Pretoria. 
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Trinidad:  Victoria  InaUtote,  Port  of  Spain. 

Tnniit  via  Fraoce. 

Tnrker :  American  Board  of  GonuDimonen  for  Foreign  MlMlons.  Boston. 

Urngnay:  Oflcina  de  Oanje  Intemadonal,  Uonterldeo. 

Tenoraele  :  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Caracas. 

Tlctorta :  Public  L.tbrarjr  of  Victoria,  Uelboume. 

Western  Anatralta :  Pnbllc  Library  of  Western  Aaetralla,  Pertli. 

I  may  add  bere,  bb  b  matter  of  record,  tbat  I  was  appointed  assistant  NCn- 
tary  tn  cbarge  of  Library  and  EisclienKea  on  June  I,  ISll. 
Beapectfnlly  submitted. 

F.  W.  Taua, 
AitUtant  Becretam  in  Charge  of  Library  «mI  Bmohamfm. 
Dr.  Ohaslu  D.  Waloott, 

Secretarv  of  the  BmUhtontan  IntWutlon. 
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Appendix  IV. 

SBFORT  ON   THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOOICAL  PABK. 

Snt:  I  hara  tbe  bonor  to  present  herewtUi  a  report  of  tte  operations  of  the 
NatlonKl  Zooli^cal  Park  for  tlie  Oacal  rear  uidlng  Jane  30,  19U. 

Tbe  ganenl  appropriation  made  by  Gongreas  for  tliat  year  was  ^100,000,  and 
In  addition  to  tbls  an  appropriation  of  tlS.OOO  wa^  made  (or  roads  and  walks. 

Tlie  cost  of  DUlntenance  was  fSl,S2S,  snd  tbe  amount  remaining  from  tbe 
1  appropriation,  fl8,67Ci,   was  expended  In  various  ImproTements  and 

Accusioits. 

I  tbe  Importflint  accessions  of  the  year  were  a  pair  of  Haytlan  soleno- 
dMi%  a  rare  insect! voroufi  mammal,  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pranklio  Adams 
oC  tbe  Pan  American  Union.  A  pnir  of  northern  fur  seals  was  received  from 
tJbe  United  States  Bureau  of  FlaherieB,  a  tine  female  grlEzI;  bear  from  MaJ. 
H.  C.  Benson,  acting  superintendent  of  tbe  Yellowstone  Kntlonal  Park,  and 
fotir  Virginia  deer  from  Gen.  Josepb  S.  Smitb,  manager  of  tbe  National  Soldiers 
Home.  Bangor,  Maine.  By  purchase,  the  park  obtained  a  hippaimtamus.  an 
Bast  African  buffalo,  three  pronK-taom  antelopes,  a  pair  of  reindeer,  a  large 
Asiatic  macaque  monkey,  and  various  otber  animals.  Some  Important  animals 
were  also  obtained  by  excbange,  as  noted  below.  Tbe  accessions  Included  about 
twenty  q>eclee  not  before  represented  In  tbe  collection. 

Early  In  Its  history  tbe  park  exhibited  for  two  years  a  hippopotamus  which 
had  been  received  as  a  loan.  Since  that  was  withdrawn  the  species  has  not 
been  represented  in  the  collection.  The  present  animal,  a  female  about  2  years 
oU,  ts  from  Bast  Africa  and  weighs  8S0  pounds.  Tbe  bnCTalo  wss  captured  la 
German  Bast  Africa  and  Is  believed  to  be  tbe  form  described  as  Buffelut 
■Mitmonnl.  Tbe  African  buffalo  bas  for  some  time  been  ratber  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  tlie  park  was  fortunate  In  t>eiag  able  to  secure  a  xpecimen  at  com- 
paratlTely  small  cost  It  was  also  fortunate  In  obtaining  in  western  Texas  a 
male  and  two  female  prong-horn  antelopes,  all  adult,  from  which  two  vigorous 
joong  have  been  bom.  Through  an  animal  dealer  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  the  large 
brown  macaque  monkey  of  southeastern  Asia  and  several  other  species  new 
to  tlie  collection  were  obtained  which  hnd  not  i>een  procurable  elsewhere. 


Surplus  animals  were  disposed  of  by  excbange  aa  usual.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  act  estabilBblng  the  park.  They  were  aait  to  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  the  London  Zoological  Gaidrai,  and  various  dealers  and  private 
Individuals.  In  return  for  these,  the  park  secured  a  number  of  Important  aol- 
mate,  InclndtDS  a  Sne  spe<^men  each  of  bontehok,  biesabok.  and  sprlnglMli,  a 
small  anteater,  a  pslr  of  tenrecs  (insectivorous  mammala  of  Madagascar),  and 
otber  mamtnals  and  birds.  Tbe  bontehok  and  blesstwk,  which  are  very  beautlfal 
African  antelopes,  are  especially  valued,  aa  the  former  now  exists  only  In  a  tvw 
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senilwihl  b«rdH  la  Cape  Colony,  300  IndlvldualB,  perbape,  remaining  from  .the 
"thousands  upra  thousands"  descrltted  by  early  buntera  In  Sootb  Africa,  wbUe 
the  latter  has  been  ereatiy  reduced  In  numbers. 

Whenever  possible,  direct  exchange  was  made,  but  where  tlie  person  trlio 
desired  to  obtain  an  animal  from  the  pork  tiad  nothing  acceptable  to  olI«', 
the  exchange  was  effected  through  some  one  of  the  responsible  dealers  In 
animals. 

Black-crowned  night  herons  had  Ijred  so  freely  In  the  flying  cage  that  It  be- 
came a  necesslly  to  materially  reduce  their  number  and  some  were  sent  (asglftB) 
to  the  New  York  Zoologtcai  Park,  London  Zoological  Garden,  and  the  park 
departments  of  Si.  I»uIb  iiiul  Itoi-henter. 

Antmain  in  the  eoUcction  Jime  SO,  1911. 
MAMUaLB. 

Am«rtcaD  badger  (_TarUtea  americana). 
CommoD  akuDk  {Ve^mut  mepftltioa).. 

WolTerlne  {Oula  iiunu) 

A merlcaa  marten  iUutteUt  amertcoita) . 

ruher   {Ututeta  ptniMntU) 

CoDimoii  terrct   {Putoritii  liiitoriiM) 

BLBck-fooIed  ferret  (i>iilorliM  niQripet ) , 
North  Aanlcan  ntter  <t*ilra  « 


MoDB  moDlier  {Cercopitheait  moiul  — 
Diana  moDker  (rcrcopllAeciu  lUanal-- 
Sooly    maneabe;    (Cercoctbiu  /ulifflRU- 

Whilp-coriarcd    nmngatwy    (CnmecbKi 


Lik-il    nunkr;    (.Vipoma   ntrntttri- 

iB  muDkey  (VnmcH*  rhetu*) 

n  macaque  (Jfncaru*  arctoUtt) 

ivnp  monkey  {Haivrtit  fiucatu*}- 


Biflck  B|»   (Ci/noplthecux  nlaer} 

AnublB  bnbooa  (/■at>'D  onubii) 

EiiBt   Afrlcnn  Imlwon    iPniilu  Bjmoccph- 


Charma  IPapio  porrartiu) 

Miindrlll  iPnpIo  matmtmi 

Ilrlll   (Papio  Imoop/nm*) 

(iriiy  aplder  monkey  (Alrlea  (reoffroyl)- 
TVIillr-tiirinti'd  riipurhtn  monkey  (Cebat 

ItrnwD  mookey  tl'cbut  /aturltM) 

Wwper  monkey  ICVI14M  capudiHU) 

Ruffed  lemur    \l.tmiir  rarlutt 

RlnK-lalled  lemur    {Lemur  catta) 

Tenrpc   iVrn^cIn  (Toiidalv* ) 

Polar  bear  {Tluttarctet  mar4Nmii«) 

Eoropean  brown  bear  iVrtut  orctM)  — 
KadUk  bear  (fram  niMdnidorJJI) 


InlU). 


Alaakan  hniwn  bear  (Trasa  pyiM)-. 

Kldder'a  benr  {Unu»  kUilcrl) 

Himalayan  benr  iUrtui  tA<brlanu«>. 

GrlMly  bear  (trraua  horrlMUtt 

Blark  bear  IVnui  niiirHniniH) 

CtDDamno  bear  itVaua  ■axii-feoima)- 

81oth  bear   (MelHrm*  Nratitaa) 

Klnkajou    {Crrmlrpln  caudieulButut 

Ceromtatle  ( fluaaarlaona  a«(u(a) 

<>rRy  coallmnDdl   (VoaHO  tturfca) 

Itarcoon    (Procj/on  lotor) 


Eaklmo  dog  {Conia  famillari*) 

Dingo  (Conla  dlnjTO) 

(!rny  wolf  {Canlt  ocrtdenlolfal 

Black  »olt  Wanit  oooidentaUa) 

CoyoW    {Caitia   tatroMj 

Woodboiue'a  coyote  (Oonli  Jrvttnr) 

Crnb-eBtlnR  dog   (CaHla  doterivorat) 

Red  fox   (Ttilpea   pennatrltfutleaia) 

Swift  fox  (VtilfWl  tioloc) 

Arctic  fox   (Falpea  lopspua) 

Oray  (01  {L'roopon  lAnereo-aT^vntel^^^ - 

Striped   hyena    (JTvema  a(rfata) 

Afrloan   pnim   civet   (nvcrra  HvetUt)- 

Common  genet   (Oenrtta  gtittttiii 

Sndan  lion   (Fella  Ifo) 

Klllmuijaro   lion    (falla  lot  Mbafclvn- 

Tiger   {FcHa  tlgrU) 

CoDgar  (^elfa  eregoncnti*  Mppoletitti 

Jagnar   (fella  owca) 

Mcilcan  Jaguar  (feUa  OKoa  DoMmonl) 

Leopard    {FelU   pardu*} ^ ,^-^-r- 

RlHck    leopard     {Felit    pordiw) 

Serral    fFellt   icroal) 

Ocelot   (Felit  ptrtalU). ^.. 

Canada    tysx    (Ltfim   oanadSHia) 

Boy  lynx    {Lyiu  rufuM) 

Hpotled  lynx  (Lync  rur*»  tereiuUi  — 
Florida  lynx  (Lime  ni/ua  flortdanit*) - 
Sleller'a  aea  lloa  fBumettpta*  aMIarit 
rnlKomla  tten  lion  (ZotopANi  ralifomi- 

IlRTboT  aea)   (Plk«ca  vttHlinai 

[■■ox  aqidml  (ficfwitt  nlirer) 

Weatern   fox  iqulrnl    (fiolWM   InAjv^ 

C.iny  squirrel    (SolKrvt  oorollttenal*) 

Black  aquitrel    (ffcJafu*  oerathimiU)- 

I'rnfrle  daa  iCpntyty  fs^oi'MaMKa) 

Alpine  marmot  tArolomiit  mamotla)- 
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'W«Odfhitck     {Arotomi/'    moiiac) 

Ameilcui  bcsTer   (Caidir  eanadentlf) . 

Cojpu    (MtlooMtOr   aovpui) 

natlt-conga   (Capromi/a  p(lorMe»l 

iDdlan  porcnplDe  (Hvitrim  lemmra)  — 
MezlcBQ  BBOoU  (Cotvproota  mcftoana) 
Asant'i  agouti  iDatuproela  ofore)  — 

Ooldea  tcoDtl  iDanprocta  aguU) 

Ralry-nimped        lEontl        (Datyprarta 

prymnatopha) 

Paca  iCalogenti*  pooa) 

Galoea  pig   (CmHa  cutJsri) 

Fatagonlan    cav;    (OoHcAoHa    pafoiK- 

■(OB) 

Domeatic  rabbit  (Lepua  (vnlcutiu) 

Cape  hyTBi  (Procaulo.eopcBtit) 

Indian  elephant  iBlephai  maximvt)  — 
Brailllaa  tapir  (Taplnii  omericoniM)- 

Gravy'R  Mbrn  (Eduut  preciril 

S!ebra-donte;    hybrid    (Eginw    ifreoir<- 

tirsDt'a  lebra  (G^uui  IiNrcKcIlf  i/raitf()- 
totiared  pMCarj  (Dicott/let  aagalatiu) - 

Wild  boar  <Sm«  irrofa) 

Nortbein  wart  bog  {Pliaeoefumu  afri- 

HIppopotaoiDS   (Hlppapoluiiiu*  atnphib- 

Guanaco    (Lnina  ftannorAii*)  — 

LlalDB    (Lama  olomo);--. 

Alpaca    (tima  p«™»l 

Vlmgna   (I<ama  vicugna) 

Baetrlan  camel  (Catnelua  bactrlamu) - 

Mnntjac  (Ctrculuf  mvni/ac) 

Bambar  deer  (Cerru*  ari»ti>Mlin 

Phil Ipplne  deer  fCmut  pMIlppfnii*).^ 

BaraalDsha  de»r  (friru*  dHiaucclll) .. 

Axia  deer  {CerLtu  a*Ui 

Japanese  dea  (Cernu*  itka) 

Red  deer  (Ccmi»  rtaphiw) 

AmertceD  elk   (Cerwl  canadrntli) 

Fallow  deet  iCerrut  Soma} 

BaropesD  blackbird   (Slerula  nirrutn)- 

Catblrd  (DameMla  carollaenal*) 

Brown   lhrn>h<-r  ITojo-lona   r»'iimi__ 

Japanese    robin    (lAollirtx    luteua) 

LHDKblDg    tbniib    {Oamilaa    leucolo- 

OranK^-cbeelcM  waibill   fBttreUa  met- 

CordoD-Men  (R(tr«lila  pftamfcotl*) 

Cnt-tbroat  flnch  (jtnxKllaa  foacfalo) 

Zebra  tlneh    (JmadfiHi  cailanotU) 

Black -heeded      flneh      {Munia      afrlca- 

pata) _ 

Wblte-besded  Bncb   (Jfunfo  mafo) 

Nutmeg  flncb    (VbrIo  puncttiiarla}  — 

JaTa    aparraw    {Mmnta   oryiivora) 

White    Java    aparrow    {Vanla    oryti- 

Parson   Bnch    iPotphOa  dncta) 

Bearded  flncb   (SpmnopMIa  *p.) 

Madagascar  wearer  (Foudia  madagat- 

B«d-bllled  weaver  (Quelea  gu4lta) 


Reindeer  [nanffffer  tarsnifat) 

Virginia  deer  (OdaeoUeat  Hivintaniu) . 

Mule  deer  (OdoooHeat  /temtamu) 

ColumMaD  black-tailed  deer  (OdotwIIetM 

colamMolMM) l 


Cake'H  hirMbeebt   (BabaU*  cotei) 

bonteb<;k  iZlamo'^Jtctiff  TJi/rTnr^a*) -. 

BleBsbok  iDamalUctu  aJbifrons) 

Wlrltp-tnllrd  snu  tConnochatet  gnu)  — 

Delaasa  water  track  (CabM  defnaaa) 

Indian  antelope  lAntibtpe  erri^Untpray^ 

Springbuck  (AnUdorcat  eaohore) 

Grant's  giielle  (Oaiella  gnuM} 

Nilgai   (Botelaphtu  tragocamrUa) 

t:aDgii  bameaaed  antelope  (TrageUiphia 

Beat  African  eland   (Oreoa  cmna  pat- 

rbnmolB  (Ruploapra  trngui) 

Tabr  iHemilragiu  itmtaicvt) 

CommoD  goat  (Copra  h(rcaa) 

Angora  goat    (Copro  htrcti*) 

BarbBr}'  aheep  (Ovit  Iragelaphaa) 

Barbados    nheep     fOtIt    ariet-lragFla- 

Pham -. 

Anoa  (Anoa  dppreaafcamla) 

Bast    African    buffalo    (Buffelui    ani- 

Zebu  (Blboi  lndicus\ 

Yak  (Poephopu.  erunnffiMt 

American  bison  (Biion  amerlcanul) 

ITalry  armndlllo  (Daiypua  v1lto»u») 

Wallaroo  (Uaeroput  robustsa) 

Red-necked  wallab;   (Jfacropua  mjlrot- 


<  kangaroo   (Pftrogale 


Whydah  weaver   (7idua  pnmdlfea). 

I'alated  bunting  (Paiterlna  dHa}.. 

Eed-created    cnrdlDBl    (Poroorto    me 

lata)  

rommon    riirdtnal     tCvrdlnall*    cor 


Bone-breHBtcd  k 


I    (Za» 


Siskin   (SplntM  (pinna) 

Buropean     goldflneb     fCardutlii     ele- 

Yellow  bammer   (Emberlia  cltrlnella). 

rommon  canary   (SeHnus  conoHiu) 1 

Bullflncb    (Pgrrhula   europaa) 1 

CowbtTd    fHotothrui  atcr) 

I'urple  RTBckle    fQuitcatui   vufsmid) 

Iled-wlnged    blackbird    {AgeliUia   pho*- 

C'ommon    mynab  (Acrldothera  (ri»(i»l_ 

Kuropean    raven    (Cotfus   contr}-, 

American   raven    (Cortiu   eoraz   iliw- 

Blne  ]ay    (Cvaaocltta  i»i»lata).4^^j(|j^- 
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EnropcaD   m»gpit    {Plea  piea) 

Anuirlaui     nugple     IPtoa    pUm     Aud- 

Plplng  crow   iOvmiutrMm  MMoen)  — 

Glut  klDcflsber  (Daotlo  glgat) 

Sulphur -crGBted  cockatoo   ICacatua  go- 

Krtta) 

White  cockatoo  (Oacatua  alba) 

Leadbeatet'a  cockatoo    (Caeatua   Itad- 

itaUH) 

Rtft^jti     cockatoo     (Cooataa     0V«>- 

•opU) 

Koieale    cockatoo     (CocaliKi    roteiaa- 

pUlo) 

Oanz-KaPS      cockatoo      ( QaUocapAoton 

trolcalom) 

Tellow  and  blue  macaw   {A.ra  araroM- 

Bed  and  rellow  aod  blue  mamw  (ilni 


Qreat  green  macair   (Ara  mflfforit)  — 
Ke*  iNator  notalHUt) 

H«ilcan  coDore  (Canumi  AotooManu) 
Carolina    paroqnet    (Ctrnwoiui*    aaro- 

Tovl   parraktet  (Brotcgert*  lugulerii) . 
Cuban  iwrrot  (dnoi 
Orange- winged  amai 


XelloR-aliDuldered  omaion  (Amojono 
ocftroptero) 

bellow -fronted  amaion  {Amatona  och- 
rootphala) 

Xellow-headed  aanuon  (^ncuona  levaU- 
lonH) 

LcHer  TBsa  parrot  (Coracoplit  nlirra). 

Pigeon     parrakeet     {PalaomU     coJum- 


toldei 


Love  bird  (AgaponiU  puUariai 

Green  parrakeet   {Loriculu*  ip.) 

Pennant'i  parrakeet   {Platucercu*  ele- 

Vale-beaded  parrakeet  IPtalvcerciu  fial- 
liiUtepi) 

Sbell   parrakeet    (Melopiittacui   undu- 

Oreat  horned  owl  (Bubo  I'irglnlatui*) - 

Arctic  horned   owl    (Bubo   vlrotniamit 

tubantlcui) 


I   (0(«J 


Ihco  proKnooIa) 

Bparcow  bank  (^alco  iparvtriut) 

BnId  eagle  iBaUactui  Itucoeephatiu) - 
Alaakan    liuld    cnj;le   lllallaitiu    tcuco- 

<xphalu»    aloaainiw) 

Short-tailed  easle  ITeralhopiu*  coaada- 

tui) - 


Bed-ahonldered  hawk  XButto  IfMataa). 
fibarp-shlnned  hawk  (Aedpiter  oeliw). 
hawk 

{Polybontt  olWriicov) 

Lammeriejer  {Oypaetiti  harbatat) 

Sonth    American    condor     {fiorcor/taiK- 

pJltU  prvpAlu) 

California  condor  ( Oirmiiaiivpf  caiifor- 


Pllested  vnlture  {KeophrtM  pUtatit*) 

Tarker  rultnre   {Catharta  osra) 

BUck  Tnlture  Wat\aritta  unM) 

King  Tulture  (OyptHTuJ  papal 

RinB  Aaif    (CnlfrmSo  polnmbiit) IJ 

Red-billed    pigeon    (Ootuinfta    flocfrM- 


>- 


HoamlDg  doTS  (Zmaidiira  nacrowrt 
PeacefDl  dove  (0«opeKa  tni«gHflla) 

Cape  dovo    ((BiM  cafcntU) 

Created  pigeon  (Oovp'uipi  tophoif) 

Chachalaca   (Ortallt  vetula) 

Purpllab     guan     (Penelope    porpiiraa- 


r  (Cnw  pIoMce™) 

low  (Cnu  ckopnaiU). 
laaow    tCroa    daabM- 


Meitcan  car* 
Chapman's  ci 
Daubenton'a 
loai) - 

Wild  turke;   {Ueltaorit  gallopavo  aM- 
valria) 

Peafowl   ^P<>vo  critlatai 

Jungle  fowl  (OatiM  banUva) 

EecToa'a  pheasant  iPkatUmu*  remeH)- 
Ooldeo  pheHBBDt  (TtumntaUo  picta} 

Silver  pheasant   (Euplocamut  ngclhein- 


Black  cook  (Lpnirui  tetrif) 

European  quail  (Cotumie  commtinU) 

Hungarian  partridge  (PerUm  perdia). 

Bobwblte    (CoUniu   utrgiitioniit) 

Moantatn    quail    (Oreorfira   plota) 

Scaled  quail    (CalHpepla  (gnamota) 

(Lop)iort|is    eoHfoT- 


Masaena  quail  (Cj/rt- 

Purple  galltoule   (Porpkgrio  OfEruIeo). 

Black-bflcked  galllnule   (Porpfivrto  me- 

lanotug) 

American  coot   (FaHoa  an>ertoa«a) 

Flightleaa  rail   (OoydnwM  OMfratl*)- 
Common  carUma    (Cnriama  orUtata}. 
Demolaelle  crane  (AnOtrapoUM  VtrfO)  -    • 
Trowned  crane    (Baleariea  pammlma}. 
Sandhill  crane   (Ona  mevfoafia) . 


Indian   white   crane    (Orut   leooofwra- 

Thlcb-knee    (OSdUmmim*   oraOariat).. 

Ruff  (MocAare*  pugnat) 

BlBCk-crotmed    night   heron    (VycHoo- 

m*  nifcHcornj  naolvi) 

Little  blue  heron  (Florida  conalaa)-. 
Loulilana  heron   (Htdranaua  Msotor 

mflcOlHa)  
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Saddisb   1 


IDMimiiuiitatta   ntff- 


Snowr  egret  IBgretta  eandfdiMimal 

Or^at  white  beron  {Havdiai  egrettai- 

Qretit  bias  heron   (Ardea  heroHat) 

Boat-bill   (Cana-oma  cochlearla) 

Black  stork   fOieonta  ntgrai 

Wblts    stork    (Cloonfa   eteo»ia) 

Marabou  ilork  (Ltptoptltui  duMua) 

Wood  Ibis   (MiKlvrta  americana) 

Bacred  Ibli   (iW.  athiopioa) 

WMte  Ibia   (OuoTB  alba) 

Boaeate  BpooabUl   (Aiaja  ajaja} 

BSnropean  flamingo  IPhanieoptenu  ow- 

HffWH-vm) 

Trompeter  Hwan  (Olur  brnxttnator) 

WtilatllDg  swsa    iOlor  ooliimMaiiiu) 

Mnte    swsD    (Ovithik   fflbbut) 

Mubcot;  duck    (Cairina  motiAata) 

Wblte    inaRcoT7    duck    (Oalrina    mo*- 


AoatialUn  wood-dsck   (Ohenonetta  fu- 
bola) 

KgTpUan    gooM    (Olteitatoptm    aowU- 

Btant  (Broata  btnttcla  glaueogattrtt) - 

Canada  gooM   (Sntula  autaimuU) 

Hntchlna's    goose    (Branla   ooaodeiMil 

kwteMtwU) 

Jjmwr    •now    foose     (Chew    hyperbo- 

Qrealer  snow  goosa  (CAsm  ktv«rAer«M 


Amerlean    wblte-fronted  goose    (^iwsr 

amtront   gantbelt fl 

Chluesa  goose  (Aiuer  ofimoidM) S 

Red-beaded  duck   (Varfls  amtricana)-  9 

Wood  dock  (Jl«  tponia) IS 

Mandarin    dock    (Z)0iulrafi«i*a   O"'"*- 

Plntall  (Daflia  aaita) a 

SboTeler  duck    (Spatula  elypeata) t 

Blne-wingWl     teal     (g<in-|iii«il)ila     iU- 

Oreen-wlnged    teal     (AetHon    oaratfa- 


Blade  dock   (Atuu  rttbripe*) 9 

Mallard   iAnat  platvrhtntChiU) IS 

American    white    pelican     {Peleoaiut* 

eriftlu-orhvnoltoi} 1 

European     white     pelican     (Feleoaaut 

Roeeite  i>e]lcan  (Pelecattut  raifuij 1 

Brown  pelican  (PelteuHM  ocotdentaUM)  4 

Black-backed  gull   {Larut  ntor(inie)...  1 

Herring  gull  (Lariu  orpenlafui) 1 

American  herring  gull  (LariM  argenta- 

tm  imtthtoHkmut} S 

Lsngblng  gall  (Lontt  afrMHs) S 

Oannet  (SaJa  boMoaa) 1 

Florida  cormorant  (PAatooraeara*  auri' 

In*  flor{(ta»u) S 

Mexican  cormorant  IPtutlaerticoriU  vt- 

Water  turkey  lAnMtiga  iMhiuoa) 4 

Somali     oitrleb      (Stmtlilo     molvMo- 

Common   casiowary    (OtWNOrfv*  ^eo- 


Alligator  lAlUgatvrnlttltHpptmitUK- 

Palntsd  turtle  (Ohfyimv*  pfaila) 

Dtenond-hack   terrapin    (JfaIaoacI«inv« 

palattrit) 

Tbree-toed  boi-tortolse  iCltludo  IHwi- 

ffmlM} 

Painted  boi-tortolie  (C<t(udD  ornata)- 
Gopfaer  turtle  (Xerahatet  palypVmiw)- 
DnneaD  laland  tortoise  (Ttttudo  tphip- 

ptmm) 

Albemarle  Island  tortoise  (Teitade  vi- 


Homed     llcard     iPhn/notcma     oonM- 
turn) 

QUa  monster  (Helorferma  ■iispeotMn)  _ 

Omcd  llsard   (l4U»rta  Hrfdlt) 

Anaconda  (Buimctet  mirlMMj 

Common  boa  (Boa  ctHutrlclor) 

AnUUean  boa  (Baa  MtHiMotiuaj 

Cnban  tree-boa  (Bfrforalo  anguUtcri 


Bpreadlng    adder     (ffaleroiloa    platy- 

MtHj) a 

Green  snake  (CvcIopMs  iBttivui) 1 

Black  snake  (ZomntM  coMtrfcrCor) S 

ch-whlp  snake  IZamait*  fiagellnwt)-  9 

Com  aaske  (Ootubrr  guttatut) 1 

Common  chicken  snake  iCotuber  ^uad- 

rittatui) _ a 

Oopber  snake  ( Compiaioma  eoralM  ooii- 

pert*) 1 

Pine  make  (FItvopM*  metDSolcuouj)  _  11 

Ball  snake   (PUpophl*  sairl) 3 

Texas   chlrkcn  snnke    iOphlbolui   calU- 

gaittr) 3 

King  snake  (OphitolM  petalM) a 

Teias garter  snake  lEutimia  provlma)-  1 
Water    moccasin    (Andsfrodan    pitdv- 


tattleaoake    (Crotaltw 


Mr.  tutd  Mrs.  Franktlo  Adame,  Fan  American  TJnioii,  two  Haitian  BoieDodona. 
Mm  M.  Alexander,  Uoorefleld,  W.  Ta.,  &  brown  CapochlQ  monker- 
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Dr.  Paul  Bartsch,  WaabUiKtiKi,  D.  C,  two  common  crows. 
Frederick  Carl.  Jr.,  Waablngton,  D.  C  two  Hcreecb  owla. 
Mls8  Catharine  Carroll,  WaBbtogtOD,  D.  C.  a  bam  owl. 
B.  S.  Case,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  tbree  blue  Jajrs. 
Aliw  M.  B.  Col«,  WasblngtoD,  D.  C,  an  aUigator. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Crown,  Wa^iugtou,  D.  C,  a  yellow-beatled  Amaicm  parrot. 
Mrs.  R.  8.  Day,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  common  canary. 
BorU  de  Street,  Washington,  D,  C,  an  alKgator. 
J.  R.  Ekldj,  Lamedeer.  Mont.,  an  American  badger. 
Mr.  Eustls,  Leesburg,  Vn.,  a  red-tailed  hawk. 
Or.  Cecil  Frencb,  WaablngtoD,  D.  C.,  fonr  Hungarian  quail. 
Guf  M.  Gribble,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  a  red-tailed  hawk. 
Jesse  Hand.  Jr.,  Belleplaln,  N.  J.,  two  king  anukcs. 
Mr.  O.  A.  Holland,  Penwick,  Va.,  a  bittern. 
Clarence  Howard.  WuHbliigton,  D.  C..  a  copperhead  make. 
B.  C.  Howe,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  alligators. 
W.  H.  Kellj,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  two  bald  eaglea. 
Mr.  Lansdale.  Washington.  D.  C,  two  common  opoaaums. 
Carvel  I.cary,  Wjishlngton,  D.  C,  a  guinea  pig. 
Miss  Frances  McMullen,  I^rgo,  Pla.,  an  alligator  snapping  turtld. 
O.  W.  Marks.  Berryville,  Va.,  a  black  anake. 
S.  8.  PaschalB,  Chevy  Chase.  Ud.,  two  zebra  finches. 
L.  E.  Perry,  Gorgona,  Canal  Zone,  a  spider  monkey. 

F.  W.  I'lllltig,  Washlugtuu.  U.  C,  10  ctimuinu  canarlea,  ii  red-created  cardlaai 
and  2  white  Java  BiMrrows. 

Jlrs.  J.  E.  Plelther.  Wnshtngton,  D.  C.  n  grepn  Amnion  parrot 

N,  Schutz.  Washington,  D.  C,  a  screech  owl. 

John  B.  Smith.  Benovo,  Pa.,  a  banded  rattlesnake. 

Mrs.  H.  Clay  Stewart.  Washington,  D.  C,  two  common  canarlea. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  Washington,  D,  C.,  a  copperhead  anake  and  a  black  anahe. 

Dr.  James  B.  Tubman,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  great  horned  owl. 

United  Slates  Bureau  of  FiBheries,  two  northern  fur  seala. 

James  Worcester.  Wnshlogton,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 

T'nknown  donors,  a  hawk,  a  lurrakeet.  and  a  woodchuck. 


The  iiioHt  luiiHjriaut  loxt^a  during  the  j'ear  were  a  pair  of  clouded  leopards, 
a  lloii,  and  a  young  Alaskan  brown  bear  from  parasitism ;  a  leucoryx,  a  water 
buck,  and  a  nilgai,  from  tuberculosis;  a  female  American  bison  and  a  caribou, 
In  the  CO  I  lection  for  10  .venrs.  from  peritonitis:  two  sotenodons  from  sep- 
ticemia, and  two  young  fur  seals  from  enteritis  and  heat  stroke. 

r>ea4l  aninials,  to  the  number  of  142,  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  Autopsies  were  made,  as  usual,  by  the  Pathological  DlvldoD 
of  (lie  Bureiiu  of  Aultnal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricnlturo,' 


'The  causes  of  death  were  an  follows:  Pneumonia,  10;  tuberculoils.  8:  patmonarr 
edeoia.  1:  asperttlllosis.  T;  pseudamembraDaus  iracbeUis,  1;  eateritla.  9:  gastritis,  l; 
itaatroealerlMs.  T:  pDi'umoentpritlx,  1:  Intcsllnal  cocvldloBiB,  T;  perltbnltla,  9;  Depbrltli, 
'A :  tatty  deiteneralloa  of  liver.  1 ;  paraBlllmD.  3 ;  slomnlltlB,  3 :  ntraogulated  bernla,  1 : 
rupture  oC  sizzard,  1  ;  interaal  bemorrhatie,  l :  abacesa  of  Brrotum,  1 ;  abscesB  of  h«sd.  1 : 
unable  to  dollvcr  youoK,  1 :  duodeultls,  1 :  eolllls.  1 ;  ecblnoeaceoalH,  1 ;  necrobaclllmlB,  1 ; 
pj-oBclnnPiiHbQClilosls,  1:  pnrortpbBlosls.  ];  sopiiopinla.  S:  entcrotnilmn.  1;  crMllla,  1; 
eadocardlllB.  1 :  vlaceral  gout,  l  ;  aarcomataBiB.  2 ;  cancer  of  pouch,  1 :  lealiemla.  1 ; 
Icterus,  1 :  Impaction,  3 :  duodenal  obatructloD.  1 :  Btarvatioa.  2 ;  acddenta  and 
tnjutles,  1.1;  killed  becauM  uadt  (or  exhibition.  4:  result  of  autopi;  IndetBrmlnate,  S; 
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Biatement  of  the  collection. 

ACCESSIONS   DUBING    THE   TSAB. 


Presented i 

Received  from  Xellowstoue  National  Park 

Seceived  la  ezcbaoKe 

LMt 

Pnrcbased 

Bora  and  batcbed  In  NHtlonnl  Zoological  Park.. 


Totnl.. 


STTlfUABT. 


AnlmalB  on  band  July  1, 1810 1,424 

Accessions  daring  tbe  jear 336 

Total - 1.708 

Deduct  loss  (by  escbange,  deatb,  and  returning  ot  animals) 34S 

On  band  June  30.  1911 1.414 


VIBITOBB. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year  was  621,440,  e  dally 
average  of  1,428.  Tbe  largest  number  in  any  one  montb  was  9D,!^.  In  April, 
1911,  a  daily  average  for  the  month  of  3.184. 

During  tbe  year  there  visited  the  park  169  scboola,  Sunday  scbools.  ciasaea, 
etc.,  with  4,966  pnpUs,  a  monthly  average  of  414  pupils.  Tbia  number  is  an 
Increase  over  tbe  previous  year  of  14  aebools,  1,063  pupils,  and  an  increase  in 
the  monthly  average  of  90  pupils.  While  most  of  tbe  classes  were  from  tbe 
District  of  Columbia.  47  of  tbem  were  from  neighboring  States,  and  classes 
came  from  Merldea,  Hopediile,  Norton.  North  Attleboro,  Clinton,  Hudson,  and 
Whitman,  MaBsachusetta :  Dover,  Peterboro,  Ijincaster,  and  Exeter.  New  Hamp- 
shire: Bath.  Augusta.  Blddeford,  Gardiner,  and  Sanford,  Maine;  Bellows  Falls, 
Vermout;  Raleigh.  North  Carolina;  llliidleiiort  llwo)  and  Peim  Yaii.  New 
Xork;  Waj-nesborg.  rtnns; Ivuniu ;  and  Ilarlford.  Connecticut. 

IMPBOVEHKKTa. 

A  bouse  for  zebras,  a  frame  bulldlag  35  feet  square,  nna  constructed,  pro- 
viding tour  good-sized  stalls  with  yards  attached.  This  is  now  occupied  b,v  a 
male  Grant's  zebra,  the  male  Orevy's  zebra,  whk-h  wan  retitme<1  froni  the 
experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  AdIuuiI  Iiidiiatry  iil  IlethcMliL.  Marj-land, 
after  use  there  in  breeding,  and  a  hybrid  from  ihe  latter  iniliual  and  a  do- 
mestic ass. 

Tbe  existing  yards  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  antelope  house  were  too  small, 
and  the  fences  sronnd  them,  wblcb  were  of  tempoiiiry  character,  had  seriously 
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detwlorated.  Th«  coiietru<:tioii  <tf  new  steel  fences  was  b^nn,  Inclosing  a 
Gonslderablr  larger  area  than  tbe  former  rarda,  and  was  nearly  completed  bj 
tbe  close  of  tbe  year.  Tbe  yards  on  tbe  norlb  and  east  sides  of  tbe  antelope 
bonse,  wbtcb  bad  beea  begun  during  tbe  prevlons  year,  were  completed. 

Tbe  temporary  bird  bouse,  whlcb  had  been  In  very  bad  condition,  was  txtm- 
slrely  repaired.  New  roof  coTering  was  put  on,  and  tbe  wooden  floor,  some  of 
tbe  wnlls  and  cages,  and  mucb  otber  Interior  work  were  renewed. 

Some  alterattons  were  tnade  In  tbe  large  cages  in  tbe  lion  bonse  to  permit 
more  convenient  handling  of  tbe  animala  dnrlng  feeding  and  tbe  cleaning  of 
the  ctigea.      The  woodwork  of  this  portion  of  tbe  bnlliUng  was  also  refliilsbed. 

Tbe  public  comfort  room  for  women,  whlcb  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  coodl- 
tlon,  waa  removed  to  make  way  for  tbe  yarda  of  the  antelope  bouse,  and  a  new 
comfort  room  was  constructed  benentb  tbe  outdoor  cages  of  the  small  iniinini«i 
bonse.  A  small  frame  building  tor  tbe  same  purpose  was  erected  near  the 
Adams  Hill  Road  entrance,  that  portion  of  the  park  being  a  mncb  freqnoited 
resort  for  women  with  young  cblldreo. 

A  new  public  comfort  room  for  men  was  also  constructed  in  the  basemeot  of 
tbe  antelope  house,  providing  permanent  conveniences,  which  are  mucb  better 
and  more  adequate  than  have  extated  hN^tofore. 

The  drainage  culvert  in  tbe  beaver  valley  was  extended  to  tbe  flying  cage, 
a  distance  of  800  feet,  thns  providing  sewerage,  as  well  as  for  tbe  carrying 
away  of  anrface  water  without  tbe  eroaion  which  had  occurred  previously. 

Foundations  were  laid  for  cages  on  the  east  side  of  the  amall  mammal  bonse, 
and  a  concrete  walk  was  constructed  there. 

Various  small  improvements  and  repairs  were  made.  A  cage  was  built  in 
the  lion  bouse  wltb  a  pool  for  tbe  yonng  hlppopotamna,  whlcb  waa  received  hi 
Uay ;  a  paddock  with  abetter  was  bnllt  for  the  chamois ;  an  Inclosnre  and  pool 
for  fnr  seals;  tbe  condor  cage  and  cage  for  homed  owls  were  extKislvely  re- 
paired :  an  Inclosnre  wltb  shelter  was  buUt  for  kangaroos ;  an  additional  watdi 
bouse  was  built;  new  wagon  scales  were  set  near  tbe  shop  and  coal  ^ult; 
and  the  beating  conduit  and  mains  from  tbe  central  heatlDg  plant  were  ex- 
tended to  the  elephant  house  and  sebra  bouse. 

The  cost  of  this  work  was: 

House  for  aebras $2, 900 

New  yards  on  west  aide  of  antelope  bonae 1,775 

Completing  yarda  on  north  and  east  sides  of  antelope  bonse 2S0 

Repairs  to  temporary  bird  bonse 1,000 

Alterations  and  repairs  to  lion  bouse . OOO 

Cage  for  bippopolamua 276 

Paddock  for  chamois 800 

IncloBure  and  pool  for  fur  aeals . 275 

Repairing  condor  and  owl  cages 860 

Inclosure  for  kangaroos .». 76 

Extending  drainage  culvert l^iOO 

New  concrete  walk  and  cage  foundations  at  small  mammal  house,  wlUt 

retaining  walls,  etc 1,060 

Additional  watcb  house ^ 128 

Extending  beating  conduit  and  mains 400 

New  wagon  scales  at  shop . 260 

Aeceasory  comfort  room  for  women 300 

Women's  comfort  room- 700 

Men's  comfort  room 760 
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BOADWATB  AHV  WALKS. 

Ftod)  tbe  appropriation  for  reconstmctlni  and  repairing  roadways  and  walks 
4,170  linear  feet,  or  nlne-tentbs  of  a  mile  of  road,  was  treated,  from  10  to  4B 
feet  wide,  aveniKtog  ellghUr  more  tban  20  feet,  a  total  of  10,700  square  yarda 
Tbe  work  varied  from  merely  leeha^ng  and  snppljlng  a  top  layer  of  stone  to 
foralBblng  tbe  entire  thickness  of  roadbed  material,  wltli  considerable  excavat- 
Ing  and  filling  in  some  places  wbere  tbe  existing  grades  were  too  steep.  One 
tbonsand  six  hundred  square  yarda  (the  "concourse")  were  finished  with 
tarrla.  The  work  cost  from  22  cents  to  (1  per  square  yard,  and  tbe  total 
amount  expeoded  for  roads  was  17,220. 

During  tbe  year  6,200  linear  feet,  or  1}  mUee,  of  walks  were  laid  or  tepaiced. 
They  were  from  6  to  16  feet  wide,  or  an  average  width  of  about  9  feet,  com- 
prising  In  all  9,230  square  yards.  Of  this  about  6,eS00  square  yards  was  old 
macadam  walk,  tbe  remainder  gravel  or  dirt  walks.  A  considerable  amount  of 
excavation  and  filling  bad  to  be  done  In  certain  [daces  In  order  to  secun 
reasonably  uniform  grades,  and  -steps  were  constructed  at  points  wbere  ttw 
grade  had  before  been  too  steep.  Tbe  walks  are  of  stone  macadam,  tiie  sur&ea 
treated  wltb  tarrla  by  the  penetration  method.  Tbe  cost  of  laying  tbem  ww 
from  8S  COTts  to  86  CMita  per  square  yard.  A  considerable  amoont  of  wort 
had  to  be  done  also  In  providing  proper  drainage.  Tbe  total  expenditure  tor 
walks  was  f7.780. 

Re^>ecttully  submitted. 

Fbouk  Bak^  SttfWrinlmdffU. 

Dr.  Ghabueb  D.  Waloott, 

Secretary  of  the  BmUh»onia»  InatU*tUm. 

18808'— SM  1911 S 
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Appekdix  v. 
report  on  thb  xsteophtsioal  obskbvatort. 

8ib:  I  have  Uie  honor  to  present  tbe  following  report  on  tlie  operations  of 
tbe  Sbiltbsonlan  Astropbyfllcal  ObBerrat(«7  for  the  jettr  endtnf  June  80,  1911: 


'  i^e  equfptncni  of  die  observatory  1b  as  follows : 

'  '(aV  At  Waghin^ton  tbere  le  an  Incioaure  of  aboat  16,000  sgnare  feet,  coa- 
^yiing  five  small  frpme  buildings  used  for  observing  and  computing  purpOMfl, 
Aree  movable  frame  shelters  covering  several,  out-of-door  pieces  of  apparatus, 
and  also  one  small  brick  building  containing  a  storage  battery  and  electrical 
dlstrlbotiOQ  apparatus. 

(bji  At  Mount  Wilson,  California,  upon  a  leased  plat  of  ground  100  feet 
square  In  borlsoatal  projection,  are  located  a  due-story  cem^it  observing 
Btmcture.  designed  especially  for  solar-doostant  measurements,  and  also  a 
little  frame  cottage,  21  feet  by  25  feet,  for  observer's  quarters. 

There  were  do  Important  additions  to  the  instnuneit  equipment  of  the 
observatory  during  the  year. 

In  1909  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bodgklna  fond, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  California  (height  14JS02  feet),  a 
stone  and  steel  house  to  shelter  observers  who  might  apply  to  the  Instltutltm 
for  the  use  of  the  house  to  promote  Investigations  In  any  branch  of  science. 
While  this  structure  is  not  the  actual  property  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
It  aEFords  an  excellent  opportunl^  for  observations  In  connection  with  Oiom 
taken  on  Mount  Wilson. 


In  order  to  thorougtaly  confirm  tbe  results  obtained  on  the  summit  of  Honnt 
Whitn^  (4,420  metera  or  14,602  feet)  In  1909,  discussed  In  m;  last  annoal 
report,  an  expedition  again  occupied  that  place  in  August.  1910.  Tbe  peracu- 
nel  consisted  of  tbe  director  and  Mr.  Q.  F.  Marsh,  of  Lone  Pine,  OallfomU. 
Nearly  all  of  tbe  equipment  Cor  spectrobolometrlc  work  had  been  left  on  Hooot 
Wbltney  through  tbe  winter  and  was  fonnd  In  good  condition.  Additional 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  brlgbtiiMS  of  the  sky  by  day  and  by  sight  was 
carried  ap  by  pack  train  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hlder,  of  Lone  Pine.  The  good 
fortune  wblcb  had  attended  the  1900  expedition  failed  tor  a  moment  In  1910, 
and  one  mule,  carrying  the  silver-disk  pyrbellometer  and  other  loading,  rolled 
off  among  the  rocks  and  was  killed.  Tbe  pyrbellometer  fortunateir  recelvfld 
no  Injury. 

Solar-constant  meaanrements  were  made  successfully  on  Mount  Wbltney  In 
1910  on  tbree  successive  days.    Mr.  Fowie  made  solar-constant  obserrations 
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alnultaneouBly  on  Mount  Wilson.    I  give  below  the  results  obtained  at  Mount 
WUoon  and  Uonnt  Wbltney  In  1MB  and  1610: 
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Taking  the  mean  of  tbe  differences  between  the  reanlts  obtained  slmultane- 
onals'  at  tk»  two  stations.  It  appeara  that  tbe  reeulta  obtained  on  Mount  Whitney 
average  1.4  per  cent  higher  than  those  obtained  on  Mount  Wilson.  But  con- 
sidering tbat  the  optical  apparatns  used  on  Mount  Wilson  comprised  a  ril*aMd 
glass  mirror  coelostat,  as  oltra-vlolet  crown  glasa  prisa,  and  two  aUvvoed 
glass  mlrrora,  while  that  on  Moont  Wbltney  comprised  only  a  qnartx  prlam 
and  two  magnallum  mirrors,  and,  tnrthermoFe,  that  tbe  prriHdlometers  em- 
ployed at  the  two  stations  were  read  at  very  dtffsr«it  ten^eratsrea,  It  Is  prob- 
able that  the  slight  difference  fonnd  between  tbe  results  may  be  due  wholly 
to  Ktperlmental  differences  and  lipplles  no  discrepancy  due  to  tbe  difference 
of  altitude  between  the  two  stations. 

ThU  conclusion  eeeme  worth  empbaslzlng.  We  have  now  made  slmultaQe- 
ously  Bolar-constant  determinations  at  sea  level  (Washington),  at  over  a  mile 
altitude  (Mount  Wilson),  and  again  at  Uount  Wlleoq,  and  at  nearly  ^  mUes 
altitude  (Mount  Whitney).  Although  both  tbe  ftuantlty  and  the  quaUty  of 
the  solar  radlntloo  found  at  these  statlcnB  differ  very  much,  neither  tii,e  "  solqr 
constant "  nor  the  distribution  of  tbe  solar  energy  In  the  apoctcum  outside  tbe 
atmosphere,  as  fixed  by  the  wholly  independent  meaauremeats  at  these  three 
Btatlons,  dllTers  more  than  would  be  expected  In  view  of  the  unavoidable  small 
errors  of  observation.  We  seem  Justified  In  concluding  that  wa  do.  In  fact, 
eliminate  the  effects  of  atmospheric  losses  and  actually  determine  the  true 
quantity  and  quality  of  tbe  sun's  radiation  outside  tbe  atmosphere  as  we  might 
do  If  we  could  observe  In  free  space  with  no  atmosphere  at  all  to  binder. 

Expeditions  to  Mount  WUsod  have  now  been  made  in  190S,  1906,  1908,  1909, 
and  1910.  The  last,  lllce  the  others,  continued  from  Uay  until  Novefut^r.  In 
tbe  earlier  years  the  observations  were  not  made  daily,  but  In  1908,  1909,  and 
IBIO  dally  determloatlODS  of  tbe  solar  constant  were  made  when  possible.  As 
stated  In  earlier  reports,  tbe  results  Indicate  a  variability  of  tbe  sun.  In  order 
to  show  tbe  strengtb  of  tbe  argomeat  for  tbls  conclusion,  I  give  la  tbe  accom- 
panying figure  a  dlagisjn  allowing  all  the  "  s^r  constant "  values  obtained  In 
tbe  Brat  four  years  of  observation  (fig.  1). 

The  "  solar  constant "  results  lie  between  1.80  and  2.00  calories  per  square 
ceBtlmeter  per  minute.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  two  later  years.  It 
will  be  noted  tbat  successive  days'  results  march  step  by  step  regularly  from 
low  to  high  values  and  the  reverse,  and  that  this  order  of  march  Is  not  tbe 
exception,  but  almost  without  exception  tbe  rule.  This  seems  to  render  It 
highly  Improbable  that  tbe  fluctuations  are  due  to  accidental  error,  for  such  a 
r^ularlty  of  fluctuation  Is  Incompatible  with  that  supposition.  As  It  has  now 
been  Ehown  thaf  tbe  altitude  of  tiie  observing  station  Is  Immaterial,  at  least 
for  altMndee  below  8  miles,  It  seems  also  reasonable  to  conclude  tbat  the 
flnctnatirai  Is  not  doe  to  fauKy  eetlmatee  of  tbe  losses  of  radiation  In  tbe  air. 
Hence  the  most  probable  concluBlon  Is  that  the  sun  actually  varies  from  day  to 
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day  in  Its  output  of  radlatloa  wltbln  llmts  of  from  6  to  10  per  cant  In  qnutltf 
and  in  Irregular  periods  of  from  6  to  10  days.  This  conduslOQ  I  state  teoti- 
tlvely.  Before  It  can  be  accepted  wltbont  Question  It  must  be  conflrmed  b; 
Bbowing  that  the  results  obtalued  day  after  day  at  another  oQunllr  good  station, 
at  a  great  distance,  conflrm  those  obtained  simultaneouslf  at  Mount  Wllan. 
Such  a  final  test.  It  Is  now  e^cpected,  will  be  made  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

aum$narji  of  aotar-conetant  values. 
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Other  obaervaiiotu  made  on  Mount  Whltney.^AI  though  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Uonnt  Whitney  expedition  of  1910  was  served  by  proving  that  Die 
determinations  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation  are  Independent  of  the  altltode 
of  the  observing  station,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  unusual  opportunl^  to 
make  sereral  other  binds  of  observBtloos.  Kaptfeyn's  sky  photometer  ws> 
«np]oyed  there  on  two  sacceeslve  nl^ts  to  measure  the  relative  brightness  of 
the  different  regions  of  the  night  sky  and  to  Mtimate  the  total  quantity  ot  s^ 
lllnmlnation  per  square  degree  compared  with  that  ot  a  flrst-mngnitvde  star. 
Xntema  had  employed  similar  apparatus  in  Holland.  He  found  the  average 
brightness  of  the  Milky  Way  about  two  or  three  times  that  of  aongalactlc 
regions  of  the  sky,  such  ss  the  north  polar  region,  but  that  the  shy  near  tJie 
horizon  was  of  about  the  same  brightness  as  the  Milky  Way.  He  concluded 
that  the  sky  at  night  Is  illumlnsted  more  by  some  terrestrial  sources  of  ll^t 
than  by  the  stars. 

The  results  {Stained  on  Mount  Whitney  at  nearly  3  miles  elevation  agreed 
in  general  with  those  of  Tntema.  The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal points.    Mean  values  are  given: 

BrigMaetB  of  night  iley. 
|PolHbil^bMa-l.   Ifoaiit'nliitDay,  lM»-uiCkl 


OtlMUQUlttoda. 

0*tO*6*   l*«*to±JO*± 

46'lO±«0*U«*to±»' 
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..■.|        ,.,= 

i.ul         Ln 

The  tola]  lllnmlnstion  fnnn  1  square  degree  of  polar  slcy  was  fOund  to  be 
0.07W  that  of  one  first-magnitude  star  In  the  wsilth.  It  Is  poesIUe  that  the 
fraction  Just  given  may  be  a  little  too  small,  owing  to  a  source  of  error  dlHov- 
ered  atba  the  oliservatlona  wwe  ended. 
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OompntadonB  from  tbe  Monat  Wbltne;  resnlts  confirm  Tntema'B  conclaBion 
tbat  tbe  great  Increaee  of  brl^tnese  toward  the  horlsoD  can  not  be  due  to  any 
arrangemoit  of  starlight,  but  mnat  be  cansed  bj  some  terrestrial  source  of 
light,  pnhaps  a  conthraons  faint  aurora. 

Bolometric  measnrements  were  made  on  Mount  Whitney  to  determine  the 
relatlTe  radiation  of  the  atcr  b;  day  In  all  dtrections,  as  compared  with  the 


son.    These  meosuremKits  were  numerous  and  seem  to  have  been  succeeafnl, 
but  are  not  yet  redaced. 

The  nn'i  energy  gpectrwn. — A  summary  has  been  prepnred  showing  the  mean 
lasolt  of  determinations  of  the  dlstrlbntion  of  the  eun's  energy  In  the  ^tectrnm, 
as  It  would  be  found  ontifde  the  atmosphere.  The  measurements  ou  which  It 
la  baaed  Include  Wssbington,  Mount  Wilson,  and  Mount  Whitney  work  of  1908 
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to  1910,  and  bave  been  made  with  numr  differoit  optical  syst^DS.  Tbov  !> 
Ki«at  dUBcultf  In  getting  an  accurate  eBtlBiate  of  tbe  relative  lomas  saffered 
t^  rare  of  different  wave  lengths  In  traveraiBg  tbe  Bpeetroocoiw.  Bq>eeiaU7  1« 
this  tbe  case  for  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  raya,  where  these  losses  eiv  gteatesL 
Tbe  Btunmary  has  shown  that  further  determinations  are  needed  to  fix  tbe  Ma- 
tiibntlon  Id  the  extreme  ultra  violet,  and  observations  for  thlB  poi^ose  ««Te 
made  in  June,  IBll,  on  Mount  Wilson,  but  are  not  yet  reduced.  I  give  below 
tbe  summary,  excluding  tbe  work  of  1011. 

Intenaitiet  in  normal  solar  apectrum,  outside  the  atmosphere. 

[ObnrvBd  St  WBihlnRlon,  Uounl  WUson.  Mount  Whitney.  ItOS-lSIO.) 
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The  sun's  temperature. — if  we  employ  the  so-called  "Wlen  displacement 
formula,"  which  connects  tbe  absolute  temperature  of  a  perfect  radiation  with 
tbe  wave  length  of  Its  maximum  radiation,  we  may  proceed  as  follows,  to  esti- 
mate the  eolar  temperature,  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  sun  Is  a  perfect 
radiator : 

A-^T-2fl30. 
If  A«=>0.470  ft  then  T=6230°  abs.  C. 

Another  radiation  formula  Is  that  of  Btefan,  which  connects  the  total  quan- 
tity of  radiation  of  a  perfect  radiator  per  square  centimeter  per  minute  wlUi 
the  absolute  temperature.  Employing  this  formula,  still  assuming  the  sun  to 
be  a  perfect  radiator.  Its  mean  distance  149,560,000  kilometera.  Its  mean  diame- 
ter 686.000  kilometers,  and  tbe  mean  value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation 
1.922  calories  per  square  centimeter  per  minute,  we  proceed  as  follows: 

7».8X10-x(iJS&)'f-'"    I-58S0».b..O. 

A  third  means  of  estimating  tbe  sun's  probable  temperature  comes  from  com- 
parisons of  the  distribution  of  the  energy  In  Its  spectrum  with  that  la  the 
spectrum  of  the  perfect  radiator,  as  computed  according  to  the  Wlen-Planck 
formula  of  apectrum  energy  distribution.  The  Bun's  energy  curve  and  that 
of  the  perfect  radiator  at  two  temperatures  are  given  In  the  accompanying 
Illnstratlon  (flg.  2).  It  appears  at  once  from  this  comparison  that  the  sun's 
radiation  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  perfect  radiator  at  any  temperature; 
Tbe  solar  radiation  is  greater  in  the  Infra-red  spectrum,  and  much  less  In  tbe 
ultra-violet  Kpectrum,  than  that  of  perfect  rndlators  glvtng  approximately  tbt 
same  relative  spectral  distribution  as  the  sun  for  visible  rays.  Taking  «ve^- 
tbing  In  consideration,  the  solar  energy  spectrum  seems  most  comparable  with 
that  of  a  perfect  radiator  between  6,000°  and  7,000°  in  absolute  tenperatM*. 

Tbe  causes  of  tbe  discrepancies  we  bave  noted  may  be  sereraL  First,  tbo* 
li  tbe  Influence  of  the  selective  absorption  of  rays  in  tbe  Fraunbofer  lines. 
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Tbese  lines  are  muclt  crowded  tinrard  and  wtttiln  tbe  ultra  violet  Bpectmm,  so 
Ont  perhaps  this  Indicates  a  priaetpal  reason  for  tlie  weakness  of  tbe  sua'* 
spectram  In  tbat  regtoo.  Second,  It  seems  probable  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  mixtare  of  ra^s  from  soaicss  at  dlfflsfsnt  temperatures.     The  caow  aod 
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effect  of  this  dilftrence  may  each  be  twofold :  For,  flratly ,  at  the  center  of  the 
bob'b  Tiaible  dl^  we  look  prohably  to  deeper-lying  and  hence  hotter  layers 
tlian  at  tlie  bud'b  edge,  where  the  line  of  Bight  is  oblique;  and,  eecondly, 
since  the  transmlaaion  of  tbe  sun's  atmosphere  Is  probably  like  tbe  eartb*l!^ 
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much  1«H  for  Tlolet  and  oltn-vlolet  rays  than  for  red  and  Infra-red  cwea,  we 
protmbly  get  Infra-red  njra  from  deeper-lflng  and  lience  hotter  IsTera  la  the 
mm  ttiaa  we  do  altra-Tlolet  ones. 

We  condnde  that  the  eolar  radiation  cornea  troja  eonrcea  ranging  In  tem- 
peratare  perbapa  between  tbe  limits  B,000°  and  7,000*  absolute  centigrade,  bat 
mostly  trom  aoorcea  between  6,000*  and  7,000". 
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_  day  requires  the  equlva- 
Fiu,  3.— Abbot  BilTfr  d[«k  pyrhellometer.  lent  of  three  full  dnys  of 

computation.  This  work 
is  being  done  at  Washington  by  Mcssra,  Fowie  and  Aldrlch  and  Miss  Graves 
and  certain  graphical  parts  of  It  by  minor  clerk  Segal.  The  solar-constant 
reductions  are  computed  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  observing  season  of  1910. 
Pt/rheliometrj/. — Additional  comparisons  of  the  Mount  Wilson  secondary  pyr- 
hellometerB  have  been  made  with  primary  standard  pyrbeliometer  No.  3.  Thefle 
are  not  yet  all  redoced.  but  such  as  have  been  flalabed  confirm  the  resalta  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  so  that  we  may  regard  the  scale  of  absolute  pyrtaell< 
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ometry  as  now  sattefactorllf  eBtabllalied,  and  wltb  It  the  mean  value  of  tlie 
wlar  constant  ot  radlatltm  for  the  epocb  190&-1B10  as  fixed  at  1.922  calories 
per  square  centimeter  per  mlnate.  * 

Additional  copies  of  tbe  secondary  sllver-dl^  pyrhellometer  shown  In  the 
secompanylnc  tUnstratlon  {tig.  8)  have  been  standardlied  and  sent  abroad  by 
the  Inatttntlon  as  loans  or  purchases.  There  have  now  beoi  sent  copies  to 
Boasla,  Oermany,  France,  Italy,  Bngland,  Peru,  Argratlna,  and  several  wltHln 
the  United  States,  making  In  all  10  copies  now  In  otber  hands  than  onrs,  be- 
sides several  now  being  made  to  order.  The  Instltutfon  has  undertaken  tlia 
bnalaees  relating  to  furolablng  these  ivrbeUometers,  wblcb  are  standardised 
at  tbe  ABtroidiysIcal  Observatory,  to  promote  exact  knowledge  of  the  sun  and 
Its  posalble  varlabUlt;. 

SVHHABT. 

The  year  has  been  distinguished  by  a  succesafu)  expedition  to  Mount  Whitney. 
The  resulta  obtained  there  confirm  the  view  that  determinations  of  tbe  Intensity 
of  the  solar  radiation  outside  tbe  eartb's  atmosphere  by  tbe  epectrobolometrlc 
method  of  hl^  and  low  sun  observation  are  not  dependent  on  the  oiMerrer'a 
alUtnde  above  sea  level,  provided  tbe  conditions  are  otherwise  good.  Tbe 
Monnt  Whitney  expedition  furnished  opportunlttee  also  for  measurements  of 
the  brightness  of  tbe  sk;  by  day  end  by  night,  the  Influence  of  water  vapor  on 
the  son's  Bpectxraa,  and  the  distribntion  of  the  sun's  energy  spectrum  outside 
tbe  atmosidiere- 

Solar-constant  observations  and  closely  related  researches  were  continued 
daOy  at  Mount  Wilson  nntU  November,  1910,  and  were  taken  up  again  In 
Jane,  1911. 

Further  research  taids  to  confirm  tbe  conclusion  that  the  sun's  output  of 
radiation  varies  from  day  to  day  In  a  manner  irregular  In  period  and  quantity, 
but  rongbly  rnnnlng  Its  courses  within  periods  of  S  to  10  days  In  time  and  8  to 
10  per  cent  In  amplltnde.  Assurance  seems  now  complete  that  this  result  will 
be  tested  In  tbe  next  flacal  year  by  long-coutlnued  dally  observatlcms  made 
Blmnltaneoualy  at  two  widely  a^rarated  stations. 

Many  copies  of  the  silver-disk  secondary  pyrhellometer  have  been  standard- 
lied  and  sent  out  to  observers  in  this  and  foreign  countries  to  promote  exactly 
comparable  (d>servations  of  tbe  sun's  radiation. 

Heasorementa  of  the  transparency,  for  long-wave  radiation,  of  columns  of  air 
containing  iwown  quantities  of  water  vapor  have  been  continued,  and  promise 
highly  Interesting  results. 

BeqteetfuUy  submitted. 

0.  0.  Aasor,  Director. 

Dr.  Chablis  D.  Waloott, 

Secretary  of  the  BmUhionimi  IttttUvtion. 
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ApiraNDix  VI, 

REPORT  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

Sib:  I  tiave  tlie  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  operations  of 
the  Llbniy  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  th«  fiscal  year  ending  June  30> 
1911,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Paul  Brockett,  assistant  librarian,  who  tia4 
charge  nnti)  June  1,  1911. 

The  following  Im proved  methods  and  consolidation  of  work  hare  been 
adopted  during  the  (Mst  Ore  years  by  the  Library.  In  t&e  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency : 

The  catnlogiie  hna  been  niodiliecl  «>  as  to  include  the  author  and  doDor 
cards  and  all  previous  records,  thus  maldng  It  necessary  to  consult  only  one 
file  of  cards  for  any  information  relating  to  the  contaits  of  the  Library.  The 
accession  record  Is  typewritten  on  sheets  In  accordance  with  the  loose-leaf 
binding  systeiii.  thus  snvlng  the  time  of  copying  titles  by  hand.  The  anmula 
have  been  traiisferreU  from  the  perlocllcfll  record  to  the  author  catalogue,  thus 
avoiding  the  maklDg  of  two  entries. 

A  new  ^slem  of  filing  letters  in  numbered  folders,  with  a  card  index,  has 
been  Introduced,  making  easily  accessible  the  correspondence  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  author  end  donor  catalogue,  forms  a  permanent  record  of 
the  ezcbanges  for  the  Smithsonian  publications.  The  old  flies  are  gradually 
being  rearranged  and  Incorporated  with  the  new  system. 

The  lending  of  books  in  the  reference  room  and  periodical  rending  room  has 
been  placed  In  charge  of  one  person,  In  connection  with  other  duties. 

Tbe  titles  of  purchased  books  are  now  entered  on  cards  which  are  Bled 
alphabetically.  These  card  entries  take  the  place  of  entries  on  sheets  in  book 
form,  with  card  index. 

With  a  thoroughly  modem  equipment  In  tbe  way  of  furniture  and  fixtures 
greater  Improvements  could  be  made  than  is  possible  at  present. 

Swtenilon  of  gpace  occupied  by  library. — Tentative  plans  have  been  prepared 
and  Btibuiltted  for  fireproof  bookstacks  and  bookcases  for  tlie  large  hall  ou  tbe 
main  floor  of  the  Smithsonian  Building  to  contain  the  libraries  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  bureaus  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  More  definite  plans  are  now 
in  preparation. 

International  Congrctg  of  Archivittt  and  Lihrariang  and  the  International 
Congrett  of  Bibliography  and  Documentation. — Tbe  Institution  was  represoited 
by  the  assistant  librarian,  Mr.  Panl  Brockett,  wbo  presented  a  paper  giving  the 
views  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  In  the  matter  of  laterastlooal  exchange. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  made  observations  on  the  methods  and  arrangement  of 
European  libraries.  A  separate  report  on  this  matter  baa  bwm  submitted  by 
him. 

ACOEasions. 

For  tbe  Smithsonian  deposit.  Library  of  Congress,  tbe  accessions  recorded 
numbered  3,186  volumes,  1,277  parts  of  volumes,  3.137  pamphlets,  and  489  charts, 
making  a  total  of  8.039  publications.    The  accession  numbers  run  from  50(K001 
to  5«,148. 
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Tile  parts  of  serial  publlcationa  altered  on  the  card  catalogue'  numbered 
21,426,  and  1,100  Blips  for  completed  volumes  were  made,  and  100  cards  for  new 
periodicals  and  annnals. 

Tbese  pnbUcatiouB  were  forwarded  to  tbe  Library  of  Congress  immediately 
npon  tbelr  receipt  and  entry.  In  their  transmisBion  230  boxes  were  required, 
cootalDlng  approximately  tlie  equivalent  of  B,200  volumes.  Tbe  actual  number 
of  pieces  sent,  tncluding  parts  of  periodicals,  pamphleta.  and  volumes,  was 
26,286.  This  statement  does  not,  however,  Include  about  3,200  parts  of  serial 
publications  secured  In  exchange  to  complete  sets  and  transmitted  separately. 

Inaugural  dissertations  and  academic  publications  were  received  from 
nniversities  at  the  following  places: 


Basri. 

HaUe-an-der-8aale. 

Paris. 

Bonn. 

Held^berg. 

Prague. 

BtfUa. 

KM. 

Bostock. 

Breslan. 

Leipzig. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Cuzco. 

Liege. 

TObingen. 

Dorpat 

Ixindon. 

Utrecht 

Frelborg  I.  B. 

Lund. 

WBraborg. 

Olesaen. 

Marburg. 

ZQrlcb. 

Gnu. 

New  Haven. 

Oitifswald. 

Ovledo. 

Similar  publications  have  been  received  from  tbe  technical  high  schools  at 
Berlin,  Braunschweig,  Karlsruhe,  and  Munich. 

The  office  library  received  440  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  77  parts  of 
Tolnmes  and  ctiarts,  making  a  total  of  SIT  publications.  Thirteen  volumes  were 
pnrctiased  for  the  employees'  library  and  one  received  by  donation. 

As  already  mentioned,  an  author  catalogue,  cmnbinlng  author  and  donor 
mtrles  on  cards  of  standard  slse  was  established  this  year  and  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  previous  "  donor  "  record.  Oatalogue  cards  made  for  tbe  author- 
donor  catalogue  numbered  3.199.  In  addition,  a  new  finding  list  of  320  entries 
was  made  for  the  periodicals  in  the  reading  room,  making  a  total  of  3,S19  cards. 
The  recatalognlng  of  sctentlQc  serials  and  annuals  woe  commoiced.  Tbe 
Tolumee  recatalogued  numbered  1,008. 

The  poll<7  of  Bending  foreign  public  decoments  presented  to  the  Institution 
to  the  Library  of  Oongreas  without  stamping  or  entering  has  been  continued, 
aid  tbe  number  of  publlcaUetie  given  above  does  not  inelade  these,  nor  does 
It  tadnde  othtr  pubtlcattens  for  ttie  Library  of  OeMgren  received  (Aroogh  the 
Ifltemattonal  Bzchangfi  Setrviee. 

The  work  of  checking  up  and  completing  tbe  SmftbsoQlfln  deposit  m/t»  of 
publications  of  scientiOc  societies  and  learned  institutions  of  tbe  world  has 
te«a  continued,  and  those  of  France  have  received  special  consideration. 


For  a  number  of  yeara  about  lO.OOO  duplicate  Government  documents  returned 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  principnily  relating  to  statistics,  were  stored  in  the 
south  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Building.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Inter- 
national Bxcbangea  during  the  previous  year  these  publications  were  arranged 
and  listed  and  later  the  larger  part  was  turned  over  to  tbe  New  York  Public 
LIbnry  t»  complete  Its  eets.  Pabllc  doeuDHots  of  tbe  United  States  were  re- 
timed to  the  Superintendent  of  Di>cnments. 
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BZOBAirOU. 

Tbe  efltabllshlng  of  aew  excbangee  and  Uie  Hecnrtng  of  missing  parts  to 
complete  sets  of  publications  in  the  SmltliBaKilan  Library  reqnlred  tbe  writing 
<a  2,600  letters,  resoltlng  In  tbe  additicm  of  about  100  periodicals  and  In  the 
receipt  of  about  8,200  missing  parts. 

Tbe  mall  receipts  numbered  S2,64T  paclcages,  and  8,600  packages  were  re- 
ceived through  the  International  Etzchange  Service.  Tbe  pnblicatioBs  con- 
tained therein  were  stamped  and  distributed  for  entry  from  the  maU  dofc. 

About  4,4Ei8  acknowledgments  were  made  on  the  regular  forms  in  addition 
to  the  letters  wblch  were  written  In  acknowledgment  of  pDbllcatlona  received 
In  response  to  the  requests  of  the  Institution  for  exchange. 

New  exchangsa  of  the  annnat  reports  of  tho  American  Historical  Asaociatlon 
from  the  allotment  agreed  upon  for  that  purpose  resulted  In  the  acqulBltitm 
of  a  number  of  poblicatlons  of  historical  societies  throughont  tbe  world,  iriiidi 
were  added  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congresa 

BSAniHO    BOOOM. 

The  periodical  bins  in  the  reading  room  were  rearranged  and.  as  already 
mentioned,  a  new  Qndlng  list  was  made  out  on  cards  which  were  arranged 
alphabetically.  Publications  nu  longer  consulted  were  transferred  to  the  per- 
manent sets,  either  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit  or  In  some  one  of  the  libraries 
of  tbe  Oovenunent  branches  of  the  Instlttitlon  to  which  they  belong.  This 
gives  tbe  InsUtutitm  and  its  branches  a  thorooghly  useful  periodical  reading 
room. 

As  many  of  tbe  pabllcatlons  kept  In  this  room  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
American  libraries,  they  are  consulted  not  only  by  Washington  investigators;,  bat 
by  some  from  other  cotters.  During  the  year  the  sclentlBc  stafT  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  its  branches  made  use  of  131  bound  volumes  of  periodicals,  and 
2,M&  parts  of  scientific  periodicals  and  popular  magazlnea  In  addition,  the 
various  bureaus  of  tbe  Government  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  nse  these  publications,  as  well  as  those  In  the  sectional  libraries  of 
the  branches  of  the  Institution,  and  the  library  is  frequently  visited  by  In- 
vestigators from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

AST  BOOH. 

No  additions  were  made  to  the  art  objects  or  ragraviugs  in  this  room  during 
the  post  year.  With  the  additional  space  available  tor  the  use  of  the  Division 
of  Graphic  Arts  in  the  National  Museum,  it  Is  ^ipected  that  some  of  the 
engravings  will  be  exhibited  there. 

THE  EllPLQTBEfi'  LIBBABT. 

The  books  added  to  this  library  by  purchase  numbered  13,  and  one  publica- 
tion was  presented.  By  binding,  416  volumes  of  periodicals  were  made  Hvatlabie 
for  drculatlon.  The  total  number  of  books  borrowed  was  1,876.  A  number 
of  books  selected  especially  for  the  purpose  were  sent  to  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  as  In  previous  yeara 

LIBBABIBS  or  THE  SUITHSONIAIf  BRaNOHES. 

United  BtatM  National  Utueum. — Tbe  congestion  In  the  museom  library 
reported  last  year  has  been  relieved  to  a  certain  extent  by  tbe  temporary 
employment  of  four  cataloguers  and  tbe  assignment  of  space  on  two  of  tbe 
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galleriea  In  tbe  old  MuBenm  bulldlog  for  sorting  and  arranging  all  the  duplicate 
material.  Tbe  duplicates  were  arranged,  placed  on  temporary  shelving,  and 
nngbly  catalogued,  and  tbe  question  of  dlapoalng  of  such  part  Of  them  as  are 
not  required  In  tbe  general  library  or  by  tbe  aclentlflc  staff  will  be  taken  up 
dnrlng  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  coming  fiscal  year. 

Many  Important  gifts  were  received  during  tbe  year,  and  tbe  following 
members  of  tbe  statt  have  presented  publications:  Dr.  Theodore  N.  GUI,  Hr. 
J.  H.  Biley,  Dr.  C.  W.  HIcbmoiid,  Mr.  Itobert  Bidgway,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  Dr. 
Paul  Bartsch,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Dr.  Walter  Hougb,  Dr.  F.  H.  Knowlton,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Crawford,  and  tbe  late  Mr.  D.  W.  Coqulllett 

The  Museam  library  now  contains  40,211  volumes,  66,674  unbound  papers, 
and  110  manuscrlpa.  Tbe  accesatoua  dnrlrig  tbe  year  consisted  ot  1.911  books, 
4,014  pamphlets,  and  202  partx  of  volumes;  878  books,  1,038  complete  volumes 
of  periodicals,  and  4,181  pampblets  were  catalogued. 

Attention  bas  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  volumes  for  binding,  with  the 
result  that  809  books  were  sent  to  tbe  Oovemmoit  bindery. 

Tbe  ntunber  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pampbleta  borrowed  trom  tbe  general 
library  amounted  lo  28.028.  among  wtalcb  were  B,S82  obtained  from  tbe  Library 
of  Congress  and  other  libraries,  sad  4.142  assigned  to  tbe  sectional  libraries  of 
the  Museum. 

One  sectional  library  has  been  added  to  those  already  established,  and  the 
complete  list  now  stands  as  follows: 

Administration  Geology  Paleobotany 

Administrative  assist-     History  Parasites 

ant's  office  InaecU  Physical  antbropology 

Anthropology  Invertebrate  paleontology     Prehistoric  arcbeology 

Biology  Mamimals  Reptiles  and  batracblans 

Birds  Marine  Invert^rates  Superlutendait's  office 

Botany  Materia  medica  Taxidermy 

Comparative  anatomy  Mesozolc  fosalla  Technology 

Editor's  office  Mineralogy  Vertebrate  paleontology 

Btbnology  Molluska 

Fisbea  Oriental   archeology 

The  records  of  tbe  Maseum  library  consist  of  an  authors'  catalogue,  an 
accession  book,  a  periodical  record  on  standard  cards,  and  a  lending  record. 
This  lending  record  Is  on  cards  and  includes  tbe  booka  borrowed  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  scientific  staOT.  No 
changes  were  made  either  In  tbe  arrangement  or  In  tbe  methods  of  carrying  on 
thla  work. 

Lettera  requesting  new  exchanges  and  for  tbe  purpose  of  completing  the  sets 
already  la  tbe  Musenm  library  have  been  given  every  consideration,  and  a 
number  of  titles  bave  been  added  in  this  way. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  general  library.  It  bas  been  necessary 
to  use  the  reading  room  as  a  place  for  receiving  and  distributing  publications 
for  the  Museum  library.  The  transfer  and  arranging  of  the  duplicates  on  tbe 
galleries  will  relieve  this  condition  to  some  extent  and  make  it  possible  for 
that  work  to  be  done  elsewhere. 

BurefMi  of  Amerioan  Bthnology. — Tbe  report  of  tUs  library  will  be  made 
by  tbe  etbnologist  In  charge  and  incorporated  lu  his  graeral  report 

Attrophyuiijai  Ohaervatory. — ^A  thorough  overbanltng  of  this  library  and  the 
ranoval  of  duplicates  and  snch  other  material  as  Is  not  needed  was  undertaken 
dnrlng  tbe  year.  As  a  result,  the  observatory  now  bas  tor  referaice  a  very 
efficient  working  library  relating  to  astropbyslcs  and  allied  subjects.    During 
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the  jear  03  volumes  and  11  parti  of  voltunea  were  mMai,  "^*t  a  total  addi- 
tion of  104  pnbllcatlona. 

National  Htnloglcal  Park.— A  small  reference  llbrarr  of  Eoolonical  books  Is 
maintained  nt  tlie  park,  to  wbich  IS  volnmee  were  added  durlnfc  the  year. 

Summary  of  acoeattoiM. — The  following  statement  sammarlzeE  all  the  ae- 
ceaslona  during  the  year,  except  for  the  Burean  of  American  E>thnolog7,  which 
la  separately  administered : 

Smithsonian  deport  In  Library  of  Congress,  Including  parts  to  com- 
plete sets 11,  SS9 

Smithsonian  office,  Astrophyslcal  Observatory,  National  Zoological  Park, 

and  International  Exchangee 679 

United  States  National  Museum  Library 6,121 

Total 18,048 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  W.  nmt, 
JatifMirf  S'eoretarv  in  charge  of  Uirarv  and  B»oham§n. 
Dr.  GBASua  D.  Wauwtt, 

Becretaty  of  the  Bmithtonian  Inatitution. 
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Appendix  VII. 

RHPOKT   ON  THE  INTEHNATIONAL   CATALOGUE   OF   SOIBNTIFIG 
LITBRATURB. 

Sib:  I  b&ve  the  honor  to  submit  tbe  following  report  on  the  operations  af 
the  United  Btates  Bureau  of  tbe  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature 
tar  tfee  year  ending  June  SO,  Idll,  together  witb  a  report  of  thepraoeedings 
at  tbe  Second  International  Oonvention  of  tbe  International  Oatalogna  *t 
SdeattOc  Literature  held  In  London  July  12  and  13.  1910,  outlining  the  geaenil 
conditloQ  of  the  whole  enterprlae; 

Tba  aivrmHlatton  isade  bj  Oongreta  for  tbe  malnteoanoe  of  th«  huraw 
dwlns  tlie  year  was  |T,MO,  an  Increase  of  |1,G0O  over  the  appropriatlra  <oz 
tbe  Dr«Tto«s  jfear. 

nt-e  peraons  are  regnlarly  employed  In  the  barean,  and  tbe  aarwtttM  9l 
teBq)oraz7  clerical  asalstantfi  ocoaalonally  engaged. 

In  order  to  properly  analyse  and  clasdl^  the  many  scientific  works  man 
being  pnbllshed  in  the  United  States  It  Is  not  only  desirable  but  neoesaar}'  to 
obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  sciantlAe  nwn  who  are  specialists  In  (Us 
■ereral  sdcncea  incloded  in  the  scope  of  the  catalogtie,  and  the  increase  of 
tl,e00  In  .the  appropriation  for  the  catalogue  this  year  baa  made  it  poailbla  to 
hare  sone  of  tbe  mane  technloal  papers  referred  to  siicb  specialists. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratlflcAtlon  to  report  that  the  utmost  Interest  has  been 
shown  by  all  the  sdentlAe  men  who  have  bean  approached  for  aid,  and  that  lor 
A  noutoal  Bam  classtBeatlon  citations  are  prapared  and  fumlsbed  to  the  buraaui 
thus  rendering  It  possAle  for  the  sclendSc  pntlicatlons  of  the  United  Btates 
to  be  not  only  indexed  in  a  tberougb  bibHogntpblcal  manDer.  but  also,  when 
necessary,  clssslAed  by  speetalists.  Tbe  dasslflcatlon  nnnhers  used  in  tbe 
SDbJect-catalocue  refer  to  tbe  subject-contents  of  the  papers  cited,  and  furoiah 
tbe  equivalent  of  an  abstract  <tf  each  paper  indexed. 

During  tbe  year  26,020  cards  were  sent  from  tbis  bureau,  as  follows: 
Literature  of — 
1901.. 


1907 

Total 

98.020 

Thirty-two  regional  bureaus  are  now  cooperating  in  the  preparation  and 
pnbUcatlon  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  The  cata- 
logoe  eondsta  of  IT  annual  volumes  pnbllshed  by  a  central  bureau  In  London. 
The  regional  bureaus  are  maintained  by  tbe  countries  ther  represent,  usually 
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bj  direct  governmental  grants;  the  coitrsl  bureau  1b  maintained  by  fnnda  de- 
rived from  rabscrlpdons  to  the  work.  Supreme  ixtntrol  of  the  «it«rpilK  ti 
vested  In  a  bod;  known  bb  b&  tatematlonal  convention  wblcb  met  In  Londcn  In 
1906  and  again  In  Jul;,  1910,  tberaafter  to  meet  every  10  rears.  Bach 
conntiy  maintaining  a  regional  bureau  bas  tbe  rlgbt  to  send  delegates  to 
this  convention.  Tlie  assistant  in  charge  of  the  regional  bureau  for  the  United 
States  was  appointed  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  repre- 
sent the  United  Statee  nt  the  second  International  convention.  The  principal 
coantries  of  tlie  world  Bent  delegates  to  tbe  convention  as  follows :  Austria,  Bel- 
glum,  Denmark,  Prance.  Germany,  Netherlands,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Soatb 
Wales,  Russia.  South  Australia,  Sweden,  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  the  TTnlted 
States. 

At  the  opening  meeting  held  In  the  rooms  of  the  Boyal  Socie^  on  July  12, 
1910,  Sir  Architiald  Qelkle,  preddent  of  the  Boyal  Society,  was  elected  chair- 
man, and  Prof.  Hairy  E.  Armstrong,  F.  R.  8..  vice  ch.ilnnoii.  The  report  of 
Uie  exBcntlve  committee  was  then  laid  before  the  convention.  Tlilfl  report 
■tated  that  the  seven  annual  Issuea  of  tbe  catalogne  already  publistied,  comprla- 
ing  117  volumes,  had  coat  tbe  London  central  bureau  to  edit,  print;  and  pub- 
lish, t2ST,980,  for  wblcb  (246,410  bad  been  received  from  the  subacriberB  U>  the 
catalogn&  Bach  annual  laane  of  17  volumes  bad  averaged  9,117  pagea.  Frmn 
estUnates  made  It  appeared  that  when  the  first  10  annual  issues  were  pub- 
lished the  receipts  and  eipendltures  of  the  central  bureau  would  prohably  bal- 
ance^ and  It  wBB  thought  that  taking  Into  account  the  extent  and  dUBcultr  of 
the  enterprise  this  result  would  not  be  unsatlBfactory. 

While  the  gross  annual  Income  received  from  subscriptlonB  lum  exceeded  tbe 
astlinate  originally  made  by  an  average  of  over  $8,000,  the  cost  of  editing  and 
printing  baa  be«i  much  greater  than  was  originally  esUinated.  Tbla  la  doe 
mainly  to  tbe  fact  that  the  slse  of  esch  lasue  of  the  catalogue  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded tbe  original  eeUma^  and  also.  In  a  leaser  degree,  to  tbe  fkct  that  an 
edition  of  1,000  copies,  Instead  of  800,  was  printed.  The  working  capital  needed 
was  also  larger  than  originally  estimated.  It  being  necemary  for  the  Boyal 
Society  to  advance  to  tbe  central  bureau  $3TJi00,  on  wblcb  Interest  la  paid. 

Although  tlie  International  Catalogue  is  understood  to  bo  a  permanuit  or- 
ganlsatlon  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  each  convention  to  anttiorlse  the  continu- 
ation of  the  publication  for  definite  periods.  Tbe  following  motion,  ther^orft 
was  made  and  It  was  resolved : 

That  in  view  of  the  auccesa  already  achieved  by  the  International  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Literature  and  the  great  Importance  of  the  objects  promoted 
by  It.  It  Is  Imperative  to  continue  the  publlcatloa  of  the  catalogue  at  least  dur- 
ing the  period  1611-161S,  and,  on  recommendation  of  the  international  council, 
during  the  subsequent  five  years  1916-192D. 

After  several  motions  concerning  details  of  organisation,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  "  that  It  Is  most  desirable  that  a  capital  fund  should  be  obtained 
for  the  catalogue."  It  ts  dow  apparent  that  a  capital  fund  to  be  at  tbe  dis- 
posal of  the  central  bureau  has  been  urgently  needed  since  the  beginning  of 
tbe  undertaking.  Lacking  a  capital  fund,  it  bas  been  necessary  for  the  coitial 
bureau  to  borrow  money  on  which  Interest  has  to  be  paid,  and  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out  several  plans  looking  to  the  gen- 
eral Improvement  of  the  work.  Had  a  capital  fund  been  available  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise.  It  would  not  tiave  been  necessary  for  the  subscription 
price  to  I>e  placed  at  aucb  a  high  figure.  Consequently,  a  larger  edition  conid 
have  been  dlapoaed  of  and  at  a  lower  rate  to  each  subscriber.  At  tbe  session 
of  tbe  convention  on  July  13,  methods  of  administration  were  dlscuaaed  and  the 
following  resolution  passed: 
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Tbat  eacb  regton&l  boretiu  be  reqneeted  to  prepare  a  liat  of  Journals  Id  each 
Bdrace  wblch  tbe  catalogue  will  completely  Index  In  the  annual  Issue  followluff 
the  year  of  publication,  and  that  the  central  bureau  be  authorised  to  publlsb 
the  lists  thus  prepared. 

Tbe  new  XJst  of  Journals  will  consist  of  titles  of  publications  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  scientific  matters,  and  these  Journals  will  be  given  precedence 
In  the  work  of  the  regional  bureaus,  though  references  to  scleutlflc  papers 
published  In  other  than  r^ular  sclentllc  JoihimIs  will  eventually  And  a  place 
Id  the  catalogue.  Some  snch  action  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  Impossi- 
bility of  dealing  proaiptly  with  tbe  vast  number  of  ^emtselentific  Journals  now 
published  throughout  the  world,  and.  hs  promptness  of  publication  Is  one  of 
tbe  moU.  deairaMe  leaUiree  in  no  iadMCrcatalogae.  It  'W»s  necesaaiy  to  Jbid 
•one  means  wtMseby  an  Index  to  4he  more  inytortaot  papers  could  be  piepaMd 
practically  as  soon  as  the  papers  themselves  were  published. 

to  raider  It  possible  lo  pcomptly  publish  futiwe  volumes  ot  the  catalogue 
tbe  tollowlag  reaolutlon  ivae  adapted : 

l%at  tbe  reeoliitf<Hi  of  Ute  year  IWO  autborldng  'tbe  central  bureau  to  close 
these  volDBMB  at  dUIerent  Matad  dates,  each  volame  to  c<HTeBpond  to  tbe 
literature  of  a  period  cf  12  monthe.  be  ctKiftrved. 

13ie  •Bad  «C  tUa  raBolntlon  wlU  be  th»t  the  septumte  volumes  of  tbe  catalogue 
will  not  noeeasarily  eovar  be  whole  ^^^l^«1rt^l^  jsar  l)Dt  wUI  cover  a  period  at 
12  montba  A  number  of  dlscuBslons  then  followed,  peotalnlng  to  plana  for 
improvements  in  tbe  organization  and  gweral  work  of  the  r^onal  bureaus. 
It  was  then  resolved : 

Tbat  In  view  of  the  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  representatives 
of  the  vadous  countries  conatltuClqg  the  eoDv^itton,  deslrtng  the  Boyat  Society 
to  continue  Its  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the  International  Catalogue 
for  a  further  period,  the  committee  appointed  l>e  InBtructed:  (1)  To  take  all 
possible  steps  to  prevent  reduplication  by  tlie  publication  of  several  annual 
and  similar  catalogues  and  indues  on  the  same  subject,  by  making  airaage- 
ments  sncb  as  those  now  In  force  with  the  Zoolc^cal  Socle^  9f  Jj^ndoo. 
<2)  To  obtain  further  assistance  and  cooperation  In  the  pr^taration  of  the 
material  of  the  catalogue  from  the  principal  scientific  societies  and  academies 
and  tbe  organizations  which  collect  materials  for  Indexing  sclendflc  literature. 

Tbe  Mea  now  seems  to  prevail  that  the  orgBoiKntion  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scleotldc  Literature  will  gradually  be  nble  to  cooperate  with  the 
presott  editors  and  publishers  of  tbe  various  scientific  Indexes  and  yearbpokB, 
so  that  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Internaitlonal  Catalogue  wUI  eventually 
entirely  supersede  and  take  tbe  place  of  all  similar  publications.  This  wUl 
not  only  be  of  common  benefit  to  the  Internntional  Catalogue  and  to  tbe 
societies  and  private  Individuals  now  doing  such  work,  but  will  greatly  assist 
scientific  Investigators  and  librarians  In  whose  Interest  the  IntematloDal  Cata- 
logue la  prepared. 

The  question  of  publishing  a  decennial  Index  was  then  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  tbat  on  account  of  the  great  expense  necessarily  Involved  the  work 
coold  not  for  the  present  be  undertaken.  The  matter  was  left  for  the  action 
of  the  next  International  council,  which  will  be  held  within  the  next  two  years. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  convention  the  foreign  delegates  were  the  recipients 
of  nnmeroae  aad  gractous  hospitalities  ftom  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal 
Society  Club,  and  Individually  from  the  Eitgllsb  monbers  of  the  convwtlon. 
Very  req>ectfnIlT,  yours, 

Leon  ABO  C.  GvnmLi., 

AtwUtaiU  in  Charge. 

Dr.  Chables  D.  WAtcoTT, 

Hecretnry  of  the  SntiHisoniiin  IiisHtution. 
18308°— SM 19U 6 
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Appendix  VIII. 
REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sik:  I  bave  the  bonor  to  snbmlt  the  following  report  oo  the  publications  ot 
tbe  Smitbsoolan  Instltntion  and  Its  branches  during  the  flscsl  jcat  endli^ 
June  80,.  1911: 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Its  branches  distributed  during  the  year  was  197,206.  This  a^r^ate  in- 
cluded 643  volumes  and  separates  of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
86,93S  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  19,622  special  publications,  In- 
cluding 2,743  volumes  on  the  Harrlmao  Alaska  expedition;  SIS  publications 
not  Included  in  tbe  gmlChsonlan  series;  22,482  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  110,000  copies  of  the  various  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Museum. 

1.  SUITBSONIAH    COKTBIBUTIONB  TO  KHOWLEDGB. 

The  Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanical  Flight  which  was  begun  bf  tbe  late  Sec- 
retary Langley  In  1904,  and  continued  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Manly,  assistant  In 
charge  of  experiments,  was  In  type  and  nearly  ready  for  distribution  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  This  work  forms  a  part  of  volume  27  of  the  Contributions 
to  Knowledge. 

II.   SUlTRSONtAN    MISCELLASEOUS   COIXECTIOHS. 

In  the  series  of  Smltluonlan  Miscellaneous  ColIecUous  were  published  (1) 
cover  and  prelimloar]'  pages  for  volume  Bl ;  (2)  two  papers  of  volume  S3,  with 
cover,  preliminary  pages,  and  Index,  completing  that  volume;  (3)  thirteen 
papers  of  volume  56;  (4)  (our  papers  of  volume  B7;  (S)  and  the  Smttlisonlan 
Fhytical  Tables,  by  F.  E.  Fowle,  forming  part  of  volume  SS. 

The  issues  of  the  Smithsuuinu  Miscellaneous  Collections  during  the  year  were 
as  follows: 

192S.  SmlthBonlan  Miscellaneous  Collections,     Cover  and  preliminary  pages  for 

volume  S4.    Octavo.    Pages  v. 
1934.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology,     No.  C :  Olenellus  and  other  Genera 

of  the  Meaonaclda.     By  Charles  D.  Walcott     Published  August  12,  1910. 

Octavo.     Pages  231-422   (unpaged  ludex).  with  Plates  23-44.     Volume  03, 

No.  6. 
1039.    Oimbrlan  Geology  and  Paleontology,    No.  7  ;  Pre-Cambrlan  Rocks  of  the 

Bow  River  Valley,  Alberta,  Canadn.     By  Charles  D.  Walcott     Published 

August,  1910.  Octavo.  Pages  423-131,  with  Plates  45-47.  Volume  53.  No.  7. 
1940.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.    II.    Abrupt  Appearance  of  the 

Cambrian  Fauna  on  the  North  American  Continent.    By  Charlefl  D.  Walcott 

Published  August  18.  1910.    Octavo.    Pages  1-16.    Volume  67,  No,  1. 
78 
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1941.  Notes  on  a  Bom-feeding  Lepldopterous  Larva  from  Africa.    By  Angust 

Busck.    Published  July,  1910.    Oclavo.    Pages  2,  with  2  plates.    Volume  66, 

No.  8. 
1W2.  Description  ot  Seven  New  Species  of  East  African  Mammals.    By  Edmund 

Heller.    Published    July    22.    1910.    Octavo.    Pages   5.    wltb    three    plates. 

Volume  SO,  No.  9. 

1943.  Smithsonian  Mlscellaoeoua  Collectlone.  Cover  and  preliminary  pages  for 
volume  51.    Octavo. 

1944.  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables.  Fifth  Sertaed  Edition.  By  F.  E.-  Fowle, 
aid,  Smithsonian  Astroptayslcal  Observatory.  Publlebed  May  17,  1911.  Oc- 
tavo.   Pages  xxxiv,  818.    Volume  CS,  No.  1. 

1946.  New  Laodshells  from  the  Smithsonian  African  Expedition.  By  William 
Healey  Dall.    Published  July  22, 1910.    Octavo.    Pages  Z.    Volume  66,  No.  10, 

1940.  Development  of  the  Digestive  Canal  of  the  American  Alligator.  By  Albert 
M.  Reese,  Professor  of  Zooiogj-,  West  Virginia  University.  Publixhed  October 
29,  1910.     Octavo.    Pages  25,  with  15  plates.    Volume  56,  No.  11. 

1947.  The  Plying  Apparatus  of  the  Blow-Fly.  By  Dr.  Wolfgang  Eltter.  Hodg- 
kina  Fund.  Published  May  11,  1911.  Octavo.  Pages  76.  with  20  platea. 
Volume  56,  No.  12. 

1949.  Cambrlao  Geology  and  Paleontology.  By  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Cover, 
preliminary  pages,  and  index  for  papers  1  to  7.  Published  June  1,  1911. 
Octavo.    Pages  Ik,  433-498.    Volume  63. 

19S8.  Two  New  African  Ratels.  By  X.  Hollister.  Published  October  10,  1910. 
Octavo.    Pages  3.     Volume  66,  No.  13. 

2003.  Descriptions  of  Ten  New  African  Birds.  By  Edgar  A.  Meama.  Pub- 
lished December  23,  1910.    Octavo.    Pages  7.      Volume  66,  No.  14. 

2004.  New  Species  of  Insectivores  from  British  East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  the 
Sudan.  By  Edmund  Heller.  Published  December  23,  1910.  Octavo.  Pages 
8,  with  one  plate.    Voiome  66.  No.  16. 

2005.  Some  Results  of  Recent  Anthropological  Exploration  In  Peru.  By  Alefi 
Hrdlif!ka.  Published  AprU  26.  1911.  Oclavo.  Pages  16.  with  four  plates. 
Volume  56,  No.  16. 

2006.  New  Species  of  Rodents  and  Carnivores  from  Equatorial  Africa.  Pub- 
lished February  28,  1911.    Octavo.    Pages  16,    Volume  66,  No.  17. 

2007.  Bibliography  of  the  Scientific  Writings  of  B.  E.  G,  Steams.  By  Miss 
Mary  R.  Stearns.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by  William  H.  Dall.  Pub- 
Uabed  April  12,  1911.    Octavo.    Pages  16,  with  one  plate.    Volume  66,  No.  18. 

2008.  The  Silver  Disk  Pyrheliometer.  By.  C.  G.  Abbot  Published  March  31, 
19X1.    Octavo.    Pages  10,  with  one  plate.    Volume  56,  No.  19. 

2009.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology-  H-  No.  2.  Middle  Cambrian 
Merostomata.  By  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Published  April  8,  1911.  Octavo. 
Pages  17-40,  with  six  plate*.    Volume  57.  No.  2. 

2010.  Descriptions  of  Fifteen  New  African  Birds.  By  Edgar  A.  Meams.  Pub- 
llsbed  AprU  17.  1911.    Octavo.    Pages  11.    Volume  66,  Na  20. 

2011.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  II.  No.  3:  Middle  Cambrian  Holo- 
tbaiians  and'  Medusie.  By  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Published  June  13,  1911. 
Octavo.    Pages  41-68,  with  Plates  8-13.     Volume  57,  No.  3. 

2012.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  II.  No,  4:  Cambrian  Faunas  of 
China.  By  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Published  June  17, 1911.  Octavo.  Pages  69- 
108,  with  Piotea  14-17.    Vaiume  57,  No.  4. 
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Tlie  foUowliig  pnpem  of  Smltlnonlaii  MlBc«11anMtla  OoUectlODB  were  In  presa 
at  the  clohe  of  the  year: 

2014.  Cambrian  Geology  and  Paleontology.  II.  No.  S:  Middle  Cambrian  An- 
nelids. By  Cbarlee  D.  Walcott.  Pages  100-144.  witli  Platea  18-23.  Volanie 
67,  No.  5. 

2015.  Deacriptlon  of  a  New  Genua  and  Speclea  of  Hnaamlagblrd  (roMi  Panama. 
By  tt.  W.  Nelson.    Volume  66,  No.  21. 

tit.  SmrnsoMtAir  aketital  Utobts. 

Tbe  aonnal  report  for  1909  waa  publtsbed  tb  January,  1011. 
1086.  Annual  Jteport  of  tbe  Board  of  Regents  of  tbe  8inltbs(»)lan  Instltutton, 

sbowlng  Operations,  Expenditures,  and  Oondltlona  of  tbe  Institution  for  tbe 

year  ending  June  30,  1000.     Octavo.     Pages  x,  761,  with  73  plates  and  4 

maps.    Containing  publlcattoas  1916,  1016,  and  lOSO-1065. 

Small  edltloas  ot  tbe  followlbg  papera,  forming  ttae  general  appendix  of  tlM 
AnnoBl  Report  of  the  Board  of  Begents  for  1900,  wm«  Issued  In  pamphlet  form : 
1960.  The  Future  of  Matbauatlcs.     By  Henri  Polncare.    Pages  123-140. 
1061.  What  Constitutes  Superiority  In  an  Airship.    By  Paul  Renard.    I^iges 

141-156. 

1962.  Researches  In  Radiotetegraphy.  By  J.  A.  Fleming.  Pages  157-183,  with 
two  plates. 

1963.  Recent  Progress  in  Physics.    By  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson.    Pages  186-206. 
1064.  Production  of  Low  Temperatures,  and  Befrtgeration.    By  L.  Harchls. 

Pages  aOT-221. 
IKS.  Tbe  Nitrogen  Question  ftom  the  Military  Standpoint    By  Charles  E. 

Uunroe.    Pages  226-236. 
1006.  Simon  Newcomb.    By  Ormond  Stone.    Pages  237-242,  wltb  one  plate. 
1067.  Solar-radlatioa  Researches,  hy  Jules  C^sar  Janseen.    By  H.  de  1e  Baame 

Pluvinel.    Pages  243-261,  with  one  plate. 

1968.  The  Return  of  Halley's  Comet.  By  W.  W.  Campbell.  Pages  263-260, 
with  Tour  plates. 

1969.  The  Upper  Air.    By  E.  Gold  and  W.  A.  Harwood.    Pxges  261-269. 

1960.  The  Formation,  Growth,  and  Habit  of  Crystala.  By  Paul  Qaubo^. 
Pages  271-278. 

1961.  Tbe  Distribution  of  Elements  In  Igneous  Rocks.  By  Henry  S.  Wash- 
ington.   Pages  279-304. 

1962.  The  Mecbanlsni  of  Volcanic  Action.  By  H.  J.  Jonston-LBTlB.  Pages 
306-316.  with  3  plates. 

1963.  Conservation  of  Natural  Refiources.    By  James  Douglas.    Pages  317-,1S9. 

1964.  1'b%    Antarctic    Land    of    Victoria.    By    Maurice    Ztfiimennann.    Page* 


196R.  Some  Results  uf  the  Britjsh  Antercflc  Expedition,  1007-9.    By  R.  H. 

Shiickleton.     Pages  356-368,  with  6  plates  and  3  maps. 
1066.  Tbe   Oceanography   of  the   Sea   of  Greenland.    By   D.   banui&     ^Rg«fl 

S6fl'383.  wltb  2  plates. 
1967.  From  the  Niger,  by  Lake  Chad,  to  the  Nile,    By  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander. 

Pages  386-400,  with  3  plates. 
lOea  Meeopotamla:  Past,    Present,   and   Future.    By   Sir  William   Wliicocka 

Pages  401-416,  with  4  plates  and  1  map. 
1960.  Albert  Gandry  and   the   Bvolntlon   of  the  Animal   Kingdom.    By  Pb. 

Oiangeend.    Pages  417-420. 

Charles  Darwin.    By  August  Welamann.    Pages  481-402. 
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1971.  Present  PrcA>leina  In  Plant  Ecology :  Pioblems  of  T^ocal  Ulatrlbutlwi  in 

Arid  RcdoDB.    By  Voln^  1(.  ^laldins.    Pages  463-463. 
19T2.  Tbe    Instinct    of   Se1(-Coac«aIni«nt    and    the    Cbolce   of   Colore    ^n    tlie 

CrttBtacea.    By  Bomnald  Minkiewicz.    Paeea  46&-48p. 

1973.  Tbe  Orlglii  and  Derelopment  of  the  Parasitical  Habits  In  tbe  CucuUdtt. 
By  0.  L.  Barrett    Paxea  487-492,  with  2  pLatea. 

1974.  Some  Reiparks  on  tbe  Protective  Resemblajiae  of  SQutb  African  Blrdi. 
By  Alwla  Haagner.    Pages  4&3-G04,  wttb  2  pUCes- 

IBTEl.  An  Inqnlry  Into  the  History  of  the  Currmt  English  Names  of  Nortb 
American  Land  Birds.    By  Spencer  Trotter.    Pages  SOS-US. 

1976.  Condition  of  Wild  Ufe  In  Alaska.    By  Madison  Grant    Pages  521-629, 
with  1  plate. 

1977.  Recent  Discoveries  Bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  Man  la  Eorope.    By 
George  Grant  MacCurdy.    Pages  S31-&83,  with  18  plate^. 

1978.  European  Population  of  the  United  States    ^y  W.  Z.  Rlpl^.    Pages 


1979.  The  Republic  of  Panama  and  Its  Peopl&    By  Eleanor  Yortce  Bell.    Pages 
607-637.  with  14  idatea. 

1980.  Ceramic  Decoration:  Its  Evolution  and  Applications.    By  Louis  Fran- 
cheL    Pages  039-600. 

1981.  Some    Notes    on    Roman    Architecture.    By    F.    T.    Baggaliay.    Pages 
6S1-667,  with  4  mates. 

1962.  Tbe  Relation  of  Science  to  Human  Life.    By  Adam  Sedgwick.    Pages 


1983.  Intellectual  Work  among  the  Blind.    By  Pierre  Vllley,    Pages  « 

1S84.  The  Relation  of  UosqultoeB.  Flies,  Ticks,  Fleas,  and  other  Arthropods 

to  Pathology.    By  O.  Marotel.    Pages  703-722. 
IdSS.  Natural  Besistance  to  InfecUous  Disease  and  its  Reinforcement.    By 

Sinoon  Plexner.    Pages  723-738. 

Tbe  report  of  the  executive  committee  and  Proccedlnga  of  the  Board  of 
R^«Dts  of  tbe  Institution,  as  welt  as  the  report  of  th*  Secretary,  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  etdlng  June  30,  1910,  both  forming  part  of  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
Board  of  Regents  to  Congress,  were  publlsbed  In  pamphlet  form  In  December, 
1910,  as  foUavs: 
SOOL  Report  of  tha  BxecntlTe  CMnmlttee  and  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 

BecentB  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910.    Paget  21,  with  1  plate. 
2002.  R^>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  for  tbe  year  end- 

big  June  ae,  1910.    Pages  88. 

Tbe  general  appendix  to  the  Smithsonian  Report  fOr  1010  was  in  type,  but 
actual  pressworh  could  not  be  completed  before  the  oloae  of  tbe  fiscal  year. 
In  the  general  appendix  are  the  following  papers : 
Melville  Weston  Fuller.  I8S3-1910.  by  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
Oroamentetion  of  Rugs  and  Carpets,  by  Alau  S.  Cole. 
Recent  Pn^ress  In  Aviation,  by  Octare  Cbannte. 
Progress  In  Reclamation  of  Arid  Ijinda  Id  the  Western  l.'nited  States,  by  P.  H. 

Mm>ell. 
Electric  Power  from  the  Mississippi  River,  by  Cbestcr  U.  Clark. 
Safety  Provisions  In  tbe  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  by  David  S.  Beyer. 
The  isolatioD  of  an  Ion,  a  Precision  Measurement  of  its  Charge,  and  tbe  Cor- 
rection of  Stokes's  Law,  by  R.  A.  Mlliikan. 
Tbe  Telegraphy  of  Photographs,  Wireless  and  by  Wire,  by  T.  Thome  Raker. 
Modern  Ideas  on  the  Constitution  of  Matter,  by  Jean  Becqnerel. 
Some  Modem  Developments  In  Methods  of  Testing  Explosives,  by  Cbaries  8L 
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Sir  WlUlam  Hnggina,  by  W.  W.  Campbell. 

Tbe  Solar  Constant  of  Radiation,  b;  C  G.  Abbot 

Astronomical  Problems  of  the  SoDthem  Hemlspliere,  by  Heber  D.  Cnrtla. 

The  ProgTOBsive  Oisclosnre  of  tbe  Entire  Atmosphere  of  the  Sao,  by  Dr.  H. 

Dealandree. 
Becent  Progress  In  Astropbysics  in  the  United  States,  bf  J.  Bosler. 
Tbe  Piitnre  Habltablllty  of  the  Eartb.  by  Thomas  Chrowder  Cbamberlin. 
What  la  Terra  Flrma?    A  review  of  current  research  in  Isostasy,  by  Bailey 

Willis. 
Transpiration  and  the  Ascent  of  Sap,  by  Henry  H.  Dixon. 
The  Sacred  Eer-Plower  of  the  Aztecs,  by  William  Edwin  SalTord. 
Forest  Preservation,  by  Henry  S.  Graves. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  1835-1910.  by  Alfred  Goldehorough  Mayer. 
Recent  Work  on  tbe  Determination  of  Sex,  by  I>x>nard  Doncneter. 
The    Sieniflcaoce    of   the    Pulse   Bate    in    Vertebrate    Aniiniils,    by    PloreDce 

Buchanan. 
Tbe  Natural  History  of  the  Solitary  Wasps  of  the  Genus  Synogrls.  by  E. 

Roubaud. 
A  Contribution  to  tbe  F^ology  of  the  Adult  Hoatzln,  by  C.  William  Beebe. 
Migration  of  the  Pacific  Plover  to  and  from  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Heniy 

W.  Hensbaw. 
The  Plumages  of  the  Ostrich,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Dnerden. 
Manifested  Life  of  Tissues  Outdde  of  the  Organism,  by  Alexis  Carrel  aad 

Montrose  T.  Burrowa 
The  Origin  of  Dnildlam,  by  Julius  Pokorny. 
Geographical    and    Statistical   View   of    the   Contemporary    Slay   Peoples,  by 

Lut)or  Nlederle. 
The  Cave  Dwellings  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  by  J.  Walter  Fewhes. 
Tbe  Origin  of  West  African  Crossbows,  by  Henry  Balfour. 
Sanitation  on  Farms,  by  Allen  W.  Freeman. 
Epidemiology  of  Tuberculosis,  by  Robert  Koch. 

IV.    BFECIAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

Tbe  following  special  publlcatlous  were  Issued  during  the  year: 
1871.    A  Reprint  of  Smtthstmlaa  Mathematlcnl  Tables:  Hyperbolic  FunctiODS. 

By  George  F.  Becker  and  C.  E.  Van  Orstrand.    Published  June,  lUll.     Octavo. 

Pages  II,  321. 
19S2.     Classified   list   of  Publications  available  for  distribution    May,  1910. 

Octavo.    Pages  37.    July,  1010. 
1938.    Opinions  Rendered  by  the  International  Cemmlsslon  on  Zoological  No- 
menclature.   Opinions  I  to  35.    OcMvo.    Pages  62.    July,  1910. 
19S9.    Opinions    Rendered    by    the    Intematiooal    CommlBsloa    on    Zoological 

Nomenclature.    Opinions  2fl  to  29.    Octtvo.    Pages  63-6S.    October,  1910. 

The  following  special  publication  was  In  type  but  bad  not  been  issued  at  tbe 
close  of  the  year. 
2013.     Opinions   Rendered    by    tbe    International   Commission    on    Zoologltal 

Momenclatnre.    Opinions  30-37. 

HAIHIUAN   ALASKA    SERIES. 

The  Institution  received  from  Mra  Edward  H.  Harriman  several  thousand 
copies  of  volumes  descriptive  of  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska  in  ISSCk 
Special  SmltbaoDian  title  pages  were  added  to  th«  volumes  before  dlstribntleo 
by  the  Institution.    Tbe  subjects  were  as  follows: 
1990.  Volume  I :  Narrative,  Glaciers,  Natives.  By  John  Burroughs,  John  Hntr, 

and  George  Bird  Orlnnell.    Pages  1S4.  with  00  plates  and  4  maps. 
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1991.  Volnme  II:  History.  Oography.  Resources.  By  William  H.  Dall, 
Charles  Keeler,  B.  B.  Feruow.  Henry  Gannett,  William  H.  Brewer,  0.  Hart 
Morrletn,  George  Bird  Grinnell.  and  M.  L.  Wasbbum.  Pages  200,  with  64 
plates  and  1  map. 

1992.  Volume  III:  Glaciers  and  Glaclation.  By  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  Pages 
231,  with  IT  plates  and  1  map. 

1993.  Volume  IV:  Geology  and  Paleontology.  By  B,  K.  Emerson,  Charles 
Palache,  William  H.  Dall,  R  O.  Ulrlch.  and  F.  H.  Knowlton.  Pages  173. 
with  33  plates  and  1  map. 

1994.  Volume  V:  Cryptogamlc  Botany.  By  J.  Cnrdot.  Clara  E.  Cummlnga, 
Alexander  W.  Evans,  C.  H.  Peck,  P.  A.  Saccardo.  lie  Alton  Saunders,  I. 
Therlot.  and  William  Trelease.    Pages  424,  with  44  plates. 

1905.  Volume  VHP:  Insects.  Part  I.  By  William  H.  Ashmead.  Nathan 
Banks,  A.  W.  Caudell,  O.  F.  Cook,  Holla  P.  Currle,  Harrlan  G.  Dyar,  Justus 
Watson  Polsom,  O.  Heidemnun,  Trevor  Eincnld,  Tbeo.  Pergande,  and  K  A. 
Schwarz.    Pages  238,  with  17  plates. 

1996.  Volume  IX:  Insects.  Part  II.  By  William  H.  Ashmead,  D.  W. 
Coqulllett.  Trevor  KIncuid,  and  Tbeo.  Pergande.    Pages  284,  with  4  plates. 

1997.  Volume  X:  Crustaceans.  By  Mary  J.  Ratbbun.  Harriet  RIcbnnlson, 
S.  J.  Holmes,  and  Leon  J.  Cot&    Pages  337,  with  26  plates. 

1998.  Volume  XI:  Neuerteaus.  By  Wesley  R.  Coe.  Bryozoaus.  By  Alice 
Robertson.    Pages  2&1,  with  25  plates.     - 

1999.  Volume  XII :  Enchytrselds.  By  Gustav  Elsen.  Tnblcotous  Annelids. 
By  Katherlne  J.  Bush.    Pages  365.  with  44  plates. 

2000.  Volume  XIII:  Land  and  Freshwater  Mollusks.  By  William  H.  Dall. 
Hydrolda.    By  C.  C.  Nutting.    Pages  260,  with  16  plates. 

V.    PtTBUCATIOHB    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES    NATIONAL    MUSEUM. 

The  pubUcflttoDs  of  the  Katlonal  Museum  are:  (a)  The  annual  report  to 
Congress;  (h)  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum;  and  <c) 
the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National  Mnsenm,  which  Includes  the  Con- 
tributions from  the  United  States  National  Herbarium.  The  editorship  of  these 
publications  Is  in  ctiarge  of  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

The  publications  Issued  during  the  year  comprised  the  aunual  report  for 
1910;  papers  1760  to  1771  of  volume  38.  proceedings:  papers  1772  to  1846  of 
volumes  39  and  40,  proceedings ;  papers  1846.  1847,  1849-1862,  1864,  and  1856  of 
volume  41,  proceedings:  live  bulletins  and  seven  parts  of  volumes  of  Contrlbu- 
tlMis  from  the  National  Herbarium. 

The  buUetlna  were  as  follows: 
No.  71.  A  Monograph  of  the  Fornmlnlfera  of  the  North  PiiclQc  Ocean.    Part  II, 

Textularlldfe.    By  Joseph  Augustine  Cuehman. 
No.  73.  An  account  of  the  Bonked  Whales  of  the  Family  Ziptilldn  In  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  United  Stales  National  .Museum,  with  Iteiunrks  on  some  Specimens 
Id  other  American  Musennis.     By  Frerterick  W.  Tnie, 
No.  74.  One  some  West  Indian  Echlnolds.     By  Tbeodoc  Mortensen. 
tio.  76.  North  Pacific  Oplilurnns  lu  the  Collection  of  the  United  Slates  Na- 
tional Museum.    By  Hubert  Lyman  Clark. 
No.  76.  Aeteroldea   of  the  North   Paeiflc  and  Adjacent   Waters.    By   Walter 
Keodrlck  Fisher. 

Id  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium  tbere  appeared: 
VoluDM  16.  The  North  American  Si>ecies  of  Panlcum.    By  A.  S.  Hitchcock  and 
Agnes  Cbaae. 


■  VolamM  VI  nnd  VII  have  not  JH  be*a  prepared  (or  publicatlaa. 
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VoloDte  14.  Part  2.    HMtory  of  tbe  Coconut  Palm  ia  America.    By  O.  F.  Cook. 
Voltune  13.  Part  6.    Ttae  Tirpe  Localities  of  Plants  First  Described  from  New 

Mexico.    A  Bibltograpbr  of  New  Mexican  BoUnr-    By  Paul  C.  Staadiey. 
Volume  13,   Part  7.    A   Preliminary   Treatment  of  tbe  Genoa   CaBtlll*.    By 

Henry  Plttlm. 
Volume  13.  Part  8.    Tbe  Genus  Taltnnm  In  Mexico,  tty  J.  N.  Rose  and  Paul  C. 

Standley ;  and  Two  new  Speclee  of  Harperella,  by  J.  N.  Rose. 
Volume  13.  Part  &.  Studies  of  Mexican  Mid  Central  American  Plants.    Not  7. 

By  J.  N.  Rose- 
Volume  13.  Pert  10.    MlgcellaneouB  Papers.    By  Albert  W.  C.  T.  Herre,  WIIUmo 

H.  Brown,  Joseph  H.  Painter.  Paul  C.  Standtey,  Edward  8.  Steele,  sod  R.  A. 

Goldman. 

VI.    PUBLICATIONS  or   THE  BUBEAU   OF   A31EBICAR   ETBHOLOOY. 

The  publications  of  the  bnreau  ftre  discussed  In  detoll  In  another  app«idix 

of  the  Secretary's  report.    The  editorial  work  Is  in  chn^e  of  Mr,  J.  G.  Gurley. 

The  following  eight  bulletins  were  [lubllshed  by  the  bureau  dnrlug  the  year : 

Bulletin  30.  Handbook  of  American  Indians  Xortb  of  Mexico.  Edited  by 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge.  Part  2.  PiibllsUed  1911.  Octavo.  Pases  iv,  12Sa, 
with  many  figures. 

Btilletin  37.  Antiquities  of  Ceutfal  and  Southeastern  Missouri.  By  Gerard 
Powke.  (Report  ou  explorations  made  In  ]90G-190T  under  tbe  auspices  of 
tbe  Arcbfeological  Institute  of  America.)  Pubtlsbed  1910.  Octavo.  Pages 
vli,  116.  with  19  plates  and  30  Hgures. 

Bulletin  40.  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages.  By  Frans  Boas.  PaK 
1.  With  Illustrative  sketches  by  Roland  B.  DIson  (Maidu),  P.  E.  Goddard 
(Athapascan:  Hupa),  William  Jones,  revised  by  Truman  Mlobelson  (Algou- 
qnlan),  John  R.  Swanton  (Tllnglt,  Halda),  William  Thalbltzer  (Eskimo); 
(Frans  Boas:  Introduction,  Ohlnoob.  Kwaklatt,  Tstnstilan;  Jolin  B.  Swanton 
and  Franz  Boas.  Sloiisn).     Published  1911.     Uctaro.    Pngesrtl.  1068. 

Bulletin  48.  Indian  Tribes  of  tbe  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjacent  Gout 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  John  R.  Swanton.  Pnbllsbsd  1911.  Octaro. 
Pages  vli,  387,  with  32  iilntes  (Including  1  map)  aud  2  Sgnrea. 

Bulletin  44.  iDdlan  Langnages  of  Mexico  and  Ontral  America,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  By  Cyrus  Thomas,  assisted  by  Jobb  R.  Svantoti. 
Accompanied  with  a  linguistic  map.  Published  1911.  Octavo.  Paget  vU, 
108,  and  1  map. 

Bulletin  45.  Chippewa  Music.  By  Frances  Densmore.  Published  IMO.  Oc- 
tavo.   Pages  xlx,  216,  with  12  plates.  8  figures,  and  many  nnilcal  plWes. 

Bnlletin  SO.  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Visit  to  tbe  Navaho  National  Monnmant, 
Arizona.  By  Jesse  Walter  Feivkes.  Published  1911.  Octavo.  Pagee  vli.  86, 
with  22  plates  and  3  figures. 

Bnlletin  61.  Antiquities  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park:  CUB  Palace.  By 
Jesse  Walter  Fewkes.  Published  1911.  Octnvo.  Pages  83,  with  36  plates  and 
4  Aguree. 

VII.  PtlBLICATIONS  or  THE  SUlTHSONlAtt  ASTB0PHT81CAL  OBStBVATOBT. 

There  were  no  new  publicnllons  issued  by  the  Aetrophyslcal  Observatory  dur- 
ing tbe  year. 

VIU.   AUBBICAD    HIBTOBICAI.   ABBOCIATlMt. 

The  annual  reports  of  tbe  American  Historicnl  Assoclatlou  at«  trsnsmltted 
by  the  association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Siiiithnmian  Instltutioii  and  an 
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commnnlcflted  to  ConercM  under  tbe  prOTiefons  of  the  act  of  incorponttion  of 

tbe  amociatlon. 

Volume  I  of  tbe  report  for  tbe  fear  1908,  sent  to  tbe  printer  In  Jane;  1900, 

was  pnbllsbed  Id  Jnly,  1910.    Its  contenta  were  as  follows : 

Report  of  tte  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fonrth  Annual  Meeting  o(  tte  American 
Historical  Association.    By  Waldo  O.  I«1and,  secretary. 

Beport  of  tbe  Proceedings  of  tbe  FUtb  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Padflc  Ooast 
Branch.    By  Jacob  N".  Bowman,  secretary  of  the  branch. 

Report  of  Conference  on  Relations  of  Geography  to  History.    By  Eirle  Sparks. 

Proceedings  of  Conference  on  History  In  Secondary  Schools.    Edited  by  Andrew 
C  MeLangblln. 

B^urt  of  Conference  on  ReGeerch  In  English  History.    By  Edward  P.  Obeyney. 

Beport  of  Conference  on  Researcb  In  American  Colonial  and  Rerolutlonary  His- 
tory.   By  Herbert  L.  Osgood. 

Beport  of  Conference  on  Research  In  Southern  History.    By  t^on  O.  Tyler. 

Beport  on  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  tbe  Problems  of  State  and  Local  His- 
torical Societies.     By  St.  George  L.  Sloossat 

The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  In  the  Eighteenth  Century.    By  Don  E.  Smith. 

Notes  Supplementary  to  any  Edition  of  Lewis  and  Clarfc.    By  Frederick  J. 
Teggart 

The  Historical  Value  of  the  Census  Records.    By  Joseph  A.  Hill. 

Tbe  American  Newspapers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  as  Sources  of  History. 
By  William  Nelson. 

The  Wilderness  Camjialgn : 

1.  Grant's  Conduct  of  tbe  Wilderness  Campaign.    By  Gen.  EMward  P.  Alex- 

ander. Confederate  States  Army. 

2.  Lee's  Conduct  of  the  Wilderness  Campaign.    By  Col.  William  R.  Liver- 

more,  United  States  Army. 

3.  The  Wilderness  Campaign  from  Our  Present  Point  of  View.    By  MaJ. 

Eben  Swift,  United  States  Army. 
Ninth  Annual   Report  of  tbe  Public  Archives  Commission.     By  Herman  V. 
Ames,  chairman. 

Appendix  A.    Report  on  tbe  Archives  of  tbe  State  of  Maine.    By  Allen 

Johnson. 
Appendix  B.    Beport  on  the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Allssonrl.    By  Jonas 

VUes. 
Appendix  C-    Repori  on  tbe  Archives  of  the  State  of  Washington.     By 

Jacob  N.  Bowman. 
.Appendix  D.    List  of  tbe  Journals  of  tbe  Councils  and  Assemblies  and  tbe 
Acts  of  the  13  Original  Colonies  In  America  Preserved  In  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London.    Edited  by  Charles  M.  Andrews. 
Volume  II  of  the  1908  report,  sent  to  the  printer  April  26,  1910,  had  not  been 
entirely  completed  June  30,  1911.    It  will  be  made  up,  for  convenience,  In  two 
parts,  pages  1-807.  808-1617,  containing  Parts  II  and  III  of  Texas  Diplomatic 
Correapondence.    Edited  by  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison. 

The  mannscrlpt  of  tbe  1909  report,  to  form  one  volume,  was  mail  to  tbe 
prtnt«  January  10.  1911,  and  was  practically  all  In  type  before  Jtme  80,  1911. 
The  manuscript  of  tbe  1910  repori  was  sent  to  the  printer  June  S,  191L 

IX.  SOCIETY  OF  THE  PArOHTEBS  OF  THE  AUBBICAK   BETOLUTIOK. 

The  mannacript  of  the  Tblrieentb  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  of 
tbe  Daughters  of  tbe  American  Revolution,  for  tbe  year  ending  October  11, 
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1910,  wsi  received  from  tbe  socletr  Febroai?  24,  1911,  and  was  commnDlcatod 
to  CongresB  on  February  27,  In  accordance  with  tbe  act  of  lacorporatlon  ot 
that  organization. 

z.  BurrHBONiAH  ADVI80BI  couurnxE  on  pbinting  and  pcblication. 

Tbe  editor  has  continued  to  sene  aa  eecretory  of  tbe  Sniltluoalau  adviaor; 
committee  on  printing  and  pubtlcatloD.  To  IJiis  committee  bave  beem  referred 
tlie  manuBcrlpts  proposed  for  publication  by  tbe  various  branches  of  tbe  Insti- 
tutton  ae  well  as  tbose  offered  for  printing  In  the  Smithsonian  Mlscellaaeons 
Oollections.  The  committee  also  considered  forme  of  routine  blunks  and  ^-ari- 
ona  mattera  pertaining  to  printing  and  publication,  including  the  quatltles  of 
paper  suitable  for  text  and  platee.  Twenty-four  meetings  were  held  and  IIS 
manuscripts  were  acted  upon. 

Re4)ectful1y  submitted. 

A.  HowABD  Clabk.  Bdilor. 

Dr.  Cbablbs  W.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  BmUhsontan  InsHtutUm. 
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Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  pceBcnt  ttie  following  report  as  the  representative 
ot  the  SmlthBonlan  Institution  at  the  International  Congress  of  Archivists  and 
Librarians  and  the  Intemetlonat  Con^trress  of  Blbliographj'  and  Docnmentation, 
held  at  Brussels.  Belgium,  In  Aufnist,  1910 

The  Congress  of  Bibliography  and  Docnmentation,  the  first  of  the  two 
congresses  at  BrnsBels,  beld  Its  meetings  from  Thursdaj,  August  26,  tbrongh 
Saturday,  Auguet  27.  On  the  printed  list  of  members  there  were  enrolled  24 
assoclatlonB,  bureaus,  and  other  organlEatlons ;  34  indlvldnal  libraries  and 
otber  iDHtltutlons ;  and  160  persons  by  name,  Including  duplications  on  lists. 
Forty-six  countries  were  scheduled  as  In  relation  witb  the  congress  or  with  tbe 
Instltut  International  de  BIbllograpble.  under  whose  auspices  tbls  congress 
was  beld,  and  there  were  actually  present  represuntailvea  from  at  least  16 
countries.  Including,  besides  the  United  Sttites,  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  Belgliim, 
the  Nctberlnuds,  Germany,  .\ustrln,  Russia,  Sweden,  SwItEerland,  Spain.  Bul- 
garia, Denmark,  Norway.  Monaco,  and  Turkey,  alMut  n  hundred  persons  being 
actually  present  at  most  of  the  meetings.  * 

Tbla  congress  was  officially  opened  by  M.  Paul  Otlet,  one  of  the  secretaries. 
He  spoke  of  tbe  work  of  the  Instltut  International  de  Bibliograpble  In  collect- 
ing catalogue  cards  for  every  known  scientific  publication  and  tbeir  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  Dewey  decimal  claflslflcation  system;  also  an  author's 
catalogue  arranged  alphabetically;  a  collection  of  picture  postal  cards  of 
Institutions  and  public  bulldinga  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  aa  well  ns  of 
prominent  persona,  and  a  collection  of  photographic  negatives  covering  all 
■nbjects,  from  which  prints  could  be  made,  for  persona  pursuing  a  certain  line 
of  study.  He  explained  that  by  documentation  was  meant  the  collection  and 
preserving  for  reference  of  a  series  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  witb 
their  IllDStratlons.  He  referred  to  the  International  Exchange  Service  and 
memtloned  In  glowing  terms  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  organ- 
ising and  conducting  tbe  service  in  the  United  States.  The  congress  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  following  subjects; 

I.  Documents: 

1.  Books,  reviews,  Joumala; 

2.  Illustrations,  foreign  photographs; 

8.  Archives,  ancient  and  administrative. 
IL  Works  and  collections : 

1.  Editing: 

2.  Library  cataloguing. 

3.  Collections; 

4.  Encyclopedic  arrangement 
III.  Methods  1 

1.  Cards; 

2.  Rules  end  classification. 
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IT.  Service,  loan  copies  and  exchanges: 

1.  Partial,  general,  and  q)eclal; 

2.  National; 

S.  International,  special; 
4.  International,  KleDtlfic. 
Tbe  subject  ot  " Internattonnl  EKcbauxes"  vas  brleflj  reviewed,  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passM ; 

It  Is  desirable  to  promote  fnrtber  deTetotHneato  of  tnlernntloBal  eat^age 
Venice,  eepeclalljr  Id  obtaining  fraqnent  dlspateb.  la  lucreostng  the  number  of 
countries  taking  |)art  In  tbe  Interratlonal  convention,  und  In  providing  for 
gratuitous  trauHuiit^slnn  of  all  corresiKindence  relative  to  request  for  excbaoceg^ 
to  the  receipts  for  putillcntlons  and  to  their  return.  It  Is  especially  desirable' to 
admit  free  or  beneficial  Bssocletions  and  Insittutlons  to  snch  exchange. 

It  la  dertraDle  that  ttw  Smlthaontaa  Institution,  the  Initiator  of  the  awrlov  of 
International  exchanges,  should  Itself  promote  Uie  revighw  of  tbe  iBteroatloBal 
■convention  of  1S35  for  the  purpose  of  reailziiis  these  Improveueuts. 

Tile  coBgress  offlciellr  vlalted  tbe  Congo  Museum  at  TMVttercn  and  doasd 
wltb  a  bajjquet  on  the  evening  of  August  27. 

Tbe  Congress  of  Archivlate  and  Llhraiians,  second  to  assemble,  but  Srat  Is 
point  of  aumbers  and  scope,  met  at  Bruseels  from  Suoday,  August  28,  throat 
Wedaesdsf,  August  31,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Association  of  the  Belgian 
Archivists  and  Ubrarlana,  U.  Louis  Stalnler,  admlnijitrator-ln^wctor  of  tbe 
Boyal  Library  of  Beldam,  bting  tbe  official  in  charge  of  the  pieUmlnair  prepa- 
rations. The  printed  Hat  showed  IS  countries  represented  b;  national  com- 
mlBslonB  (with  especial  relareoce  to  archives),  12  couutrles  represented  b;  ofll' 
dal  delegates,  dele^tlons  from  9  Belgian  learned  societies,  49  libraries  and 
other  Institutions  entered  on  tjie  registry  and  389  Individual  namea,  these  laat. 
«f  conne,  representlog  the  perMnnel  of  the  representative  delegatlona  as  wtU  as 
Individual  members.  These  389  enrolled  participants  r^iresented  21  differoit 
coaotrlea.  Including,  besides  tbe  Uiiitad  States.  England.  Caaad«,  Germany, 
France^  BelKituu.  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,'  Spain,  Swltxerlatkl,  Portugal,  Bub- 
fila,  Italy.  Brazil,  Cuba.  Denmark,  Swedw  Norway,  Luxemburg,  and  Uonaeo. 

This  coDKresa  was  convened  on  tJfte  afternoon  of  the  28tli  of  Augnat  wltb 
addresses  of  welconub  and  Immediately  divided  into  two  sections,  the  arcUviata 
and  the  Ubrariana,  which  held  ssparate  meetings-  Uy  time  was  largely  da- 
voted  to  the  library  section,  and  the  discussions  relating  particularly  t«  librarr 
methods  Included  catalogulDg,  ciasalficatkui,  and  tbe  placing  of  books  apon  Uw 
abelvea.  My  paper  on  the  Interaatlmal  Exchange  Service,  having  b«eD  printed 
ta  advance  and  distributed,  was  read  b;  title.    ^Is  paper  I0  as  follows : 

There  Is  no  nioi*  im|ior1«nt  subject  to  hf  discnmied  nt  the  CongrCa  Inter- 
national  den  Archivlstes  et  dee  Bibliothecaires  than  ibat  of  the  intiimatUnal 
exchanges,  as  the  value  of  that  service  to  libraries  can  not  be  overestimated. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  scientific  and  learned  institutions,  tbe  public,  tlie 
research  worker)*,  and  tbe  stitdeiits  of  literature  deainnd  ttte  adeatiflc  and 
literary  publleatious  of  tbe  world. 

Omialdertng  the  question  "Dans  quel  seus  a-t-ii  lieu  de  rterKanlser  et 
d*4tendre  le  service  des  fcbangee  interna  1 1 onn ux  "  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  it  does  not  npiienr  that  reorganisation  la  what  ts  needed,  for  a  ^stem 
of  inteniutional  exchanges  working  with  the  hearty  cooperatloa  ef  all  nations 
has  not  yet  ever  been  developed  on  the  lines  of  tbe  exlatlug  eouveullopB. 

Tbe  present  interna tloual  exchange  service  is  oiieratiug  under  twti  convoi- 
tloiis  nude  between  fcrlaln  powers,  and  the  work  Is  based  uixin  them.  One 
of  these,  signed  at  Brussels  in  1SS6  and  olflelally  proclaimed  In  1SS9.  made 
provision  for  tbe  exchange  of  official  thx'umeuts  and  ecleutinc  and  literary 
publications.  Tbe  other,  which  was  concluded  and  proclaimed  at  the  aanHi 
time,  provided  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  the  official  Jonmal,  as  well  aa 
of  tbe  parllauieutar}'  annals  and  documents  of  tbe  contracting  parties.     TIm 
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coBTsatloDB  wei«  broadly  word«d  cod  aUowed  for  tbe  ndherence  of  other 
sMtes  Uian  tboee  that  bec-aiue  idgnatorira  at  the  time.  The  alpiera  wer«  tin 
pleDlpot^ntlarlM  of  the  United  States  of  Amwlca,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Italy.  Porta- 
fml  and  the  Aigarvee,  Serrla,  SpaUi,  and  the  BwUs  CMifederatlon.  L«ter  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Parasnar,  and  Uragwiy  signlfled  tltelr  edtmence,  while 
Bdlvis,  Chile,  Colombia,  Coeta  Bloa,  France,  Uberia,  the  Netherlands,  New 
BeiUh  Wales,  Pern.  Queensland,  and  Ituasla  have  established  lateroatloital 
^Khaoge  bureaus  without,  however,  gtving  their  fornuit  adherence  to  the  coo- 
ventttma.  Freu  this  tt  will  be  aeea  that  there  are  elevea  states  that  l»ve 
adhered  to  the  ooaventloDS  and  an  aqaal  number  tbat  have  eetebliabetl  bureaus 
without  adbereikce,  while  Great  Britain,  GeruMiiy.  and  the  other  countries 
oaatrihote  a»  funds  tomird  the  onnutUalUm  of  this  mov^aeut. 

It  Is  therefore  obvious  that  under  the  extstlitg  coodltloos  It  is  not  reorftanisa- 
tlsB  but  organlEBtlon  that  Is  needed,  aad  this  aaj  rsadllj  be  accomplished  under 
the  conventions  aow  In  force,  as  they  fts'in  a  flnu  fouDdatlon  for  a  great 
tntentatlonal  institution.  The  provisions  in  theae  conventluns  made  tweoty 
fears  ago  3mj  need  revlsloa  la  order  to  conform  to  reo«]t  International  advanoe- 
rnent.  and  It  Is  possible  that  the  powers  that  have  already  agreed  to  the  con- 
ventions and  lent  their  support  might  be  willing  to  reopen  them,  provided 
that  the  powers  tbat  have  not  come  In  are  willing  to  Join  in  ttie  organlaatlon 
of  an  International  eiehange  service. 

The  international  exdiaogee  as  now  carried  on  are  of  two  classes — scientific 
and  literary  publications  and  official  Government  publications.  The  first 
named  of  these  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  cause  of  education,  both 
•Htaolaetic  and  technical,  which  tbe  present  service  has  materially  advanced 
bf  eaabUng  individuals  and  iostitutk>ua  of  learning  to  dlsaonlnate  knowledge 
vltbeut  restriction  and  practically  without  oost  to  themselves.  The  scientific 
InatltulioBS  nre  appreciating  more  nod  more  llie  fact  that  Ibclr  mdownieiits  are 
entirely  Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  many  calls  made  upon  them,  and  If 
In  addlUwi  to  printing  Ihelr  own  publications  they  should  have  to  purchase 
tboee  of  foreign  Institutions  and  pay  the  coat  of  transimrlatliMi  It  would  mean 
Uat  some  part  ofthelr  work  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  It  U  therefore  to  a 
system  of  international  exchanges  that  they  must  look  for  relief  in  this  matter. 

The  Govemmeat  exchanges  are  necessary  In  order  that  GovernmentB  may 
ascertain  what  Is  being  accompllahed  along  similar  lines  In  other  countries, 
and  as  sacb  publications  are  tasned  at  the  expense  of  the  Govemments  they 
should  also  i>e  distributed  at  their  exftense. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  of  the  T'nited  States  Is  under  the  dlrec- 
tten  of  the  Smlthsontan  icstltatlaB,  and  was  originally  Inaugurated  for  the 
purpose  of  tranamlltlng  pubUcatlons  presented  by  Institutions  and  Individuals 
In  tbe  United  States  to  correspondents  abroad,  In  exchange  for  like  contribu- 
tions from  such  recipients,  as  one  of  the  most  elDcIent  means  for  the  "diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men,"  and  the  entire  expense.  InclQdiQg  that  for  the 
OKbtiage  B*  doCDMeots  pnbltebod  by  the  Government  from  iSW  to  1861,  was 
paM  froDi  the  private  funds  of  the  loetltutlon. 

Throngh  the  action  of  Congress,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Slate,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  la  recoRnlzed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment aa  the  American  airenry  for  the  International  exehange  of  goremmental, 
scientific,  and  literary  ^blloations.  By  the  eongraestenai  pesointloDS  jnased  In 
1867  and  1001  a  certain  number  of  United  Slates  Government  publications 
are  Wt  asMe  for  exehange  with  those  of  foreign  nwntrlea.  to  be  sect  regularly 
to  dertgnated  depositor!^  In  accordance  with  those  reaolatlona  there  aje 
now  forwmrded  abroad  fili  full  seta  of  United  States  <rfllcial  publications  and 
S3  partial  sets;  the  official  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  CongreM.  the 
Congressional  Record,  Is  transmitted  by  mall  dally  to  each  of  the  Parliaments 
that  Is  wllltng  to  peeiprocnte. 

Dnrhig  tbe  Itacai  year  eadtng  June  80,  IMS.  the  number  of  packages  for- 
waMed  threvch  the  International  eschasges  of  tbe  United  States  amounted 
to  228375.  These  packages  were  sent  direct  from  this  country  to  Ihe  one 
for  whIA  they  were  Intended,  and  from  long  experience  this  has  been  found 
to  be  the  qtilckest  nnd  moet  sallsfailory  method.  During  the  last  year  nearly 
2,000  bones  were  shipped  in  this  way  without  the  loss  of  a  single  consignment. 
^4im«frtB  are  made  regularly  at  least  once  a  month,  ^outd  the  sending  he 
but  one  package,  end  to  the  larger  countries  every  week. 

A  card  Index  is  kept  of  all  correspondenta,  and  upon  these  carda  are 
recorded  the  packages  sent  and  received  by  each  Institution  and  Indlvldnal. 
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Tbere  nre  now  In  tbe  United  States  3,900  Instltntlona  and  8,000  Indlvldnals 
recorded  In  thlg  index,  wblle  the  foreign  InHtltutiona  number  18.SQ0  and  Indl- 
vldQBls  34,232.  A  list  of  tbe  for«l^  societies  and  Institutions  la  pnbliabed 
from  time  to  time  under  tbe  title  of  "International  exchange  list,"  tbe  latatt 
Issue  being  that  of  1904. 

The  public  ilo<-unieDtB  received  from  abroad  In  eicbange  are  placed  in  the 
Library  of  CongrCBS.  The  piibllcHtlons  received  from  tbe  sdentlQc  and  learned 
societies  and  liistltutloDS  of  tbe  world  form  nn  Important  part  of  the  Library 
of  tbe  Suilthsoniiin  Institution,  and  while  these  remain  tbe  property  of  the 
Institution  tbey  are  In  great  part  deposited  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Tbe  needs  of  the  International  exchftnges  under  present  conditions  may  be 
8ummari7.ed  as  follows:  Tbe  adherence  of  ;ill  tbe  clTllUcd  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  present  conventions.  Tbe  members  of  the  Congress  of  ArchlvlstB 
and  IJbrarlans  can  do  much  to  further  the  movement  by  lending  their  elTortB 
to  arouse  the  Interest  of  tbe  scientific  and  itternry  Institutions  and  socletJes 
and  governnicnlal  autborltlee  In  their  respective  countries,  to  the  end  that 
official  action  nmy  be  taken.  The  aclentlflc  InstltuHons  and  soclett&s  of  each 
country  eboiild  examine  tbe  workings  of  the  international  exchange  system 
and  solicit  exchange  of  publications  from  like  societies  abroad,  using  the 
service  as  a  medlitm  of  transmission. 

GoveninienlH  shoiild  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  sets  of  their  official 
publlcatloint  for  excbnnee  purposes  In  order  that  each  country  may  have  a 
fnll  pet  If  desired,  and  In  addition  there  should  be  copies  of  tbe  official  Journals 
of  tbe  PBrllameiits,  iT  similar  bodies,  for  tbe  Interparliamentary  exchanges. 

Bureaus  already  established,  as  welt  as  those  to  be  estflbllsbed.  should  be 
granted  an  appropriation  that  will  allow  the  carrying  out  In  full  of  the  stipn- 
lations  of  the  conventlcms.  A  well-paid  and  energetic  stafT  with  a  well-eqnipped 
office  would  Insure  expeditious  work  and  prompt  delivery.  Tbe  present  faclUtlee 
for  rapid  transportation  wonld  be  greatly  Increased  by  ench  International 
exchange  .office  bavins  the  franking  privilege,  such  as  is  allowed  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  granting  of  special  concessions  by  the  postal  authorltleB,  tbrongfa 
the  International  Postal  Union,  which  could  iiossibly  be  arranged  sbonld  every 
nation  become  a  party  to  the  present  conventions. 

The  international  exchanges  should  be  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  etforts  Phould  be  made  to  bring  the  powers  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  perfecting  nn  Institution  already  established  which  has  for  its  object  the 
"  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

I  gave  a  r^umC  of  the  contents  of  tbe  above  paper  and  woa  asked  for  some 
resoloHon  which  could  be  passed  by  the  congress  Incorporating  a  suggestion  con- 
tained in  tbe  paper  "  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  Archivists  and  Li- 
brarians could  do  much  to  furtber  the  movement  by  lending  their  efforts  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  tbe  scientific  nnd  literary  institutions  and  societies  and 
governmental  authorltleB  In  their  respective  countries,  to  tbe  end  that  olBctal 
action  may  be  taken." 

Tbe  resolution  was  presented  In  Elngllsb,  translated  Into  French,  and  again 
translated  Into  English,  and  appears  as  follows  In  the  Library  Jonmal : 

That  the  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  as  well  as  the  governmental  an- 
thorittes  of  all  countries,  should  unite  their  efforts  to  obtain  tbe  offldat  pre- 
vision for  International  exchanges. — VI.  Q.  7.  InterDatlooel  Exchangee  (Paul 
Brockett.  Washington). 

Begardlng  the  use  of  th^  exchange  service  by  private  Institutions,  H.  LangJola, 
Blbllotb«calre-en-cber  de  ITostltut  Cathollqne,  of  Paris,  baring  experienced  some 
difficulty  In  aenfllng  packages  from  France,  presented  tbe  following  resolution : 

Tbat  the  Internntional  exchanges  should  be  accorded,  liberally  and  In  the  lii- 
terest  of  all  workers,  to  establishments  of  private  Initiative  <llhrarleB  of  free  In- 
stitutions and  learned  societies),  which  conform  to  the  general  regulations  and 
provide  reciprocity.— VII.  Q.  7.  (M.  Langlols,  Paris,  ns  amended  by  M.  Groe- 
Jean,  Bruxelles.) 
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I  had  with  me  a  copy  of  Article  VII  of  tbe  conventloos  of  1886,  In  botta 
Englisb  and  Fraicb,  whicb  was  read: 

Abt,  VII.  Tbe  bureaus  of  excbange  will  serve,  !□  an  ofBclal  capacltr,  as  In- 
termediaries between  the  learned  bodies  and  literary  and  acientlflc  societies, 
ctc^  of  the  contracting  States  for  tbe  reception  and  tranBmisslon  of  tbelr  pub- 
lications. 

It  remains,  however,  well  understood  that,  in  such  case,  Ibe  duty  of  tbe 
bareauB  of  exchange  will  be  confined  to  tbe  free  transmlsEion  of  tbe  works 
«zcIiaDged,  and  that  these  bureaus  will  not  in  any  manner  take  tbe  initiative 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  such  relations. 

One  more  resolution  was  presented: 

That  tbe  ser\*lce  of  international  exchanges  ^ould  be  developed  In  tbe  most 
complete  manner  In  tbe  participating  countries,  aud  that  Ufce  orgaolzatloQB 
should  be  created  in  tbe  other  States.— VIII.  Q.  7.     <M.  Sury,  Bmseltes.) 

In  connection  with  attending  this  congress  permission  was  given  me  to  visit 
tbe  principal  libraries  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  observations  were 
made  and  are  contained  In  a  series  of  notes  taken  down  at  the  time  for  refer- 
ence in  the  SmitbEonlan  Library.  Wbea  the  libraries  were  closed,  I  occupied 
m7  time  In  visiting  tbe  museums,  taking  notes  of  methods,  etc. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Faui.  BaocKm, 

Atalitant  Librarian. 
Dr.  Chables  D.  Walcott, 

Becretary  of  the  Bmithgonian  Inatitulion. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT, 

FOR  TUB  YEAR  BHDOKSJUNS  30.  1911. 


To  t/ie  Board  of  Begentg  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  show- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  including  the  work  placed  by 
Congress  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Board  of  Regents  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the 
International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astro- 
physical  Obsen-atory,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  genera]  report  reviews  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  proper, 
with  brief  paragraphs  relating  to  the  several  branches,  while  the 
appendix  presents  detailed  reports  by  those  in  direct  charge  of  the 
work.  Independently  of  the  present  report,  the  operations  of  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  are  fully 
treated  of  in  separate  volumes. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  ESTARLtSHMENT. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  an  establishment  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  10,  184C.  Its  statutory  members  are 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

THE  BOARD  OF  REIiENTR. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three  Members  of 
the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six 
citizens,  "  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  the  other  four  shall  he  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  State." 
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lu  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  board  I  may  here  record  that 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan,  resigned  on  January  15,  1912, 
after  an  honorable  service  as  Regent  for  25  years.  The  vacancy  thoe 
caused  was  Med  by  Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  who  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
had  formerly  been  a  Regent  from  1904  to  1909.  Representatives 
Scott  Ferris  and  Irrin  S.  Pepper  were  appointed  Regents  to  succeed 
Representatives  Howard  and  Mann.  The  roll  of  Regents  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows :  James  S.  Sherman,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Chancellor;  Edward  D.  ^\Tiite,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Unit«d  States;  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Member  of  the  Senate; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Augustus  O.  Bacon, 
Member  of  the  Senate;  John  Dalzell,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Scott  Ferris,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Irvin  S.  Pepper,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Andrew  D.  White,  citizen  of  New  York;  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
citizen  of  Washington,  D,  C;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware; 
Charles  F.  Choate,  jr.,  citizen  of  Massachu8ett£ ;  John  B.  Hender- 
son, jr.,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
citizen  of  Indiana. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  December  14,  1911, 
and  the  usual  supplementary  meeting  on  February  8,  1912.  The 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  and  the  annual  report  of  the  executive 
committee  are  printed  in  the  customary  form  and  the  details  need 
not  therefore  be  repeated  here. 

GENEiaL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  affairs  of  the  Institution  and  of  its  branches  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  year  with  success  and,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  interested.  The  work  covers  practically  the  entire  field  of 
natural  and  physical  science,  as  well  as  anthropological  and  archeo- 
logical  researches.  The  extent  of  that  work  is  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  the  funds  availiiblc.  I  referred  in  my  last  report  to  the 
establishment  of  a  trust  hmd  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  for  carrying 
on  certain  research  work,  and  T  desire  here  to  mention  the  generosity 
of  several  friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  provided  means  for 
engaging  in  certain  biological  expeditions. 

The  equipping  of  the  new  National  Museum  building  with  cases 
and  the  installation  of  the  collections  progressed  satisfactorily.  It 
is  anticipated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1913  the  building  will  be 
entirely  occupied  and  all  the  exhibition  halls  opened  to  the  public. 
The  great  extent  of  this  work  may  be  best  understood  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  exhibition  halls  embrace  an  area  of  about  220,000  square 
feet,  or  5  acres.  The  installation  had  been  so  thoroughly  planned 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Rathbun  and  his  associates  that  the  work  in 
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all  the  departments  has  advanced  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
fashion. 

Although  the  new  Museum  building  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
exhibition  of  natural-history  specimens,  the  main  floor  of  the  large 
central  hall  has  been  temporarily  given  up  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
collections  of  paintings  belonging  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  William  T.  Evans  has 
presented  137  paintings  illustrating  the  work  of  100  American  artists. 
This  extremely  valuable  collection  should  in  due  time  be  housed  in  a 
suitable  art  galleiy,  with  other  valuable  collections  of  this  character 
belonging  to  the  Government.  The  details  of  the  development  of  the 
Museum  system  and  accessions  made  to  the  collections  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  the  Museum. 

As  I  have  stated  in  previous  reports,  I  believe  it  desirable  to  estab- 
lish a  number  of  research  associateships  similar  to  the  Harriman 
tniKt  fund,  whereby  especially  capable  men  in  the  several  branches  of 
science  may  be  afforded  opportunities  for  research  work  without  the 
care  and  burden  of  administrative  duties,  and  with  full  assurance 
that  as  long  as  their  work  is  properly  conducted  it  will  be  continued, 
and  that  provision  will  be  made  for  them  when  incapacitated  for 
active  service.  The  field  for  scientific  investigation  is  extensive,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  worthy  projects  that  can  not  now  be  under- 
taken because  of  lack  of  means — projects  that  could  not  properly  be 
carried  on  through  Government  appropriation,  but  which  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  could  readily  undertake  were  the  means  available. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  organization  of  a 
Research  Corporation  in  which  the  Institution  is  particularly  in- 
terested. 

Research  Corporation. — Dr.  Frederick  G.  Cottrell,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  having  generously  offered  to  present  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  valuable  set  of  patents  relating  to  the  elec- 
trical precipitation  of  dust,  smoke,  and  chemical  fitmes,  it  seemed  to 
the  Regents  advisable,  for  various  reasons  incident  to  the  business 
management  of  the  patents,  that  there  be  organized  a  stock  corpora- 
tion which  could  take  title  to  the  patents  and  in  which  the  Institu- 
tion should  be  indirectly  represented  by  the  secretary  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  in  his  capacity  as  secretary.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Regents  being  acceptable  to  Dr.  Cottrell,  the  Research  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  was  accordingly  organized  and  incorporated 
by  certificate  executed  February  16,  1912,  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  York  February  26,  1912,  and  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York  Februnr>'  27.  1912. 

The  objects  of  the  Research  Corporation  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing circular: 
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BEBEABCH    COHPOKATIOn. 

Ttc  Research  Corporation  has  recently  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
Mate  of  New  Xork  aa  a  self-aupportlnK  means  of  farthering  Bt^entillc  and  tech- 
nical retiearch.  The  corporation  has  two  objects:  First,  to  acquire  Inv^itlons 
and  patents  and  to  mnke  them  more  available  In  the  arts  and  Industries.  n-hUe 
nslng  them  as  a  source  of  income ;  and.  second,  to  apply  all  profits  derived  from 
gacb  use  to  the  adyancement  of  technical  and  scientific  Investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation throngh  the  agencr  of  the  Smithsonian  Instltntton  and  estdt 
other  Bcimtlflc  and  educational  Institutions  and  societies  as  may  be  aelectad 
by  the  directors.  For  these  purposes  the  corporation  has  Iteen  capitalized  at 
{20.000,  divided  Into  200  shares,  but  the  chnrter  provides  that  no  dividends  shall 
be  paid  and  that  tlie  entire  net  profits  shall  be  devoted  to  research ;  all  the  dtock 
being  held  under  a  stockholders'  agreement,  which  recites  that  the  corporation 
has  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of  nidlng  and  encouraging  tecbnical  and 
scientific  research,  and  not  for  personal  or  individual  profit. 

At  the  present  time  many  discoveries  are  constantly  I>elng  made,  which  nn- 
donbtedly  possess  a  greater  or  less  potential  value,  but  which  are  literally  being 
allowed  to  go  to  wnste  for  lack  of  Ihorough  development.  This  Is  dne,  in  some 
cnses,  to  the  fact  that  the  inventors  are  mm  in  the  sen-Ice  of  the  Govemment- 
»r  In  the  universities  or  technical  schools,  who  are  retarded  either  by  official 
Itositlons,  lark  of  means,  or  reluctance  to  engage  In  commercial  enterprises;  and 
in  other  cases  ro  the  fact  that  a  dlocovery  made  Incidentally  In  tlie  laboratory 
of  a  manufacturing  corporation  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  pariicuar  purpose 
of  such  corporation.  True  coniiervatlon  demands  that  such  hy-prodncts  as 
these  shall  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  The  Research  Corporation  alms  to  supply  this  demand ;  and,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Ihe  universities,  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  investigation  already  begun  by  others  upon  lines  which 
promise  Important  results  imd  to  perfect  such  inventions  as  may  prove  to 
possess  commerctnl  value,  thun  bringing  scientific  Instltntlons  Into  closer  rela- 
tions with  industrial  activities  and  furiberlng  the  Improvements  of  Indnstrial 
processes. 

The  establishment  of  the  Research  Corporation  has  been  rendered  Inimedlately 
poBsible  by  the  acqulsltlOD.  through  the  gift  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Hlnen.  and  his  as.«ociateH.  of  a  valuable  set  of  imtents  relating 
to  the  precipitation  of  dust,  smoke,  and  chemical  fumes  by  the  use  of  electrical 
cnrreiiiK.  These  devU-es  have  already  been  tested  and  are  In  operation  In  ser- 
eral  Western  States,  and  are  fully  described  In  an  article  in  "  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  ".  for  August.  1011.  The  ownersbip  of  these  patents 
and  the  atclusive  control  of  them,  except  In  six  Western  St.itcw,  iit  once  iis^ures 
a  lertaln  amount  of  buRlness  to  the  con>oration.  and  it  alremly  has  contracts 
for  prellmluarj-  Installations  In  the  Garfield  Smelter  of  the  American  Smelter 
&  Refining  Co..  the  New  York  Edison  Co..  iind  the  Baltimore  Copper  Refinery. 
Numerous  Inquiries  b-tve  l)een  received  from  other  Important  plants. 

Besides  the  [tatents  which  have  already  been  transferred  to  the  corporaUon,  a 
number  of  others  In  various  fields  of  Industry  have  been  offered  by  officers  of 
the  OovemmeDt  and  scientific  institutions,  as  well  as  by  manufacturing  cor- 
porations holding  piitents  not  available  for  their  own  purposes.  A  similar  offer 
has  iilso  come  from  Germany,  through  Mr.  Rrwtn  Moller.  who  has  developed 
certain  Inventions  in  the  same  field  as  the  Cottrell  patents,  and  undoubtedly 
tber^  are  many  others  who  will  be  glad  to  have  their  InvenUoDs  atlllBed  for  Ihe 
benefit  of  scientific  research. 
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Tbe  management  of  the  corporation  IB  In  the  tiandB  of  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  buBlnees  aad  professional  men,  many  of  whom  have  had  experience 
in  large  Industrial  and  mlnlDg  enterprises.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Charles  Klrchhoff,  recentljr 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers;  Arthur  D.  Little,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  Hennen  Jennings,  of  Washington;  Gen. 
T.  Coleman  do  Pont,  of  Wilmington;  James  J,  Storrow,  Charles  A.  Stone,  and 
Prof.  Ellhn  Thomson,  of  Boston ;  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
applied  science  of  Cohimbia  University;  Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  president  of 
the  Development  and  Funding  Co. :  Tbomns  C.  Meadows,  vice  president  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Corporation,  and  Bmjamin  B.  I^awrence  and  John 
B.  Pine,  ot  New  York.  Lloyd  N.  Scott  is  the  secretary  and  Linn  Bradley  the 
engineer  of  tbe  corporation. 

The  Research  Corporation  Invites  correspondence  with  Industrial  concerns 
who  are  Interested  In  perfecting  their  operations. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  Researcb  Corporation,  No.  68 
Wall  Street.  New  York  City." 

The  Cottrel!  patents  cover  processes  used  in  the  precipitation  of 
solid  particles  from  gases  and  smoke  produced  in  smelters  and  cement 
plants.  Considerable  injury  has  been  suffered  by  orchards  and  crops 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cement  plants  in  California.  The 
Cottrell  processes  have  met  with  success  in  removing  the  particles  of 
cement  from  the  smoke  and  gases  of  such  plants  and  particles  of  lead 
and  other  metals  from  the  smoke  of  smelters,  as  well  as  the  abatement 
of  smoke  nuisances  in  general.  It  is  expected  by  Prof.  Cottrell  that 
there  will  be  great  economic  advantage  in  saving  the  solids  in  the 
gases  and  smoke. 

FINANCES. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  are  as  follows: 

DepoHted  in  the  Treaeurif  of  tbe  OniteiJ  States. 

Bequest  of  Smithson,  1846 „.  $513,160.00 

Residuary  legacy  of  Smithson.  1807 26,210. 6S 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income.  1887 108,620.37 

Bequest  of  Jumes  Hamilton,  1875 $1,000.00 

Accuniuliited  Interest  on  Hamilton  fund,  1805 1,000.00 

2.000.00 

Bequest  of  Slmeuu  Ilabel,  1880 _..  500.00 

Deposit  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds.  l.S-Sl 51.  SOO.  00 

Gift  ofThonijiB  Q.  Ilodgklns,  1891 200,000.00 

Part  of  reslduiirj-  legacy  of  Thomas  O.  Hodgklna.  1804 8,000.00 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income,  1003 __  20,000.00 

Re^duary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns 7,018.60 

Total  amount  of  fund  In  the  United  Stales  Ti-euanry iM4, 018. 60 

Registered  and  guaranteed  bonds  of  the  We«t  Shore  It.  R.  Co.  (par 
value),  part  of  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns 42,000.00 

Total  permanent  fund —    086,918.88 
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In  addition  to  the  above  tliere  are  four  pieces  of  real  estate 
bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  R.  S.  Avery,  some  of  which 
yield  a  nominal  rental,  and  all  are  free  from  taxation. 

That  part  of  the  fund  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Institution  and  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1894.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
bonds  is  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  iac<»ne  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$107,168.31,  was  derived  as  follows:  Interest  on  the  permanent  foun- 
dation, $58,375.12;  contributions  from  various  sources  for  specific 
purposes,  $21,150;  and  from  other  miscellaneous  sources,  $27,043.19; 
all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Institution. 

With  the  balance  of  $32,425.66  on  July  1,  1911,  the  total  resources 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $139,593.07.  The  disbursements, 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  $106,533.88,  leaving  a  balance  of  $33,060.09  on 
deposit  June  30, 1912,  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  In.stitution  was  charged  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement  of 
the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1912: 

Intemntlonal  Exchanges 932.000 

Amerit^an  EtbDOlogy 42,000 

ABtroijhyslcalObservBtory-- — —     IS.  000 

National  Museum: 

Furniture  and  flxtureB. 176.000 

Heating  and  Itghtlug. — 50.000 

Preservation  of  collections 300.000 

Books 2.000 

Postage POO 

Building  repairs 15.000 

Niilional  Zoological  Parij - lOU.OOii 

Intemallonnl  Catiilogue  of  Scientillc  Literature 7.500 

Total 742,000 

BXPLORATIOXS  ANI>  RESHAKCIIES. 

Scientific  explorations  and  researches  have  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution  as  far  as  its  limited 
income  and  the  generosity  of  its  friends  would  permit.  The  Na- 
tional Museum  has  participated  in  .some  of  these  enterprises  by  fur- 
nishing equipment  or  supplier  or  by  detailing  members  of  its  staff 
to  conduct  investigations  or  to  make  collections  that  are  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Museum,  Other  researches  made  through  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory  and  the  Bureau  of  American. Ethnology 
are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  tliis  report.  The  resources  of  the  Insti- 
tution not  being  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  plan  extensive  investjga- 
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lions  in  the  field  or  to  maintain  a  corps  of  collectors,  it  is  compelled 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  special  work  of  limited  scope,  but  of 
such  a  character  that  the  results  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  have  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  progress  of  science.  In  recent  years,  as 
in  the  whole  of  its  past  history,  the  Institution  has  had  the  aid  of 
public-spirited  citizens  and  the  cooperation  of  other  institutions 
and  of  the  several  branches  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
has,  in  turn,  cooperated  with  other  organizations  in  the  explora- 
tions which  they  have  conducted,  being  itself  benefited  thereby  and 
benefiting  those  with  which  it  has  been  associated. 

In  recent  years  opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  participating 
in  a  number  of  exploring  and  hunting  expeditions  organized  by 
private  enterprise,  whereby  scientific  collections  of  great  importance 
have  been  obtained.  These  collections,  with  those  from  other  sources, 
are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  for  exhibition  to  the  public 
or  for  promoting  scientific  studies. 

The  field  of  these  activities  of  the  Institution  has  been  world-wide, 
but  attention  has  been  recently  concentrated  on  Africa  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  rather  more  than  on  other  regions. 

STL'DIES  IN   CAMBRIAN  OEOLOOT  AND  FALBONTOLOOY. 

During  the  field  season  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  or  the  spring  and 
summer  of  lfll2,  I  continued  the  collecting  of  Cambrian  fossils  from 
the  famous  fossil  locality  above  Burgess  Pass,  north  of  Field,  British 
Columbia,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July  and  three  weeks  in  September. 

On  the  way  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  I  stopped  off  for  a  few  days 
to  examine  the  locality  on  Steep  Rock  Lake,  140  miles  west  of  Port 
Arthur,  where  the  oldest  pre-Cambrian  fossiliferous  rocks  occur.  I 
had  made  a  small  collection,  when,  by  the  swamping  of  the  canoe  in 
which  we  were  working  in  the  rapids  of  the  Seine  Eiver,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  lake,  Dr.  J.  W.  Truman,  my  guide  and  fellow  geolo- 
gist, of  the  Canadian  Survey,  was  drowned,  and  the  work  thus  most 
unfortunately  brought  to  a  close. 

Outfitting  at  Fitzhugh,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  I 
went  with  a  well-equipped  party  over  the  Yellowhead  Pass  on  the 
Continental  Divide,  leaving  the  line  of  the  railway  at  Moofse  River, 
17  miles  west  of  the  Pass.  The  Slooae  River  was  followed  up  to  it.s 
head  at  Moose  Pass,  where  we  passed  over  into  the  drainage  of  the 
Smoky  River,  making  several  camps  en  route.  The  final  camp  was 
made  at  Robson  Pass,  between  Berg  and  Adolphus  Lakes.  A  recon- 
naissance of  the  geological  section  from  Moose  Pass  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Robson  gave  approximntely  12,000  feet  in  thickness  of  the 
Cambrian  formations  and  3.000  feet  of  Ijower  Ordovician  strata. 
Fossil  beds  were  found  at  several  localities  in  this  section,  and  one 
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of  them  on  tite  east  gide  of  Mural  Glacier  promises  to  give  the  finest 
specimens  from  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  western  side  of  the 
continent. 

Many  photographs  were  taken  both  by  myself  and  Mr.  R.  C.  W. 
Lett,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  who  accompanied  the 
party  for  two  weeks. 

The  scenery  about  Mount  Robson  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  as  far  as  now  known.  The  glaciers  are  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  geology  presents  many  large  problems  for  solution. 
My  object  in  visiting  the  Mount  Robson  region  was  to  secure  data 
for  comparison  of  the  section  of  Cambrian  rocks  there  with  that  on 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  150  miles  to  the  south. 

RAINET    AFRICAN    EXPEDITION. 

The  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  under  Col.  Roosevelt,  had 
scarcely  returned  from  the  field  when  the  Institution  received  invi- 
tations to  participate  in  two  others,  organized  to  explore  the  same 
general  region. 

The  first  was  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey's  hunting  trip  to  British  East 
Africa  and  southern  Abyssinia,  where  Mr.  Rainey  especially  planned 
to  hunt  lions  with  a  pack  of  American  hounds.  The  nntural-hi.storj- 
collections  that  might  be  secured  were  offered  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  provided  an  expert  field  naturalist  be  sent  to  accmnpany 
him  and  prepare  such  of  the  game  collected  as  was  desired  for  ex- 
hibition or  scientific  study.  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Smithsonian  African  expedition  in  such  a  capacity,  was 
selected  and  departed  with  Mr.  Rainey  in  February,  1911.  The 
collection  made  has  been  estimated  to  contain  some  4,700  skins  of 
mammals,  together  T7ith  many  birds,  reptiles,  ami  other  animals, 
making  very-valuable  additions  to  the  present  African  collection  in 
the  Museum.  Nearly  all  of  the  material  is  from  localities  not 
covered  by  earlier  expeditions,  and  some  of  it  comes  from  points 
never  before  visited  by  naturalists.  The  collection  includes  the 
famous  series  of  lions  taken  by  Mr.  Rainey  with  his  American 
hounds,  as  described  in  his  well-known  lectures.  There  are  also 
many  specimens  of  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  including  the  harte- 
beests,  wildebeestes,  and  waterbucks,  as  well  as  buffaloes,  zebras, 
cheetahs,  monkeys,  and  rodents.  A  few  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros 
skins  and  one  elephant  were  also  collected. 

A  large  number  of  birds  were  secured,  including  some  of  the  rarest 
species.  Many  are  game  birds,  among  them  guinea  fowls  and  fran- 
colins  (which  resemble  our  partridges),  and  plantain  eaters,  crows, 
bustards,  vultures,  vulturine  guinea  fowl,  owls,  hawks,  kites,  secre- 
tary birds,  hombiUs,  pigeons,  parrots,  sun  birds,  flycatchers,  etc.,  are 
represented.    There  are  also  four  ostrich  eggs. 
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The  party  remained  in  the  field  nearly  a  year,  having  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Mombasa  on  February  18, 1911,  and  dispersing  about 
February  15,  1912,  at  Nairobi. 

The  territory  traversed  was  mostly  to  the  north  and  east  of  that 
covered  by  the  Smithsonian  expedition,  and  included  the  country 
lying  between  the  northern  part  of  British  East  Africa  and  southern 
Abyssinia. 

ntlCK  AFRICAN   ESPBDinON, 

A  further  natural-history  expedition  to  Africa  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ghilds  Frick,  of  New  York,  whose  object  was  to  secure  a  collection 
of  animals  from  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  regions  visited 
by  Col.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey,  covering  at  the  same  time  certain 
parts  of  Abyssinia,  northern  British  East  Africa,  and  the  country 
lying  about  Lake  Rudolf.  As  naturalist  of  this  party,  Dr.  Edgar  A- 
Meams,  of  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition,  was  chosen.  A  por- 
tion of  the  collection  of  birds  is  to  be  donated  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  Mr.  Frick,  and  already  several  hundred  specimens 
have  been  received. 

BIOLOOICAL   SURVEY   OF  THE   PANAMA    CANAL   ZONZ. 

*  As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  Institution  organized  in  1910 
a  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Ztme,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
War.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  confine  the  collections  to  the  Canal 
ZcMte  proper,  but  as  the  faunal  and  fioral  areas  extended  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  regimi,  it  was  decided  to  carry  the  work  into  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  a  step  which  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
that  Republic.  The  work  accomplished  has  been  very  valuable  to 
science,  including  collections  and  observations  of  vertebrate  animals, 
land  and  fresh  water  mollusks,  and  plants,  including  flowering  plants, 
grasses,  and  ferns. 

During  the  past  year  the  botanists  have  continued  their  studies, 
and  collections  have  been  made  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians, 
birds,  and  mammals,  and  special  studies  and  collections  have  been 
made  of  the  microscopic  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  zone. 

As  can  readily  be  imagined,  the  life  areas  on  the  zone  will  become 
confused  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  opened  and  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  watersheds  are  intermingled.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant on  that  account  that  the  present  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants  be  recorded  prior  to  that  time,  and  this  is 
especially  true  as  regards  the  life  of  the  fresh  waters  and  the  sea- 
coasts. 
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Pamphlets  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  descriptive  of  some 
of  the  new  or  specially  interesting  fcHms  of  animals  and  plants  cd- 
lected  by  the  survey,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  material  has  been 
worked  up  it  is  proposed  to  publish  general  accounts  of  all  the  vari- 
ous collections,  and  also  one  or  more  volumes  containing  a  summary' 
of  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

As  an  indication  of  the  biological  value  of  the  survey  of  the  zone 
I  may  mention  that  of  grasses  alone  about  150  species  were  collected, 
being  four  to  five  times  as  many  as  were  previously  known  from  that 
region.  In  the  collections  of  birds  and  mammals  there  are  likewise 
many  forms  new  to  science. 

SIBERIAN    EXFEDITION. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to  participate  in  a 
zoological  expedition  to  the  Altai  Mountain  region  of  the  Siberia- 
Mongolian  border,  Central  Asia,  an  exceedingly  interesting  territorj-, 
from  which  the  National  Museum  at  present  has  no  collections.  .V 
Museum  naturalist  was  detailed  to  accompany  him,  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  being  borne  by  Mr.  Lyman,  and  the  natural-historv 
collections  obtained  to  be  deposited  in  the  National  Musemn.  Al- 
though this  expedition  had  not  cmnpleted  its  work  at  the  close  of  tlw' 
fiscal  year,  yet  I  may  here  anticipate  some  of  its  results  by  stating 
that  the  Museum  will  probably  be  enriched  by  a  large  number  of 
interesting  specimens  of  birds  and  mammals. 

The  scene  of  the  survey  and  exploration,  the  Altai  Mountain  re- 
gion, is  a  pRrticularly  wild  country  and  quite  unsettled,  although  it 
is  well  stocked  with  gama  These  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the 
largest  of  the  wild  sheep,  which,  with  the  ibex,  will  fwrn  the  prin- 
cipal big  game  animals  sought  by  the  party,  but  a  general  collection 
of  smaller  mammals  and  of  birds  will  also  be  made. 

BORNEO  EXPEDITION. 

For  more  than  10  years  past  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  exploring  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  has  ^ven  all  his  natural- 
history  and  ethnological  collections  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  United  States  National  Museum.  These  collections,  so  far  as 
the  vertebrates  are  concerned,  are  the  most  important  ever  received 
by  the  Museum  from  any  one  person.  Through  illness,  Dr.  Abbott 
has  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  exploration,  but  his  interest  in  the 
Instituticwi  has  not  abated.  He  has  engaged  the  services  of  a  col- 
lector and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institution  funds  for 
continaing  the  explorations  he  bad  begun  in  Borneo. 

The  field  work  will  be  carried  on  in  eastern  Dutch  Borneo,  the 
natural  history  of  which  is  practically  unknown.    Nothing  relating 
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to  it  has  been  published,  and  there  are  no  collections  from  this  region 
in  the  United  States,  although  the  National  Museum  has  some  from 
the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Borneo.  The  Institution  is  fortunate  in 
having  this  opportunity  to  study  a.  country  practically  unknown  to 
zoologists.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  a  quantity  of  interesting  material, 
including  the  characteristic  mammals  of  the  country,  such  as  orangs, 
deer,  wild  pigs,  squirrels  and  smaller  rodenU,  and  possibly  specimens 
of  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir. 

mOLOOICAL  SCR^-ET  IN   THE  CANADIAN   ROCKIEB. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  GrOTemment  and  of  Dr. 
A.  O.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  enabled,  in  the  summer  of  1911,  to  send  a 
small  party  of  naturalists  to  accompany  Dr.  Wheeler  on  his  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  British  Columbia  and  Alberta  boundary 
line  and  the  Mount  Robson  region.  The  party  started  in  June  and 
returned  in  October,  1911.  The  expedition  was  very  successful  in 
obtaining  a  collection  covering  practically  all  the  birds  and  mammals 
inhabiting  this  previously  unworked  territory,  together  with  many 
insects  and  botanical  specimens.  The  land  surveyed  included  the 
territory  lying  about  this  mountain  in  the  heart  of  the  Canadian 
Bockies,  comprising  the  most  nigged  and  broken  country  imaginable. 
Amid  this  wonderful  scenery  Mount  Robson  rises  in  titanic  outline, 
the  highest  peak  in  Canada,  probably  between  14,600  and  15,000  feet 
high,  and  surrounding  it  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  in  all  directions 
lies  the  6eld  of  the  survey.  In  this  wild  and  unclaimed  country  the 
party  of  naturalists  remained  nearly  four  months,  protected  by 
special  permits  from  the  Canadian  Government.  The  collection 
includes  some  900  specimens  of  birds  and  mammals,  the  latter  being 
of  all  kinds  from  tiny  shrews  to  caribou  and  bears.  One  enormous 
grizzly  bear  was  obtained  by  a  fortunate  shot.  Much  fine  material 
for  exhibition  groups  was  secured,  including  a  series  of  caribou, 
mountain  goats,  mountain  sheep,  beavers,  and  many  varieties  of 
smaller  animals. 

ANTHROFOLOOICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  SIBERU   AND  HONOOUA. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  arrangements  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorities  of  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  San 
Diego,  California,  in  1915,  to  carry  on  some  interesting  researches 
bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians.  It  was  planned  that 
Dr.  Hrdlicka,  of  the  \ational  Museum,  should  trace,  at  least  in  a 
preliminary  way,  the  remnants  of  the  stock  of  people  from  which  in 
all  probability  the  American  race  branched  off.  This  is  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  research  in 
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American  anthropology.  He  was  to  visit  the  upper  Yenisei  regioD 
of  Siberia,  carrying  on  his  studies  and  collections  for  the  Museum 
and  the  exposition.  Prom  upper  Yenisei  he  will  go  to  Irkutsk  and 
such  other  parts  of  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  as  he  may  have  time  to 
visit.  After  leaving  Siberia  be  would  visit  Kiachtata  in  Chineae 
Turkestan,  Mongolia,  and  then  follow  the  road  to  Urga,  whence  he 
will  proceed  along  the  old  caravan  route  to  China  proper. 

Among  the  natives  of  the  Yenisei  are  found  physical  types  that 
seem  in  every  essential  respect  to  be  identical  with  the  American 
Indian.  This  type  extends  from  the  Yenisei  as  far  as  Tibet  and  it 
is  the  plan  of  Dr.  HrdliJ^ka  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  numerous 
and  little  known  peoples  to  be  found  in  these  regions,  among  whom 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  extensions  of  the  same  most  interesting 
physical  type  which  we  know  exists  in  the  former  place.  It  is  his  in- 
tention to  ccnne  into  close  contact  with  as  many  of  the  native  tribes 
as  possible,  securing  photographs  and  casts  of  the  individuals  as 
well  as  some  material  objects. 

ANTIQUITT  OP  UAN  IN  EUBOFE. 

A  small  grant  was  made  to  enable  Dr.  Hrdlicka  to  make  some  spe- 
cial studies  on  the  antiquity  of  man  in  Europe,  especially  in  view  of 
recent  discoveries  of  remains  of  prehistoric  man  that  seem  to  indicate 
great  antiquity.    The  results  of  his  work  have  not  yet  been  published. 

RESEABCHES  UNDEB  TIIE  HODOKINS  PtJND. 

A  limited  ^rrant  has  been  made  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  to  enable 
Mr.  Anders  Knutson  Angstrom  to  make  certain  observations  on  noc- 
turnal radiation  from  the  earth  at  Bassour,  Algeria,  in  connection 
with  observations  to  determine  the  variability  of  the  sun,  which  have 
been  in  progress  there  under  Mr.  Abbot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory.  The  results  of  Mr.  Angstrom's  researches  are 
awaited  with  interest. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  Institution  has  arranged  for 
the  distribution  to  various  parts  of  the  world  of  standard  silver  disk 
pyrheiiometers  designed  by  Mr.  Abbot,  of  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory, with  a  view  of  securing  accurate  data  and  more  exact  knowledge 
of  Kolar  radiation  and  the  influence  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
upon  it. 

A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  is  devoted  to  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of  man.  There  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  a  numl>er  of  papers  on  "  Expired  air,"  "  Or- 
ganic matter  in  air,"  "The  air  of  towns,"  and  other  phases  of  this 
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general  subject.  There  is  now  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hill, 
associated  with  Dr.  Martin  Flack  and  other  investigators  of  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  College,  a  paper  discussing  the  results  of 
experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  our 
health  and  comfort  in  confined  and  crowded  places. 

SMrrHSONIAN    TABLE   AT  NAPLES   ZOOLOGICAL    STATION. 

For  the  past  19  years  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  maintained 
a  table  for  the  use  of  American  biologists  at  the  Naples  Zoolt^cal 
Station.  This  table  affords  exceptional  opportunities  fen*  the  study 
of  marine  life,  and  it  is  believed  that  through  its  use  the  cause  of 
biological  science  Ims  been  much  advanced. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Sergius  Morgulis,  a  Parker  Traveling 
Fellow  from  Harvard,  which  was  approved  for  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  was  continued  until  July  22,  1911. 

Dr.  Ch.  Zeleny,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  was  appointed 
for  one  month,  including  part  of  June  and  July,  continued  his  occu- 
pancy until  July  26,  1911.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  no  report 
had  been  received  from  Dr.  Zeleny  in  regard  to  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  Femandus  Payne,  assistant  professor  of  zoology  at  the  In- 
diana University,  carried  on  researches  at  Naples  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  1912.  His  studies  included:  {a)  Selective 
fertilization,  (b)  Cleavage  factors,  and  {c)  Some  pressure  experi- 
ments. In  a  brief  report  on  his  work,  Dr.  Payne  states  that  he  has 
(1)  completed  a  paper  on  "The  Chromosomes  of  Grylloptalpa 
horedlit"  {2)  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  on  Gryllotalpa 
wlgaria,  and  expects  to  study  the  question  of  synapsis,  ring  forma- 
tion, chondriosomes,  and  the  sex  chromosomes  in  this  form. 

When  the  same  period  is  selected  by  more  than  one  student  the 
earliest  application  is  considered  first,  the  approval  of  the  later  ones 
becoming  necessarily  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  station  to  pro- 
vide for  more  than  one  Smithsonian  appointee  at  the  same  time. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  obliging  courtesy  shown  in  this  connec- 
tion to  appointees  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  director  of 
the  station  often  permits  appointments  to  the  seat  which  would  other- 
wise be  impracticable. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  aid  of  the  advisory  committee  in  examin- 
ing and  reporting  on  applications  for  the  table  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  of  great  service  to  the  Institution  and  is  very  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Institution  has  renewed  the  lease  of  the  table  for  another 
period  of  three  years. 
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PUBLICATIOKS. 

One  of  the  chief  agencies  of  the  Institution  in  promoting  "  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  "  is  the  publication  and  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  world  of  the  series  of  "  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  the  "  Snithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections," 
and  the  Smithsonian  Annual  Report.  These  three  series  constitute 
the  publications  of  the  Institution  proper  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  annual  report,  are  printed  entirely  at  the  expend  of  Smithsonian 
funds.  Other  publications  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Insti- 
tution, but  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  include  the  Proceedings, 
Bulletin,  and  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum; 
the  Bulletin  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy ;  and  the  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

The  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  "  is  a  quarto  series 
begun  in  1848,  which  now  comprises  35  volumes  of  about  600  pages 
each,  including,  up  to  the  present  time,  148  memoirs.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  these  memoirs  is  that  they  are  discussions  of  exten- 
sive original  investigations,  constituting  important  additions  to 
knowledge, 

The  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  "  is  an  octavo  series 
containing  papers  of  varj-ing  length,  from  two  or  three  pages  to  an 
entire  volume,  being  special  reports  on  particular  subjects  of  bio- 
logical or  physical  research,  classified  tabular  compilations,  tables  of 
natural  constants,  bibliographies,  and  other  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  scientific  worker  or  student.  This  series  was 
begim  in  1862  and  now  numbers  60  volumes  of  about  800  pages  each, 
with  an  aggregate  of  several  thousand  articles. 

Limited  editions  of  each  memoir  in  the  "  Contributions  "  and  of 
articles  in  the  "  Collections "  are  distributed  to  specialists  in  the 
subjects  treated,  but  the  principal  distribution  of  these  series  during 
the  last  60  years  has  been  to  about  1,100  large  libraries  and  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  known  as  the  Smith- 
sonian Report,  is  printed  under  congressional  appropriation  and  in 
much  larger  editions  than  the  other  series.  It  is  in  great  measure  a 
popular  work,  containing,  besides  the  official  report  on  the  businesi^ 
operations  of  the  Institution,  a  general  appendix  made  up  of  30  or 
more  original  or  selected  articles  Ivenring  on  particular  advances  in 
human  knowledge  and  discoveries  and  showing  the  progress  of 
science  in  nil  its  branches.     It  is  a  publication  much  sought  after. 

Smithsonian  C'ontnbiitions  to  Knowhdge. — The  Langley  Memoir 
on  Mechanical  Flight,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  several 
years,  was  completed  and  published  in  August,  1911.  It  is  a  work 
of  330  pages  of  text  and  101  plates  of  illustrations.  It  is  the  third 
memoir  in  volume  27  of  the  "  Contributions,"  following  Secretatr 
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Langley's  "  Experiments  in  Aerodynamics,"  and  "  The  Internal 
Work  of  the  Wind,"  published  in  1891  and  1893,  respectively.  The 
present  memoir  was  in  preparation  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Langley's 
death  in  1906,  and  the  part  recording  experiments  from  1887  to  1896 
was  written  by  him.  The  chapters  discussing  experiments  from  1897 
to  1903  were  written  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Manly,  who  became  chief 
assistant  to  Mr.  Langley  in  1898. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Memoir,  Mr.  Manly  says ; 

The  present  volume  on  MecLaulcal  Flight  euiidlsis,  us  the  title-page  Indicates, 
ol  two  parts.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  long  nnd  notiible  aeries  at  early  es- 
perlments  with  smalt  modelB,  was  written  almost  entirely  by  Secretary  Langley, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Uuffaker  iind  Mr.  G.  L,  Fowler,  In  1897.  Such 
chapters  as  were  not  complete  have  been  finlBhed  by  the  writer  und  are  easily 
noted,  as  tliey  are  written  In  the  third  person.  It  bna  been  snbjected  only  to 
such  revlf^ion  an  It  would  have  received  hud  Mr,  Langley  lived  to  sii|ierviee  this 
publication,  and  hits  therefore  the  highest  value  as  nn  historical  record.  The 
composition  of  the  second  part,  dealing  with  the  later  e.xperlnieiits  with  the 
original  and  also  new  models  and  the  conatnictlon  of  the  larger  aerodrome,  has 
necessarily  devolved  u|)on  nie.  This  is  In  entire  accordance  with  the  plan 
formed  by  Mr.  I.augley  when  1  began  to  work  with  him  In  ISDs,  but  It  la  to 
me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  manuscript  in  Us  final  form  has  not  bad 
the  advantage  of  his  criticism  and  suggestions.  If  tbe  reader  should  feel  that 
any  of  the  descriptions  or  statements  In  this  part  of  the  volume  leave  something 
to  be  desired  in  fullness  of  detail.  It  Is  hoiied  that  some  allowance  niuy  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  written  In  the  scanty  and  scattered  moments  that 
could  be  snatched  from  work  In  other  lines  which  made  heavy  demands  upon 
the  writer's  time  and  strength.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that  sufficient  data 
are  given  to  enable  nny  eomiietent  engineer  to  understand  thoroughly  even  the 
moat  complicated  phases  of  tbe  work. 

Persons  who  tare  only  for  the  accompli  shed  fact  muy  be  Inclined  to  underrate 
tbe  interest  and  value  of  this  record.  But  even  they  may  be  reminded  Ibat  but 
for  such  patient  and  unremliti&s  devotion  nn  la  here  enrej^atered  the  now 
accomplished  fact  of  mechanical  flight  would  still  remain  tbe  wild  unrealized 
dream  which  It  was  for  so  many  centuries. 

To  such  men  as  Mr.  JjinRley  itn  iin successful  experiment  la  not  a  failure,  but 
a  means  of  instruction,  a  necefiNirj'  and  often  nn  Invaluiihle  stepping  stone  to 
the  desired  end.  The  trials  of  the  hirjre  aerodrome  In  tlie  autumn  of  1003,  to 
which  tbe  curiosity  of  the  public  and  the  sensationalism  of  the  newspapers  gave 
a  character  of  fimillty  neier  dealred  by  -Mr.  I.tngley,  were  to  bim  merely  mem- 
bers of  a  loUR  series  of  experiments,  as  much  so  aa  any  triiil  of  one  of  the  small 
uerodromea  or  even  of  one  of  the  earliest  rubbernlriven  models.  Had  his 
health  and  sirenctb  beeu  siiared.  he  would  have  (tone  on  with  bis  exiierlments 
undlacournged  by  these  iicctdents  In  launching  iind  nndeterred  by  criticism  and 
misunderstanding. 

Moreover,  It  is  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ijiugley's  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  Is  nut  to  be  measured  solely  by  what  he  himself  accom- 
plished, important  as  that  Is.  lie  began  his  Investigations  at  a  time  wlion  not 
only  the  general  public  but  even  the  most  progressive  men  of  science  thought  of 
mecbnstcal  flight  only  as  a  subject  for  ridicule,  and  both  by  his  epoch-making 
Inveatlgatlona  In  aerodynamics  and  by  his  devotion  to  tbe  subject  of  flight 
Itself  he  helped  to  transform  Into  a  field  of  si-lentllic  Inquiry  what  had  before 
been  almost  entirely  In  the  possession  of  visionaries. 
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Tbe  orlgliml  plans  for  this  publication  provided  for  a  third  part,  coTering  tbe 
experimental  data  obtained  in  tests  of  curved  aorfaces  and  propellers.  Owing 
to  tbe  pressure  of  other  matters  on  the  writer,  the  preparation  of  this  third 
part  Is  not  yet  complete  and  is  reserved  for  later  publication. 

Smithsonian  MiaceUaneous  Collections. — In  this  series  there  were 
published  during  the  past  year  35  papers  forming  parts  of  three 
volumes  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics.  I  may  mention  the 
Hamilton  lecture  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  on  "Infection  and  Recovery 
from  Infection,"  three  papers  by  your  secretary  on  Cambrian  Geology 
and  Paleontology,  several  papers  descriptive  of  new  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  birds,  mammals,  and  other  animals  and  plants  from  Smith- 
sonian expeditions  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Africa,  and  Canada, 
as  enumerated  in  the  editor's  report  on  another  page,  and  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  "  The  Natives  of  the  Kharga  Oasis,  Egypt,"  by  Dr. 
Hrdli(!ka,  who  discusses  tbe  physical  measurements  and  other  obser- 
vations made  by  him  on  these  people  dwelling  in  an  oasis  130  miles 
west  of  Luxor,  the  ancient  Thebes.    Dr.  Hrdlicka  says: 

The  tfpe  of  the  Kharga  natives  U  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  negro. 
It  Is,  according  to  all  ludlcatlone,  fuDdameDtally  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  nc«- 
negrold  Valley  Egyptians.  It  Is  In  all  probability  a  composite  of  closely  related 
northeastern  African  and  southwestern  Asiatic,  or  "hamltic"  and  "  Semitic " 
ethnic  elements,  and  Is  to  be  classed  with  these  as  part  of  tbe  sontbem  exteuslon 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  subdivision  of  the  wblte  race. 

Judging  from  tbe  mummies  of  tbe  Oasis  Inhabitants  from  the  second  to  flflh 
centuries  A.  D.,  exlinmed  iit  El  Baguat,  tbe  type  of  the  present  noonegrold 
Khai^  natives  Is  sobxtantfally  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  population  ot  the 
Oasis  during  tbe  first  pnrt  of  the  Christian  era.  The  nature  of  the  population 
of  tbe  Oasfs  In  more  ancient  times  can  only  be  determined  by  skeletal  mat«ial 
from  the  ancient  cemeteries. 

Smithsonian  report. — The  annual  report  for  1910,  issued  during 
the  past  year,  contained  in  the  general  appendix  34  interesting 
papers  of  tlie  usual  high  character,  and  of  many  of  them  it  was  neces- 
sary to  publish  extra  editions  to  meet  the  public  demand.  The  re- 
port for  1911  was  all  in  type  before  the  year  closed,  but  unavoidable 
delays  prevented  its  publication. 

Zoological  nomenclature. — In  continuation  of  the  series  of  Opin- 
ions Rendered  by  the  International  Commismon  on  Zoological 
Nomenclature,  there  were  published  two  pamphlets  cwitaining  Opin- 
ions 30  to  37  and  38  to  51.  The  Institution  cooperates  with  this 
commission  by  providing  clerical  assistance  for  its  secretary  in 
Washington  and  in  the  publication  of  its  Opinicms.  In  connection 
with  the  summary  of  each  opinion  there  is  printed  a  statement  of 
the  case  and  the  discussion  thereon  by  members  of  the  commission. 
The  rules  to  be  followed  in  submitting  cases  for  opinion'  as  laid 
down  by  the  commission  are  as  follows: 

lOD.  Dr.  Ch.  WudeU  8tll«& 
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1.  The  commlBslou  does  not  uudertake  to  act  an  a  blbll<^rapblc  or  nomen- 
clatural  bureau,  but  rather  as  an  ndvlser  In  connection  with  the  more  difficult 
and  disputed  cases  of  nomenclature. 

2.  All  casea  submitted  should  be  accompanied  by  (a)  a  concise  statement 
of  the  point  at  Issue,  <&)  the  full  arguments  on  both  sides  In  case  a  disputed 
point  Is  Involved,  and  (c)  complete  nnd  exact  bibliographic  references  to  every 
book  or  article  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue. 

The  more  complete  the  data  wlien  llie  cnse  Is  Bubmltted  the  more  promptly 
can  It  be  acted  upon. 

a.  Of  necesalty,  cases  submitted  with  Incomplete  bibliographic  references 
can  not  be  studied  and  must  be  returned  by  tbe  commission  to  the  sender. 

4.  Cases  upon  which  an  opinion  is  desired  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of 
tbe  commission,  but — 

6.  la  order  tliat  the  work  of  tbe  commission  may  be  confined  as  much  aa 
possible  to  the  more  difflcait  nnd  the  disputed  cases,  it  Is  urged  tbat  zoologists 
study  the  code  and  settle  for  themselves  as  many  ciisea  as  possible. 

Museum  publications. — There  were  published  during  the  year  the 
annual  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  the  National 
Museum  for  1911,  50  miscellaneous  papers  of  the  Proceedings,  3 
Bulletins,  and  5  parts  of  Contributions  from  the  Xational  Herbariiun. 

Ethnological  publicaiiona. — The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
published  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  containing  a  paper  on 
"The  Omaha  Tribe,"  and  Bulletin  47  on  the  Biloxi  and  Ofo 
languages. 

Reports  of  historical  &nd  painotic  societies. — In  accordance  with 
the  national  charters  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
annual  reports  of  those  oi^anizations  were  submitted  to  the  Institu- 
tion and  communicated  to  Congress. 

Committee  on  printing  and  publication. — The  advisory  committee 
on  printing  and  pablication  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
continued  to  examine  manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  the 
branches  of  the  Institution  and  has  considered  various  questions 
ccmceming  public  printing  and  binding.  Twenty-one  meetings  of 
the  committee  were  held  during  the  year  and  156  manuscripts  were 
passed  upon.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  True,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, chairman;  Mr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Director  of  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory;  Mr.  W.  I.  Adams,  disbursing  officer  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Naticmal 
Zoological  Park;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  editor  of  the  Smithsonian 
lostitntion;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology;  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of 
geology.  United  States  National  Mtiseum;  and  Dr.  Lecuihard 
Stejneger,  head  curator  of  biology.  United  States  National  Museum. 

Allotments  for  printing. — ^The  allotments  to  tbe  Institution  and  its 
branches,  under  the  head  of  *'  Public  printing  and  binding,**  during 
tbe  past  fiscal  year,  aggit^ting  $72,900,  were,  ts  far  as  practicable, 
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expended  prior  to  June  30.    The  allotments  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1913,  aggregating  $74,900,  are  as  follows: 

For  tlie  Smithsonlnn  Infllltiition.  for  printing  nixl  binding  nnnnal  tp- 
portB  of  the  Board  of  Reg^ts,  with  general  appendixes {10.000 

5'or  ibe  fliiiiiinl  rciMirts  of  the  Nntlonal  Museum,  with  geneml  appen- 
dixes, and  for  printing  Inbels  and  blanks,  and  for  the  bulletins  and 
Droceedlngs  of  the  National  Museum,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not 
eiceed  4,000  copies,  and  blndlnR,  In  half  turkey  or  mnterinl  not  morw 
expensive,  acleritlflc  hooks  and  paniphlete  presented  to  or  acquired 
by  the  National  Museum  library 34.000 

For  the  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Amerlenn  Eth- 
nology, and  for  mlscellaneons  printing  and  blading  for  the  bnreeit 21.000 

For  mlBcellaneouB  printing  and  binding : 

TnteniHllou,nl   Kxchnngee 200 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Uterature 100 

National  Zoological  Park 200 

For  mlacel  ill  neons  printing  and  binding  for  the  Astrophystcal  ribserva- 
tory.  $400,  and  for  1,500  ooplea  of  volume  3  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Astropbyslcai    Obttenatory,   $2,000 _ 2,400 

For  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 7,000 

Total — -     74,900 

Distribution  of  publications. — There  was  under  discussion  beftHv 
cranmittees  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  later 
enacted  into  law,  certain  proposed  measures  which  particularly  affect 
the  practice  of  the  Institution  and  it  branches  in  the  distribution  of 
publications.  As  finally  passed  by  Congress  the  law  requires  that 
all'  Government  publications  must  be  mailed  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  mailing  lists  or  labels  being  forwarded  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  Regents'  meeting  in  February  last,  the  secretary  called  the 
attention  of  tlie  board  to  the  proposed  legislation  and  stated  that  the 
publications  of  the  Institution  are  not  an  incidental  result  of  its 
work  but  something  planned  for  and  systematically  executed.  The 
Institution  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  principal  scientific  and  art 
establishments  of  tlie  world,  and  with  experts  in  science  and  art 
who  are  promoting  work  in  a  line  with  its  own,  or  who  are  in  posi- 
tions to  help  in  securing  collections,  information,  or  advice.  The 
actual  labor  of  wrapping,  labeling,  and  handling  the  Smithsonian 
report  had  been  furnished  by  the  Institution  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  feared  that  the  transfer  of  the  actual  work  of 
distribution  of  the  publications  of  the  Institution  and  its  branches 
to  another  cstablislmient  would  distinctly  tend  to  defeat  the  well- 
considered  plans  under  which  it  has  been  conducted  heretofore. 

The  law  as  enacted  requires  the  transfer  to  the  Public  Printer  by 
October  1  of  all  publications  on  hand,  and  that  distribution  shall 
thereafter  be  made  from  his  office.  This  measure  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  two  series  of  publicatims  published  at  the  private 
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expense  of  the  Institution.  The  question  in  the  main  seems  to  be  one 
affecting  the  promptness  of  distribution,  which  is  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  scientific  works,  and  it  is  hoped  no  serious 
disadvantages  may  result  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  law. 


The  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  made  up  of  several 
constituent  parts.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Smithsonian 
deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  libraries  of  the  National 
Museum  and  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  There  was  added  to 
the  Smithsonian  deposit  during  the  past  year  a  total  of  21,863  pub- 
lications, the  equivalent  of  14,560  volumes,  consisting  very  largely 
of  works  on  the  various  branches  of  science  and  art. 

To  the  Museum  library  there  were  added  1,791  books,  3,608  pam- 
phlets, and  276  parts  of  volumes,  making  the  present  total  in  that 
library  about  42,000  volumes,  70,000  unbound  papers,  besides  manu- 
scripts, maps,  charts,  and  other  material.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  divide  the  Museum  library  into  two  principal  parts  by  as- 
sembling all  books  on  zoology,  paleontology,  geology,  ethnology,  and 
archeology  in  the  new  building. 

LANGLEnf    MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

A  design  in  plaster  for  the  memorial  tablet  commemorative  of  the 
aeronautical  work  of  the  late  Secretary  Langley  was  submitted  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Regents  by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  John 
Flanagan,  and  accepted  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  board. 
The  tablet  will  be  cast  in  bronze  and  erected  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Smithsonian  building.  The  tablet,  which  is  in  relief,  measures  4 
feet  6  inches  high  by  2  feet  5  inches  wide.  It  represents  Mr.  Langley 
seated  on  a  terrace  where  he  has  a  clear  view  of  the  heavens,  and  in 
a  meditative  mood  is  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  while  in  bis  mind 
he  sees  his  aerodrome  soaring  above  them. 

The  lettering  upon  the  tablet  is  as  follows: 

SAMUEL  PIEnPOXT  I^NOLET 

1834-1906 
Secretary  of  the  SmlthBonixn  Institution 


"  I  bare  brought  to  a  close  tbe  jwrtlon  of  the-  work  which  seemed  to  be  fi)e- 
clally  mine,  the  demonstration  of  the  prncticabllit;  of  mecbnnical  fllKht. 

"  Tbe  great  uDlvereal  btghway  overbead  Is  now  soon  to  be  opened." — Laholrt, 
IWtt. 
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HAMILTON  LECTURE. 

The  third  Hamilton  fund  lecture  of  the  Smithstmian  Institution 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Kockefeller  Institut* 
for  Medical  Research,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  United  States 
Kational  Museum,  February  8,  1912. 

The  title  of  the  lecture  was  "  Infection  and  Recovery  from  Infec- 
tion," an  investigation  to  which  Dr.  Flexner  has  given  especial  study 
for  several  years. 

In  his  treatment  of  this  vital  and  interesting  subject  the  speaker 
covered  a  broad  field  of  medical  science,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  to  laymen. 
Dr.  Flexner  touched  upon  the  following  points : 

The  part  played  by  bacteria,  protozoa,  and  sutonicroscopic  pan- 
sites  in  causing  infection  was  described,  and  emphasis  laid  up<Mi  the 
occurrence  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  many  kinds  of  disease- 
producing  germs.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  excluded  by  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  was  discussed,  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
enter  the  body  by  these  channels  when  they  were  imperfect.  In  this 
way  a  variety  of  diseases  is  produced,  including  diphtheria,  menin- 
gitis, and  probably  infantile  paralysis.  The  germs  that  enter  the 
body  encounter  a  second  and  even  more  efficient  set  of  defenses 
in  the  blood  with  its  devouring  white  corpuscles.  When  disease 
appears,  in  spite  of  and  because  of  inadequacy  in  the  defensive 
mechanisms,  then  the  body,  under  the  influence  of  the  parasitic  germs, 
sets  about  creating  new  defensive  principles  through  the  process  of 
immunization.  It  is  immunizaticHi  that  vaccinatiMi  produces,  which 
is  a  protection  to  smallpox ;  and  it  is  through  purposive  immunizatioo 
of  animals  that  the  curative  serums  are  prepared,  that  by  injection 
bringing  about  an  artificial  and  premature  cessation  of  such  diseases 
as  diphtheria  and  epidemic  meningitis.  The  part  played  by  insects 
in  transmitting  malaria,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  relapsing 
fever  was  sketched,  and  the  varying  susceptibilities  to  disease  of 
different  races,  species,  and  individuals  dwelt  on  and  in  part  ex- 
plained, on  the  basis  of  known  facts  of  immunity  to  and  virulence 
of  the  germ  causes  of  disease. 

The  above  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  Hamilton  lectures.  In  1871 
James  Hamilton,  a  retired  lawyer  of  Carlisle,  PennsprlTania, 
bequeathed  $1,000  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  appropriated  biennially  by  the  secretary  for  some 
contribution,  paper,  or  lecture  on  any  scientific  or  useful  subject 
which  he  might  select.  As  the  sum  was  somewhat  limited  to  ade- 
quately carry  out  the  dcnor's  wishes,  the  interest  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  until  the  amount  was  doubled,  and  the  Institution  then 
created  a  series  of  lectures,  known  as  the  Hamilt^m  Fond  Lectures. 
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The  first,  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  on  "  The  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States,  with  some  hints  toward  its  reform,"  was  given 
in  1905,  and  the  second,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  on  "  Some  recent 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sun,"  was  delivered  in  1908. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES   AND  CEI.EBRATIONS. 

The  Tnetitntion  each  year  receives  invitatitms  to  numerous  scien- 
tific congresses  and  celebrations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  but 
as  funds  are  not  available  for  the  expenses  of  delegates  few  of  these 
invitations  can  be  accepted.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  representation  by  collaborators  of  the  Institution 
who  are  visiting  the  localities  on  official  or  private  business. 

Congress  of  Americanista. — Dr.  AleS  Hrdli^ka  was  appointed 
representative  of  the  Institution  and  designated  as  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Eighteenth  International  Congress  of  Ameri- 
canists held  in  London  May  27  to  June  1,  1912.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Hrdlicka,  the  State  Department  also  designated  Miss  Alice  Fletcher, 
Dr.  George  Grant  MacCurdy,  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Dr.  G.  B.  Gor- 
don, Rev.  Charles  W.  Currier,  Prof.  Marshall  H.  Saville,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Peabodj  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at 
that  congress. 

The  Xineteenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  has  been 
invited  to  meet  in  Washington  in  1914,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hodge,  and  Dr.  AleS  Hrdlicka  have  been  appointed  an  auxili- 
ary committee  to  represent  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  connection 
with  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  details  respecting  the  proposed 
meeting. 

Actidemy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. — The  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  held  its  centenary  anniversary  in 
Philadelphia,  March  19,  20,  and  21,  1912.  At  this  celebration  the 
Institution  and  its  branches  were  represented  by  the  secretary.  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Walcott;  Dr.  Richard  Bathbun,  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  ffational  Museum;  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
True,  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  Library  and  Exchanges;  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  in  charge,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology;  and  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  head  curator  of  biology, 
United  States  National  Museum;  and  Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  associate 
in  Zoology,  United  States  National  Museum.  The  secretary  also 
represented  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  this  occasion. 

Arckeological  Congress. — At  the  request  of  the  Institution,  the 
State  Department  designated  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Frotliingham  and 
Prof.  George  M.  Whicher  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Third  International  Archeological  Congress  at  Rome, 
October  9  to  16, 1912. 
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PrehUtoric  Anthropology. — Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  Dr.  Charles  Pea- 
body,  and  Dr.  George  Grant  MacCurdy  were  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Fourteenth  Intemationat 
Congress  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Archeology  at  Geneva, 
September  9  to  15, 1912. 

Congress  of  Orientalists. — Dr.  Paul  Haupt  was  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Smithscmian  Institution  and  designated  as  delegate 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Fifteenh  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  held  at  Athens,  April  7  to  14,  1912.  Additional  dele- 
gates on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Prof.  C.  Washburn  Hop- 
kins, Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  and  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  ]'r.  (Un- 
foreseen circumstances  later  prevented  Prof.  Jackson  from  attending.) 

Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demographi/. — The  Fifteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  invited  by  the 
Government,  through  the  State  Department,  to  meet  in  Washington, 
September  23  to  28,  1912.  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  depart- 
ment to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  ccnnmittee  on  organization.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  anthropology  in  the  National 
Museum,  has  been  appointed  as  representetive  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  the  interdepartmental  committee  to  consider  the 
preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  congress.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30, 1912,  arrangements  for  the  congress  were  well  in  hand. 

Congress  on  Applied  Ch^mistTy. — In  connection  with  the  Eighth 
International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  te  he  opened  in  Wash- 
ington September  4,  1912,  and  subsequent  meetings  closing  in  Xew 
YcH-k  City  September  13,  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  has  been  designated  as 
representative  of  the  Institution,  and  I  have  accepted  an  invitation 
to  attend  personally. 

Royal  Society. — Dr.  Arnold  Hague,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  was  appointed  a  representative  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  the  commemoration  of  the  two  Imndred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  fo\indation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Julv 
16  to  18,  1912. 

GEORfiE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  April  15,  1912,  granting  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Association  permission  to  erect  on  the  Government 
reservation  known  as  Armory  Square,  a  memorial  building  to  cost 
not  less  than  $2,000,000,  "where  large  conventions  or  in  which  large 
public  functions  can  be  held,  or  where  the  permanent  headquarters 
and  records  of  national  organizations  can  be  administered.^'  By  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  control  and  administration  of  the  building 
would  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  the  association  is  to  provide  "  a  permaneot  endowment 
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fund  of  not  less  than  $500,000,  to  be  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Hegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  income  from  which  shall, 
as  far  as  necessary,  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  said  building." 

There  is  need  in  Washington  of  such  a  structure  as  here  proposed. 
Tt  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  George  Washington— the  gathering- 
place  and  headquarters  for  patriotic,  scientific,  medical,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  the  development  of  the  country  in  science,  literature,  and  art. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  a  new  feature  in  the  administration 
of  the  National  Museum — its  opening  to  tlie  public  on  Sundays, 
This  measure  had  long  been  advocated  without  effect,  and  even  now 
the  practice  must  be  for  a  time  limited  to  the  new  building.  Public 
appreciation  was  evidenced  on  the  first  day  of  Sunday  opening, 
October  8,  1911,  by  the  presence  of  15,467  visitors.  The  average 
number  of  visitors  on  Sundays  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,666, 
as  compared  with  693  on  week  days. 

There  was  added  to  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum  a 
total  of  238,000  specimens  and  objects,  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the 
year  preceding.  Of  these  accessions  about  168,000  were  biological, 
63,000  geological  and  paleontological,  and  7,000  anthropological. 
A  large  number  of  valuable  temporary  additions  in  the  form  of  loans 
were  made  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  to  the  collection  of  art 
textiles,  and  to  those  of  the  division  of  history.  Among  tlie  acces- 
sions that  I  may  specially  mention  are  the  first  aeroplane  (Wright) 
acquired  by  the  Government;  important  memorials  of  Gens.  Ganse- 
voort  and  Custer,  Rear  Admirals  Foote  and  Schley,  Commanders 
Maury  and  Hosley,  and  other  eminent  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
mementos  of  the  Washington,  Ball,  Cropper,  McLane,  Bradford, 
and  Bailey-Myers-Mason  families;  some  interesting  Polish  coins 
dating  from  138G  to  ISS.'i;  and  a  very  large  and  unique  series  of  post- 
age stamps  and  other  objects  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service.  There  were  also  received  about  4,000  mam- 
mals, besides  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrates  from  the  Paul  J. 
Rainey  expedition  to  British  Kast  Africa ;  a  large  collection  of  Cam- 
brian fossils;  and  an  unrivaled  collection  of  some  75,000  specimens 
of  fossil  echnioderms  deposited  by  Mr.  Frahk  Springer,  From  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  were  received  extensive  and  important  collec- 
tions of  fishes  from  Japan  and  the  Philippines  and  over  27,000  speci- 
mens of  marine  invertebrates.  Other  additions  of  importance  are 
noted  by  the  assistant  secretary  in  his  report  on  another  page. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  exhibition  space  in  the  new  building 
has  already  been  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  before  the  close 
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of  another  year  it  is  expected  that  the  last  of  the  halls  will  be 
opened.  The  installations,  however,  are  to  a  large  extent  provisicmal 
and  much  work  will  still  remain  to  be  done  to  complete  their  per- 
manent arrangement. 

By  the  transfer  of  the  natural  hirtory  and  anthropological  exhibits 
to  the  new  building,  space  has  become  available  in  the  older  buildings 
for  the  better  exhibition  of  the  large  collections  of  the  department  of 
arts  and  industries.  The  very  interesting  series  of  objects  conunemo- 
rative  of  eminent  Americans  and  of  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States;  the  collections  illustrative  of  art  textiles, 
graphic  arts,  and  ceramics,  as  well  as  firearms,  electrical  inventions, 
and  other  technological  material  may  now  receive  more  attentiw 
and  be  more  adequately  displayed  than  has  heretofore  been  prac- 
ticable. 

The  picture  gallery  in  the  new  building,  constituting  the  Naticnal 
Grallery  of  Art,  continues  to  grow  in  public  interest  and  importance. 
A  special  exhibition  of  part  of  the  collection  of  American  and 
oriental  art  presented  to  the  N^ation  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer  was  held 
from  April  15  to  June  15.  The  objects  displayed  included  38  paint- 
ings by  Whistler,  Tryon,  and  others,  18  Japanese  paintings,  36  Chi- 
nese paintings,  a  number  of  Chinese  bronzes,  one  dating  back  (o 
1766-1122  B.  C.,  and  examples  of  Chinese,  Persian,  and  Mesopota- 
mian  pottery,  ancient  Egyptian  glass,  and  Persian  and  Indo-Persdan 
illuminations.  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  New  York,  has  made  10 
important  additions  to  his  collection  of  works  of  contemporary 
American  painters,  now  numbering  187  pieces  by  98  artists. 

A  meeting  in  memory  of  Mr.  Francis  D.  Millet,  lost  in  the  Tttemic 
disaster,  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  building  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  10,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Federstitn 
of  Arts,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Senators  Root  and  Lodge,  and 
others.  On  this  occasion  I  called  attention  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Mr.  Millet  as  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

Meetings  of  a  number  of  scientific  organizations  were  held  as  usual 
in  the  auditorium,  including  the  usual  annual  April  Meeting  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  the  Red  Cross  ctwiference. 

On  March  28  and  29  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  held  a 
conversazione  and  an  exhibition  of  important  recent  apparatus, 
methods,  and  results  pertaining  to  the  scientific  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  different  Government  bureaus  and  scientific  institutions  of 
WaEJiington. 

Models  and  pictures  of  designs  for  the  memorials  to  Almtham  lio- 
coln  and  Commodore  Perry  were  exhibited  in  several  rooms  of  tbe 
new  building  and  attracted  much  public  attention. 
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The  publications  issued  included  the  annual  report  for  Idll, 
numerous  papers  of  the  Proceedings,  and  several  Bulletins,  which 
will  be  enumerated  in  detail  in  the  usual  rolume  devoted  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  National  Museum. 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  during  the 
last  year  are  stated  in  detail  on  another  page  by  the  ethnologist-in- 
charge  of  that  branch  of  the  Institution's  activities.  The  systematic 
researches  bearing  on  the  history,  languages,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  American  Indians  cover  a  wide  range,  and  the  results  of  these 
^udies  are  published  as  soon  as  completed.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  bureau  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1879,  27  annual 
reports  in  32  royal  octavo  volumes  have  been  issued,  and  more  than 
50  bulletins,  the  collection  comprising  a  most  valuable  ethnological 
library.  The  demand  for  the  "  Handbook  of  American  Indians," 
which  is  printed  in  two  volumes,  has  so  far  exceeded  the  authorized 
edition  that  a  measure  has  been  introduced  and  is  now  pending  in 
Congress  for  reprinting  it 

The  recent  field  work  of  the  bureau  includes: 

(1)  A  visit  to  El  Morro,  New  Mexico,  where  impressions  of  some 
Spanish  in^riptions  dating  from  the  year  1606  and  having  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the  Pueblo  tribes,  were  made;  (2) 
excavations  in  the  Jemez  Valley  in  a  ruined  pueblo  on  a  mesa  1,800 
feet  high,  the  ruins  bearing  evidence  of  occupancy  at  two  different 
periods,  and  containing  some  interesting  pottery,  traces  of  textiles, 
and  other  objects;  (3)  field  work  to  determine  the  western  limit  of 
the  ancient  Pueblo  culture  in  Arizona;  and  many  other  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, discussed  by  Mr.  Hodge  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  constructi(»i  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  aroused  so  greatly 
public  interest  in  the  aboriginal  remains  of  the  West  Indies  that  the 
bureau  has  arranged  for  more  extended  studies  in  West  Indian 
archeology.  Researches  thus  far  made  indicate  that  the  Tainan 
culture  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  was  represented  in 
the  I^esser  Antilles  by  an  agricultural  people,  probably  Arawak,  wlio 
were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  marauding  Carib.  Types  of 
pottery  found  in  some  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  indicate  their  occupancy 
by  people  superior  in  culture  to  the  Carib  and  to  those  found  there 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGEa 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  packages  handled  by  the  Exchange  Service  during  the  past  year 
■8  compared  with  the  preceding  12  mcaiths,  the  total  number  being 
315,492.    These  packages  weighed  over  284  tons.  r '  i 
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No  change  has  been  made  in  the  amount  ($32^00)  granted  by 
Congress  during  the  past  four  years  for  the  support  of  this  branch 
of  Government  work  carried  on  under  the  directiwi  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  usual  sum  was  collected  from  various  Crovernment  and 
State  establishments  for  services  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  exchanges,  the  total  available  resources  for  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  system  being  $36,591.02. 

The  publications  dispatched  by  the  Exchange  Service  are  classified 
under  four  heads :  First,  the  Congressional  Record ;  second,  "  Parlia- 
mentary documents";  third,  "Departmental  documents";  fourth, 
"  Miscellaneous  scientific  and  literary  publications." 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  documents "  as  here  used  refers  to 
publications  set  aside  by  law  for  exchange  with  foreign  Governments, 
and  includes  not  only  copies  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  but  copies  of  each  publication  issued  by  any 
department,  bureau,  commission,  or  officer  of  the  Government  The 
object  in  sending  these  publications  abroad  is  to  procure  for  the  use 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  complete  series  of  the  publica- 
tions of  other  Governments,  and  the  returns  are  deposited  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

The  term  "Departmental  documents"  embraces  all  the  publica- 
tions delivered  at  the  Institution  by  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  or  commissiwis  for  distribution  to  their  correspond- 
ents abroad,  from  whom  they  desire  to  obtain  similar  publications 
in  exchange.  The  publications  received  in  return  are  deposited  in 
the  various  departmental  libraries. 

The  "  Miscellaneous  scientific  and  literary  publications "  are 
received  chiefly  from  learned  societies,  universities,  colleges,  scientific 
institutes,  and  museums  in  the  United  States  and  transmitted  to  simi- 
lar institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  Secretary  for  the  Interior  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  the  Institution  discontinued  the  sending  of  full  sets  of 
governmental  documents  to  Cape  Colony  and  tlie  Transvaal  and 
partial  sets  to  Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  substituting  one 
full  set  for  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  There 
are  therefore  now  sent  tlirough  the  Exchange  Service  to  regular 
foreign  depositories  only  54  full  and  .S2  partial  sets  of  official 
documents. 

No  countries  were  added  during  the  year  to  the  list  of  those  with 
which  the  immediate  exchange  of  official  parliamentary  journals  is 
carried  on,  the  number  of  countries  taking  part  in  this  exchange 
being  29. 
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NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PAEK. 

Th«  accessions  to  the  collections  in  the  National  Zoological  Park 
during  the  past  year  aggregated  510  animals,  including  2S  species 
not  already  represented;  350  of  these  were  obtained  by  purchase, 
exchange,  or  as  gifts,  and  108  were  born  and  hatched  in  the  park. 
The  total  collection  on  June  30  numbered  1,551  individual  animals, 
representing  381  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  an  increase 
of  137  over  the  preceding  year.  The  more  important  additions  were 
2  elephant  seals  and  4  northern  fur  seals,  S  wliite  pelicans,  and  a  pair 
each  of  Brazilian  tapirs,  Patagonian  cavies,  and  Chilean  eagles. 
The  number  of  visitors  was  542,738,  or  a  daily  average  of  1,487. 
The  largest  number  in  any  one  month  was  95,485,  in  April,  1912. 
That  the  educational  value  of  the  park  is  appreciated  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  tliat  it  was  visited  by  4,140  pupils,  representing  142 
schools  and  classes  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  neighboring 
States,  and  from  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Sew  York,  and  Tennessee. 

Although  each  year  some  improvements  are  made  as  regards  the 
accommodation  of  the  collections  and  the  c(Mnfort  of  visitors,  yet 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  park  can  be  brought  to  a  condi- 
tion that  would  properly  be  expected  in  a  zoological  park  maintained 
by  this  great  nation.  The  most  important  improvement  of  tlie  year 
was  the  construction  of  a  fireproof  building  for  a  central  heating^ 
plant,  in  which  are  installed  two  pairs  of  boilers  for  alternate  use  as 
repairs  or  cleaning  become  necessary.  A  yard  and  bathing  pool  was 
also  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  tapirs; 
three  small  inclosures  were  built  for  semiaquatic  animals ;  and  various 
other  additional  structures  were  built,  as  enumerated  by  the  super- 
intendent in  his  report  on  another  page. 

I  have  for  several  years  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  a 
suitable  aviary  for  the  fine  series  of  birds  in  the  collection.  A  suit- 
able structure  for  this  purpose  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $80,000. 
Around  this  large  aviary  would  be  grouped  the  cages  for  the  eagles, 
vultures,  condors,  and  owls,  now  scattered  irregularly  about  the 
grounds. 

The  superintendent  in  his  report  calls  attention  also  to  several  other 
desirable  measures  for  the  betterment  of  the  park. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Zoological  Park,  is  carrying  on  some  experiments 
in  breeding  mink  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  rear- 
ing them  in  captivity  for  commercial  purposes.  The  main  object  in 
view  is  to  secure  data  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  rearing  mink 
for  their  fur,  especially  as  to  details  of  housing,  feeding,  mating,  and 
caring  for  them. 
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ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSEKVATORY. 

The  principal  research  carried  on  by  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory during  the  year  has  been  on  the  variability  of  the  sun.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  dissemination  of  standards  of  pyrheliometry 
and  on  the  absorption  of  radiation  by  atmospheric  water  vapor. 

The  first  of  these  investigations  was  in  continuation  of  observations 
taken  during  several  years  past  to  definitely  determine  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  apparent  variability  of  the  "  solar  constant."  The  solving 
of  this  problem,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  much  value  in  the  probable 
forecast  of  climatic  conditions  from  year  to  year.  In  this  research 
it  seemed  important  that  simultaneous  observations  be  made  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  to  make 
such  observations  at  Mount  Wilson,  California,  and  at  Bassour, 
Algeria.  The  results  of  this  work  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Abbot  in  hLs 
report  on  another  page. 

For  several  years  the  Institution  has  been  sending  to  observatories, 
widely  separated  throughout  the  world,  standardized  copies  of  the 
standard  silver-disk  secondary  pyrhelii»net«r  designed  by  the  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory.  During  the  past 
year  about  10  such  instruments  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out, 
mostly  to  foreifin  governmental  meteorological  services.  It  is  hoped 
to  thus  secure  not  only  uniformity  of  radiation  measures,  but  also  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  solar  radiation  and  the  influence  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere  upon  it. 

In  carrying  forward  the  research  on  the  absorption  of  radiation 
by  atmospheric  water  vapor,  there  has  been  recently  devised  at  the 
observatory  a  method  for  determining  spectroscopically  the  total 
quantity  of  water  vapor  between  the  observer  and  the  sun.  Atmos- 
pheric water  vapor  absorption  work  during  the  year  was  confined 
to  the  upper  infra-red  spectrum  bands.  It  is  expected  by  the  use  of 
a  vacuum  bolometer  now  in  preparation  to  make  considerable  gain 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  and  greatly  promote  the  value 
of  the  work  at  great  wave  lengths. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERA- 
TURE, 

The  cooperative  enterprise  known  as  the  International  Catalogue 
of  Scientific  Literature  is  represented  in  the  United  States  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  appropriaticm  being  made  each  year 
by  Congress  to  maintain  a  regional  bureau  in  this  coontiy  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

This  bureau,  in  cooperation  with  thirty-one  other  regional  bureaus, 
through  a  central  bureau  in  London,  publishes  yearly  17  volumes, 
which  form  an  index  to  current  scientific  literature.    Each  country 
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supports  its  own  bureau,  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  means  of  direct 
governmental  grants.  The  London  central  bureau,  which  bears  all 
of  the  expense  of  editing  and  publishing  the  data  prepared  by  the 
regional  bureaus,  depends  for  its  support  entirely  on  funds  received 
from  the  subscribers  to  the  work.  In  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise the  subscription  price  was  fixed  at  $85  per  year  for  a  full 
set  of  17  volumes,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  this  price, 
as  there  are  a  limited  number  of  libraries  and  scientific  bodies  whose 
subscription  to  the  work  practically  assures  the  sum  necessary  ft* 
pDblication.  The  lack  of  any  surplus,  however,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  reduce  the  price  of  the  work  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  lai^e  number  of  scientific  investigators,  who  are  practically  ex- 
cluded as  personal  subscribers  to  this  valuable  source  of  information 
owing  to  the  present  prices. 

Had  the  central  bureau  a  permanent  and  independent  income,  de- 
rived from  an  endowment  or  otherwise,  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt 
the  course  which  would  under  similar  circumstances  be  followed 
by  a  commercial  publishing  house  having  a  liberal  working  capital; 
that  is,  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  publication  and  depend  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  increased  sales  to  pay  the  relatively  small  expenses  of  print- 
ing a  larger  editirai  of  the  work.  An  endowment  of  $100,000  prop- 
erly invested  would,  it  is  believed,  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and,  for  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  use  for  this  comparatively  small  sum.  A  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  ccmdition  of  this  interesting  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  through  international  cooperation  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  bureau  in  the  appendix. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charuis  D.  Walcott,  Secretary. 
66103'— 12 3 
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REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  <q)era- 
tions  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1912 : 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  PROGRBSS- 

By  the  close  of  the  year  the  natural  history  departments  of  the 
Museum  had  been  quite  fully  established  in  the  new  building,  only  a 
small  amount  of  exhibition  material  remaining  to  be  transferred. 
The  laboratories  had  been  occupied  for  some  time,  and  the  reserve 
collections  brought  over  frcm  the  older  buildings  bad  been  mainly 
arranged  in  the  more  ample  and  convenient  quarters  provided  for 
them.  The  work  of  classification  had  necessarily  to  be  in  large  part 
suspended  during  the  period  of  moving,  but  the  opportunity  was 
availed  of  to  expedite  the  labeling  and  recording,  and  these  collec- 
tions are  now,  as  a  whole,  in  much  better  condition  and  far  more 
accessible  for  reference  and  study  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Museum.  The  task  of  moving  was  both  arduous  and 
delicate,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  handling  of  several  million  speci- 
mens of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  hardiness  without  injury  and 
without  the  loss  or  disarrangement  of  labels.  That  it  was  accom- 
plished satisfactorily  in  such  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  is  . 
especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
current  work  were  fully  met  and  no  cessation  occurred  in  the  receipt 
of  new  material. 

The  installation  of  the  exhibition  collections,  however,  could  not 
be  hastened  in  the  same  way.  A  much  greater  time  is  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  cases,  which  are  more  elaborate  in  character 
than  those  intended  for  storage,  and  but  few  of  the  cases  used  in  the 
older  buildings  are  adapted  to  the  new  building,  though  many  have 
been  temporarily  employed.  It  has  also  been  necessary  to  reject  a 
large  number  of  the  older  exhibition  specimens  as  of  inferior  quality 
for  the  purpose,  and  of  those  which  are  being  utilized  many  require 
to  be  thoroughly  renovated  if  not  entirely  done  over.  The  new  ex- 
hibitions, however,  are  intended  to  consist  in  great  measure  of  fresh 
materials,  much  of  which  has  been  recently  acquired,  and  to  represent 
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the  best  skill  of  the  museum  prep&rator  and  taxidermist  During 
the  year  this  branch  of  the  work  was  pressed  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, and  excellent  progress  was  made. 

Of  the  total  floor  area  of  about  465,000  square  feet  furnished  by  the 
new  building,  the  amount  of  space  dedicated  to  the  public,  including 
the  floors  and  galleries  of  the  south  pavilion  and  rotunda,  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  220,000  square  feet.  The  permanent  exhibitions  now 
planned  are  limited  to  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the  wings  and 
ranges,  which  they  will  completely  occupy  and  which  contain  about 
186,000  square  feet.  Of  this  space  about  three-fourths  has  been 
opened  to  the  public,  although  it  should  be  explained  that  the  installa- 
tions are  still  to  a  large  extent  provisional  and  subject  to  revision,  s 
work  that  is  steadily  going  on.  The  end  of  another  year,  however, 
should  see  all  of  the  exhibition  halls  opened  and  in  good  though  not 
finished  condition. 

The  exhibitions  to  which  the  public  had  gained  access  by  the  close 
of  the  year  comprised,  besides  the  picture  gallery  in  the  middle  hall, 
ethnology,  historic  archeology,  systematic  and  applied  geology, 
mineralogy,  paleontology,  the  birds  and  fishes,  small  sections  of  the 
mammals  and  invertebrates,  a  synoptic  series  of  biology,  and  certain 
special  zoological  collections  illustrating  anatomy  and  development, 
albinism,  melanism,  hybridism,  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  local 
fauna.  The  principal  branches  that  remained  to  be  opened  up  were 
the  mammals,  reptiles,  marine  invertebrates,  and  prehistoric 
archeology. 

The  removal  of  the  natural  history  collections  from  the  older 
buildings  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  the  more  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  of  the  arts  and  industries  as  contemplated 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Certain  subjects 
belonging  to  it  have  for  a  long  time  lieen  illustrated  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  exhibition  halls,  ammg 
them  being  land  and  water  transportation,  firearms,  electrical  inven- 
tions, measuring  devices,  many  kinds  of  machinery,  the  graphic  arts, 
and  ceramics.  There  are  several  others,  however,  equally  important 
and  interesting,  of  which  the  Museum  has  many  and  valuable  illus- 
trations. The  material,  obtained  from  various  sources,  but  mainly 
from  the  great  international  expositions,  has,  from  lack  of  room, 
been  necessarily  kept  in  storage,  though  before  the  crowding  of  the 
older  buildings  began  some  parts  of  it  were  exhibited.  The  space 
that  has  been  released  will  afford  accommodations  for  the  installa- 
tion of  this  material,  so  far  as  it  has  not  deteriorated,  and  for  such 
additions  as  will  be  needed  to  round  out  the  exhibits  of  the  several 
subjects  in  at  least  a  modest  way.  With  this  accomplished,  the 
Museum  will  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  further  develop- 
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ment  of  the  department  to  make  it  comparable  with  those  in  the  pri 
cipal  European  comitries,  and  thus  capable  of  exerting  a  direct  ai 
l>eneficial  influence  on  the  higher  industrial  pursuits  of  the  countr 

It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  o£  the  year,  however,  that  tJ 
extension  of  the  work  in  this  direction  could  be  taken  up,  and  lit( 
more  was  possible  than  to  remove  the  material  from  storage,  ai 
be^rin  its  unpacking  and  assorting.  The  installations  will  be  ma^ 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  in  the  old  cases,  which  will  have  to  be  mo 
or  less  remodeled  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  tl 
public  will  be  long  delayed  in  gaining  access  to  some  parts  of  the 
collections.  The  material  relating  to  the  graphic  arts  and  to  boo 
making  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  but  the  oth 
subjects  will  be  mainly  provided  for  in  the  cJder  Museum  buildin 
and  comprise,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  mineral  technolog 
textiles,  woods,  various  animal  and  vegetable  products,  foods  ai 
drugs,  etc  The  division  of  history  will  continue  to  occupy  it3  pre 
ent  position  in  the  older  Museum  building,  as  will  the  collection  i 
art  textiles,  but  additional  space  will  be  required  for  the  forme 
whose  growth  and  popularity  have  been  exceptionally  gratifying. 

Several  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  new  building  were  used  by  tl 
Government  for  the  competitive  plans  for  the  Lincoln  and  Pen 
memorials,  authorized  by  Congress  and  submitted  during  the  yea 
Opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  the  models  and  pictures  • 
the  designs  for  the  Lincoln  monument  in  Washington  were  still  < 
exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Sunday  opening  of  the  Museum,  so  long  and  earnestly  adv 
cated  by  the  authorities  of  the  Institution,  was  one  of  the  most  not 
worthy  accomplishments  of  the  year.  This  innovation  is,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  histoi 
of  the  Museum,  in  which  its  privileges  may  be  enjoyed  with  equ 
freedom  by  all  classes.  Started  on  October  8,  1911,  and  restricted 
afternoon  hours,  it  is  for  the  present  limited  to  the  new  building. 

ADDITION'S   TO   THE   COLLECTIONS. 

The  permanent  additions  to  the  collections  numbered  appros 
mately  238,000  specimens  and  objects,  of  which  about  168,000  we 
biological,  63,000  geological  and  paleontological,  and  7,000  anthrop 
logical.    There  were  also  many  loans,  some  of  great  value, 

The  more  important  accessions  in  anthropology  related  to  tl 
Indians  of  southern  Alaska  and  Panama,  and  included  an  interestii 
series  of  objects  from  the  ruined  pueblo  of  Kwasteyukwa,  Ne 
Mexico.  To  the  exhibits  in  mechanical  technology  were  added  mai 
important  articles,  including  the  first  aeroplane  acquired  and  us( 
by  the  Government,  a  large  number  of  firearms,  both  military  ai 
sporting,  and  numerous  examples  of  inventions.    The  division  ■ 
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American  history  was  especially  favored  with  both  gifts  and  loans, 
among  the  distinguished  persons  and  families  represented  by  the 
memorials  received  being  (Jen,  Peter  Gansevoort,  of  Revolutionary 
time,  and  his  son  and  grandson;  Rear  Admirals  Winfield  Scott 
Schley  and  Andrew  H.  Foote,  United  States  Navy;  Commanders 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  and  Harry  H.  Hosley,  United  States 
Navy ;  Gen,  George  A.  Custer,  United  States  Army ;  the  Marquis  de 
L>afayette;  Prof.  George  Frederic  Barker;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
S.  Cox;  Julia  Ward  Howe;  the  Washington  and  BaJl  families;  the 
Cropper  and  McLane  families;  the  Bradford  family,  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Bailey-Myers-Mason  family.  The  collection  of  numis- 
matics acquired  two  valuable  series  of  several  hundred  pieces  each, 
one  representing  the  Polish  coinage  from  1386  to  1835,  the  other 
consisting  of  antique  copper  coins  from  Asia.  Exceptionally  im- 
portant was  the  transfer  to  the  National  Museum  of  the  museum 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  so  well  known  to  visitors  to  Washing- 
ton, comprising  the  large  and  unique  series  of  United  States  postage 
stamps,  besides  many  objects  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  postal 
service. 

The  most  conspicuous  acquisition  by  the  department  of  biology 
consisted  of  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey  on  his  expe- 
dition to  British  East  Africa,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edmund  Heller, 
which  was  generously  presented.  It  contains  about  4,000  mammals, 
besides  many  hundreds  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrates, 
and  has  already  yielded  a  large  number  of  new  forms.  Much  mate- 
rial was  also  received  from  several  other  natural  history  expeditions 
beyond  the  United  States  conducted  by  the  Institution  and  Museum 
or  under  other  auspices,  the  principal  regions  visited  having  been  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Peru,  Abyssinia  and  British  East  Africa, 
the  Altai  Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Siberia  and  Mongolia,  Kash- 
mir, and  Borneo.  Within  the  confines  of  the  United  States  a  number 
of  minor  explorations  were  carried  on  by  members  of  the  staff. 

The  transfers  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisiieries  were  extensive  and 
important,  consisting  mainly  of  collections  that  had  been  studied  and 
described  and  containing  much  type  material.  The  fishes  were  from 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  marine  invertebrates,  numbering  over  27,000  speci- 
mens of  several  groups,  represented  explorations  by  the  steamer 
Albatross  in  different  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  increases  in 
the  division  of  insects  were  chiefly  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  in  the  herbarium  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  though 
many  specimens  were  secured  for  the  latter  by  exchange  and  as  the 
result  of  field  work  in  New  Mexico. 
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The  collections  of  geology  and  mineralogy  received  importai 
additions,  including  types  and  recently  described  materials  and  man 
fine  examples  of  building  and  ornamental  stones.  The  pa*manei 
acquisitions  in  paleontology,  amoimting  to  over  60,000  specimen 
were  mainly  of  Cambrian  fossils  from  British  Colmnbia  and  Albert 
and  from  China ;  Ordovician  fossils  from  the  western  United  State 
Xew  York,  and  Canada;  Ordovician  and  Mississippian  fossils  froi 
the  Mississippi  Valley;  and  Tertiary  fossils  from  the  Isthmus  ( 
Panama.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  deposit  in  the  Museum  by  M 
Frank  Springer  of  his  unrivaled  collection  of  fossil  echinoderm 
numbering  some  75,000  specimens,  which  he  has  been  many  years  i 
assembling  and  on  which  no  expense  has  been  spared.  The  materii 
has  been  installed  and  made  accessible  in  one  of  the  larger  labori 
tory  rooms,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Springer  to  devote  much  i 
his  time  to  further  research  work  in  connection  with  it. 

NATIONAL  GALLERT   OF  ABT. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Gallery  was  tl 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the  new  building  of  a  selectic 
of  objects  from  the  collection  of  American  and  oriental  art  present* 
to  the  Nation  in  1906  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  Michigai 
but  which  is  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  donor  during  his  lif 
This  special  exhibition,  which  continued  during  two  months,  froi 
April  15  to  June  15,  and  opened  with  an  evening  reception,  wi 
made  possible  through  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Freer,  I 
whom  the  expenses  of  transportation  were  defrayed. 

The  selection,  which  numbered  175  pieces  out  of  the  more  tha 
4,000  composing  the  Freer  collection,  was  representative  of  its  char8< 
teristic  features,  and  in  variety,  richness,  and  rarity  of  material  coi 
stituted  in  itself  a  remarkable  exhibit  for  any  place  or  time.  Tl 
American  art  side  of  the  collection  was  illustrated  by  38  painting 
of  which  24  were  by  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  the  other?  h 
Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  an 
Winslow  Homer.  Of  oriental  productions  there  were  13  Japane! 
paintings  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries;  36  Chine; 
paintings,  the  earliest  belonging  to  the  Liang  dynasty,  and  also 
albums  of  Chinese  paintings;  17  Chinese  bronzes,  one  dating  bac 
to  the  Shang  dynasty,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era; 
Chinese  sculptures  of  the  Wei  and  T'ang  dynasties;  52  examples  ( 
old  Chinese,  Corean,  Japanese,  Persian,  and  Mesopotamian  potter;k 
7  specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  glass;  and  4  Persian  and  Indi 
Persian  illuminations. 

Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  New  York,  whose  generous  benefactioi 
have  extended  through  more  than  five  years,  made  10  important  add 
tions   to   his   collection   of  the  works   of  contemporary   America 
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painters,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  numbered  137  pieces  by  98 
artists.  One  of  the  older  paintings  was  also  exchanged  for  another 
and  better  example  of  the  work  of  the  same  artist.  This  collection, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  allotted  to  the 
Gallery,  is  a  most  notable  presentation  of  American  art.  The 
painters  represented  in  the  contributions  of  the  year  are  William 
B.  P.  Closson,  Wyatt  Eaton,  Albert  L.  GroU,  Arthur  T.  Hill,  William 
M.  Hunt,  William  S.  Robinson,  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  Elihu  Vedder, 
Edgar  M.  Ward,  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  and  Irving  R.  Wiles.  Mr. 
Evans  also  added  34  proofs  of  American  wood  engravings  to  his 
previous  donation  of  81  examples. 

The  collection  of  historical  paintings  in  oil  was  increased  by  two 
noteworthy  gifts  to  the  Nation.  One  of  these  consisted  of  portraits 
of  Mathias  Ringmann,  Martin  Waldseemuller,  and  Vautrin  Lud,  the 
geographers  who,  in  1507,  first  applied  the  name  "  America  "  to  the 
new  continent,  and  was  received  from  the  municipality  of  St. 
Die-des-Vosges,  France.  The  other  comprised  a  portrait  of  John 
Ericsson  and  a  painting  illustrating  the  "Combat  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac^''  and  was  made  by  the  Swedish  American 
Republican  League  of  Illinois.  The  Gallery  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaining  many  loans,  both  o£  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  within 
the  restricted  limits  of  its  quarters  has  maintained  an  exhibition  of 
exceptional  merit  and  attractiveness. 

ABT  TEXTILES. 

Interest  in  the  collection  of  art  textiles,  under  the  patronage  and 
direction  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pinchot,  continued  unabated,  and  of  68  addi- 
tions received  16  were  gifts.  The  laces  have  now  become  sufficiently 
well  represented  to  permit  the  arrangement  of  a  synoptical  series  in 
which  all  of  the  varieties  are  shown,  and  of  a  special  exhibit  consti- 
tuting a  r^um£  of  the  history  of  lace  making. 

PERIOD  COSTUMES. 

Daring  the  year  a  collection  of  costumes  intended  to  illustrate  the 
changes  in  style  of  personal  attire  in  America  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present  time,  was  undertaken.  The  material  so  far 
gathered  has  consisted  mainly  of  apparel  actually  worn  at  important 
!>tate  and  social  functions,  which  gives  it  an  historical  interest,  and 
the  collection  should  also  very  materially  supplement  that  of  art 
textiles,  offering  useful  suggestion  in  the  field  of  design.  The  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  on  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Julian  James,  who  is  giv- 
ing it  her  personal  attention,  and  the  contributions,  ranging  from 
single  objects  to  OMnplete  parts  of  costumes,  comprised  both  loans 
and  gifts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Of  duplicates  separated  from  the  collections  in  the  course  of  t 
work  of  classification  about  8,000  specimens,  chiefly  minerals,  on 
fossils,  and  recent  animals,  were  distributed  to  schools  and  colleges  i 
teaching  purposes.  About  16,000  duplicates  were  also  used  in  maki] 
exchanges,  whereby  material  of  similar  value  was  obtained  f 
addition  to  the  permanent  collections.  To  specialists  connected  wi 
other  scientific  establishments  some  11,500  specimens,  mainly  hi 
logical,  were  sent  for  study,  principally  in  the  interest  of  the  Musei 
and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  identification  of  material  whi 
could  not  be  determined  here. 

The  number  of  persons  who  visited  the  new  building  during  t 
year  was  281,887,  the  older  Museum  building,  172,182,  and  the  Smil 
soman  building,  143,134,  being  equivalent  to  an  average  daily  atteii 
ance  at  each  of  the  three  buildings  of  800,  550,  and  457,  respective 
The  total  Sunday  attendance  at  the  new  building,  beginning  Octol: 
8,  amounted  to  64,987,  an  average  by  Sundays  of  1,666  persons, 
more  than  double  the  daily  average  for  the  same  building. 

The  publications  issued  during  the  year  comprised  the  anm 
report  for  1911,  volumes  89,  40,  and  41  of  the  Proceedings,  and 
Bulletins,  besides  59  papers  from  the  Proceedings,  Bulletins,  and  Cc 
tributions  from  the  National  Herbarium,  printed  separately.  T 
total  number  of  copies  of  publications  distributed  was  about  67,000, 

The  library  received  additions  to  the  extent  of  1,791  books,  3,G 
pamphlets,  and  276  parts  of  volumes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  w 
estimated  to  contain  a  total  of  42,002  books  and  69,670  unboui 
papers.  With  the  completion  of  the  arrangements  in  progress  all 
the  works  on  natural  history  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  buildii 
leaving  the  older  quarters  for  those  relating  to  the  arts  and  industr 
and  history,  and  by  this  division  the  congested  condition  of  t 
library  which  has  so  long  prevailed  will  be  relieved. 

The  facilities  offered  by  the  new  building  were  often  availed 
during  the  year  for  congresses  and  meetings  relating  to  science  a 
art.  Among  the  more  important  bodies  which  met  or  were  receiv 
there  were  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sciei 
and  affiliated  societies,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Ame 
can  Federation  of  Arts,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  a 
the  Ked  Cross  Conference. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RiCHAHD  Rathbcn, 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Chca^e  V.  S.  yaiional  Museum, 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsoman  Iristitution. 

OCTOBEB  SI,  1912. 
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BEPOET  ON  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fcJlowing  report  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  4,  1911,  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government,  which  act  contains  the  following 
item: 

American  ethnology:  For  contlnnlDg  etboologlcal  researches  among  tbe 
American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  Including  the  excavation  and  pres- 
ervation of  arctueologlc  remains,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Including  snlnrles  or  compensation  of  all  neceesnry  employees  and  the 
pnrcliaae  of  neceBsarr  boobs  and  periodicals.  Including  payment  In  advance  for 
Hubscrlptlona,  forty-two  tbouaaod  doIIar& 

8Y3TEUATIC  RESEARCHES. 

The  systematic  researches  of  the  bureau  were  conducted  by  the 
regular  staff,  consisting  of  eight  ethnologists,  and  with  the  aid  of 
specialists  not  directly  connected  with  the  bureau,  but  the  results  of 
-whose  studies  were  procured  for  publication.  These  operations  may 
be  sonunarized  as  follows : 

Mr.  F,  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist-in-charge,  was  occupied  with  admin- 
istrative affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  from  time  to 
time,  as  <^portunity  afforded,  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
an  annotated  Bibliography  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  with  the  result 
that  almost  1,100  cards  bearing  titles,  descriptions  of  contents,  etc., 
of  writings  pertaining  to  the  Pueblos  were  completed.  Knowledge 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  commenced  with  the  year  1539,  and  these 
people  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  attention  by  early  Spanish 
explorers  and  missionaries,  as  well  as  by  ethnologists  and  others,  in 
recent  years,  that  the  literature  has  become  voluminous  and  widely 
scattered.  The  need  of  a  guide  to  this  array  of  material  has  been 
greatly  felt  by  students,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Hodge  has  prepared 
notes  on  the  subject  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  view  of  their  final 
elaboration  in  the  form  of  a  bibliography. 

Late  in  August  Mr.  Hodge  proceeded  to  New  Mexico,  and  after  a 
brief  visdt  to  the  archeological  sites  in  the  Rito  de  Los  Frijoles, 
northwest  of  Santa  Fe,  where  excavations  were  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  in  1911,  continued 
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to  El  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  about  35  miles  east  of  Zuiii,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  facsimile  reproductions,  or  squeezes,  of  the  Span- 
ish inscriptions  there,  which  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the 
early  history  of  the  Pueblo  tribes.  El  Morro  is  a  picturesque  emi- 
nence of  sandst<nie  rising  from  the  sandy  valley,  and  by  reason  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  spring  at  its  base,  which  is  now  merely  a 
seep,  it  became  an  important  camping  place  of  the  early  Spaniards 
on  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Zuni  and  Hopi 
pueblos.  The  inscriptions  of  these  eariy  explorers  were  carved  near 
the  base  of  the  rock,  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  oi 
the  highest  portion  of  the  mesa,  and  in  the  main  consist  of  the  name; 
of  the  visitors  with  the  dates  of  their  visits,  but  in  a  number  of  cases 
elaborated  with  a  more  or  less  full  statement  of  the  object  of  the 
journey. 

Tlie  earliest  of  the  inscriptions  is  that  of  Juan  de  Onate,  the  colo- 
nizer of  New  Mexico  and  founder  of  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  who  in- 
scribed his  name  and  the  object  of  his  visit  in  1606,  on  his  returi 
from  a  perilous  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Others  whc 
visited  the  rock  and  left  a  record  are,  in  order  of  date :  Gov.  Fran- 
cisco Manuel  de  Silva  Nieto,  who  escorted  the  first  missionaries  tc 
Zuiii  in  1629;  Juan  Gonzales,  probably  a  member  of  the  small  mili- 
tary escort  accompanying  the  same  party,  and  bearing  the  same  dat( 
(1629);  Lujan,  who  visited  Zuhiin  1632  to  avenge  the  murder  o1 
Frny  Francisco  Letrado,  one  of  the  missionaries  who  accompanied 
Silva  Nieto ;  Juan  de  Archuleta,  Diego  Martin  Barba,  and  Agustin 
de  Ynojos,  1636;  Grov.  Diego  de  Vargas,  1692,  the  conquerer  of  tht 
Pueblos  after  their  rebellion  in  1680  which  led  to  their  independ- 
ence of  Spanish  authority  during  the  succeeding  12  years;  Juan 
de  Uribarri,  1701;  Ramon  Paez  Hurtado,  1709;  Jn.  Garcia  de  la 
Rivas,  Feliz  Martinez,  and  Fray  Antonio  Camargo,  1716;  Joseph  d( 
Payba  Basconzelos,  1726;  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  and  Joseph  Truxillo 
1736;  Martin  de  Elizacochea  (bishop  of  Durango)  and  Juan  Ignacit 
de  Arrasain,  1737;  and  others  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  These  in- 
scriptions were  all  carefully  photographed  by  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum 
with  whose  aid  Mr.  Hodge  made  paper  squeezes  which  were  broughl 
to  AVashington  and  transferred  to  the  National  Museum,  where  Mr 
Nusbaum  later  made  plaster  casts  of  the  paper  negatives,  insuring 
the  permanent  preservation  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  manner.  Thi; 
work  was  accomplished  none  too  soon,  since  deterioration  by  weather- 
ing is  progressing  in  some  parts  of  the  cliff  face  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tions, while  vandalism  is  perhaps  playing  an  even  more  serious  pari 
in  the  destruction  of  these  important  historical  records,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  El  Morro  has  been  created  a  national  monument  bj 
Executive  order. 
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Early  in  September  Mr.  Hodge  joined  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  and  his  assistants,  in  the 
Jemez  Valley,  about  65  miles  northwest  of  Albuquerque,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  excavations,  under  the  joint  auspice  of  the  bureau 
and  the  school,  in  an  extensive  ruined  pueblo  on  a  mesa  1,800  feet  in 
height,  skirting  the  valley  on  the  west.  Tliis  village  wag  occupied 
within  the  historical  period  by  the  Jemez  people,  by  whom  it  is 
known  as  Kwasteyukw^.  The  ruins  cover  an  area  approximately 
850  by  600  feet,  and  even  on  partial  excavation  exhibited  distinct  evi- 
dence of  occupancy  at  two  different  periods.  The  original  pueblo  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  one  later  inhabited,  although  the  latter 
was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  and  of  the  same  materials.  The 
walls  were  of  tufa  blocks,  rudely  shaped  and  set  in  adobe  mortar; 
the  rooms  were  small,  the  masonry  crude,  and  practically  none  of  the 
walls  remain  standing  above  ground.  A  large  artificial  reservoir  in 
a  northwestern  angle  of  the  ruin  furnished  the  water  supply,  and 
various  smaller  depressions  probably  mark  the  sites  of  kivas.  The 
later  inhabitants — those  within  the  historical  period,  or  about  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century — buried  their  dead  in  and  be- 
neath the  debris  of  the  older  part  of  the  pueblo.  The  mortuary  ac- 
companiments were  of  the  usual  character,  speaking  in  general 
terms — pottery,  traces  of  textiles,  stone  and  bone  implements  and 
other  objects,  and  a  few  ornaments.  The  finding  of  glass  beads  with 
the  remains  of  a  child,  and  an  iron  nail  in  another  grave,  bear  testi- 
mony of  the  comparatively  recent  occupancy  of  the  village  by  the 
Jemez  Indians.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to  throw  large 
st<mes  into  the  graves,  resulting  in  the  breaking  of  almost  all  the 
pottery  deposited  with  the  dead.  The  fragments  were  carefully  pre- 
served, however,  and  will  be  repaired  by  the  National  Museum.  A 
noteworthy  specimen  of  pottery  bears  in  its  decoration  a  feather 
design  almost  identical  with  feather  symbols  found  on  ancient  pot- 
tery of  the  Hopi,  and  therefore  tending  to  verify  traditions  of 
the  latter  people  that  some  of  their  ancestral  clans  came  from  the 
Jemez. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  in  field  work 
from  July  to  October,  having  especially  in  view  the  determination 
of  the  western  limits  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  culture  in  Arizona.  Out- 
fitting at  Jerome,  in  that  State,  he  proceeded  to  certain  large  ruins 
on  the  upper  Verde,  on  Oak  Creek,  and  in  Sycamore  Canyon,  where 
some  time  was  spent  at  each  locality  in  photographing  and  in  making 
plans  of  these  and  adjacent  remains,  as  well  as  in  a  study  of  the 
formerly  occupied  caves  near  the  mouth  of  Oak  Creek.  Crossing  the 
rough  country  separating  the  upper  course  of  Oak  Creek  and  the 
great  sandstone  cliffs  known  as  the  Red  Rocks,  Dr.  Fewkes  revisited 
aod  further  studied  the  large  cliff  dwellings,  known  as  Honanki  and 
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Palatki,  excavated  by  him  in  1895.  Several  hitherto  undescribed 
ruins  were  added  to  the  list  of  ancient  remains  in  this  general  vicinity. 

From  the  Red  Rocks  Dr.  Fewkes  returned  to  the  Verde  and  fol- 
lowed that  stream  upward  to  the  Jordan  ranch,  where  cliff  houses  of 
an  instructive  character  were  photographed  and  studied.  He  also 
investigated  on  the  hills  back  of  Comville  certain  large  stone  struc- 
tures of  the  type  known  to  Spanish-speaking  people  as  trincherat. 
rude  but  massive  fortifications  that  here  begin  to  assume  importance. 
A  number  of  ruins  hitherto  unrecorded  belonging  to  the  cave-  or  cliff- 
dwelling  type  were  observed  in  the  walls  of  Sycamore  Canyon,  or 
Dragoon  Fork,  and  the  outlines  of  stone  houses  were  seen  above  the 
river  terrace  near  the  junction  of  Sycamore  Creek  and  Verde  River. 
A  large  aboriginal  fort,  with  walls  well  preserved,  was  found  on  « 
height  overlooking  the  Verde,  above  the  mouth  of  Granite  Creek,  and 
others  more  nearly  destroyed  were  seen  at  the  Baker  ranch  and  in 
Hell  Canyon,  not  far  from  Del  Rio  Station.  Near  the  Baker  ranch, 
a  mile  or  two  down  the  Verde,  are  the  remains  of  a  cliff  dwelling, 
directly  in  the  line  of  a  projected  railroad,  which  will  probably  be 
destroyed  when  the  road  is  constructed.  Dc  Fewkes  also  visited  the 
ruins  of  several  fragile-walled  habitations,  consisting  of  low  mounds, 
near  Jerome  Junction  and  Del  Bio.  Although  many  e\'idences  of 
such  ancient  dwellings  are  here  seen,  mostof  the  foundation  walls  have 
been  carried  away  by  settlers  and  used  in  their  own  house  building. 

A  large  fort,  with  well-preserved  walls,  occupies  a  low  limestone 
ridge  east  of  Williamson  Valley,  above  the  trail  from  Del  Rio  west- 
ward, and  commanding  a  view  of  the  valley  west  of  Jerome.  This 
fort  is  typical  of  the  tnTicheras  that  appear  more  and  more  frequently 
as  one  proceeds  westward  frcrni  the  upper  Verde.  Several  incon- 
spicuous ruins,  hitherto  undescribed,  were  found  in  Williamson  Val- 
ley, those  situated  on  the  hills  belonging  to  the  fortification  type, 
while  those  in  the  valleys  consist  merely  of  low  mounds  of  stone  and 
other  debris. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Chino  Valley,  many  interesting  ruins 
were  observed  along  the  valley  of  Walnut  Creek,  referred  to  in  Lieut, 
A.  W.  'WTiipple's  report  of  1853  as  Pueblo  Valley,  once  noted  as  the 
sit«  of  old  Camp  Hualapai.  This  vale,  from  Aztec  Pass  to  the  point 
where  the  creek  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  Williamson  Valley,  was  ex- 
tensively tilled  in  prehistoric  times,  as  is  attested  by  the  well-marked 
remains  of  ancient  irrigation  ditches.  Characteristic  petrc^lyphs 
were  also  found  in  Walnut  Valley. 

As  elsewhere  in  this  region,  two  types  of  ruins  were  observed  in 
Walnut  Valley,  namely,  (1)  extensive  stone  fortifications  with  mas- 
sive walls  crowning  the  hilltops  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  and  com- 
manding a  wide  view,  and  (2),  on  the  low  terraces  bordering  the 
stream,  clusters  of  small  moands  constituting  the  remains  of  farm- 
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houses,  upright  posts  supporting  walls  of  wattling  plastered  with 
mud  like  the  jacales  of  the  Mexicans  and  evidently  identical  in 
their  general  character  with  the  dwellings  of  certain  Yuman  tribes. 
Among  the  best  preserved  of  the  forts,  called  "  pueblos  "  by  Whipple, 
are  those  near  Aztec  Pass  and  at  Drew's  ranch,  Shock's  ranch,  and 
Peter  Marx's  ranch,  while  others  are  found  farther  down  Walnut 
Creek.  No  trace  of  terraced  pueblo  dwellings  were  seen  in  this 
region. 

In  order  to  shed  further  light  on  Uie  relations  of  the  two  types  of 
ruins  described,  Dr.  Fewkes  made  an  examination  of  the  ancient  re- 
mains along  the  Agua  Fria  and  near  Prescott.  At  both  places  the 
ruins  were  found  to  be  of  the  same  dual  character.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, as  at  Frog  Tanks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Agua  Fria,  the 
ruins  surest  the  great  houses  or  compounds  of  the  Salt  and  Gila 
Valleys,  but  here  also  trincherm  and  fragile-walled  houses  are  the 
more  common. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Fewkea  during  this  field  season  in- 
dicate that  the  ruins  in  the  region  referred  to  are  the  remains  of 
buildings  so  different  in  architecture  from  that  of  true  pueblos  that 
it  is  probable  the  culture  of  their  occupants  was  also  different.  Dr. 
Fewkes  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  ruins  of  the  forts  and  small 
dwellings  referred  to  were  constructed  and  used  by  a  Yuman  people 
'whose  descendants,  more  or  less  mixed  with  Apache  and  other  non- 
related  tribes,  are  represented  to-day  by  the  Hiialapai,  Yavapai,  and 
Havasupai  Indians.  Although  the  jacal  domiciles  of  western  Ari- 
zona were  probably  structurally  similar  to  certain  ancient  houses 
in  the  Pueblo  region  of  New  Mexico,  the  river-terrace  houses  of 
Walnut  Valley  were  more  like  certain  habitations  of  the  lower  Gila 
Biver  than  they  were  the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  returning  to  Washington  Dr.  Fewkes  prepared  a  report  on 
his  observations  in  this  interesting  aifcheological  field,  which,  with 
suitable  illustrations,  is  now  in  press  as  one  of  the  accompanying 
papers  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report. 

Dr.  Fewkes  also  gave  considerable  time  to  reading  the  proofs  and 
arran^ng  the  illustrations  of  his  memoir  on  Casa  Grande,  which 
likewise  is  to  appear  in  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report. 

On  the  completion  of  the  above  work  Dr.  Fewkes  commenced  the 
preparation  of  another  paper,  relating  to  "Designs  on  Prehistoric 
Hopi  Pottery,"  a  subject  to  which  he  devoted  much  attention  in  con- 
nection with  his  studies  of  the  Hopi  Indians  for  20  years.  This 
memoir,  which  was  well  advanced  toward  completion  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  accompanied  by  numerous  plat«s  and  text  figures,  is 
designed  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  decoration  of  ancient 
Hopi  earthenware.  The  great  multiplicity  of  life  designs  appearing 
on  the  pottery  of  ancient  Sikyatlii  are  treated  in  the  paper,  in  which 
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modifications  in  decorative  devices  derived  from  feathers,  birds,  ai 
other  animals,  and  conventional  figures  are  likewise  discussed.  O 
object  of  Dr.  Fewkes's  treatise  is  to  meet  a  growing  desire  of  the 
interested  in  primitive  symbolism,  and  another  is  to  define  the  peci 
iarities  of  one  ceramic  area  of  the  Pueblos  as  a  basis  for  comparisi 
with  others,  thus  facilitating  the  study  of  Pueblo  culture  origins  ai 
prehistoric  migration  routes, 

As  the  construction  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  has  tended  to  stimuls 
an  interest  in  aboriginal  remains  in  the  West  Indies,  and  as  mai 
archeological  specimens  differing  from  those  of  the  Antilles  pre' 
ously  known  are  now  being  brought  to  light,  the  time  for  a  scienti 
study  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  aboriginal  sites  of  the  West  Indi' 
has  arrived.  Much  of  the  interest  recently  manifested,  in  early  I 
dian  life  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  ascribed  to  Dr.  Fewkes's  memc 
on  "  The  Aborigines  of  Porto  Rico  and  Neighboring  Islands,"  whi 
appears  in  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report.  Since  the  publication 
this  paper  the  new  material  has  become  so  abundant  that  plans  ha 
been  made  for  Dr.  Fewkes  to  resume  his  study  of  West  Indian  arct 
ology.  The  most  noteworthy  collection  of  aboriginal  objects  frt 
this  area  made  in  recent  years  is  that  of  George  G.  Heye,  Esq.. 
New  York,  who  courteously  has  placed  his  material  at  the  dispos 
of  the  bureau  as  an  aid  to  these  investigations.  This  collection  h 
been  studied  by  Dr.  Fewkes  and  the  most  important  objects  co 
tained  therein  are  now  being  drawn  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Dr.  Fewkes's  researches  thus  far  indicate  that  the  so-called  Taim 
culture  of  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo  was  represented  in  t 
Lesser  Antilles  by  an  agricultural  people,  probably  Arawak,  w 
were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  marauding  Carib,  Study  of  t 
collections  above  noted  tend  to  show  that  several  of  the  I^ess 
Antilles  were  marked  by  characteristic  types  of  pottery,  indicatii 
their  occupancy  by  a  people  superior  in  culture  to  the  Carib  and 
those  found  there  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus.  Nt 
light  has  been  shed  on  the  relations  of  these  early  Antillean  peof 
and  the  Orinoco  tribes,  which,  although  generally  called  Carib,  we 
probably  an  antecedent  people  of  higher  culture. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  spent  the  first  three  months  of  t 
fiscal  year  in  continuing  investigations  amonp  the  East  Cherokee 
western  North  Carolina,  and  in  locating  and  investigating  mixe 
blood  remnant  bands  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State.  The  Cherok 
work  consisted  chiefly  of  a  continuation  and  extension  of  the  study 
the  aboriginal  sacred  formulas  of  the  priests  and  doctors  of  the  tril 
with  the  accompanying  ceremonies  and  prescriptions.  Although  t 
former  dances  and  tribal  gatherings  have  fallen  into  disuse,  i 
family  rites  and  medical  ceremonies  still  hold  sway  among  the  fi 
bloods. 
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The  so-called  "Croatan  Indians"  of  southeastern  North  Carolina 
were  found  to  be  an  important  and  prosperous  conununit;,  number- 
ing about  8,000,  evidently  of  Indian  stock  with  admixture  of  negro 
and  white  blood,  and  closely  resembling  the  Pamunkey  Indian  rem- 
nant tribe  in  Virginia,  but  with  no  survival  of  Indian  language  or 
custom  and  with  almost  no  knowledge  of  their  own  history.  After 
years  of  effort  they  have  secured  definite  State  recognition  as  an 
Indian  people.  There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  name  "Croa- 
tan Indians,"  which  they  themselves  now  repudiate,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability they  represent  the  mii^d-blood  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  region  which  they  now  occupy.  The  existence  was  also 
established,  and  the  location  ascertained,  of  several  smaller  bands  of 
similar  mixed-blood  stock,  but  without  official  recognition,  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Mooney  to  the  com- 
pilation of  material  in  connection  with  his  pending  study  of  Indian 
population.  By  reason  of  the  sliifting,  disintegration,  and  new  com- 
binations of  tribes,  no  one  section  can  be  treated  separately  or  finally 
as  apart  from  others.  Considering  the  difficulties  met  in  a  study 
of  this  kind,  the  work  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Dr.  John  K.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  devoted  most  of  the  year  to  field 
researches  among  the  Creek  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  These  investi- 
gations continued  fnxn  the  middle  of  September,  1911,  to  the  middle 
of  May,  1912,  during  which  period  excursions  were  made  into  Texas 
to  visit  the  Alibamu  Indians  and  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
trace  remnants  of  other  Texas  tribes,  and  to  the  Caddo  Indians  of 
southwestern  Oklahoma.  No  remains  of  Texas  tribes,  of  ethnol<^jc 
value,  other  than  the  Alibamu,  were  located,  but  a  considerable  mass 
of  material  was  obtained  from  the  latter.  Dr.  Swanton's  visit  to  the 
Caddo  was  with  the  view  of  learning  how  many  of  the  old  Caddo 
dialects  were  still  spoken,  and  some  valuable  documentary  material 
was  obtained  in  Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  No  words  of  Haiish,  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  other  Caddo  dialects,  could  be 
gathered,  but  evidence  was  obtained  that  it  resembled  Adai.  In  the 
course  of  his  Creek  investigations  Dr.  Swanton  visited  and  made 
photographs  of  every  busk  ground  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminole  still 
maintained,  and  information  was  gathered  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  " big  house "  in  each,  as  well  as  in  those  that  ha\e  been 
abandoned.  Dr.  Swanton  devoted  July  and  August,  1911,  mainly  to 
the  study  of  the  Hitchiti  and  Natchez  languages,  and  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  his  return  to  Washington  in  May,  1912,  was  occupied  in 
copying  his  field  notes  and  in  incidental  work  on  the  Timucua 
language  of  ancient  Florida,  as  preser^'ed  in  Father  Pareja's  writings, 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  Timucua  bears  any  relatim 
to  the  languages  of  the  Muskhogean  stock. 
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On  his  way  from  Oklahoma  to  Washington,  Dr.  Swanton  stopped 
at  Blotxnington,  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  bureaa 
at  the  fifth  annual  meeting'  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association,  before  which  he  read  a  paper  on  "  De  Soto's  line  of 
march,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ethnologist." 

JVIrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  continued  her  field  researches 
of  the  Tewa  tribes  of  New  Mexico  throughout  the  fiscal  year,  devoting 
attention  pariicularly  to  those  of  San  Ildefonso  and  Santa  Clara,  and 
incidentally  to  the  Tewa  of  Nambe  and  San  Juan.  The  pueblo  of 
Fojoaque  is  now  practically  extinct  as  an  Indian  settlement,  only 
about  six  Tewa-  remaining  in  that  village.  Special  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  religious,  political,  and  social  OTganizations  of  these 
peoples,  which,  owing  to  their  extreme  conservatism,  are  difficult  to 
determine.  Tlie  Tewa  are  divided  not  only  into  clans  with  patrilineal 
descent,  but  each  tribe  consists  of  a  Sun  people  and  an  Ice  people, 
each  with  its  own  kiva,  or  ceremonial  chamber.  At  San  Ildefonso  the 
kiva  for  the  Sun  people  is  known  as  PoS^,  "  Squash  kiva,"  and  that 
of  the  Ice  people  is  Kun'iya°t^,  "  Turquoise  kiva."  The  element  tee 
signifies  "  round,"  hence  indicating  that  originally  the  Tewa  kivas 
were  circular.  A  third  kiva  of  San  Ildeftmso  is  called  Teepoa*'te, 
meaning  "  Bound  gathering  or  sitting  place,"  and  symbolizes  a  lake. 
Although  from  its  trim  condition  this  kiva  appears  to  be  modem,  it 
is  in  reality  very  old,  and  within  the  memory  of  the  older  men  of 
San  Ildefonso  it  was  used  whenever  the  Sun  and  Ice  people  met  to- 
gether, because  of  its  large  size.  Large  councils  are  still  held  in  the 
Teepoa'''te,  and  it  is  used  also  as  a  dressing  room  for  the  dancers  par- 
ticipating in  ceremonies.  The  kivas  are  also  the  meeting  places  of 
the  sacred  fraternities.  The  Squash,  Summer  Bear,  and  Fire  organi- 
zations of  San  Ildefonso  hold  their  ceremonies  in  the  kiva  of  the 
Sun  people.  The  Fire  fraternity  was  adopted  in  the  ancient  past 
from  a  people  in  the  north  who  lived  in  skin  tipis,  wore  clothing  of 
dressed  deerskin,  and  spoke  a  strange  tongue.  This  fraternity  finally 
became  extinct,  and,  wishing  to  reestablish  it,  the  San  Ildefonso 
people  sent  four  men  to  the  Sun  people  of  Zuiii  (whose  Fire  fra- 
ternity, according  to  tradition,  had  a  similar  origin),  who  initiated 
tliem  into  their  order,  thus  enabling  them  to  revive  the  fraternity  at 
San  Ildefonso.  The  Galaxy  and  Turquoise  fraternities  meet  in  the 
Turquoise  kiva.  The  members  of  the  former  organization  have  a 
fraternity  chamber  adjoining  this  kiva,  and  at  the  great  Buffalo 
festival  its  members  frequent  the  chamber  as  well  as  the  kiva. 

Each  fraternity  at  San  Ildefonso  has  a  tablet  altar,  whidi  is 
erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  kiva,  while  the  participants  in  the 
ceremonies  sit  facing  eastward.  These  people  have  interesting  animal 
fetishes  and  many  human  images  of  stone  representing  their  anthropic 
gods.    They  appeal  to  their  zooic  deities  to  heal  diseases  inflicted  by 
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sorcery,  and  all  ceremonies  connected  with  these  supplicatims  are 
dramatic  in  character.  Anthropic  gods,  principally  ancestral,  are 
invoked  for  rain  and  the  fructification  of  the  earth.  The  present 
priest  of  the  Sun  people  is  director  of  the  Summer  Bear  fraternity, 
and  he  is  also  the  keeper  of  the  calendar.  He  must  observe  the  daily 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  must  watch  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  moon.  Elaborate  solstice  ceremonies  are  performed.  Those 
for  the  summer  solstice  are  held  in  the  kiva  of  the  Sun  people.  The 
Ice  people  join  the  Sun  people  in  the  summer  ceremonies,  and  the 
Sun  people  join  the  Ice  people  in  the  ceremonies  of  winter.  In  each 
kivn  the  two  rain  priests  sit  side  by  side,  the  priest  of  the  Ice  people 
always  at  the  right  of  the  priest  of  the  Sun  people,  while  officers 
associated  with  each  priest  sit  in  line  with  him.  The  prayers  of  the 
priest  of  the  Sun  people  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rain,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  answered  he  must  live  an  exemplary  life. 
The  same  beliefs  control  the  functions  of  the  priest  of  the  Ice  people, 
■who,  through  the  ceremonies  which  he  directs,  is  expected  to  induce 
cold  rains  and  snow  that  the  earth  may  not  become  hot  and  destroy 
the  vegetation.  All  male  children  are  initiated,  either  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  into  the  kiva  of  the  Sun  or  of  the  Ice  people.  When 
a  husband  and  his  wife  belong  to  different  sides,  the  kiva  to  which 
the  child  shall  belong  is  selected  by  mutual  agreement,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  kiva  is  chosen  as  his  reremoninl  father  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Fr(Hn  birth  to  death  the  lives  of  the 
Tewa  are  almost  a  continuous  ceremony.  The  ceremonial  father  ties 
native  cotton  yam  around  the  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  new-bom 
child,  that  its  life  may  be  made  complete.  The  initiation  ceremonies 
of  the  young  men  are  very  elaborate,  and  many  miles  are  traveled  on 
foot  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  where  the  final  ceremonies  are 
performed.  Although  the  Tewa  are  professed  Christians,  they  ad- 
here tenaciously  to  their  native  religion  and  rituals;  and  while  the 
church  performs  majriage  and  burial  services,  the  Indians  still  cling 
to  their  native  marriage  feasts  and  mortuary  ceremonies. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Tewa  is  elaborate  and  complicated  and  bears 
closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Taos  Indians  than  to  that  of  the 
Zuni,  The  original  sun  and  moon  are  believed  always  to  have  ex- 
isted, but  the  present  sun  and  moon  were  bom  of  woman  after  the 
world  and  all  the  people  were  destroyed  by  a  great  flood.  The  myth 
associated  with  the  creation  of  these  deities  and  with  their  exploits 
is  of  great  interest. 

The  masks  of  the  anthropic  gods  are  never  seen  outside  of  the 
Mvas  of  San  Ildefonso.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  these  masks, 
many  of  them  similar  to  those  of  the  Zuni.  They  are  held  in  great 
secrecy. 
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Rattlesnakes,  sacred  to  the  fraternities,  are  captured  when  youi 
and  are  reared  in  rooms  adjoining  the  kivas.  A  fluffy  eagle  feath 
is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  snake  when  caught,  and  the  snake 
held  captive  with  a  string  sufficiently  long  to  allow  it  consideral 
freedom  until  it  becomes  accustomed  to  its  new  surroundings,  wh 
the  string  is  removed.  Small  openings  in  the  chamber  allow  t 
snakes  to  pass  in  and  out.  In  one  ceremony,  which  takes  place 
daylight,  the  snakes  are  bandied  outdoors,  but  on  such  occasions  t 
pueblo  is  so  patrolled  that  spying  by  outsiders  is  impossible,  althouj 
Mexicans  live  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  village.  Tlie  Santn  Cla 
people  likewise  make  use  of  live  snakes  in  certain  ceremonies,  ai 
they  also  have  a  large  owl  which  they  keep  secreted  as  carefully 
are  the  snakes. 

The  government  of  the  Tewa  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  t 
Zutii.  While  the  governor  of  the  Zuni  has  to  do  with  civic  matt< 
only,  a  Tewa  governor  has  absolute  power  over  all  matters  coocei 
ing  his  tribe  except  those  controlled  exclusively  by  the  rain  prie: 
and  the  war  priests.  Mrs,  Stevenson's  studies  of  the  natal  rites 
the  Tewa  indicate  that  they  are  more  like  those  of  the  Sia  than  of  t 
Zuni,  while  the  religious  ceremonies  connected  therewith  more  clost 
resemble  those  observed  by  the  Taos  people.  The  child  is  baptiz 
in  accordance  with  aboriginal  customs  before  the  baptismal  rite  of  t 
church  is  performed.  At  the  present  time  the  infant  is  usua! 
carried  in  the  arms  instead  of  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  but  t 
small,  flat  cradle,  with  top,  and  headrest  with  turquoise  setting, 
made  as  it  was  centuries  ago. 

The  material  culture  of  the  Tewa  is  in  many  respects  similar 
that  of  the  Zuni.  They  were  adept  in  the  textile  art  in  early  de 
when  cotton,  milkweed,  yucca,  and  the  hair  of  native  animals  w< 
employed  in  weaving,  but  this  industry  became  lost  after  the  inti 
duction  of  sheep  by  the  Spaniards,  for  the  Tewa,  like  the  Taos  p< 
pie,  came  to  depend  upon  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  traders  for  woven  gi 
ments,  and  also  for  textile  paraphernalia  for  use  in  ceremonies.  0 
or  two  Tewa  have  revived  the  weaving  industry  to  some  extent- 
San  Ildefonso  man  learned  the  process  from  Santo  Domingo,  anc 
man  of  Santa  Clara  acquired  it  from  the  Navaho,  The  dainty  ba 
moccasins  are  now  seldom  seen,  but  the  women  still  wear  moccas' 
with  heavy  leg  wrappings  during  ceremonies,  while  at  other  timei 
well-dressed  sheepskin  boot  tied  below  the  knee  is  worn,  for  de 
skin  has  become  rare.  Native  beads  are  now  very  seldom  seen.  M 
Stevenson's  study  of  Tewa  ceramics  has  convinced  her  that  those  w 
decorate  their  pottery  apply  their  designs,  especially  the  conventioi 
patterns,  with  little  understanding  of  their  symbolism,  the  sign 
cance  of  which  has  become  extinct.  ^\'hen  questioned  the  potti 
always  have  a  ready  answer ;  hence  students  are  often  deceived.    W 
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the  exception  of  the  black  ware  of  Santa  Clara,  the  pottery  of  the 
Tewa  has  greatly  deteriorated. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  has  been  enabled  to  record  the  names  of  the  sacred 
mountains  of  the  Tewa  people,  as  well  as  the  myths  associated  with 
them.  In  their  general  beliefs  and  customs  the  Tewa  are  found  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  Taos  and  the  Zuni. 

The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  found  Dr.  Truman  Michelson, 
ethnologist,  engaged  in  an  investigation  among  the  Fox  Indians  near 
Tama,  Iowa,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  middle  of  Au^st, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  initiated  researches  amone 
the  Sauk  Indians  of  that  State.  Dr.  Michelson  was  very  successful 
in  recording  the  mj^hs  and  tales  of  the  Foxes,  which  covered  about 
2,300  pages  of  texts.  He  obtained  likewise  some  notes  ui  the  cere- 
monial and  social  organization  of  that  tribe,  but  these  are  neither 
full  nor  complete,  as  the  Foxes  are,  without  exception,  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  Algonquian  tribes  within  the  United  States.  While 
among  the  Sauk  Dr.  Michelson,  with  the  aid  of  a  native  interpreter, 
translated  some  of  the  Fox  m3^hs  and  tales  collected  in  Iowa,  but 
his  chief  work  in  Oklahoma  consisted  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
Sauk  ceremonial  and  social  organization.  He  also  translated,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Sauk,  the  Kickapoo  texts  collected  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Jones,  subsequently  correcting  the  version  with  a  Kickapoo 
informant.  The  dialectic  differences  between  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kicka- 
poo are  not  great,  and  as  few  of  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  now  speak 
any  but  broken  English,  a  Sauk  was  employed  in  making  the  first 
draft  of  the  translation. 

Among  the  Shawnee  of  Oklahoma  Dr.  Michelson's  work  was  pri- 
marily linguistic.  The  results  confirmed  his  opinion,  gathered  from 
the  late  Dr.  Gatschet's  notes  and  texts,  that  the  Shawnee  language  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Abnaki  dialects  on  the  other.  He  also  gathered 
some  Shawnee  myths,  partly  in  texts,  partly  on  the  phonograph,  and 
a  beginning  was  made  on  the  Shawnee  social  organization.  It  was 
found  that,  apparently,  the  larger  divisions  are  not  phratries,  nor 
are  their  clans  exogamous,  as  already  noted  by  Dr.  Gatschet,  despite 
the  ordinary  view.  The  question  of  exogamy  or  endogamy  among 
the  Shawnee  is  fixed  merely  by  blood  relationship. 

Among  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  Dr.  Michelson  gathered  some  addi- 
tional texts,  corrected  the  translations  of  Dr.  Jones's  Kickapoo  texts, 
as  above  noted,  made  observations  on  Kickapoo  clan  organization, 
and  gathered  also  linguistic  data  which  shed  further  light  on  the 
relations  of  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo  dialects. 

Dr.  Michelson  returned  to  Wa^ington  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber and  commenced  the  elabcn^tion  of  his  field  notes.  In  January  he 
visited  the  Carlisle  Industrial  School,  where  he  procured  linguistic 
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data  on  Ottawa,  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Abnal 
Menominee,  Sauk,  and  Arapaho.  The  most  important  result  obtain) 
is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  is  real 
Cree — at  least  such  is  the  language  of  the  pupils  at  Carlisle.  Wheth 
the  entire  band  is  Cree  is  another  question.  Dr.  Michelson's  opini< 
that  Arapaho  is  the  most  divergent  Algonquian  dialect  was  co: 
firmed,  and  it  was  made  more  nearly  certain  that  Menominee  di 
tinctly  belongs  with  Cree,  not  with  Chippewa.  Dr.  Miehelson  r 
turned  from  Carlisle  in  the  following  month,  when  he  was  compell* 
to  submit  to  an  operation  for  trachoma,  which  apparently  had  bet 
contracted  during  his  field  researches  of  the  previous  summer.  C 
resuming  his  duties  it  was  found  advisable  to  incorporate  the  Hi 
guistic  notes  obtained  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1911  and  the  wint' 
of  1911-12,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Linguist 
Classification  of  the  Algonquian  Tribes,  then  in  galley  proof  prepa 
atory  to  publication  in  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report.  The  vali 
and  completeness  of  this  paper  were  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

While  in  the  office  Dr.  Miehelson  was  frequently  called  on  to  fu 
nish  data  for  answering  letters  of  inquiry,  and  he  also  found  oppo 
tunity  to  furnish  notes  of  addenda  and  corrigenda  for  a  future  ed 
tion  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

Mr,  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  throughout  the  yei 
in  ofGce  work,  continuing  the  editing  and  copying  of  the  legends,  tr 
ditions,  and  myths  of  the  Seneca,  collected  by  the  late  Jeremiah  Cu 
tin  in  1884-85.  Of  the  original  list  of  120  items  composing  this  mam 
script  collection,  85  have  been  edited  and  typewritten,  exclusive  < 
two  items  which  were  translated  from  inedited  texts.  While  th 
work  is  now  practically  complete,  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  tl 
number  of  edited  and  typewritten  items  (about  35)  is  due  to  the  fa^ 
that  the  original  list  contained  a  number  of  texts  of  little  ethnolog 
cal  value,  being  merely  narratives  of  local  and  personal  adventures  < 
modem  Indians  with  ghosts,  and  the  like,  and  tales  about  model 
witchcraft.  The  two  items  completely  translated  were  difficult  of  rei 
dering,  as  they  were  partly  illegible  and  had  been  left  inedited.  Tw 
or  three  texts  of  similar  character  remained  to  be  translated,  and  c 
these  Mr.  Hewitt  was  engaged  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Tl 
Seneca  material  collected  by  Mr.  Curtin  and  placed  in  condition  f< 
publication  by  Mr.  Hewitt  now  comprises  1,350  pages. 

In  addition  Mr.  Hewitt  undertook  the  work  of  translating  a  nun 
ber  of  inedited  and  uncorrected  manuscripts  bearing  mi  Seneca  trad 
tions  and  legendary  lore  recorded  by  himself  in  1896.  Thirteen  < 
these  items  were  translated,  aggregating  410  pages. 

As  in  the  past,  Mr.  Hewitt  devoted  considerable  time  to  coUectin 
and  preparing  data  for  replies  to  correspondents  on  linguistic,  hi 
torical,  sociological,  and  technical  subjects,  and  served  also  as  custi 
dian  of  manuscripts. 
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Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during  the  year 
in  the  further  study  of  the  tribal  ritea  of  the  Osage  Indians  in  Okla- 
boma.  These  rites  are  regarded  by  the  Osage  as  mysterious,  and, 
being  held  in  great  awe  by  the  tribe,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  even 
by  their  own  members.  Instances  are  pointed  out  where,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Osage,  persons  in  officiating  at  ceremonies  made  mistakes  in 
the  form  or  in  the  recitation  of  the  rituals  and  in  the  singing  of  the 
songs,  and  have  therefore  become  insane,  or  blind,  or  have  met  with 
violent  death.  The  murder  of  Saucy  Calf,  a  man  of  high  standing 
in  his  tribe,  and  the  burning  of  his  house  last  winter  are  attributed 
by  his  people  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  away  certain  rituals  and  songs 
of  the  sacred  tribal  ceremonies.  From  Saucy  Calf  Mr.  La  Flesche 
had  obtained  the  entire  first  degree  of  the  No"ho''zhi"ga  rites,  and 
while  the  two  were  together  the  old  seer  frequently  expressed  the  fear 
that  some  harm  might  come  to  him  for  parting  with  these  religious 
secrets.  By  reason  of  the  superstitious  awe  in  which  these  sacred 
rites  are  held,  Mr.  La  Flesche's  studies  in  this  particular  have  been 
necessarily  slow,  since  it  was  essential  for  him  first  to  gain  the  full 
confidence  of  those  versed  therein.  Notwithstanding  this  diffi- 
culty, he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  full  ritual  of  the 
Hibernating  of  the  Black  Bear,  which  pertains  to  the  origin  of  the 
seven  and  six  war  honors  of  the  tribe,  and  is  recited  by  the  men  mem- 
bers of  the  No"ho"zhi"ga  of  the  Black  Bear  clan  at  the  sacred-bundle 
ceremony  when  the  warrior  chosen  recounts  his  war  honors  and  takes 
up  the  seven  and  six  willow  saplings  to  count  and  the  songs  of  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  are  being  sung  by  the  officiating  priest.  A  re- 
lated ritual,  which  tells  of  the  rearing  ofachild  tothecompletionof  its 
life,  is  recited  when  a  widow  is  being  initiated  into  the  No"ho°zhi''ga 
to  take  the  place  of  her  husband ;  but  Mr.  La  Flesche  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  record  this,  owing  to  the  dread  inspired  by  the  death  of  Sauey 
Calf.  However,  after  considerable  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing six  rituals  from  Waxrizhi,  whose  father,  who  died  about  a  year 
before,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  No"ho°zhi''ga  men  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  ancient  rites. 

Another  ritual  obtained  is  the  Dream  Ritual,  with  literal  and  fre*.- 
translations.  This  is  a  narration  of  a  No"htf'2hi''ga's  fast  dream  of 
the  sacred  packs,  a  number  of  which  have  been  procured  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Kacional  Museum. 

Still  another  ritual,  known  as  the  Wi-gi-e  Paho-gre,  "  First  of  the 
Rituals,"  with  litenil  and  free  translations,  was  recorded.  This  tells 
of  the  coming  of  the  Ho"ga  of  the  Seven  Fireplaces,  or  clans,  to  the 
earth  from  the  ^y  by  permission  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Morning 
and  Evening  stars,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Winged  Ho"ga.  or 
"Spotted  Eagle";  of  their  finding  the  earth  covered  with  water 
when  they  descended ;  their  having  to  rest  on  the  tops  of  seven  red- 
oak  trees,  until,  by  his  magic  power,  the  Elk  dispersed  the  ^^JfM 
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and  made  dry  land  appear;  their  meeting  with  the  crawfish,  which 
brought  from  out  of  the  earth  clays  of  different  colors  to  be  used 
by  the  people  of  the  Ho°ga  clan  for  symbolic  purposes  in  their 
No''ho"zhi"ga  rites.  The  No''ho''zhi'ga  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  recite  this  ritual  to  anyone  unless  given  large  fees. 

The  ritual  of  the  Birth  of  the  Sacred  Bird,  also  recorded  and 
translated  by  Mr.  La  Flesche,  relates  to  the  adoption  of  the  hawk  as 
a  war  symbol  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  legend  telling  of  the  birth  of 
the  bird,  as  of  a  human  being,  to  the  sister  of  four  brothers  who 
attended  the  delivery  of  the  child.  The  story  begins  with  the  birth, 
gives  the  details  of  each  stage  of  growth,  and  tells  of  the  prediction 
of  the  four  brothers  that  their  nephew  was  destined  to  become  a  great 
warrior.  The  child  becomes  fretful  and  wails  ceaselessly  until  the 
skins  of  seven  prey  animals  and  a  bow  with  a  bit  of  scalp  attached 
are  brought  to  it  by  its  uncles.  For  this  reason  no  one  can  be  initi- 
ated into  the  order  of  the  No^ho^zhi^ga  unless  he  furnishes  the  skins 
of  these  seven  animals. 

The  ritual  of  the  Symbolic  Painting  was  likewise  recorded.  This 
relates  to  the  sjTnbolic  painting  of  the  man  who  acts  as  the  initiator 
in  the  initiation  of  a  new  member  of  the  No"ho''zhi°ga  order.  The 
paint  is  symbolic  of  the  dawn  and  the  rising  sun. 

Another  ritual,  that  of  the  Approach  to  the  House  of  InitiatitMu 
is  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  while  he,  the  initiator,  and  the 
votary  ceremonially  approach  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  No°ho"- 
zhi"ga  for  performing  some  of  the  ceremonies.  It  relates  to  the 
Tsi'-wa-ko°-da-gi,  or  "  mysterious  house,"  of  the  Ho''ga  clan. 

The  ritual  of  Feeding  of  the  Fire  relates  to  the  ceremonial  building 
of  the  sacred  fire  at  the  place  of  gathering  of  the  No"ho"zhi°ga  to 
perfonn  one  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural 
for  aid  in  obtaining  deer  for  the  sustenance  of  life  and  also  for  help 
to  overcome  the  tribes  which  menace  the  lives,  the  peace,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people. 

S^Tiile  these  rituals  are  in  themselves  complete,  each  one  forms  a 
part  of  the  great  Xo"ho''zhi''ga  rite,  which  Mr.  La  Flesche  is  en- 
deavoring to  record  in  its  entirety. 

Aside  from  the  rituals  and  songs,  Mr.  La  Flesche  has  procured 
stories  of  the  wako'''dagi,  or  medicine  men,  and  of  the  strange  animals 
from  which  they  obtained  supernatural  powers;  he  has  also  recorded 
love  stories,  stories  of  those  who  had  died  and  returned  to  life,  war 
stories,  and  myths.  Some  of  these  have  been  transcribed  in  final 
form.  In  all,  the  text  of  these  stories  aggregates  about  250  pages. 
Mr.  La  Flesche,  however,  has  given  comparatively  little  attention  to 
legends  and  stories  of  this  kind,  having  devoted  his  energies  chiefly 
to  the  secret  rites  that  at  one  time  meant  so  much  to  the  Osage  people, 
and  which  are  so  rapidly  disappearing. 
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By  agreement  with  Mr.  Karl  Moon,  noted  for  his  work  in  Indian 
photography,  the  bureau  is  to  receive  a  series  of  Osage  photographs, 
taken  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  La  Flesche,  who  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  Indians  to  pose  for  them.  Mr.  La  Flesche  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  Wano^shezhi'ga  the  sacred  bundle  of  the  Eagle 
clan,  to  which  he  belongs.  This  fine  specimen  has  been  transferred 
to  the  National  Museum,  where  it  is  placed  with  the  other  Osage 
bundles  that  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain. 

Dr.  Paul  Radin,  ethnologist,  was  among  the  Winnebago  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  at  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year,  having  resumed  his  in- 
vestigations of  this  people  in  the  preceding  month.  These  were  con- 
tinued to  completion,  and  in  October,  1911,  Dr.  Kadin  returned  to 
"Washington  and  continued  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the 
ethnology  of  the  Winnebago  tribe,  which  was  brought  to  completion 
and  submitted  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1912.  Although  the 
medium  of  publication  of  this  memoir  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  appear  as  the  accompanying  paper  of  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  report. 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  continued  the  linguistic  re- 
searches outlined  in  previous  reports,  the  immediate  object  of  which 
is  the  completion  of  part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  which  is  to  contain  sketches  of  the  native  languages  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  with  some  additional  material  on  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  part  of  the  continent.  An  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan  and  object  of  this  Handbook  was  set  forth  in  my 
]ast  annual  report. 

The  printing  of  the  sketch  of  the  Takelma  granunar,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Sapir,  for  this  Handboc^,  has  been  completed,  and  the  separates 
thereof  have  been  issued.  The  work  of  Dr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg  un- 
fortunately suffered  delay  owing  to  protracted  illness.  His  revision 
of  the  Coos  grammar,  however,  has  been  almost  completed,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Siuslaw  grammar  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Boas,  as  editor  of  the  Handbook,  by  August  of  this 
year.  The  necessary  final  revision  of  the  subject  matter  of  both 
sketches  was  made  by  Dr.  Frachtenberg  at  Siletz,  Oregon. 

Dr.  Boas  rewrote  a  grammar  of  the  Chukchee  language,  with  com- 
parative notes  on  the  Koryak  and  Kamchadal,  by  Mr.  Waldemar 
Bogoras,  and  added  references  to  the  published  Russian  and  English 
series  of  Chukchee  texts,  which  had  been  published  previously  by 
Mr.  Bogoras.  In  the  course  of  the  year  this  manuscript  was  also  type- 
written and  prepared  for  the  printer.  In  the  summer  of  1912  Dr. 
Boas  met  Mr.  Bogoras  in  Berlin  and  discussed  with  nim  the  revised 
form  of  the  grammar.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  results  of  these 
discussions  were  being  incorporated  in  the  grammar,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  manuscript  will  be  ready  for  the  printer  early  in  the 
autumn.  Goc^jlc 
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Dr.  Boas  has  followed  out  the  policy  of  printing  texts  illustratir 
the  grammatical  sketches  in  a  series  which  according  to  the  origin: 
plan  were  to  have  been  published  as  bulletins  of  the  bureau,  but  th 
plan  was  abandoned  for  administrative  reasons.  During  the  presei 
year  the  series  of  Tsimshian  texts,  illustrating  the  Tsimshian  dialec 
was  published  as  Volume  III  of  the  Publications  of  the  America 
Kthnologicnl  Society,  and  the  series  of  Maidn  texts  as  Volume  I 
of  the  same  series.  These  illustrate  languages  contained  in  part 
of  the  Handbook,  so  that  now  texts  for  all  the  languages  therei 
treated  are  available  to  students. 

The  printing  of  the  Coos  texts,  by  Dr.  Frachtenberg,  which  are  i 
appear  as  Volume  I  of  the  Columbia  University  Cwitributions  i 
Anthropology,  has  almost  been  completed,  and  the  printed  matti 
has  been  utilized  to  illustrate  the  sketch  of  the  language. 

The  research  in  Indian  music  by  Miss  Frances  Densmore  W! 
characterized  by  the  completion  of  her  studies  among  the  Chippev 
and  the  beginning  of  investigations  along  similar  lines  among  tl 
Sioux.  Miss  Densmore's  field  work  comprised  one  month  vfith  tl 
Sioux  on  the  Sisseton  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  about  tv 
months  on  Standing  Eock  Eeser\'ation  in  North  Dakota,  and  a  fe 
days  on  the  White  Earth  Reser^-ation  in  Minnesota  for  the  fin 
revision  of  some  descriptions  and  translations  in  her  Chippev 
manuscripts.  The  finished  results  submitted  during  the  year  cor 
prised  material  on  both  Chippewa  and  Sioux  music.  Two  papers  t 
Chippewa  studies  were  presented,  one  entitled  "  Further  Analys 
of  Chippewa  Songs,"  the  other  bearing  the  title  "  Deductions  from  tl 
Analysis  of  Chippewa  Music."  In  addition  Miss  Densmore  finishi 
about  100  pages  that  included  additional  references  to  the  bibliograpl 
of  the  subject,  a  more  complete  explanation  of  minor  points,  son 
linguistic  analyses,  and  slight  changes  in  the  analysis  of  individu 
songs  to  conform  with  present  methods — all  this  was  complete  fi 
publication  when  submitted.  Her  paper  on  "The  Sun  Dance  of  tl 
Teton  Sioux,"  including  33  songs,  could  be  published  in  its  presei 
form,  but  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  add  a  structural  analysis  of  t] 
songs  similar  to  that  accompanying  the  Chippewa  material. 

Additional  illustrations  for  the  Chippewa  studies  have  been  su 
mitted  during  the  year,  also  adequate  illustrations  for  the  paper  < 
the  Sun  dance  of  the  Sioux.  With  few  exceptions  these  illustratioi 
are  photographs  taken  especially  for  the  work,  many  being  pictur 
of  old  ceremonial  articles  used  in  the  Sun  dance.  Considerable  atte: 
tion  also  has  been  given  to  the  collecting  of  specimens  having  i 
interest  in  connection  with  the  work, 

Mr,  W.  H.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  the  department  of  anthropolt^ 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  has  continued,  as  oppo 
tunity  afforded,  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  ArcheoJoj 
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commenced  by  him  while  chief  of  the  bureau.  The  main  body  of  the 
research  work  in  connection  with  this  Handbook  has  been  completed, 
but  much  remains  in  the  way  of  literary  investigation  and  in  the 
preparation  of  illustrations.  While  no  time  can  yet  be  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  Mr.  Holmes  hopes  to  finish  the  manuscript 
and  the  illustrations  for  the  first  volume  before  the  summer  of  1913. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  transcribing  the  manuscript 
French-Miami  dictiwiary,  by  an  unknown  author  but  attributed  to 
Pere  Joseph  Ignatius  Le  Boulanger,  in  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  copying  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship,  libra- 
rian, who  not  only  has  placed  this  valuable  manuscript  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bureau  for  this  purpose,  but  has  kindly  permitted  his 
assistant,  Miss  Margaret  Bin^am  Stillwell,  to  prepare  the  tran- 
script, and  personally  has  supervised  the  making  of  photostat  copies 
of  part  of  the  manuscript,  especially  that  devoted  to  the  text  portion. 
During  the  year  Miss  Stillwell  finished  and  submitted  the  transcript 
of  295  pagesj  representing  pages  20  to  77  of  the  original. 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Ballou,  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  has  continued 
the  seardi  for  titles  for  the  proposed  List  of  Works  Relating  to 
Hawaii,  especially  those  of  works  published  locally  in  the  native 
language,  many  of  which  are  very  rare.  In  this  work  Prof.  Ballou 
has  had  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Westervelt.  This 
bibliography  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  steps  should  soon  l)e 
taken  toward  finally  arranging  the  material  for  publication. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  revision  of  the  Catalogue  of  Pre- 
historic Works  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  prepared  by  the  late 
Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  and  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau  in  1891, 
but  which  passed  out  of  print  several  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1911 
steps  were  taken  toward  undertaking  this  revision,  and  the  bureau 
was  fortunate  at  the  outset  in  engaging  the  services  of  Mr.  D.  I. 
Bushnell,  jr.,  of  University,  Virginia,  as  compiler  of  the  work.  Cir- 
cular letters  were  dispatched  to  county  clerks  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  not  only  supplied  direct  information  respecting  aboriginal  sites, 
but  furnished  the  names  of  hundreds  of  collectors  and  others  having 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  these  special  letters  were 
addressed.  By  this  means  so  much  information  of  a  local  character 
was  received  in  regard  to  the  location  of  mounds,  village  and  camp 
sites,  shell  heaps,  quarries  and  workshops,  pictographs,  etc.,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  recorded  in  the  Catalogue  of  Dr.  Thomas,  that  the  revit^ed 
work  gives  promise  of  being  a  fairly  complete  Handbook  of  Aborig- 
inal Remains  East  of  the  Mississippi.  Besides  finishing  the  collation 
of  this  material  and  of  other  data  already  in  possession  of  the  bureau, 
Mr.  Bushnell  has  made  good  progress  in  extracting  the  information 
ccmtained  in  various  publications  devoted  to  American  areheology, 
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The  demand  for  the  publications  of  the  bureau  continues  to  increase, 
and  their  distribution,  numbering  15,003  copies  during  the  year,  neces- 
sitated extended  correspondence.  The  distribution  of  the  bureau 
publications  has  been  under  the  immediate  care  of  Miss  Helen  Munroe 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Springer,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  reprinting  of  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indiana  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  passed 
on  May  11,  1912,  and  subsequently  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but  it  had 
not  been  passed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

IU.USTRATIONS. 

The  preparation  of  the  illustrations  for  the  publications  of  the 
bureau  and  the  photographing  of  the  members  of  visiting  delega- 
tions of  Indians  were  conducted  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  De  Lancey 
Gill,  illustrator.  In  connection  with  this  work  90  photographic 
negatives  of  Indians  and  123  of  ethnologic  subjects  were  prepared ; 
196  films  exposed  by  members  of  the  bureau  in  the  field  were  devel- 
oped ;  1,322  prints  were  made  for  publication  and  for  exchange  or 
distribution;  and  110  pen  and  brush  drawings  were  prepared.  At 
the  request  of  Mr,  Wilberforce  Eames,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  a  collection  of  118  photographs  of  representative  Indians, 
covering  35  tribes,  was  furnished  by  the  bureau  as  a  part  of  a  loan 
exhibition  opened  at  that  library  in  May  and  was  still  on  view  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Gill  had  the  usual  assistance  of  Henry  Walther  until  February 
16,  1912,  when  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  bureau  for  many  years 
came  to  a  close  with  his  death.  Mr.  Walther  has  been  succeeded  by 
Walter  A.  Stenhouse. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Ella  Leary  the  work  of  the  library 
has  made  satisfactory  progress.  During  the  year  720  volumes  (103 
by  purchase)  and  300  pamphlets  were  received;  in  addition  620 
periodical  publications,  of  which  606  were  acquired  by  exchange  and 
the  remainder  by  subscription,  were  accessioned.  The  recataloging 
of  certain  serial  publications  in  the  library  has  been  continued,  and 
attention  given  to  the  preparation  of  a  subject  catalogue  of  the  large 
collection  of  pamphlets,  many  of  which  had  been  stored  and  there- 
fore were  inaccessible  for  three  or  four  years.  Successful  effort  has 
been  made  to  complete  the  sets  of  certain  publications  of  scientific 
societies  and  other  learned  institutions.  For  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  the  librarian  has  prepared  and  posted  copies  of  a  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  library's  principal  accessions;  and  in  order  that  the 
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Urge  number  of  scientific  serials  received  might  also  be  made  readi 
accessible,  the  current  issues  have  been  displayed  od  a  table  provid* 
for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  value  of  the  bureau's  library, 
was  found  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  requisition  on  tl 
Library  of  Congress  for  the  loan  of  books,  the  volumes  thus  receivt 
for  temporary  use  numbering  about  250,  The  volumes  bound  durir 
the  year  numbered  492,  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  library  coi 
tained  approximately  17,&70  volumes,  about  12,500  pamphlets,  ar 
several  thousand  periodicals.  Although  maintained  primarily  as 
reference  library  for  the  bureau's  staff,  it  is  constantly  consulted  I 
students  not  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  by  of 
cials  of  the  executive  departments  and  the  Library  of  Congress, 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  collections  were  made  by  members  of  the  staff  < 
the  bureau  during  their  field  researches : 

By  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodjfe:  Twenty-two  paper  squeezes  of  early  an 
recent  Spanisli  inscriptions  on  El  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  i 
New  Mexico.  Objects  of  stone,  bone,  clay,  etc.,  from  the  cemetery  < 
the  ancient  ruined  pueblo  of  Kwasteyukwa  on  the  mesa  above  tl 
Jemez  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico.  Ten  barrels  of  pottery  and  hums 
skeletal  remains  from  the  same  locality.  These  collections  were  mat 
under  a  joint  expedition  conducted  by  the  bureau  and  the  School  < 
American  Arch  Ecology. 

By  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton :  Two  ball  sticks,  one  ball,  one  breecl 
cloth  and  belt,  one  tiger  tail,  from  the  Creek  Indians  at  Coweta.  Okli 
homa. 

By  Mr.  James  Mooney :  Four  dance  masks,  two  pairs  of  ball  stick 
two  toy  baskets,  two  wooden  spoons,  one  ox  muzzle,  one  stone  ax.  or 
small  celt,  three  arrowheads,  from  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  Nort 
Carolina. 

By  Mr.  Francis  I-a  Flesche :  Two  sacred  packs  of  the  Osaf 
Indians. 

PROPKltTT. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  of  the  bureau  consists  < 
its  library,  manuscripts  (chiefly  linguistic),  and  photographic  neg 
tives.  The  bureau  posseHses  also  cameras,  photographic  machine 
and  other  ordinary  apparatus  and  equipment  for  field  work;  sti 
lionery  and  office  supplies;  necessary  office  furniture;  typewriter 
etc,  and  the  undistributed  stock  of  its  publications.  The  amount  < 
^42.27  was  expended  for  office  furniture  during  the  year,  while  t} 
cost  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals  was  $396.42. 
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As  in  the  past,  the  manuscripts  have  been  under  the  custodianship 
of  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt.  Those  withdrawn  by  collaborators  of  the 
bureau  during  the  year  numbered  234  items.  The  new  manuscripts 
acquired  are  those  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  report  as  having  been 
prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  or  by  collaborators  and  designed 
for  eventual  publication.  Negotiations  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  heira  of  the  late  Senor  Andomaro  Molina,  of  Merida,  Yucatan, 
for  the  return  of  Henderson's  Maya  Dictionary,  a  manuscript  of  six 
volumes  lent  to  Senor  Molina  a  number  of  years  ago  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  certain  linguistic  studies  then  contemplated  in  behalf 
of  the  bureau. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  desire  to  repeat  the  recommendations  submitted  in  m;  last  annual 
report,  respecting  the  extension  of  the  researches  of  the  bureau  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  urging  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  conducting  them.     These  include  the  following  projects: 

The  exploration  and  preservation  of  antiquities  in  the  arid  region. 

The  extension  of  ethnologic  researches  in  Alaska  and  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

The  preparation  of  a  completely  revised  edition  of  the  Handbook 
of  American  Indians. 

Additional  editorial  assistance  in  preparing  the  publications  of 
the  bureau  for  the  press. 

A  small  sum  to  meet  the  expense  of  supplying  photographs  of  In- 
dian subjects  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses, and  for  systematically  making  photographs  in  the  field  to 
illustrate  the  daily  life  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Indians. 

In  addition  it  is  recommended  that  the  systematic  excavation  and 
study  of  certain  archeological  sites  in  the  South  and  West  be  con- 
ducted in  order  that  archeolo^cal  research  may  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ethnological  studies  now  being  pursued  in  the  same  fields. 

The  reasons  for  extending  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  directi(»is 
indicated  are  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  estimates  of  appropriations 
for  the  year  1914,  in  connection  with  which  the  sums  regarded  as 
necessary  to  the  work  are  given. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  Hodge, 
Ethnologist  in  Charge. 

Dr.  Chables  D.  Waixwit, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGEa 

Snr :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  oper 
tions  of  the  International  Exchange  Service  during  the  fiscal  yei 
ending  June  30,  1912 : 

The  congressional  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  servi 
during  the  year,  including  the  allotment  for  printing  and  bindin 
was  $32,200  (the  same  amount  as  granted  for  the  past  four  years 
and  the  repayments  for  services  rendered  were  $4,391.02,  making  tl 
total  available  resources  for  carrying  on  the  system  of  intemation 
exchanges  $36,591.02. 

The  total  number  of  packages  handled  during  the  year  w; 
815,492 — an  increase  over  the  number  for  the  preceding  year  < 
29,794.  The  weight  of  these  packages  was  508,712  pounds — a  ga 
of  7,904  pounds.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  which  h: 
been  continuous  since  the  establishment  of  the  service,  is  shown 
the  diagram  on  page  59. 

The  publications  dispatched  by  the  Exchange  Service  are  classifii 
under  four  heads:  First,  the  Congressional  Record;  second.  "  Parli 
mentary  documents";  third,  "Departmental  documents";  fourt 
"  Miscellaneous  scientific  and  literary  publications." 

The  term  "  Parliamentary  documents,"  as  here  used,  refers  to  pu 
lications  set  aside  by  law  for  exchange  with  foreign  GovenimenI 
and  includes  not  only  copies  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  eith' 
House  of  Congress,  but  copies  of  each  publication  issued  by  ai 
department,  bureau,  commission,  or  officer  of  the  Government-  Tl 
object  in  sending  these  publications  abroad  is  to  procure  for  the  u 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  complete  series  of  the  publ 
cations  of  other  Governments,  and  the  returns  are  deposited  in  tl 
Congressional  Library. 

The  term  "  Departmental  documents "  embraces  all  the  public: 
tions  delivered  at  the  Institution  by  the  various  Government  depar 
ments,  bureaus,  or  commissions,  for  distribution  to  their  corresponi 
ents  abroad  from  whom  they  desire  to  obtain  similar  publications  : 
exchange.  The  publications  received  in  return  are  deposited  in  tl 
various  departmental  libraries. 

The  "Miscellaneous  scientific  and  literary  publications"  are  r 
ceived  chiefly  from  learned  societies,  universities,  colleges,  scientif 
68 
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institutes,  and  museums  in  the  United  States,  and  transmitted  to  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  number  and  weight  of  i 
of  different  classes  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 
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The  disparity  indicated  by  the  foregoing  statistics  between  ti 
number  of  packages  sent  and  those  received  in  behalf  of  the  Goven 
ment  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  packages  sent  abroe 
contain,  as  a  rule,  only  one  publication,  white  those  received  in  r 
turn  often  comprise  many  volumes,  in  some  instances,  especially  i 
the  case  of  publications  received  in  return  for  parliamentary  doci 
ments,  the  term  "  package  "  being  applied  to  large  boxes  containiE 
100  or  more  separate  publications,  of  which  no  lists  are  made  i 
Washington,  as  the  boxes  are  forwarded  to  their  destinations  ui 
opened.  Furthermore,  many  returns  for  publications  sent  abroa 
reach  their  destinations  direct  by  mail  and  not  throu^  the  Exchanf 
Service. 

Proper  allowance  being  made  for  these  circumstances,  it  is,  neve 
theless,  apparently  true  that  the  publications  of  the  United  Stat 
Government  sent  to  foreign  countries  greatly  exceed  in  number  thoi 
received  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  several  executive  d 
partments,  bureaus,  and  independent  ofGces.  This  in  turn  appea 
to  be  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  most  foreign  Governments  publi: 
less  extensively  on  scientific  and  other  subjects  than  our  own.  Tl 
fiscal  relations  between  the  Government  and  scientific  and  other  ii 
stitutions  are  more  complex  in  many  countries  than  is  the  case  in  t) 
United  States,  and  the  distinction  between  public  documents  ai 
other  publications  is  not  so  clear,  especially  where  the  printing  fi 
the  Government  is  not  centralized  in  one  office  or  is  not  done  by  tl 
Government  itself. 

l\Tiile  several  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  our  own  Goven 
ment  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  returns  receivi 
through  the  Exchange  Service,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  further  ii 
vestigation  of  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  wheth' 
some  important  publications  and  series  of  publications  have  not  be< 
overlooked,  and  also  what  proportion  the  number  of  the  publicatioi 
issued  by  certain  European  Governments  in  a  given  year  bears  ■ 
the  number  received  by  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Unit4 
States  Government,  and  to  the  number  sent  to  the  former.  It  wi 
he  obvious  that  a  debit  and  credit  account  is  out  of  the  question  in 
case  of  this  kind.  While  a  scientific  or  literary  institution  issu 
publications  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world,  a  Government  issu 
reports  and  other  documents  mainly  for  purposes  of  record  and  fi 
the  information  of  its  own  officers  and  its  own  citizens.  The  mo 
largely  the  people  are  directly  concerned  in  the  Government,  and  tl 
more  extended  its  interests  and  activities,  the  greater  will  be  the  ou 
put  of  reports  and  other  publications.  Such  a  Government  will  ha- 
much  more  to  offer  than  it  can  expect  to  receive  in  return  from 
smaller  country. 

As  regards  the  exchange  of  miscellaneous  scientific  and  literal 
publications,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  weight  in  pounds  of  tho 
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received  into  the  United  States  through  the  Exchange  Service  during 
the  fiscal  year  1911  more  than  doubled  the  weight  of  those  sent  abroad, 
while  the  weight  of  those  received  during  the  Escal  year  1912,  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  almost  equalled  that  of  those  sent  abroad.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  this  important  branch  of 
the  work  yields  adequate  returns. 

By  referring  to  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  work  of  the  office  has  hean  conducted  in  behalf  of  United 
States  governmental  establishments. 

Of  the  2,395  boxes  used  in  forwarding  exchanges  to  foreign  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  for  distribution  (an  increase  of  15  boxes  over 
1911),  328  boxes  contained  full  sets  of  United  States  official  docu- 
ments for  authorized  depositories  and  2,067  were  filled  with  depart- 
mental and  other  publications  for  depositories  of  partial  sets  and 
for  miscellaneous  correspondents.  The  number  of  boxes  sent  to  each 
foreign  country  and  the  dates  of  transmission  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

OofMlfrfwnettts  of  exChanifea  to  Joretgn  covntriei. 


Conntry. 

Number 

M 

1 

63 

1 

«I 
12 

11 
13 

14 

July  IB,  Aug.  Vi,  Bept.  ID,  0*t.  18,  Nbv.  33,  See.  37,  IMl;  Jan.  30,  Feb. 

3D,  Ibr.  13,  Apr.  33,  May  31,  Joha  23, 1313. 
JutyI3,Aiig.  S,6vt.7,  Oot.  B,NoV.14,  Deo.e,  1911;  Jan.  10,  Feb.  T, 

Mar.  «,  Apr.  3,  May  8,  lone  B,  1912. 
Har.  37,  JmM  17,1911. 
July  g,  38,  Aug.  13, 39,  Bept .  13,  Oct.  14,  Not.  4, 35,  Deo.  IB,  1911;  Jen. 

8, 37,  Fob.  17,  Mar.  18, 80,  Apr.  37,  May  18,  June  8, 1912. 
FM>.  U,  1913. 
Aug.  39,  Bept.  38,  NaT.  18,  UU;  Jan.  SO,  Fab.  34,  Mar.  23,  Hay  «, 

Jteial3,19t3. 
July  16,  Ang.  16,  8^.  30,  Oot.  18,  Not.  IB,  Dwi.  27,  1911;  Jan.  BD, 

Feb.  30,  Mar.  33,  Apr.  33,  May  33,  Jane  23, 1913. 
July  3.  Aug.  13, 21,  Bept.  3,  Oct.  30,  Not.  4, 1911;  Jan.  B,  30,  27,  Apr. 

37,1000  8,1913. 
Jan.  10,  June  39, 1911 
Jen.  30, 1913. 

July  28,  Sept.  20,  Nov.  7,  IVIL 

At«.  10,  Not.  10, 19II;  Jan.  10,  Apr.  1, 25,  June  1, 1912. 
Aug.  S,  Not.  7, 1911;  Jen.  IS,  Apr.  16,  May  31,  June  37, 1913. 
July  IS,  Aug.  IB,  Bept.  SO,  Oct.  18,  Not.  3J,  Deo.  37, 1911;  Jan.  20,  Fob. 

20,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  23,  May  34,  June  22, 1912. 
July  21,  Aug.  38,  Sept.  29,  Nor.  t,  Deo.  29, 1311;  Jan.  31,  Feb.  38,  Mar. 

37,  Apr.  10,  May  11,  Jone  37, 19IZ 

Biftisb  Colonies 

Britiili  Honduia* 

July  27,  Aug.  21,  Bept.  38,  OeL37,  Not.  23, 1911;  Jan.  20,  Fab.  34,  Apr. 

33,  Ma;  23,  June  22, 1913. 
Aug.  10,  Not.  10, 1911:  Jan.  ID,  Apr.  1, 26,  Jane  1, 1913. 
July  19,  Aug.  34,  Sept.  37,  Oot.  19,  Nov.  18,  Deo.  19, 1911;  Jan.  20,  Feb. 

30,  Mar.  IS,  Apr.  IB,  May  30,  Juno  20, 1912. 
Aug.  20,  Bept.  38,  Nov.  18, 1911;  Jan.  10,  Fab.  24,  Apr.  30,  June  23, 

1913. 
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Conotry. 

Nnmbn 

Inly  32,  Aug.  X,  Sapt.  3*.  Oot.  23,  Nov.  3S,  1911;  Jan.  13.  Feb.  J, 
9.Apr-fl,May4,Iun»8,1912. 

July  8,  W,  Aug.  10,  34,  Sept.  Ii,  JS,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  1, 23,  Dec.  B,  21, 
Jan.  4,  25,  Feb.  8,  29,  Har.  14,  28,  Apr.  4,  35.  May  9,  June  «,  37, 

July  «,  11, 18,  IS,  Aug.  1,  8,  IS,  23,  20,  Sapt.  2. 12,  IB,  3e,  Oct.  1. 1 
31,  Nov,  I,  H,  31,  28.  Deo.  6, 12, 19,  Iflll;  Jan.  1,  9,  IB,  23,  30,  Fa 

13, 20, 27,  Mai.  S,  12, 19,  X,  Apr.  2, 9, 18,  23, 30,  May  7.  IS,  31, 2S, 

Omt  Britain  and  Ii»- 

423 

July  3, 8.  IS,  32, 29,  Aug.  B,  12, 19, 30,  Bept.  3, 11,  IS.  33, 30,  Oct.  7, 1 

laiid. 

30,  Nov.  4, 11,  IS,  28,  Dec.  2,9,18, 37, 1911;  Jan.  8, 13, 20, 27,  Feb. 

17, 34,  Mar,  2, 9. 18, 33, 30,  Apr.  e.  13,20, 27,  Hay  4, 11.  IS.  2S,Ju)ia 
15,22.29,1913. 

July  28,  Aug.  29,  Bopt.  37,  Nov.  7,  Deo.  28. 1911;  Jan.  25,  Feb.  X. 
37,  Apr.  8»,  May  2i,  Iu»  27, 1912. 

July  37,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  28,  Nov.  13, 1911;  Jan.  30,  Feb.  34.  Apr.  30, 
32,1912. 

Aug.  10.  Nov.  10. 1011;  Jan.  10,  Apr.  1,2S,  June  1,1912. 

lJ 

July  12.  Aug.  a,  Sept.  7,  Oot.  «,  Nov.  14,  Deo.  B,  1911;  Jan.  10,  F« 
Mar.  e,  Apr.  3.  May  8,  June  5,1912. 

India 

38 

July  3, 39,  Aug.  S,  13,  BBpt.  2, 18. 23,  Oot.  14, 33, 80,  Nov.  4. 18, 2», 
Ian.  B,  JO,  30,  Feb.  17, 24,  Mar.  ft,  IB,  23, 30.  Apr.  U,  37,  May 
Jane  8, 15, 23,1012. 

Mar.  0,  Apr.  ^  May  4,  IS,  June  8, 39, 1912. 

* 

27,1912. 

S2 

31,  Mar.  10,  Apr.  30,  May  20,  June  204912. 

July  2r.  Sept.  29.  Nov.  13, 1911;  Feb.  26,  Jane  37. 1912. 
Nov.  13. 1911;  June  32, 1912. 

LounoooUamoa 

3 

Aug.  10.  Nov.  10, 1911;  Jan.  10,  Apr.  1,28,  lam  1, 1013. 

a 

60 

30,  Feb.  37,  Mar.  13, 2«,  Apt.  9, 23.  Way  7.  June  4.  3i,  1B13. 

33 

Feb.  15,  Mat.  20,  Apt.  20,  Hay  20,  June  30,  1912. 

IS,  Mar.  20,  Apr.  30,  May  20,  June  20, 1912. 

Aug.  29,  Sept.  28, 191 1;  Jan.  30,  Feb.  34.  Judo  23. 1913. 
July  19,  Aug.  21,  fiepl.  27.  Oct.  10,  Nov.  18,  Dec  10,  1911;  Ju 
Feb.  20,  Mar.  IS.  Apr.  IS,  May  30,  June  30,  1912. 

Peru 

20,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  23,  May  23,  June  22, 1912. 

19 

X,  Mar.  IS,  Apr.  10,  Hay  XI,  June  20, 1013. 

e 

Aug.  10,  Nov.  10, 1011;  JaiL  10,  Apr.  I.IS,  Jon  1, 1013. 

Goo.;lc 
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Qiiintif. 


SuitD  Domingo. 
Soutb 

BmOe 
Syrt*. 

Trtaidwd.. 

Uruguay.. 

VktcBla. . . 
WertomA 


JulySO,  Aug.  32,  S«pt.  31,  Oct.  28,  Nor.  2S,  D«c.  31,  ISll;  Jui.  ZS.  Fab. 

U,  Ibr.  20,  Apr.  30,  lb;  20,  June  20, 1913. 
}ul;2S,  B«pt. »,  Not.  T,  1>1I;  Apr.  10,  Uay  31.  June  37, 1SI2. 
July  U,  Aug.  4,  e«pt.  7,  Oct.  fl,  N(w.  11,  D«c.  7,  IWl;  J«o,  11,  Fob.  S, 

liar.  7,  Apr.  t,  Hay  S,  2>,  1912. 
Aug.  2»,Sept.28,  Not.  39, 1911;  Ian.  30,  Feb.  34,  Apr.  3D,  June 33, 1913. 

Sept.  n,  mi. 

Aug.  30,  Nov.  7, 1911:  Jan.  34,  Hay  7,  Jnn  37,  l«13. 

July  38,  Oct .  10,  Nov.  4,  Dec.  29,  UUiJan.  31 ,  Feb.  2e,  Uar.  3§,  Apr.  30, 

llBy31,JuDe39,l«lz. 
July  ao,  Aug.  22,  Sept.  21,  Oct,  28,  Nov.  2t,  Dec.  21, 1911;  Jan.  34,  Feb. 

U,  Uar.  30,  Api.  30,  Hay  3D,  Jane  3D,  1013. 
July  33,  Aug.  39,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  28,  Not.  3S,  1011;  Jan.  13,  Feb.  8,  Uar. 

9,  Apr. «,  Hay  *,  June  8, 29, 1912. 
July  13,  Aug.  4,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  B,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  7, 1011;  Jen.  11,  Feb.  8, 

Mar.  7,  Apr.  4,  Hay  B,  June  6, 1912. 
July  S,  3B,  Aug.  10,  »,  Sept.  33,  OM.  14,  Nov.  4, 2t,  Dec.  10. 1011; 

Jan.  6,  27,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  16, 30,  Apr.  37,  Hay  18,  June  8, 1913. 
Nov.  2, 1011;  Feb.  1,1012. 
Oct.  30,  Nov.  4, 1011;  Jan.  B,  Apr.  37,  ISIZ 
July  37,  Aug.  39,  Sept.  28,  Nov.  7, 1911;  Jan.  26,  Feb.  34,  Hai.  27,  Apr. 

36,  Uay  22,  June  22, 1012. 
Aug.  31, 1911;  Jan.  30,  Hat.  37,  JiUM37, 1913. 

Aug.  30,  Nov.  3, 1911;  Ian.  31,  Fab.  38,  Uar.  28,  Apr.  30,  Hay  31. 1913. 
July  15,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  3D,  Oct.  37,  Nov.  23.  Dec.  37, 1911;  Jan.  20,  Feb. 

20,  Uar.  33,  Apr.  22,  Uay  23,  June  33, 1912. 
Aug.  21,  Sept.  38,  Nov.  23, 1911;  Jan.  20,  Feb.  20,  Apr.  23,  Hay  23,  June 

23,1913. 
July  30,  Ai^.  23,  Sept.  21,  Oct.  28,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  21, 1911;  Jan.  34,  Feb. 

17,  Uar.  20,  Apr.  20,  Uay  20,  June  30, 1012. 
Inly  31. 29.  Aug.  6, 30,  Sept.  2, 23,  Oct.  7, 23, 30,  Dec.  16, 1911;  Jan.  0, 

3T,  Har.  16,  Apr.  37,  Hay  18, 1912. 


For  some  years  the  Institution  has  been  sending  ful!  seta  of  gov- 
ernmental documents  to  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal  and  partial 
sets  to  Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony.  In  May,  1912,  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Secretary  for  the  Interior  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  stating  that  since  these  Governments  have 
now  become  Provinces  of  the  Union,  only  one  set  of  the  publications 
would  in  future  be  required.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  the 
forwarding  of  official  documents  to  the  above-mentioned  Provinces 
was  discontinued,  and  one  full  series,  beginning  with  box  133,  is 
now  transmitted  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  Interior,  care  of  the  Government  Printer,  Pretoria. 

Packages  containing  scientific  and  literary  publications  received 
from  individuals  and  establishments  in  the  United  States  for  trans- 
mission through  the  Exchange  Service  to  miscellaneous  addresses 
in  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  ar«  now  for- 
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warded  to  certain  gorenunental  establishments  in  those  Province 
for  distributiiHi.  The  department  of  the  interior  of  that  conntrr 
has  been  asl^  to  undertake  the  distributi<Hi  and  also  to  forward 
to  the  United  States  such  books  as  ma;  be  sent  in  retam — the  de- 
partment acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
as  this  Exchange  Service  does  for  the  United  States. 

Through  the  wrecking  of  the  steaotshtp  Papanui,  the  Institution 
lost  cases  117  and  158.  containing  exchanges  for  distribution  in  West- 
em  Australia  by  the  Public  Library  at  Perth.  A  number  of  pack- 
ages sent  in  care  of  the  director  general  of  stores,  India  Office,  Lon- 
don, were  also  lost  at  sea  dnring  the  year,  owing  to  the  stranding 
of  the  steamer  by  which  they  were  being  transmitted  to  India.  It  i£ 
gratifying  to  state  that  the  Institution  has  succeeded  in  procuring 
frcHU  the  senders  copies  of  most  of  the  lost  publications,  which  han 
been  duly  transmitted  to  their  various  destinations. 


The  number  of  sets  of  United  States  official  publications  regniarlr 
forwarded  to  foreign  countries  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  congressional  resolutions  of  Manji  % 
1667,  and  March  2,  1901,  has  been  reduced  from  89  to  66 — one  set 
instead  of  four  now  being  forwarded  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
to  whidi  reference  is  made  above.  This  reduction  in  the  numbw  of 
sets  transmitted  abroad  will  be  only  temporary,  as  negotiations  are 
now  under  way  looking  to  the  establishment  of  new  exchanges. 

The  recipients  of  iJie  64  full  and  S2  partial  sets  are  as  follows : 

I>^>DSITaKtB8    OF   mU.    SETS. 

Argentloa :  Mlnlaterio  de  Relaclones  B^steriores,  Boenoe  Alrea 

Argenttoa :  Blhlloteca  de  la  Unlvn-Btdad  Naclonal  de  La  Ptata. 

AoattBlla:  Libnrj  of  tbe  CommoD wealth  Parliament,  UelbenTiw. 

AoBtrta :  K.  K.  SUtlatiache  Centra l-Commlaslon,  Vienna. 

Badra :  Univeraltftts-Blbliotliek,  Freiburg. 

Bavaria :  Kinilgllche  Hof-  nnd  StaaU-Bibllotbek,  Monlcb. 

Belgium :  Blbllotb^ue  Itoy ale,  BruBsela. 

BraEtl:  BIbllotbeca  Naclonal,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Canada :  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa. 

Cblle:  Blbllotecii  del  Congreao  Nadonal,  Santlagth 

Cblna :  Amerlcan-Chlnexe  Publication  Exchange  Departmoit,  Sfaanghal  Btman 

of  Foreign  AOulrs,  Shangbal. 
Colombia :  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Bogota. 
CoBta  Bica :  Ofldna  de  DepOslto  j  Canje  Inlernaclonal  de  PubllcacloDes,  San 

Joee. 
Cuba:  Secretarla    de   Batado    <A8untos    Generales   y    Canje    Intecnacloiial), 

Uabana. 
Denmark:  Kongellge  BIbUotbeket,  Copenbageo. 
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^igtmtn-  BriUsb  Hnseam,  London. 

England :  London  Scbool  of  BconunlcB  and  Political  Science,  LoadOD. 

^^nce;  BlblloUi&iue  NatlODale^  Parts. 

i^ance:  Prtfectnre  de  la  Seine,  Parle. 

rermany :  Deutscbe  Reicbstags-Blbilotbelc.  Berlin, 

ireece:  Btbllotbeque  Natlonale,  Athens. 

lalti :  Secr^talrerle  d'etat  des  Relatlotis  Bxt^rleuree,  Port  au  Prince. 

Inngary :  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest 

ndla:  Depurtment  of  Education  (Boobe).  Government  of  India,  Calcutta.' 

reland:  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

lal; :  Blblioteca  Nazlonale  Vlttorio  Bmanuete,  Rome. 

apan:  Imperial  Library  ot  Japan,  Tokyo. 

ilanltcrfta :  Provincial  Library,  Winnipeg. 

lezlco:  Instltuto  Blbliogrftftco,  Blblioteca  Naclonal,  Mexico. 

•etberlands ;  Library  of  tbe  States  General,  Tbe  Hague. 

4ew  8onth  Wales:  Board  for  International  Bxcbanges,  Sydney. 

<ew  Zealand :  General  Assembly  Library,  Welllngtoa. 

iorway :  Storthlngets  Blbllotbek,  Chrlatlanla. 

>ntarlo :  Legtslatlre  Library,  Toronto. 

'em :  Blblioteca  Naclonal,  Lltna. 

'ortugal :  Blbllotheca  Naclonal,  Lisbon. 

■niBsU :  KSnlgllcbe  Bibllotbek,  Berlin. 

tnebec;  L^slatlve  Library,  Quebec. 

taaiBlaiid:  Farliamentary  Library,  Brisbane. 

tuasia :  Imperial  Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg. 

taiony:  KOnlgllche  OefFentllche  Bibllotbek,  Dresden. 

ierrla :  Seetlon  Administrative  du  MInlstire  dee  AfFalree  Btrang^res,  Belgrade. 

Wiuth  Australia :  Parliamentary  Ubrsry,  Adelaide. 

ipeln :  Serrlclo  del  Camblo  Intemucloual  de  PubUcadones,  Cuerpo  Facuitatlvo 

de  ArcblveroB,  Blblioteca rlos  y  Arquedlogoa,  Madrid. 
Iweden:  Kungllga  Dlbllotebet,  Stockbolm. 
Switzerland ;  Blbllotbeque  FM^rale,  Heme. 
rumanla :  Parliamentary  Library,  Bobart. 
rurkey:  Departmeut  ot  Public  Instruction.  Constantinople 
'nion  of  Sontb  Africa ;  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
.'mguay:  Oflclna  dc  Canje  Intemaclonal  de  PubUcadones,  Montevideo, 
'enezoela:  Blblioteca  Naclonal,  Caracas. 
'Ictorla :  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

Vestem  Australia :  Public  Library  of  Western  AUBttalla,  Perth. 
VQrttemberK :  KSnlglicbe  Lamlesblbltotbek,  Stuttgart 

nSPOSITOBIEB  OP  PABTIAL  BBTS. 

Uberta :  Legislative  Library,  Edmonton. 

Llsace-Lorralne :  E.  MinUterium  flir  Elsass-Lotbrlngen,  Strassburg. 

killvia :  MInlBterlo  de  ColonlzaclOn  y  Agricultura,  La  Pnz. 

tremen :  SenatskommlSBlon  fllr  Relcha-  und  Auawftrtlge  Angelegenbelten. 

IHtisb  Columbia :  Legislative  Library,  Victoria. 

inlgarla  :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sofia. 

3eyloD  1  TJnted  States  Consul.  Colombo. 

ilcnador:  Blblioteca  Naclonal,  Quito. 

■:eypt;  Blbllotb^ue  Khfdivlale,  Cairo. 

joatemala ;  Secretary  of  tbe  Qoremment.  Guatemala. 
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IIiiiiiliurR:  SfrnAtskommiBsion  fllr  die  Retchs-  and  AtiswB.rtlgeti  Angelegenhelb 

Hefli^:  OrosshenogUcbe  Hof-Blbllothek,  DHrmitadt 

IIoiuluniB :  Secretary  of  tbe  QoTemment,  Tegucigalpa. 

Jamaica:  Colonfal  Secretary.  KlDgatnn. 

Liberia  :  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 

Louronco  Murquez :  Goveruuient  Library,  I>«>urenco  Msrqties. 

Mnlla:  Lieutenant  Governor,  Yaletta. 

Monteii^rro :  Mlnlatdre  dee  Affaires  fitranft&res.  Cetlnje. 

New  Brunswick :  I.^l8latlve  Library,  Frederlcton. 

NeH'foundland :  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  JoIid'b. 

Nlcnratcna  :  SuperinteDdente  de  Arcblvos  Nncioaaleti,  Mauagna. 

Norlhwest  Territories:  Government  Library.  Regina. 

Novii  Scotia  :  Provincial  Secretnry  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

PnnnmH:  Secretnrla  de  neliiclonea  Extcriorea,  Paaatna. 

ParnKuny:  Oflclna  General  de  Ininlgraclen,  Aaunclon. 

Prince  Edward  Island:  I.eglslnttve  Library,  Cbariottetown. 

Roumania :  Academla  Itomana.  Bucnrest. 

Salvador:  Mlnleterlo  de  Belaolone*  Eiterlorps,  San  Salvador. 

Si;ini:  Department  of  Foreign  Affuln.  Bnngkoh. 

Straits  Settlements:  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh :  Under  Secretary  to  Oovemment,  A) 

habnd. 
Vienna :  BUrgermelster  der  Haupt-  und  Residens-Stadt. 

No  countries  were  added  during  the  year  to  tbe  list  of  those  wi 
which  the  immediate  exchange  of  official  parliamentary  journals 
carried  on.  While  the  number  of  countries  at  present  taking  pt 
in  tills  exchange  with  the  United  States  is  29,  the  total  number 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  transmitted  is  34 — 2  copies  bei 
sent  to  some  of  the  countries,  1  to  the  upper  and  1  to  the  lower  Hoi 
of  Parliament 

The  Records  are  received  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
the  morning  following  the  date  of  their  issue.  They  are  at  oe 
placed  in  envelopes  and  forwarded  to  their  destinations  by  mail. 

A  complete  list  of  countries  to  which  the  Congressional  Record 
now  sent  is  given  below : 
Argentine  Republic.  Great  Britain. 

Australia.  Greece. 

Austria.  Guatemala. 

Baden.  Honduras. 

Belgium.  Hungary. 

Brazil.  lUly. 

Canada.  New  Soutb  Wai 

Cuba.  New  Zealand. 

Denmark.  Portugal. 

France.  Prnsaia. 


Roumania. 

Russia. 

Servla. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 

Transvaal. 

Union  of  Soutb  Africa. 

Uruguay. 

Western  Australia. 
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UST    or    BUBXAUB    OB    AQEMCIEa    THBOUOH    WHICH    ESCHAHOEa    ARE    TBAIfBUITTIS, 

Tbe  following  la  a  llBt  of  bureaus  or  agencies  tbrough  which  the  distribution 
of  exchaDges  Is  effected.    Those  in  tbe  larger  and  mauf  In  the  smaller  couDtrlw 
forward  to  the  Smithsonian  Instltotlon,  tn  return,  contributions  for  dlstrlbutloii 
In  the  United  States: 
Ugerla,  via  France. 
AjigolH,  Tia  Portugal. 
Ai^oitliia:   ComlBiAn   Protectors   de  Blbllotecas  Pt^ulares^  Reconquista  638, 

Bnenoe  Alrea. 
Austria :  K.  K.  Stattstlscbe  Centra  1-CommlBBion,  Vienna, 
ftxores,  via  Portugal. 
Belglnm:  Service  Beige  des  ]&;banges  Interna tlooaux,  Rue  du  Musfe  S,  Brna- 

selBL 
Bolivia ;  Odclna  Nadonal  de  Estadletlca,  La  Pas 
Braxll :   Serrlco  de  PermutagOes  Intemaclonaes,  BIbliotbeca  Naclonal,  Rio  de 

Janeiro.' 
British  Colonies:  Crown  Agents  for  tbe  Colonies,  London.* 
British  Gnlana :  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society ,  Georgetown. 
British  Honduras;  Colonial  Secretarr,  BellEC. 

Bolgarla :  InsdtQttoas  Sclentlflques  de  8.  M.  )e  Rol  de  Bnlgarle.  Sofia. 
Canary  Idanda,  rla  Spain. 

Gape  Col(»iy:  Government  Stationery  Department,  Cape  Town. 
Chile:  Servlclo  de  Canjes  Intemactonaies,  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Santiago. 
China :  Zl-ka-wei  Observatory,  Shanghai. 
Colombia:  Oflcina  de  Ganjes  latemaclonale*  y  Reparto,  Blblloteca  NacitHial. 

Bogota. 
Costa  Rica:  Oflcina  de  DepOstto  y  Caiije  Intemaclonal  de  Publlcaclones,  San 

Jose. 
Daunarb :  Kongetlge  Danske  Vldenskabemes  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 
Dutch  Gnlana :  Surinaamsche  Kolonlale  Blbliotbeek,  Paramaribo. 
Scuador:  Ministerlo  de  Reladones  Exteriorcs,  Quito. 
Egypt:  Director-General,  Survey  Department.  Glza  (Mndlria). 
France:  Service  Francais  dee  Bchanges  Interna tlonaui,  110  Rue  de  Qroielle, 

Paris. 
Germany:  Amerika-Institut.  Berlin,  N.  W.  7. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Messrs.  William  Wesley  ft  Son,  28  Essex  Street, 

Strand,  LoodoiL 
Greece:  Blblioth^que  Natlonale,  Athens. 
Greenland,  via  Denmark. 
Guadeloupe,  via  France. 

Goatemala :  Instituto  Naclonal  de  Yarones,  Guatemala. 
Guinea,  via  PortngaL 

Balti  I  Secretaire  d'Etat  des  Relations  Extfrlenres,  Port  au  Prince. 
Honduras:  Blblloteca  Naclonal.  Tegucigalpa. 

Hungary :  Dr.  Jullue  Plkler,  Municipal  Office  of  StatUticB,  City  Hall.  Budapest 
Icdand.  via  Denmark. 

India :  India  Store  Department,  India  Office,  London. 
Italy;  Uftlcio  degll  Scambi  Intemaslonall,  Blblloteca  Naslonale  Vlttorio  Eman- 

uele,  Rome. 

e  Brltlih  colonlcB  with 
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JunalCR :  Institute  of  Jamaica,  EingMon. 

Japan  :  Imperial  Ltbrar?  o(  Japan,  Tokyo. 

jHTa.  via  Netlierlaiids. 

Koraa :  Bis  Imperlsl  Japanese  Majesty's  Rcaidency-Gomal,  SeouL 

Liberia :  D^>artment  ot  State,  Monrovia. 

Lonrengo  Marquez:  Govemnwiit  Library.  Lourenco  Marqnea. 

Luxemburg,  via  Germany. 

Madagascar,  via  Prance. 

Madeira,  via  FortugaL 

Montenegro :  Mlnlst^re  des  AfTalres  £trangeres,  Cetlnje. 

Mozambique,  via  Portugal. 

Nntal ;  nigh  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  SouUi  Africa,  Lratdon. 

Netherlands:  Bureau  Sclwtlflque  Geotral  Nferlandais,  Blbliotli^ne  de  rUnl* 

verslt^.  Leyden. 
New  Guinea,  via  Netberl&nds. 

New  South  Wales:  Board  for  International  Elzclianges,  Public  Library,  Sydner. 
New  Zealand:  Dominion  Museum,  Welllngtoo.  * 

Nicaragua  :  Mlnlsterlo  de  Relaciones  Extertores.  Managua. 
Norway :  Kongellge  Norske  Frederlks  Unlversltet  Bibllotb^et,  Chrlstlania. 
Panama :  Secretarln  de  Retnclones  Exteriorea,  Panama. 
Paraguay :  Mlnlsterlo  de  RelBciones  Bxterlores.  Asnnclon. 

Persia  :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrcb,  New  York  Ctty. 
Peru:  Oflclna  de  Reparto.  Deptalto  y  Canje  lutemacloBal  de  Publlcadone^ 

MInlsterio  de  Pomento,  Lima. 
Portugal :  Servlco  de  PermutaiStes  Interuaclonaes.  Blbllotbeca  Nadoual.  Uabcm, 
Queensland :  Cblef  Secretary's  Ofllce,  Brisbane. 
Russia:    Commission  Russe  des  Ecbai^^  Intematlonanr,   BibUotbeque   Im- 

pfriale  Publique,  St.  Petersburg. 
Salvador:  Mlnlsterlo  de  Relaciones  E^terlores.  San  Salvador. 
Servia  :  Section  Administrative  dn  Mlnlstdre  des  Affaires  E^rangftres.  Belgrade 
Siam :  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Bangkok. 
Sontb  Australia  ;  Public  Library  of  Soutli  Australia,  Addalde. 
Spain  :  Servlcio  del  Cambio  Intemadonal  de  Pnbllcaclones,  Cuerpo  Facultatlva 

de  Archiveros,  Blbliotccarios  y  ArqueAlogos,  Madrid. 
Sumatra,  via  Netherlands. 

Sweden ;  Kongllga  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Akademlem,  Stockbolm. 
Switzerland :  Service  des  Bchanges  Interna tlonaux,  Blbllotb&ine  FM^rale  Oen- 

trale,  Bern, 
Syria :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 
Tasmania :  Roynl  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobart. 
Transvaal :  Government  Library,  Pretoria. 
Trinidad :  Victoria  Institute,  Port  of  Spain. 
Tunis,  via  France. 

Turkey :  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 
Uruguay :  Oflcina  de  CanJe  Inlemaclonal,  Montevideo. 
Venezuela:  Blblioteca  Nacloonl.  Citracas. 
Victoria  :  Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 
fVestern  Australia :  Public  Library  of  Western  Aastia}la,  Pertb. 
Windward  and  Leewnrd  Islands :  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  Brid8»- 

town,  BoiiHidos. 
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Table  *kovlitff  the  number  of  tn»UtutUm»  tutd  individtiaU  in  foreign  oountrte* 
to  which  packaget  were  transmitted  tlumigh  the  Inlematitmal  Exchange 
Service  during  the  firtt  Ma  month»  of  the  flaoal  year  19IZ. 


AMCK 

Alert* 

Anpa. 

CW1117  bluxb 

CipeCaliaif 

Eut  Afika  aod  U^i 

Pnucuratea 

Eupl 

0«u)ii  Eut  AMcs.  ■ 


OruKaFneSteW... 


Htia 

St-ChiMaplA.. 


« 
38 
U 

a 

St.Vliuait 

Aii»rtca(8oall>}: 

Pannuv 

10 
% 

3 

M 
J 

112 
fi6 

3 

Fnocb  East  India 

30 

« 

S3 

10 

New  Sootb  Wkla 

VIeloriB 

Europe: 

Rnlnrta 

.„  Google 


ITUAL  BEPOBT  SUITHSONIAN  INSTirTTTION,  1912. 

I  the  number  of  in»Utntion«  and  indivMwila  JA  foreign-  amntri 
ickaget  were  traatmitted  through  the  International  Bxchan 
ng  the  first  tix  montht  of  the  flaeal  near  J9JZ — Conttaned. 


Spain 

BwUMriind 

FlJlIjUnds 

New  Hebrides 

TaM    conHpondaita, 
Jul;  t,  ten, U>  Jan.], 


lly  submitted. 

F.  W.  True, 
Asaistani  Secretary  in  charge 

of  Library  and  Exchanges. 
■JEB  D.  Walcott, 

tary  of  the  Smitheoman  Institution, 
,  1912. 
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Appendix  4. 
REPORT  ON  THE  KATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

Sn) :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Zoological  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

The  general  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  the  park  during  that  year  was  $100,000.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  was  $86,132,  being  materially  increased  over 
that  of  the  previous  year  mainly  because  of  the  advance  in  prices 
of  forage  and  other  food  supplies,  the  expenditure  for  which 
amounted  to  $21,175.  A  few  small  increases  were  made  in  the  c(Hn- 
pensation  of  employees,  but  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has  occurred  during  recent  years. 

ACCESSIONS. 

Among  these  the  most  important  were  2  elephant  seals  and  i  north- 
ern fur  seals  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  8  white 
pelicans  from  Lieut.  Col.  L.  M.  Brett,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  a  pair  of  American  tapirs,  which, 
with  certain  other  animals,  were  received  in  exchange,  as  noted  below. 
The  accessions  included  about  25  species  not  already  represented  in 
the  collection.  Mammals  and  birds  bom  and  hatched  numbered  108, 
and  included  American  tapir,  yak,  American  bison,  harnessed  ante- 
lope, Barasingha  deer,  llama,  mona  monkey,  hairy  armadillo,  wild 
turkey,  and  Florida  cormorant, 

EXCHANGES. 

The  most  important  accession  frran  this  source  was  a  shipment  re- 
ceived in  November,  1911,  from  the  Municipal  Zoological  Garden  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  which  comprised  23  animals  and 
included  a  pair  each  of  Brazilian  tapirs,  Patagonian  cavies,  and 
Chilean  eagles,  with  other  interesting  mammals  and  birds.  A  sambar 
deer  was  received  from  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  from  dealers. 

n 
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ANIMALS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  JUNE  30,  1912. 
MAUUAL8. 


Oriret  monkey  (Ctrcepttheeiu  tabmu). 
Oreeo    monkey     (C»rcopttht»siu    eaitt- 

Mehiu) 

Uona  moDkej  (CtroopUktcui  moiu)  — 
Dlsna  monkey  (Ctmaptlhecut  dfaiital-. 
Sooty  maasabey   {C«n:oeebu$   fuUgino- 


PIg-Ulled  monkey   (JfococM  nemetlrt- 

Rbeaua  monkey  (iraDocn*  rhcMtt) 

Brown  macaqae  (Kooocii*  ordeldt*)-- 

Japineu  monkey  (JTocOOiM  fiueata*). 
FormoBan   rock-macaiine    (Slacacui  cy- 

Chacma  (Paplo  poroortna) 

MBDdrlll   {Fapla   malmon) 

Wblte-throaCed   capnchln   monkey   <Cb- 

bill   hvpolrucui) 

Brown  monkey  {Cebut  faturlliu) 

Marmoset  (Hapale  lacchia) 

Raffed  lemar  tLemur  vorlti*) 

RloK-talled  lemur    (Lemur  calta} 

Polar  bear  iThalarctot  maridmiM)  — 
European  bronn  bear  (Crtut  orcfo*).- 

Kadlak  bear   (Urau*  mfddeiKliirJRI 

YaknUt  bear  (Urtut  dalH} 

Alaskan  brown  beor  (17rsH(  gnat) 

Hybrid  bear   (Urtut  opo'-arclos) 

Kidder's  bear  {Dram  liiddcrl} 

Himalayan  bear  fVrtui  thlbelamii}... 

QrlHly  bear   (Urmit  horHbUiii) 

Black  bear   lUriut  amertcanui) 

Cinnamon  bear  {Vrtvi  amcrleanat) 

Sloth  bear  (Jlelursiu  unlnua) 

Klnkajou    (Ctrcoleplci  caudlvolttiiluii I . 

Cacomlstle   (Baiiariacut  ailula} 

Oray  coatlmondl  (J'oauo  noHco) 

Raccoon    (Procifon  lo(or) 

American  badger  (Tatidea  amerioonoj. 
Common  sknnk  (Ucphitin  meiikiliea} - 
American  marten  (Hiiafcla  amfricana)- 

Flaher  iUuatela  pennanltl) 

Mink  (Pulortm  rlton) 

Common  ferret  {Putoriui  pulorlua) 

Riack-tooted    lerret     (Putoriu»    nigri- 


Xorlb  America 


fLulra  canaden- 


BAImo  dog   (Canli  /lunlllarla) 

Dingo  fCanli  rflniw)--- - 

Oray  wolf  (Conla  oceldenlallt) 

Black  wolf  tCanta  occid™(ol(«) 

Coyote    (Canls   lalrana) 

Woodbouse'a  coyote  (Conli  fnuiror).- 
Crab-eatlng  dog  (Canit  cancrii'or-Ht).. 

Red  foi  (Vulpeg  penmtlhanU^ut) 

SwKt  foi  IVvlpet  velot) 

Arctic  (ol   fVtilpa  lagopvi) 

Gra;  foi  (I'rociiDii  cinerro-<irt;enteu4) . 
Striped  byena   {Bgana  ilriata) 


AMean  palm  civet  (Vlvetra  cfrel 
Common  genet  (Gerttita  oaielta). 

Sudan  lion  {Felit  Ito) 

Kilimanjaro  lion    IFeU*   l«o 

H» 

Tiger   {Ftlit  tigriti 

CoDgar  (Fell«  oretroneitait  Af;ipaJMtea). 

Jaguar  ^FeHt  onca) 

Mexican  Jaguar  (Fell*  ones  potdin«ii<>. 

Leopard    IFeHt  pardu) 

Black  leopard   IFelit  pardiu) 

Serral    [Felit  lercal) 

Ocelot  (fcHa  pordallii 

Canada  lynx  {Lpiu  canadetuU) 

Bay  lynx   (Lv*"  ntfiu) 

Spotted  lyni  (Lynx  rv/ua  (e«eit«{«) 

Florida  lynx  <I«»z  nfu*  /loridaaoa) _ 
Stellpr's  sea  lion  (KHmeCopfo*  *tclI«H). 
Calttomla  aea  lion  (Zattphii  oaUforKt- 


Northern  turseal  {Callotaria  alaicaiun- 

Harbor  leal  <PAoca  vHuHma) 

Foi  aqnlrrcl   iSciumt  niger) 

Weatem    loi   squirrel    (Bcturm    ludo- 

ricJcHlM 

Oray  squirrel   fSciunu  mrollnetufi ) 

Black  squirrel  (SrHurui  carollnnub) . 
Albino  aqnlrret   (SHiiriu  oaroliBCitalt > . 

Prairie  dog    (Ci/omiia   ludovictaiw*) 

Woodcbnck    (Arclomif'    monad 

Albino  woodcbuck   (Arclonv*  moniul- 

Black  woodcbuck  {Arclomv  monaxi 

Alpine  marmot  iArctomtf  mormoila)  . 
American  beaver   (Ca*tor  canadtiuii  i - 

Coypu    (llgocaslor  couput) 

llutla-conga   iCaprtimyt  p^lnridea) 

Indian  porcupine  {Hylrix  ttucura] 

Mexican     agouti     ( J>(Mtrproc(a     mtrt- 

AiBra'B  agouti   iDaiuprocta  asartf) 

Creflted  agouti  (Da«)r;iracla  rH((iifa|_ 
Hairy -romped       agouti       (OaavFrvc'^ 

primnolopftal 

Paca    {Calogvniit   paca) 

Oolnea  pig   (Caria  cullerl) 

Patagonlau     cavy     </>aHcAolia     jHita- 

Donlcal 

Domestic  rabbit   (Lrpu<  chhIcuIh*) 

Cape  hyrax  (Procavia  eapenaii) 

Indian  elcptaant  (Elephai  iiiar4miu>.. 
Brailllan  tnpir   (Tapfmi  diiieHc«(i(i«) . 

Grevy'B  lebrn   tEsuui  grrrvil 

Zebra-donkey     bybrld     (B^hik    m-flcyi- 

Onuit'a  lebra  (Eguitt  burcftfllf  grantt}. 
Collared     peccary      (DicolgUi     a»gu- 

UttHt) - - 

Wild  boar  (Sua  acro/o) 

Nortbeni  wart  hog  {Fhacochanu  atrt- 
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UA3IMALS— ContlDiKd. 


GoaDBCo  (Lama  AiMiNaefiiM ) 

Llama   {L^ma  glamn) .-.-^^ 

AIpBca   {Lama  pacai) 

VIcuKDB    (Lama  Hcajnta) 

BactrliiD  oniel  {Camehu  CactNanM) - 

Unntjac    (Cerc«lM»   nunllac) 

Bambar  deer  (Cerm*  afi*toieH») 

Pblllpphie  d*er  (Cemia  pblHpptnti*) 

Hof[  deer   iCmui  porcinai) 

BaraafoElui  d«er  (Ca-r*t  duvaiurem).. 

Alls  deer  ICmnit  arit) 

Japanese  deer  (CenuM  *lta) 

Bed  deer  (Cenxi*  etapUmi) 

AmerlcaD  elk  (Cervui  canodeniii) 

Fallow  deer  (Oenm*  rfamo) 

Setndeer   (Ranfftfer  (arotHliu) 

Tli^Dla  deer  (OdoaAleiu  virgtnlanmt) - 

Hulr  de«r  ( Odocofletu  AemioniM) 

Colamblan    black-tailed   deer    fOaoool- 

InM  coIainMaiiw*) 

Cnban  deer  (OtfooaUMi*  «p.) 

Prong  -  born      antelope      (AmWocapm 

omerfcnita) . 

Coke's  battebecat  tBubaitt  cokn) 

BontebolE  (DamaHteut  fi/gargiu) 

Blpsabok  (DanallMMM  albttTomt) — 

Whlle-tatled  gnu  IConnochatti  a««) 

DefaMa  watet  buck  (Caba*  dtfoMV) 


Indian  antelope  {Anlitope  eenrloapra). 

Nilgai    IBaMlaphM   frai70«imr[u«) 

Congo  bameRBed  antelope  {Tragelaph** 

East  Afrlcai]  eland   (Oreo*  eonna  pat- 


Cbamola  (Jhifi4«ifira  tratrut} 

Tahr  iHemttragut  fttalaUnu) 

Common  goat  (Capm  kfr«i«) 

Angora  goat   (Copni  Mrim*) 

Barbara  sbeep  (Onli  (miFeliiplliw) 

Barbados    sbeep     (Otit    ariet-iragal'i- 

pKM) 

AnoB  (Anas  <lepre**4coni4*) 

Elast    Afrlean    buffalo    (Buffeliu    ntu- 

Zebu  IBl»o(  (adlcut) 

Yak  (PoepKaou*  ffrunnteni) 

AmerlcaQ  blaon   (Blinw  amertooniM) 

Hair;  armadtllo  (Oa«vp««  cIIImm) 

Wallaroo  (Woernpwe  rotaatua) 

Beoaett'e  wallaby  (Maenput  mfltolUt 

brnnetU)    

Virginia   opoMum    (Dldelpltiit    tmutM- 

p*«M»)- 


etN)  . 


a  wombat  ( />Aa*eoloffli«  mlloA- 


Baropean  blackbird  (Uemla  memla) 

Brown   Ibrasber  (Toaodoma  mtum}^^ 

JapancM  roMo  (UolhHx  Utteutj 

White-cbeeked  bolbnl    (Pynxinotua  leu- 

cogaif/t) 

Black  batbul    (PifcnoROlue  pugaut) 

Ijngbbig      tliraah      (Oomilaa     Inteo 


Amadavade  ancb  {Eitretdaatnandasa}- 

Cordon-bleu  (Bitretda  phanUioU*) 

Msgple  flDCb  (Spermatf  fltgUloUti) , 
Cat-throat  Qncb  (Anzarflna  fiuclata}-. 

Zebra  Qncb    {AmaHna  catlanotlD) 

Black-beaded  flncb  (Vunla  afrtoaplUn)  _ 

Tbree-calored  flncb  (Ifunto  malacoa) 

White-headed  flnch    IMunta  mafa} 

Natmeg  flncb   (Jfanio  puncfitlorla) 

Java  aparrow  (Ifiinto  onulvom) 

White  Jara  sparrow  (Uiialacrvziuora). 
Cheatnnt- breasted      Bnch       (Donooola 

ca»(oiKO(ftoriw) 

Parson  flncb    IPoiplUla  ctncM) 

Lady  Qoald's  flncb  IPolphUa  t/mitdUB)- 

Bearded  Bnch  (iSpermopMla  (p.) 2 

Napoleon  wearer  (Prrometatm  afra) 

UadacBscar  wearer   (FoutUa  madagM- 


Ked- crested    cardinal    (Poroarfa    evout- 
ComniOB     cardinal     lOvrMaeH*    Mnll- 

Mlit) 

BUklo   (SpfniM  «p<»H>) 

European  goldfinch  {CardutlU tteoanti ^ 
Yellow  hammer   (Entberiia  citrinellai . 

Common  canary  (Serlnut  oaaartoa) 

Linnet  {lAnala  cannabtna) 

ButlSncb   fPt/rrhuUi  eiirap<r.i) 

Hooded  oriole  (7c(eni8  cucullatw) 

Cowbird    (Malalhnii  ater) 

QIOBsy     starling      (Lamprotomi*     ooit- 

itat4M) 

Baropeaa  raren  {Coniit*  oonu) 

American  rirfln   (Corvat  ooroa  dnuo- 


Bed-billed  wearer  (QuelM  qutUa)  — 
Wbydah  wearer  (Fldua  poradltea).. 
Painted  bunting  {Pautrkut  dr^)..- 


tut)  - 


(CorvM    trochvrApn- 

Green  ]b;  [Xanthoura  luruMa) 

White-throated  jay  {Gamlta  IracotU) - 

Bine  Jay  (Cvanodlta  crlita(a) 

American    magpie     (Ploa    pica     had- 

•ontol) 

Bed-billed    magpie     iVrociita     oodpi- 

lallt) 

Piping  crow  (Oymnorllbta  tibtctit) 

Tellow  tyrant   (Pitanptu  ilerblaniw) 

Giant  klngflsbei  {Doceto  glga») 

Yellow-bteasted     toucan     I^Ramphatto» 

carinatut) 


L. .f^jvGooyle 
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btte  cockatoo  lOaoatua  alba) 

adbcBter's   cockatoo    (Caeatua    Itad- 

rt-fyv^  coc1uitoo<Cac(iriHi  iftfoioopt*  > - 
iseate    cockatoo     {Caeatua    rotMca- 

piHo) 

ng-gang      cockatoo      lOalloe*pltaton 

Haieatum) 

How  and  bine  Dweaw   (Ara  ararau- 

d  and  yellow  and  blue  macaw  (Ara 

d   and    blue    macaw    (Ara   chlorop- 

eat  green  roa^w   (Ara  miHlart*)  — 

a   lUettor  nolatllU) 

'ilcan  coaare  ICormrat  holochlonu)  ^ 
rollna    paroquet     (ConvropiU    caro- 

Hneiw(») 

ban  parrot  (AmatoiMi lauMMphtOa) - 
ange-wtnged  Bmaion  (Anuiona  omo- 

rto    Blcan    amaion    (Amatona    vil- 


li ow-aboaldered    amiv 

ochropttra)    

llow-(rontcd  amaioD   { 
rocephala)    


till) - 

ve  bird  iAeapomli  pulIoHa) 

era  pBrralipet   (LorlculHi  (p.) 

eti    parrakeet    (llelopiittacvt    iiHdu- 
latu)    

vat  borned  owl  fButm  t'lrirlRlaii««) - 

;    horned   owl    (Bubo    i-lrgtnlaHut 


tubar. 


b  owl  (Otua  alio)- 


arrow  hank    (folco  aponreHUf) 

Lid  eagle  (Haltaetui  leucocephaliit} - 
askan   bald   eagle   (Haliaetui   Ituco- 

ceplialui  alatcanui) 

ilded  ragle  (Ai/uita  ehrytaetot) 

lOrl-Ulled   eagle    ITeralboplue   teau- 

iatui) - 

Irp;  eagle  (Thraiaeiut  Aarpiild) 

ilUan  eagle  (Oeranoailui  metaitoleu- 


ilza«tus 


■neiuelan  hawk 

irarara    (Pol^ftDru*  cfterficov) 

immergefer  (Oypaetu*  iarbatiu).. 


Booth    American    coodor    (Banittrham' 

phut  prtipAtM) 

Callfomla  condor  <  OimnounM  oaHfor- 


GrllToQ  Tulture  (Oypt  ftvuti 

Cinereous  vulture   (I'uHur  monactuifl- 
Kgjptlan   TuUure    (J^eopftron   percnop- 


tenis) 

Tntker  Taltare  (Catharttt  aura) 

Black  vulture   ICailiarUta  uraM) 

King  Tultare  (Oypuffot  popa) 

Ring  dove  (Colantlia  pulMmbaw) 

Snow  pigeon  (Columtia  letuHmota)  — 
Red-billed    pigeon     (Colamba    ftoHra 

Uaurning  dore  (ZvuaUura 

Peocefal  dove  (OeopeJla 

Cape  dove  (Oiiui  capcn 

Blood-breaated    pigeon    (Phloi/anat    !■- 


tranguUla  i . 


Parpllab    guan     (Pmelope    parpur 


Created  coraMow   (On*  alcclor) 

Meilcan  curaatow  (Craa  ploWoira) 

Chapman's  caraaaow  (Crai ckapmanit . 
Daubenton'a   coraaaow    (Oroa   daubm- 

font) 

Wild  tnrke;   (Mtleaeiit  gallopavo  til- 

Peafowl  (Pavo  crUiata) 

Jungle  towl  (Oanttt  baakito) 

Reeves's  pheasant  ( Fhatlaii\ia  rmc«*)_ 
Golden  pbeaaant  (Thaumalca  picta)  — 
Silver  pheasant  (Euplommiu  nifclftem- 

European  quail   Wotumit  rommualal- 
Hungarian  partridge  (Ptrt 
Bobwhlte  (CoHbu*  vlrgina 

Mountain  quail  (Oreorlv  plcto) 

Scaled  quail   (Calllpepla  tqaamatai 

Callfomla  quail  (Lophortsi  eamnmica) 
Massena  quail  (Cjrlonj/j'  monfrriinKr)  _ 
Purple  galllnule  (PorphyHo  earulea)^^ 
Black-backed  gnlllnule  (Poiphyrlo  mel- 

onoiui)  

Martinique    galUnule    (fonomts    mar- 

tinicut) _ 

American  coot  (FvUca  anirrlcano) 

Flightless  rail  {Ocydronui  nualmlf*). 
rommoD  carlama  {Cariama  criitato)-- 
Demoispllp  croup  iAtithropolilet  rirgoi_ 

Crowupd  craoe  (Baleariat  pavonlHO) 

Sandhill  crane  (Orui  mexicana] 

Australian  crane  iQnu  auitralatlana)  _ 

European  crane  (Orut  clnercal 

SaruH  crane  (Orto  ontlaonf) 

Indian  white  crane  (Oru*  f cucofferanu* ) . 

Thick-knee  ((Edicnemu*  grallarliu) 

Huff  (Machelft  puonat) 

Black-crowned  nlRht  heron  (WtfcHconw 

Nlfctlcanw  iMTPltn) 1 
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AnlmaU  in  (he  collection  June  30,  I9i2— CoDtinoed. 

B IR  D8 — C  onttDOHl. 

Leiwr  aum  gooae  (CAen  hyperboreai) . 

Oreater  aQOw  goon  <0A«»  hyperbortui 

■UehII*) 

AmedcsD    whlte-rronled    gooBe    (Jiuer 
alHtren*  gambtll) 

CblDeM  goose    (Amer  rviiHOfdej) 

Bed-beaded  duck    (Marlla  amerlrvna)- 

Wood  duck   (iH*  tponta) 

MaDdarln    duck    (Deti4roiieita    0alcr<' 

oxlofo) 

Pintail  (Oailla  amta) 

Sboreler  duck    |8pahila  clvpeata) 

Black  duck  (Anai  nibripei) 

Mallard    (Anai  plat^hj/nohot) 

American    wblte    pelican     (Pelecanni 
'pCtrorA vncftcj)  . 


SnoVT  egret   (Efnvtia  caiMlldtHlnui)  — 
Orcat  wtilte  heron  (B«ro<Ua*  eiTrelta). 

Oraat  blue  beron  (Anita  Aerodlu) 

area  I     black-crowned     heroD      (^r(l«a 

Boat-bill  ICaiteroma  cochlearUi} 

Bittern  (fiofoHnw  lentiglnaiiu) 

Black  stork  (Ofcnnte  nign) 

Wblte  stork  (Oleoma  deottia) 

Uaraboo  atork  (LeptopUlua  duMM).. 

Wood  Ibia  (ifpcferla  aMciionoo) 

Sacred  Ibis    libit  atthlopica) 

Wblte  ibIa  {Ouoro  oI6a) 

Hoaeate  ipooDblll    (Ajafa  ajaja) 

Eiuroi»eaa       flamingo       (Phanliiopterm 

Created  acreamer   {Chaana  erUtata)  — 

Ticmpeter  awan   (Olor  biiooI)iati>r) 

Wbiatllag  avan   (Olor  columHantu) 

Uute  awatl  (CMMM  pfabot)..*- 

Black  amn  (CnenopU  atraUi) 

Huac«i7  duck  ICatrina  nomlmta) 

Wbtte    muacoTj'    duck    (OolHiM    mo«- 


Egrptlan    gooae    ichenalopea  agvptla- 

Brant  (Bronfa  hmtlcla  glaucogattra) - 

Caoads  Booae   {Brattta  caaadsMla)  — 

Butcblo'a    gooee     (Branta    caimdattU 

AulChtHil) - 


Euroi>ean     wblte    pelican     iPeltcimttt 

onoorotoliu) 

Hoseate  pelican  (PeteonmM  rotciM)  — 
Brovn     pel  lean     (Pelooaniw     ocoldtti- 

loI(») 

Black-backed  gull    (Laria  narlnitt) 

Herring  gull    ILarvt  argmtatiui 

American  lierrlng  gull  (Lanu  argenla- 

tut  imlthionlaniii) 

Ijiugbing  gull    (Larii»  atrloUla) 

Florida  cormorant  IPKalacrocorax  auri- 

(u»  florldamt) 

Mexican      cormorant      iPhalacrocoraa 

rlgna  mcvleaniia) 

Water  turkey  (AnMnga  ankinga) 

Somali     oatrlcb     (Slmthlo     molybdo- 

Common    eaaaowar;     (Oamartui    gaJt- 


Alligator  tAtllgalor  mliMitflpplemIt).. 

Painted  turtle  (Cftrv«emv»  pipio) 

Diamond-back   terrapin   {Malacoclemyi 

Tbree-loed  boi-tortolse  (Cijfudo  triiin- 
(~*«)  -- - 

Painted  boi-tortolse  (Olttudo  oriKila). 
Gopber  turtle  (Xerobatclj>oli/pl>eiBu»)- 
Duncan  Island  tortoise  (Tctluda  epitlp- 


ptum 


Albemarle    Island     tortoise     (Teilvdo 

Alligator  lliard  (SceJopora*  UHdulatm) - 
Ilomedllurd  (PArinKiiomacarnulum)- 
Glla  monster  (Beloderma  auipccfuffl). 
aiBKB  SDske  (Ophlaaunit  vcnfralls) 


{EUB 


Common  boa  (Boa  oontlHctor) 

ABtllleaD  boa  (Boa  dlviiMoqua) 

Cuban  tree-boa  (Bpleratea  angullfer)  — 
Spreading  adder   (Re(cro>Ia»  platgrKi- 


Black  snake  (Zamenla  eotutrletor) 

Coacb-wblp  snake  (Znmen4>  ;Taj7elliim) _ 

Corn  aoake  (Cotabcr  ^uKatiM) 

cblcken  snake  (Colabor  quad- 


(Comptotoma     cora  la 


(Jopher     snake 

couperii) ^ ,^^,._,. _.__. 

Pine  snake  (PUvophli  meloBoteiKWa).. 

Bull  snake  (Pltvaphla  tap!} „ 

Teiaa  cblcken  snake  (OphOolm  oalU- 


Tpiaa  water  snake  (Eulanla  proxima). 
Water    moccasin     (JncM(n>ilo»    plucl- 


ropperhead    ( 

Diamond    rattlesnake    (Crolalai    ixla- 

manteus) 

Banded    ratlleanake    (Croiatut    Aorrt- 
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The  following  persons  presented  animals  to  the  park  during  t) 
ear: 

Miss  Frances  Gage  Allison,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a  Diana  monkey. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Ames,  Winchester,  Va.,  an  albino  sqnlrreL 

Mr.  D.  B.  Anthony,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C  an  alligator. 

Mr.  Oscar  B,  Bayuard,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  black  vulture. 

Mr.  August  BuBck,  Washington,  D,  C.,  a  Panama  squirrel. 

MaJ.  H,  W,  Carpenter,  U.  S.  M.  C,  ret.,  Berryvllle,  Va.,  two  Cnban  parrots. 

Mr.  J,  R.  Eddy,  Lamedeer.  Mont,  a  western  porcupine. 

Dr.  Chaa.  W.  Ely,  Frederick,  Md,  a  barred  owl. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Emery,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 

Mr.  Victor  J.  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C..  two  marmosettea. 

Mr.  Wallace  Evans,  Oak  Park,  111.,  a  mlnb. 

Mr.  Gale,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  homed  lizard. 

Mr.  W.  S.  8.  Grob,  Aebbum,  Va.,  a  commwi  raccoon. 

Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  Jr.,  WaMilngton,  D.  C..  two  common  canaries. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  common  opossum. 

Mrs.  Kenrolde,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  woodchuck. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Mattoon,  Washingtoa,  D.  C,  a  "glass  snake." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Mlltlgan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  common  canary. 

Mr.  Russell  H.  Mlllward,  New  York  City,  a  paca. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Norvell,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  two  copperhead  snakes. 

Mr.  O.  Schneider,  Washingtm,  D.  C,  two  alligators. 

Messrs.  D.  A.  Smith  ft  L.  E.  Deaton,  Walballa,  S.  C,  a  bittern. 

Mr.  S.  8t«neberg,  Baltimore.  Md.,  an  alligator. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Travis,  Wastilngton,  D.  C,  a  common  rabbit 

Master  Horace  Wadsworth,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  love  bird. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wadswortb,  Washlngtwi,  D.  C,  two  alligators. 

Mr.  Oeon^  A.  Wise,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  woodchuck. 

Mr.  Thomas  Zlpp,  Baltimore,  Md.,  seven  copperhead  snakes. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  two  elephant  seals  and  four  northern  f 
eal& 

The  Janitor,  Balfour  Apt.,  Washington,  D.  0.,  a  sparrow  hawk. 

Unknown  donors,  a  bam  owl  and  two  alligators.   ' 

LOSSES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  most  important  losses  were  a  lion,  wolverine,  reindeer,  ai 
wo  northern  fur  seals  from  enteritis;  a  pair  of  elephant  sea 
md  a  fur  seal  from  pneumonia;  four  prong-horn  antelopes  fro 
nalignant  catarrh  of  nose  and  throat,  and  an  Alaskan  brov 
■ear  and  a  springbok  from  tuberculosis.  A  female  tiger  was  kiU< 
lecause  of  abnormal  development  of  its  shoulder.  Quail  disea 
Fas  introduced  through  a  shipment  of  birds  from  the  West,  but  W; 
solated  so  that  very  little  loss  was  occasioned.  Dead  animals  to  tl 
lumber  of  199  specimens  were  transferred  to  the  National  Museui 
i.utopsies  were  made  as  formerly  by  the  Pathological  Division  • 
he  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture.' 
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a  and  hatcbed  la  Natloual  Zoological  Park 108 

Total BIO 


nimala  on  hand  Jnly  1,  1911 1,414 

ecesalona  during  the  year 510 


Total 1.824 

«duct  losa  (by  exchange,  death,  and  retumliw  at  animals) 37H 
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■ 

The  numbw  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year  is  estimated 
t  642,738,  being  a  daily  average  of  1,487,  The  largest  number  in 
Dy  one  month  was  95,485,  in  April,  1912,  an  average  per  day  of  3,183. 

During  the  year  there  visited  the  park  142  schools  and  classes,  a 
otal  of  4,140  pupils,  being  a  monthly  average  of  345.  Besides  those 
rom  the  District  of  Columbia  and  neighboring  States  there  were 
lasses  from  Vermont.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Tennessee. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  amount  remaining  from  the  appropriation  after  providing  for 
Dftintenaoce,  was  used  mainly  for  improvements  of  a  permanent 
haracter.     The  most  important  of  these,  and  one  urgently  needed. 


:  eMig«>tlon    ot   lungs,    19;    pneumonia.    13;    tnberi^UloBlB,    13;    pulmanar;    ed^mn, 
inileDt  tDlUmmstlon  of  lungs,  1 ;  aspetglMoalH.  2  :   ali«ceH8,   S  ;   mnllgnaiit  cntarrh 
««t  and  tbroat,  4 ;  catarrh  of  nostrils.  1  ;  couicestlon  of  llTer,  5 ;  necrosis  of  Ilrer,  2 
■iicpr  of  tbe  llTer.  1  ;  nsteamslacla.  2 ;  nprrosls  ot  toll,  1 :  pericarditis,  1 ;  pvrKorllls,  1 . 
tptlceinla.  1 ;  premie  absorption,  1 ;  bypertnipbr  of  spleen.  1 ;  ImpactloD  of  Intnsilne,  1 
rapaoltlc  colic,  I ;  rupture  ot  egg  Id  OTldact,  1  :  stomacb  worms.  I :  sabcutancous  para 
lUa.  1;  rabies,  1;  congelatlop,  2:  starvation   (snakes).  3;  no  cause  found,  6;  accident 
DfbtlDg.  killed  b;  wild  anlmali,  etc.),  18. 
66108'- 
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was  a  fireproof  building  for  the  central  heating  plant.  From  tl 
plant  the  animal  houses  and  the  workshop  are  heated,  and  as  lo: 
as  the  boilers  were  housed  in  a  flimsy,  woden  shed,  part  of  which  w 
used  as  a  woodworking  shop,  there  was  serious  risk  of  a  disastro 
fire.  The  new  building  is  46  feet  by  56  feet,  with  walls  of  stone  a: 
concrete,  and  a  roof  of  slate  on  concrete  slabs,  supported  by  sti 
roof  framing.  Two  additional  boilers  were  purchased  and  install 
so  that  by  using  the  boilers  in  alternation  they  may  be  cleaned  a 
repaired  whenever  necessary  without  interrupting  the  operation 
the  plant.  The  storage  vault  for  coa!  was  enlarged,  and  a  large  cc 
Crete  storage  tank  built  for  supplying  wanned  water  to  the  tanks  i 
the  hippopotamus,  tapirs,  and  alligators.  The  cost  of  the  hou 
boilers,  and  other  improvements  connected  with  them,  was  $5,850. 

The  serie.s  of  yards  on  the  west  side  of  the  antelope  house  was  < 
larged  during  the  year.  Light  steel  bars  replaced  the  wire  of  t 
former  fence,  and  wherever  sufficient  space  was  available,  a  doul 
fence  of  the  same  character  was  used  instead  of  solid  partitions. 

Adjoining  the  indoor  quarters  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  tap 
a  yard  34  feet  by  60  feet  was  constructed,  in  which  was  providec 
good-sized  bathing  pool  6  feet  deep. 

Outdoor  cages  were  installed  along  the  east  side  of  the  sm 
mammal  house,  completing  the  cage  equipment  of  that  building. 

A  number  of  inclosures  for  cattle,  deer,  and  other  animals  w< 
rebuilt  during  the  year,  and  a  substantial  new  shelter  constructed  J 
the  zebus,  vicugnas,  and  alpacas. 

Three  small  inclosures  for  semiaquatic  animals  were  buitt  near  t 
otter  and  beaver  yards,  and  a  permanent  walk  constmcted  from  tl 
point  to  connect  with  the  main  walk  to  the  west  entrance. 

The  machines  in  the  workshops  of  the  park  have  heretofore  b« 
operated  by  steam  power.  As  electric  power  can  now  be  had,  i 
rangement  is  being  made  to  equip  for  its  use  as  rapidly  as  is  pri 
ticnble.  Two  motors  were  purchased  near  the  close  of  the  year,  a 
a  circular  saw  with  combination  bench.  Considerable  economy 
labor  will  be  effected  by  these  changes.  Work  was  also  begun  or 
small  house  for  the  storage  and  preparation  of  food. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  as  follows; 

House  for  central  heating  plant ?5. 1 

Yards  on  west  elde  at  nntelope  boiieo 1,  i 

Yard  for  blppopotamus  and  tuplrs ' 

Completlne  outdoor  cages  at  sniall  inommal  house ! 

Inclosures  and  shelters  for  cnttle,  deer,  etc ' 

Small  Inclosures  and  walk  ia  beaver  viilley ' 

Equipment  for  workshops < 

Beginning  construction  of  food  house I 


Total-. 
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IMPORTAJTT  NEEDa 

New  bridge. — The  log  bridge  that  crosses  the  creek  on  the  mail 
Iriveway  in  the  lower  part  of  the  park  has  for  some  time  shown  signi 
if  weakness.  A  careful  examination,  by  the  engineer  of  bridges  p 
lie  District  of  Columbia,  showed  that  several  of  the  togs  were  in  ai 
idvanced  stage  of  decay  and  that  the  whole  structure  would  soon  b 
msafe.  It  .was  therefore  recommended  to  Congress  that  an  appro 
iriation  of  $20,000  be  made  for  a  permanent  structure.  At  the  tim< 
if  writing  it  is  known  that  such  an  appropriation  was  made.  Tin 
onstruction  of  the  new  bridge  will  therefore  be  part  of  the  worl 
or  the  coming  year. 

Aviary. — In  spite  of  all  efforts  the  fine  collections  of  birds  in  th( 
>ark  is  very  far  from  adequately  housed.  The  wooden  building  ii 
rhich  the  larger  number  are  kept  is  too  small,  too  low,  insanitan 
ind  really  unworthy  of  a  national  institution.  It  was  built  in  thi 
heapest  manner  to  meet  an  emergency  and  although  considerable 
urns  have  been  spent  on  it  for  repairs  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I 
s  desired  to  build  a  suitable  aviary  in  the  western  part  of  the  pari 
Lnd  to  group  about  this  the  cages  for  the  eagles,  vultures,  condor 
ind  owls  now  scattered  somewhat  irregularly  about  the  grounds.  I 
8  believed  that  a  suitable  structure  can  be  built  for  about  $80,000. 

Hospital. — ^The  statistics  given  above  show  that  the  animals  an 
lot  exempt  from  diseases.  Infective  disorders  are  sometimes  brough 
n  by  animals  that  have  been  kept  in  insanitary  conditions  on  ship 
ward  or  in  the  collections  of  dealers.  Even  with  the  utmost  car 
pathological  conditions  are  likely  to  arise  due  to  changes  of  habi 
lue  to  captivity.  Animals  brought  to  the  park  from  any  place  no 
□lown  to  be  sanitary  and  free  from  disease  should  be  properl; 
[uarantined.  Sick  animals  should  also  be  isolated,  both  on  tboi 
)wn  account  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  This  has  beei 
lone  imperfectly,  in  the  only  way  possible,  by  keeping  them  in  ex 
posed  cages  back  of  the  stable  and  excluding  the  public-  A  smal 
juilding  to  serve  as  quarantine  and  hospital  is  urgently  needed. 

Public  comfort  house. — ^There  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  pro 
vision  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  who  come  to  spend  some  time  ii 
iiewing  the  collection.  The  park  is  located  at  a  long  distance  fron 
my  available  restaurant,  there  is  no  suitable  place  where  women  o 
Aildren  can  rest,  or  be  quiet  if  fatigued,  or  taken  suddenly  ill.  Tlii 
offers  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  arrangements  usually  seen  ii 
rther  zoological  gardens.  It  is  desired  io  construct  a  permanen 
luilding  in  a  central  locality  to  serve  as  a  rest  house  and  refectorj 

New  paddocks. — The  deer  and  other  ruminant  animals  confine' 
near  the  western  entrance  to  the  park  have  worn  the  ground  so  mud 
by  the  constant  attrition  of  their  hoofs  that  their  paddocks  are  almos 
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holly  bare  of  vegetation  and  the  soil  is  washing  away  under  th 
tluence  of  rains.  These  animals  must  soon  be  removed  to  a  nei 
cation. 

Alterations  of  area. — Very  Boon  after  the  inception  of  the  par! 
ideavors  were  made  to  have  its  boundaries  changed  to  conform  t 
te  plan  of  the  city.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  plan  was  no 
>veloped  when  the  park  was  laid  out.  Consequently  there  ai 
^ons  where  the  boundary  does  not  reach  existing  streets  an 
irrow  strips  of  ground  are  left  which,  if  occupied,  make  the  rear  c 
tuses  abut  upon  the  park,  presenting  an  unsightly  appearand 
his  has  gone  on  until  on  the  eastern  side  private  houses  have  bee 
lilt  that  aeem  to  be  about  to  slide  down  a  steep  cliff  into  the  pari 
be  value  of  the  adjoining  property  has  materially  enhanced. 
The  western  side  is  greatly  in  need  of  improvement  The  idei 
ui  would  be  to  extend  the  park  to  Connecticut  Avenue,  which  is 
ie»  broad  street,  and  make  the  principal  entrance  there,  with  gab 
ays  befitting  a  national  institution.  If  this  be  found  to  invoh 
o  great  an  expenditure,  the  area  should  at  least  be  made  to  reac 
<  some  contiguous  road,  either  now  existing  or  to  be  hereaftf 
ttsblished. 

Retaining  wall. — ^The  extension  of  a  street  a  short  distance  froi 
16  southern  boundary  of  the  park  has  made  necessary  an  extensii 
[1  of  earth  across  the  ravine  where  Ontario  Road  reaches  the  pat 
>undary.  This  fill  is  encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  par] 
id  after  every  heavy  rain  tons  of  earth  are  precipitated  down  th 
Lvine  and  into  the  creek.  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  tli 
jt  the  construction  of  a  suitable  retaining  wall  or  walls  forming 
iries  of  terraces. 

Riprapping  hanks  of  Rock  Creek. — The  heavy  volume  of  wat« 
kat  rushes  down  the  creek  at  every  storm  erodes  the  banks,  unde 
lines  large  trees,  and  in  some  places  threatens  the  roadways.  It 
Bsirable  to  avoid  this  by  riprapping  with  stones  of  sufficient  size  1 
ithstand  the  action  of  the  water.  Such  work  can  be  effectual) 
)ncenletl  hy  planlinf;  twigs  and  small  plants  in  the  interstices. 
Footbridge  hclow  lower  ford. — As  the  city  is  rapidly  increasing  1 
le  westward  of  the  park,  more  and  more  people  enter  from  Cath< 
ral  Avenue.  Tliere  is  a  well-made  road  from  this  entrance  to  tl 
>rd  through  the  creek,  practicable  during  low  water  for  carriage 
oot  passengers  are,  however,  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  as  in  ordi 
)  reach  the  animal  houses  they  are  obliged  to  scramble  along  a  pr 
pitous  pathway,  used  at  present  mainly  by  workmen,  before  th( 
in  get  to  the  properly  improved  roads.  At  a  slight  expense  a  foo 
ridge  could  be  made  below  the  lower  ford  which  would  enable  vi 
ors  to  reach  at  once  the  main  roads  of  the  park. 
Additions  to  the  coUeetion. — Without  attempting  to  exhibit  thoi 
aimals  that  are  valuable  merely  because  of  their  variety,  it  wou] 
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seem  that  a  national  collection  should  at  least  show  thoee  that  are 
common  objects  of  interest,  such  as  the  giraffe,  the  dromedary,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  African  elephant,  the  various  mountain  goats,  includ- 
ing the  indigenous  species  and  others.  The  hi^  price  of  these  ani- 
mals has  made  their  acquisition  prc^bitive  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
hoped  their  purchase  may  be  made  possible  in  the  future. 

Bespectfully  sulunitted. 

Frank  Bakba,  SuperirUendent. 

Dr.  Cbabi£S  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  SnUtheonum  InttUtition. 
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LEPORT  ON  THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

liR :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  ope 
►ns  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  for  the  yei 
iag  June  30,  1912 : 

BQUIPMBNT. 

'he  equipment  of  the  observatory  is  as  follows : 

a)  At  Washington  there  is  an  inclosure  of  about  16,000  squai 
.,  containing  five  small  frame  buildings  used  for  observing  an 
iputing  purposes,  three  movable  frame  shelters  covering  sever 
-of-door  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  also  one  small  brick  buildii 
taining  a  storage  battery  and  electrical  distribution  apparatus. 

b)  At  Mount  Wilson,  California,  upon  a  leased  plat  of  groiui 
feet  square  in   horizontal   projection   are  located   a   one-stoi 

lent  observing  structure,  designed  especially  for  solar-constai 
isurements,  and  also  a  little  frame  cottage,  21  feet  by  25  feet,  f< 
srver's  quarters. 

'here  were  no  important  additions  to  the  instrument  equipmei 
he  observatory  during  the  year. 

n  1909  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hod, 
5  fund,  erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  Californ 
ight  14,502  feet),  a  st(Hie  and  steel  house  to  shelter  observe 
>  might  apply  to  the  Institution  for  the  use  of  the  house  to  pr 
«  investigations  in  any  branch  of  science.  While  this  stnictu 
not  the  actual  property  of  the  Astrophysical  Observat<»y, 
irds  an  excellent  opportunity  for  observations  in  ccMUiectioD  wi 
5e  taken  on  Mount  Wilson. 

WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 
1.  ON  THE  VARIABILITY  OF  THE  SON. 

Congress  having  provided  funds,  an  expedition  under  the  ir 
liate  charge  of  the  director  proceeded  in  July  to  Bassour,  Algeri 
nake  there  a  long  series  of  solar-constant  observations  simultan 
ly  with  similar  observations  made  by  Assistant  Aldrich  on  Moui 
Ison.  The  Algerian  expedition  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot  ai 
if.  F.  P.  Brackett,  of  Pomona  College,  California,  The  apparat] 
ried  was  the  same  used  by  Mr.  Abbot  on  Mount  Whitney  in  194 
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and  1910.  Station  was  reached  on  July  31, 1911,  but  owing  to  a  most 
unfortunate  miscarriage  of  a  box  of  apparatus,  observations  could 
not  be  ctNoamenced  until  August  26,  and  several  more  days  were  re- 
quired to  get  the  whole  outfit  working  satisfactorily.  The  weather 
of  August  was  excellent  at  both  Mount  Wilson  and  Bassour^  but  in 
the  subsequent  months  the  good  daya  at  one  station  frequently  coin- 
cided with  bad  <xies  at  the  other.  Hence,  although  44  days  of  solar- 
constant  observations  were  secured  at  Bassour  up  to  November  17, 
when  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  a  still  greater  number  were 
secured  at  Mount  Wilson,  only  29  of  these  coincided. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  August  and  the  unfavorable  weather  of  sub- 
sequent months,  the  results  thus  far  reduced  strongly  confirm  the 
supposed  variability  of  the  sun.  For  example,  the  first  half  of 
September  yielded  the  following  results: 

Solar  constant  values. 


Aug.», 

Aug.  30. 

Aug.  31 

a.Tt.1. 

Sept.  a 

etirt.8. 

9.Tt.i 

aepLS. 

S.pt.S 

8epl.7. 

I;™ 

l-BM 
l.ttil 

1.811 

I'^ 

i.sn 

l.«Q6 

l.SW 

1.S39 

i.no 

1.M3 

-OSS 

.W 

-oaa 

.m 

.033 

S.Vt.8. 

Btpt.9 

Sspt- 10. 

Sept.  11. 

8«pt.B. 

8«pt.I3,js^t.M. 

Sept.  18. 

s«pt.ia. 

Ifomt  Wllxia 

i.too 

1,94S 
3.  Oil 

1.873 
l.MO 

i.sa« 

1.8» 

i.aoG 

l.B8i 

1.M7 
1.88B 

i.m 

.am 

1 

From  these  results  appear : 

(A)  The  solar  constant  results  obtained  at  Bassour  are  on  the 
average  2  per  cent  higher  than  those  obtained  for  the  same  days  on 
Mount  Wilson.  Referring  to  former  reports,  the  solar  constant  re- 
sults obtained  at  Washington  and  at  Mount  Whitney  were  also  c<hi- 
sistently  higher  than  those  obtained  at  Mount  Wilson,  and  by  about 
the  same  amount  as  just  given.  Hence,  we  seem  justified  in  consider- 
ing that  there  is  a  condition  tending  to  low  results  prevailing  at 
Mount  Wilson.  This  may  very  probably  be  the  increase  of  haziness 
there  at  high  sun,  due  to  increased  humidity.  In  view  of  the  uniform 
testimony  of  the  three  other  stations,  it  seems  proper  to  conclude  that 
Mount  Wilson  solar  constant  values  are  generally  too  small. 

(B)  High  solar  constant  values  at  Bassour  correspond  with  high 
solar  ccmstant  values  at  Mount  WUaon,  and  vice  versa.  This  relation 
is  shown  in  both  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Figure  1  is  a  plot  of 
the  successive  solar  constant  values  at  the  two  stations  for  the  daya 
mentioned.    Figure  2  shows  the  same  values  plotted  in  a  manner  to 
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Wtter  exhibit  the  comparison.  The  vertical  scale  (fig.  2)  represents 
Mount  Wilson  values  and  the  horizontal  scale  Basscnr  values  of  tha 
solar  constant  for  each  day  when  satisfactory  observations  were  so- 
cured  at  both  stations.  If  the  values  observed  were  without  error, 
it  is  obvious  that  for  each  day  they  would  have  been  identical  at  Qtt 
two  stations.  Hence,  if  the  solar  radiation  had  values  of  1.90,  1.95, 
and  2  calories  on  three  different  days,  they  should  have  been  repre- 
sented by  points  at  the  lower  left  comer,  the  center,  and  the  upper 
right  comer  of  our  diagram,  if  observed  at  both  stations  without 
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Pio.   1. — Saeceesive  solar  conatant  vBlaea,  Baraonr  and  Moont  WUmd. 

error.  In  general  all  values  of  the  solar  constant  would  fall  on  tlte 
line  A  B  of  the  figure  if  the  measurements  were  without  error.  But 
we  have  found  the  Mount  Wilson  values  consistently  lower  by  2  per 
cent.  If  we  admit  a  constant  systematic  error  of  this  magnitude, 
but  still  deny  all  accidental  error  of  measurement,  then  all  observa- 
tions should  fall  on  the  line  C  D  of  our  diagram.  They  must  all  Ite 
at  a  single  point  of  C  D  if  the  solar  radiation  is  constant,  but  may 
fall  anywhere  upon  that  line  if  the  solar  radiation  is  variable.  In 
practice  it  is  of  course  never  possible  to  avoid  accid«ital  enoR  of 
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xxMasurement.  Hence,  we  must  expect  that  all  values  shall  cluster 
about  a  point  on  C  D  if  the  bud  is  constant,  but  shall  cluster  about 
O  D  «  on  (uci8  if  the  sun  is  variable.  The  latter  condition  is  evi- 
dently the  fact.  Assuming  the  mean  point  of  C  D  aa  a  center,  the 
average  deviation  from  it  is  proportional  to  8.  Assuming  the  line 
O  D  as  an  axis,  the  average  detiatiom  from  it  is  proportional  to  3. 
IThns  the  observaticms  are  represented  8/3  timee  better  by  assuming 
that  the  sun's  radiation  is  variable  than  by  aesoming  it  constant 
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■olar  eoDitant  determinations.     Banonr  and  tlaant  WllKW. 

The  average  deviatiim  of  the  values  from  the  line  C  D  is  0.021 
calories.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  simultaneous  solar  constant 
measurements  at  Basaour  and  at  Mount  Wilson,  while  differing  by  a 
constant  factor  of  2  per  cent,  exhibit  accidental  errors  of  only  1.2  per 
cent  due  to  variability  of  the  sky,  errors  of  observing,  and  the  like. 
Dividing  by  the  square  root  of  2,  we  find  that  the  average  accidental 
error  of  a  single  solar  constant  determination  at  one  station  is  0.9  per 
cent.  When  one  considers  the  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  error  in 
this  complex  investigation,  and  that  the  result  just  announced  de- 
pends on  the  uniformity  of  the  fiJiy  during  several  hours,  as  well  as 
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)n  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  all  experimental  work,  the  smsllnf 
)f  this  accidental  error  seems  remarkable. 

Expeditions  of  191S. — While  the  simultaneous  observations  m8< 
n  1011  at  Bassour  and  Mount  Wilaon  seemed  justly  interpretable 
^onfi^ning  the  variability  of  the  sim,  yet  it  was  felt  that  a  result 
such  uncommon  interest  ought  to  be  put  beyond  the  smallest  wa 
■antable  doubt.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1912,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abb 
ipiin  returned  to  Bassour,  where  they  were  joined  on  May  20  by  "hf. 
Anders  Knutson  Angstrom,  as  temporary  assistant.  Observatio 
^ere  begun  on  June  2.  Obsen-ations  on  Mount  Wilson  had  alreai 
jeen  begun  by  Mr.  Fowle  in  April.  June  yielded  17  days  of  mei 
irement  at  Bassour  and  25  days  on  Mount  Wilson.  It  is  expect 
,hat  the  two  expeditions  wilt  continue  observing  until  about  Septei 
KT  10,  1912.  There  can  hardly  be  any  question  that  this  work,  coi 
lined  with  that  of  1911,  will  thoroughly  prove  or  disprove  the  exL 
ince  of  the  suspected  short-period  variations  of  the  sun. 

2.  ON  THB  DIBSEHINATION  OF  BTANDABDB  OF   PYKHELIOUffrBT. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  having  undertaken  to  furnish  sih 
lisk  pyrheliometers  at  cost  when  useful  solar  researches  seemed  like 
:o  be  promoted  thereby,  the  assembling  of  the  completed  instrumen 
iheir  standardization,  and  their  packing  for  shipment  have  been  do 
tt  the  Astropbysical  Observatory.  During  the  past  year  about 
mch  instruments  ha^'e  been  prepared  and  sent  out,  mostly  to  foreij 
i^ovemmental  meteorological  services.  When  returning  from  J 
jeria  Mr.  Abbot  compared  silver  disk  pyrheliometer  A.  P.  O.  B 
[X  at  Naples  and  I'otsdam  with  similar  instruments  furnished  1 
:hc  Institution.  In  neither  case  was  there  found  any  change  of  rea 
ngs  of  the  instruments  compared.  It  was  hoped  to  make  compa: 
sons  also  at  London  and  Paris,  but  the  weather  prevented. 

3.  ON  THE  ABSORPTION  OF  BADIATION  BY  ATUOBPHERIC  WATEB  TAFOB 

Mr.  Fowle  has  continued  the  research  on  the  absorption  of  radi 
:ion  by  water  vapor,  and  has  devised  and  published '  a  method  i 
letermining  spectroecopically  the  total  quantity  of  water  vapor  i 
iuded  between  the  observer  and  the  sun.  The  method  is  based'  i 
ipectrobolometric  observations  made  with  the  long  absorption  tu 
mentioned  in  the  last  two  reports,  and  is  applicable  to  all  bolometi 
jbservations  of  the  sun's  infra-red  spectrum.  It  seems  probably 
3e  accurate  to  within  1  or  2  per  cent.  Heretofore  there  has  been 
method  of  estimating  atmospheric  water  vapor  excepting  from  t 
Krvations  of  the  humidity  prevailing  at  the  surface  of  the  ear 
»■  near  kites,  balloons,  and  mountains.    Frcan  such  psychromeb 

■ABtrophTSlcal  Journal,  vol.  35,  1912,  p.  149, 
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observations  made  at  different  levels  general  formulae  for  the  aver- 
age humidity  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  derived.  Mr.  Fowie  finds, 
however,  that  these  formulie,  while  representing  average  conditions, 
are  often  widely  astray  on  individual  days.  He  is  preparing  further 
data  from  Washington,  Mount  Wilson,  Mount  Whitney,  and  Bassour 
spectrobolometric  work,  to  pnunote  a  more  complete  study  of  atmos- 
pheric humidity. 

This  investigation  has  yielded  a  valuable  application  for  solar 
constant  work,  for  Mr.  Fowie  has  found  a  way  to  very  greatly 
shorten  the  work  of  correcting  for  water  vapor  absorption  in  reduc- 
ing the  holographic  observations.  This  will  diminish  by  about  one- 
fifth  the  labor  of  reducing  the  solar  constant  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  yield  results  of  slightly  greater  accuracy  than  before. 

Atmospheric  water  vapor  absorption  work  has  been  confined  to 
the  upper  infra-red  spectrum  bands  this  year.  A  vacuum  hol4»neter 
is  in  preparation,  by  means  of  which  a  considerable  gain  in  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  apparatus  is  hoped  for.  This  will  greatly  promote 
the  value  of  the  work  at  very  great  wave  lengths,  and  accordingly 
this  part  of  the  work  has  been  allowed  to  await  the  introducti(Hi  of 
the  vacuum  bolometer. 

FERSONNEX. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Brackett  served  as  temporary  bolometric  assistant  to 
the  Algerian  expedition  of  1911. 

Mr.  Anders  Knutson  Ajigstr&m  served  as  temporary  bolometric 
assistant  to  the  Algerian  expedition  of  1912. 

Miss  F.  E.  Frisby  was  appointed  temporary  computer,  February 
12, 1912. 

Minor  Clerk  M.  Segal  resigned  March  1, 1912. 

F.  R.  Carrington  was  appointed  messenger  boy  on  March  25,  1912. 


The  year  has  been  notable  for  expeditions  to  Algeria  and  Cali- 
fornia to  test  the  supposed  variability  of  the  sun  by  making  simul- 
taneously at  these  two  widely  separated  stations  spectrobolometric 
determinations  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation.  The  measure- 
ments in  Algeria  agree  with  earlier  ones  at  Washington  and  Mount 
Whitney  and  indicate  that  Mount  Wilson  values  are  systematically 
a  little  low.  Apart  from  this  systematic  error  the  average  acci- 
dental differences  between  Algerian  and  Mount  Wilson  determina- 
tions were  only  1.2  per  cent,  indicating  an  average  accidental  error  of 
a  single  solar  constant  determination  at  one  station  of  only  0,9  per  cent. 
So  far  as  yet  reduced,  Mgh  solar  coTwtant  valuea  obtained  in  Algeria 
cotncide  with  high  values  at  Mount  Wileon  and  vice  versa,    A  solar 
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aristion  of  4  per  cent  was  indicated  at  both  stations  in  the  fir 
alf  of  September,  1911.  Manj  values  remain  to  be  computed,  bi 
t  can  now  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  outcome  will  prove  concli 
ively  the  irregular  short-period  variability  of  the  sun. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  silver  disk  pyrheliometer  have  been  stuu 
rdized  and  sent  out,  mainly  to  foreign  governmental  m^«orol<^ci 
ervices. 

I  Valuable  results  have  been  secured  in  the  research  m  the  tran 
lission  of  radiation  through  atmospheric  water  vapor.  An  accura 
lethod  of  estimating  the  total  water  vapor  contents  of  the  atmo 
ihere  between  the  observer  and  the  sun  has  been  devised  by  M 
'owle. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

C.  G.  Abbot, 
Director,  Aalropkysical  Observatory, 

Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Instiiution, 
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Appendix  6. 
REPORT  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  oc  the  work 
of  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1912: 

As  no  general  account  of  the  library  has  appeared  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Institution  for  the  last  16  years,  it  seems  desirable  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  its  history  in  this  place. 

The  formation  of  a  library  was  included  among  the  objects  of  the 
Institution  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6, 1846,  by  which 
it  was  established.  The  character  of  this  library  was  specified  in  the 
program  of  organization  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by  Sec- 
retary Henry  on  December  8,  1847,  and  approved  by  them,  in  the 
following  terms: 

To  carry  out  the  plan  before  deacribed,  a  librai?  will  be  required,  first,  of  a 
complete  collectlou  of  the  ttuaBnctiona  and  proceedings  of  all  tlie  leumed  socie- 
ties In  tbe  world;  second,  of  tbe  more  Iniporlant  current  periodical  publications 
and  otlier  works  necessary  in  preparing  the  periodical  reports. 

With  reference  to  the  collection  of  books  other  than  those  mentioned  above, 
catalognes  of  all  the  different  libraries  In  the  United  States  should  be  pro- 
cared,  in  order  that  the  valuable  books  first  purchased  may  be  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  In  the  United  States. 

Also  catalogues  of  memoirs,  and  of  books  In  foreign  libraries,  and  other 
mnterials  should  be  collected  for  rendering  the  Institution  a  center  of  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  whence  the  student  may  be  directed  to  any  work  which  he 
may  require. 

In  1847  Prof.  Charles  C.  Jewett  was  appointed  librarian,  and  after 
some  little  delay  began  collecting  books  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
just  cited.  As  a  result  of  his  activities  the  Smithsonian  Library  in 
1852  comprised  32,000  volumes.  A  portion  of  them  was  obtained  by 
purchase  and  others  by  the  exchange  of  the  publications  of  the 
Institution  for  those  of  learned  societies  and  similar  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  library  soon  became  a  serious 
drain  on  the  limited  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  in  1864  the 
Board  of  Regents,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Henry,  re- 
quested Congress  to  authorize  its  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
An  act  to  this  effect  was  passed  in  1866,  and,  in  accoi^ance  with  its 
provisions,  the  Smithsonian  library  was  transferred  the  same  year  to 
the  new  fireproof  rooms  in  the  Capitol  which  had  been  prepared  at 
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that  time  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Library  of  Confcress 
The  Smithsonian  Library  then  contained  about  40,000  volumes.  Iti 
transfer  from  the  Smithsonian  building  in  nowise  checked  its  growth 
It  increased  in  extent  with  every  succeeding  year,  and  in  1895  tlu 
record  entries  had  reached  314,500,  including  books,  pamphlets,  peri 
odicals  and  parts  of  periodicals,  and  maps,  exclusive  of  certain  smal 
special  collections  not  incor[x>rated  in  the  "  Smithsonian  depoat.' 
The  Institution  at  that  time  currently  received  more  than  3,045  sepa 
rate  publications  of  learned  societies,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  o' 
which  1,565  related  to  pure  science,  704  to  applied  science,  and  77i 
to  art,  literature,  trade,  and  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The  smal 
special  collections  mentioned  above,  known  as  the  secretary's  library 
the  office  library,  the  library  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatwy,  thi 
library  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  employees'  library,  thi 
Exchange  Service  collection,  and  the  law  reference  library  aggre 
gated  about  10,000  publications  in  1806. 

In  1897  the  Smithsonian  library  was  transferred  with  the  Librar; 
of  Congress  to  the  new  building  provided  for  the  latter  and  place< 
in  the  east  stack  and  in  a  large  room  adjoining  the  same.  It  wa: 
subsequently  transferred  to  another  room,  which  was  specially 
equipped  with  metal  bookcases. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  other  publications  contained  in  the  Smithsonian  library  at  tb 
present  time  without  making  an  actual  enumeration  of  them,  ai 
operation  which  would  be  attended  by  many  difficulties.  It  may  b 
said,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1012  the  accessioi 
entries  had  reached  a  total  for  the  contents  of  the  library  of  508,788 
including  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and. parts  of  periodicals.  an< 
maps  and  charts,  exclusive  of  the  small  special  collections  already 
mentioned. 

While  the  Institution  has  acquired  by  donation  or  otherwise  man'' 
rare  and  valuable  bodis  and  collections  of  books  relating  to  othe 
subjects  than  the  sciences,  the  original  pn^am  laid  down  by  Secre 
tary  Henry  has  been  closely  followed,  and  the  Smithsonian  libran 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  consists  mainly  of  scientifi' 
periodicals  and  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies 
With  possibly  one  exception,  it  contains  the  most  important  coUectioi 
of  these  classes  of  publications  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  National  Museum  which  fol 
lowed  the  great  influx  of  collections  from  the  United  States  Fisl 
Commission  and  from  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876  and  thi 
erection  of  a  separate  Museum  building  made  it  imperative  tha 
large  numbers  of  books  on  natural  history,  the  arts,  museum  admin 
istration,  and  other  subjects  should  be  permanently  available  for  th< 
scientific  and  administrative  staff,  for  use  in  identifying  and  classi 
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fyiDg  collections  and  as  a  source  of  informati(»i  regarding  museum 
methods.  This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Museum 
Library,  which  had  as  its  nucleus  the  collection  presented  by  Secre- 
tary Baird.  By  small  annual  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  by  the  exchange  of  the  Museum  publications,  by  donations,  and 
otherwise,  this  library  has  accumulated  about  42,000  volumes,  70,000 
unbound  papers,  and  a  number  of  maps,  charts,  and  manuscripts. 

A  similar  need  in  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  has  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  library  relating  to  ethnology  and  archeology,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  North  American  Indians,  which  cmnprises  about 
21,000  volumes. 

While  the  Library  of  Congress  has  the  custody  of  the  "  Smithso- 
nian deposit,"  the  title  of  the  library  remains  in  the  Institution.  It 
continues  to  have  free  use  of  its  books,  and  also  enjoys  the  use  of 
the  boobs  belonging  to  the  liibrary  of  Congress.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  through  which  the  Smithsonian  Library 
was  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Institution  may  with- 
draw the  books  upon  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  binding  and  caring  for  them. 

As  foreseen  by  Secretary  Henry,  this  arrangement  has  both  its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  The  Institution  is  relieved  from 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  large  library,  and  its  books  are  safe- 
guarded and  housed  with  other  similar  collections,  whereby  the  wants 
of  students  and  investigators  in  many  lines  of  intellectual  work  are 
provided  for  in  one  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Institution  has  little  within  its  own  walls 
to  show  for  its  early  expenditures  for  books,  or  for  the  great  system 
of  exchanges  which  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Furthermore,  with  'the  growth  of  the  National  Museum  and 
other  scientific  branches,  under  the  direction  of  the  Institution,  the 
desirability  of  having  a  large  body  of  books  immediately  at  hand 
becomes  every  year  more  apparent.  This  is  especially  true  ns  regards 
books  on  natural  sciences,  and  on  the  industrial  and  fine  arts,  n  large 
number  of  which  are  constantly  needed  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Museum,  as  well  as  by  the  other  scientific  bureaus  of  tlie  Government 
and  by  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  scientific  students  and 
investigators  throughout  the  country  who  are  attracted  to  Wasiiing- 
ton  by  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 

In  order  that  this  need  might  be  met  as  far  as  possible  without  im- 
pairing the  arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Museum 
has,  as  already  mentioned,  assembled  a  considerable  library  of  its  own, 
but  it  has  been  found  desirable  also  to  keep  certain  series  belonging 
to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  at  the  Institution  for  longer  periods  than 
would  be  required  for  ordinary  reference.  The  library  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnolc^  is  also  housed  in  the  Smithsonian  Building,  and,  in 
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addition,  the  various  small  collections  of  books  mentioned  above 
ejKept  that  of  the  Zoological  Park,  which  is  kept  in  the  park  c^kes. 

To  provide  fireproof  quarters  for  these  and  also  for  a  portion  o 
the  National  Museum  Library,  it  was  proposed  last  year  to  erec 
metal  bookstacks  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Smiths<miaa  Building  when 
they  could  all  be  brought  together  and  economically  admitustered 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  provide  the  means  foi 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect. 

As  regards  the  service  of  the  library,  the  most  unsatisfactory  fea 
ture  at  present  is  the  delay  in  obtaining  books,  which  frequontlj 
occurs,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  the  establishes 
routine,  books  are  received  from  the  Library  of  Congress  only  twici 
a  day.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  those  who  use  the  library  to  cib 
the  exact  date  or  serial  number  of  volumes  wanted  for  reference,  anc 
hence,  through  the  fault  of  no  one,  wrong  books  are  sometimes  re 
ceived.     This  causes  additional  delay  and  dissatisfaction. 

As  is  well  known,  the  plan  has  recently  been  canvassed  by  the  Gov 
ernnwnt  of  connecting  the  several  departments  and  bureaus  by  ai 
underground  pneumatic  carrier  large  enough  to  take  books  of  at  leas 
the  usual  sizes.  A  connection  of  this  kind  between  the  buildings  o 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Ka 
tional  Museum  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the  service  of  the  library 
and  would  remove  the  difficulties  now  existing  as  regards  the  delivery 
of  books. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  Smithsonian  Library,  and  one  whici 
has  existed  for  many  years,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  is  the  lacl 
of  completeness  of  numerous  sets  of  scientific  serials.  While  thi 
condition  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  this  library,  it  is  a  source  of  mud 
vexation  to  those  who  use  the  books.  Secretary  Langley,  when  ii 
charge  of  the  library,  devised  a  plan  by  which  many  gaps  were  filled 
but  others  still  remain.  The  Institution  has  never  possessed  fund 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  remedy  the  defects  by  purchase.  Odd  vol 
umes  of  a  series  are  not  often  obtainable,  and  to  purchase  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  a  series,  in  order  to  obtain  a  particular  volume 
is  an  expensive  procedure.  Although  a  great  deal  of  thought  hai 
been  expended  in  attempts  to  devise  a  plan  to  overcome  this  diffi 
culty.  it  has  not  led  to  any  practical  result  so  far  as  the  Institutioi 
is  concerned.  Recently,  however,  the  Library  of  Congress,  througl 
its  greater  resources,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  many  of  the  desirei 
volumes,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  gaps  in  the  Smithsontai 
series.  This  liberal  action  in  the  interest  of  scientific  study  seemi 
to  constitute  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  at  present 
although  it  would  naturally  be  a  source  of  greater  satisfaction  to  thi 
Institution  if  all  the  volumes  in  the  various  series  bore  the  Smith 
sonian  stamp. 
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A(XBaSION8. 

During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  29,147  packages  of 
pubHcations  were  received  by  mail  and  2,759  packages  through  the 
International  Exchange  Service,  making  a  total  of  31,90C  packages. 
Some  of  these  packages  contained  as  many  as  20  separate  parts  of 
periodicals  or  other  serial  publications.  About  4,737  acknowledg- 
ments were  made  on  the  regular  forms  in  addition  to  the  letters 
which  were  written  in  acknowledgment  of  publications  received  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  the  Institution  for  exchange. 

The  accessions  for  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress recorded  during  the  year  numbered  3,540  volumes,  1,951  parts 
of  volumes,  15,826  pamphlets,  and  366  charts,  making  a  total  of 
21,683  publications.  The  accession  numbers  ran  from  504,150  to 
508,788,  the  parts  of  serial  publications  entered  on  the  card  catalogue 
numbered  19,012,  and  1,225  slips  were  made  for  completed  volumes, 
and  171  cards  for  new  periodicals.  These  various  publications  com- 
prised in  all  52,548  separate  pieces,  including  parts  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  volumes.  They  were  sufficient  to  fill  364  boxes, 
which  together  contained  approximately  the  equivalent  of  14,560 
volumes.  In  addition,  2,058  parts  of  serial  publications  secured  by 
the  Institution  in  exchange,  to  ccMnplete  sets,  were  also  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  practice  of  sending  foreign  public  documents  presented  to  the 
Institution  to  the  Library  of  Congress  without  stamping  or  entering 
was  continued  during  the  year,  about  4,589  publications  not  included 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  statistics  having  been  sent  in  that  manner. 
!  The  office  library  received  as  accessions  347  volumes,  42  parts  of 
volumes,  and  31  pamphlets ;  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  114  vol- 
umes, 38  parts  of  volumes,  and  86  pamphlets;  and  the  National 
Zoological  Park  10  volumes  and  9  pamphlets,  making  a  total  of  677 
publications. 

EXCHANGES. 

Efforts  to  establish  new  exchanges  and  to  secure  missing  parts  to 
complete  sets  of  publications  in  the  Smithsonian  Library  involved 
&Q  writing  of  8,000  letters,  and  resulted  in  the  addition  of  about  171 
new  periodicals  and  the  receipt  of  about  2,058  missing  parts  to 
complete  volumes  in  the  Smithsonian  sets. 

New  exchanges  for  the  annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  from  the  allotment  set  aside  by  agreement  for  that  pur- 
pose resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  publications  of 
historical  societies  throughout  the  world.  These  were  added  to  the 
Smithsmian  deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
66ioa*— 12 
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GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  LIBRARY.    - 

As  an  aid  in  determining  the  actaal  deficiencies  in  various  sets  in 
the  Smithsonian  depotiit  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  special  search 
was  made  through  the  Library  of  the  National  Museum  for  volumes 
and  parts  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  deposit,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  the  Museum  Library  is  moved  into  the  new  building  prac- 
tically all  that  have  lodged  there  will  have  been  found  and  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  be  entered  in  the  proper  records.  In  addi- 
tion, requests  have  been  made  upon  institutions  and  societies  to 
'secure  lacking  parts,  with  the  result  that  many  sets  have  been  com- 
pleted. Revised  want  lists  of  French  and  English  publications, 
prepared  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  were  examined,  and  in  many 
cases  the  publications  were  supplied  by  the  institutions  and  societies. 

The  author  catalogue  for  the  general  series  of  publications  received 
was  continued,  and  the  results  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Cata- 
logue cards  made  for  the  author-donor  catalt^ue  numbered  10,012. 
Publications  catalogued  comprised  11,194  volumes,  171  new  peri- 
odicals, and  883  charts.     Of  the  volumes,  1,712  were  recatalogued. 

During  the  year  3,731  parts  of  scientific  periodicals  and  popular 
magazines  and  250  bound  volumes  were  lent  to  readers,  making  a 
total  of  3,981. 

CATAIX)GrE  OF  SMITHSONIAN  Pi:BLICATIONa. 

An  analytical  card  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the  Institution 
to  include  both  author  and  subject  entries  has  been  begun.  Some  time 
will  yet  be  required  to  complete  the  task,  as  the  cards  under  present 
conditions  can  be  prepared  only  during  inter\'als  in  the  regular  work 
at  the  cataloguing  and  accession  desks.  Much  thought  was  given  to 
plans  for  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  Smithsonian  publications 
to  be  printed  in  book  form,  which  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present 
time,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  funds  available  for  printing  it  was 
deemed  by  the  secretary  inadvisable  to  undertake  the  work  this  year. 

READING  AND  REFERENCE  ROOMS. 

A  rearrangement  of  the  reading  rooms,  to  make  more  space  for 
readers,  is  in  progress.  The  accession  books  are  to  be  placed  in  a  case 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  room,  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  to  be  reduced  in  size,  one  cataloguer's  desk  is  to  be  transferred 
to  another  room,  and  a  table  with  bins  for  periodicals  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  north  windows. 

The  publications  in  the  reference  room  and  those  in  the  reading 
room  are  now  in  chat^  of  oae  person. 

AST  ROOM. 

The  contents  of  this  room  were  rearranged  during  the  year  and  pub- 
lications not  directly  relating  to  the  fine  arts  placed  in  the  sectional 
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libraries  of  the  Museum.  A  Dumber  of  books  on  art  belonging  to  the 
Marsh  collection  were  placed  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian 
building  in  conjunction  with  the  newly  installed  ezhibiticui  series 
illustrating  the  various  activities  of  the  Institution. 

EMPLOYEES'  LIBRAET. 

The  total  number  of  loans  from  this  collection  made  during  the 
year  amounted  to  1,800.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  volumes  of  peri- 
odicals were  bound  and  made  available  for  circulation.  A  number  of 
books,  especially  selected  for  the  purpose,  were  sent  to  the  National 
2^ological  Park,  as  in  previous  years.  Only  («ie  book  was  pur- 
chased and  one  received  as  a  donation. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  collection  of  books  was  established  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  reading  matter  of  general  interest  were  quite 
limited,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Washington  Public  Library  they 
were  very  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  boo^ 
in  all  branches  of  literature  which  are  now  available  for  readers,  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  expend  money  in  extending  this  special 
collection. 

LIBBAKIES  OF  THE  GOA*EBNMBXT  BRANCHES. 

United  States  Motional  Mvseiim. — In  previous  reports  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  library  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  This  was  partly  relieved  in  1911  by  separating  out 
duplicates,  for  which  work  temporary  assistants  were  employed  for 
several  months.  The  library  still  remained  somewhat  in  confusion, 
however,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  moving  various  sections  from 
time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  accessions.  These  accessions 
arrived  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  disposed  of,  and  accumu- 
lated in  unassorted  piles.  The  library  also  suffered  greatly  from 
dust. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  rigid  ec<«iomy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Museum  library,  the  present  force  is  scarcely  able  to  do 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  current  routine  work,  which  consists 
of  registering  accessions,  entering  current  numbers  of  periodicals 
and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  in  the  card-catalogue,  classify- 
ing new  accessions  in  accordance  with  the  Dewey  decimal  system, 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  readers  and  those  entitled  to  borrow 
books,  keeping  the  records  of  loans,  and  conducting  the  necessary 
correspondence.  The  very  important  task  of  placing  books  returned 
by  borrowers,  or  new  accessions,  on  the  shelves  is  performed  by  the 
messenger,  the  classifier,  or  others,  as  they  have  opportunity.  The 
preparation  of  books  for  binding,  which  requires  special  care,  is 
attended  to  by  the  assistant  librarian  of  the  Museum  in  the  intervals 
of  oth«-  business. 
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As  the  time  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  library  to  the  new 
Museum  building  was  approRching,  and  there  seemed  no  possibility 
of  diverting  the  regular  force  to  the  task  of  putting  the  book- 
stacks  in  order,  the  assistant  wcretary  in  charge  of  the  Museum,  at 
nij  suggestion,  employed  three  temporary  assistants  who  overhauled 
the  entire  contents  of  the  stacks,  thoroughly  dusted  the  shelves  and 
books,  gave  particular  attention  to  arranging  the  volumes  of  the 
serials  in  exact  order,  and  to  restoring  any  books  that  were  out  of 
place  to  their  proper  locations.  At  Uie  same  time  the  floors  were 
cleaned  and  painted  to  keep  down  dust,  a  few  new  lights  were  added 
where  needed,  and  various  minor  repairs  were  made  to  windows, 
ventilators,  ^c 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the  Museum  library  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  though  much  crowded,  presented  a  clean  and  orderly 
appearance  throughout,  and  everything  was  in  train  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  portion  of  the  books  to  the  new  building  without  confusion 
or  serious  interruption  of  the  regular  work. 

As  will  be  learned  from  the  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  National  Museum,  a  readjustment  of  exhibits,  labora- 
tories, offices,  etc.,  follows  tram  the  completion  of  the  new  Museum 
building,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  rearrange  the  library  to  suit 
these  new  conditions.  It  is  proposed  to  assemble  all  books  on 
xoologj-,  paleontology,  geology,  ethnology,  and  archeology  in  the 
new  building.  Books  on  the  arts  and  industries,  technology,  and 
allied  subjects  will  be  assembled  in  the  present  library  quarters  in 
the  old  building.  Books  on  botany  and  those  whose  contents  relate 
to  a  number  of  different  subjects  will  probably  also  remain  for  some 
time  in  the  present  quarters,  though,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is 
hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  make  provision  for  these  and  certain 
Smithsonian  books,  together  with  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
iiolf^y,  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building. 

At  the  request  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Museum,  the  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  Institution  and  myself  prepared  definite  plans 
for  the  installation  of  the  portion  of  the  library  already  mentioned 
in  the  new  Museum  building,  in  well-adapted  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  northeast  comer.  Contracts  were  made  for  the  metal 
stacks  and  other  fittings,  in  accordance  with  these  plans,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  they  were  nearly  ready  for  delivery.  It  is 
expected  that  when  this  equipment  is  finished  the  Museum  will  have 
II  compact,  economical,  commodious,  well-lighted,  and  well-arranged 
library,  installed  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  most  improved 
methods. 

Many  important  donations  of  books  were  received  by  this  library 
during  the  year,  and  the  following  officers  and  associates  also  pre- 
sented publications:  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Dr.  Thea  N.  Gill, 
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Dr.  Edgar  A,  Mearns,  Dr.  William  H.  DaU,  Mr.  R.  Ridgway,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Richmond,  Mr.  J.  G  Crawford,  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Peale,  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet 

The  Miiseimi  library,  according  to  the  best  statistics  available, 
now  contains  about  42,000  volumes,  70,000  unbound  papers,  and  122 
manuscripts,  besides  maps,  charts,  etc.  The  accessions  during  the 
year  consisted  of  1,791  books,  3,608  pamphlets,  and  276  parts  of 
volumes.  During  the  same  period  824  books,  860  complete  volumes 
of  periodicals,  and  3,622  pamphlets  were  catalogued. 

Attention  was  given  as  in  previous  years  to  the  preparation  of 
volumes  for  binding.  In  all  543  books  were  sent  to  the  Government 
bindery  during  the  year.  The  binding  is,  however,  still  much  in 
arrears,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  m<mey  can  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose  in  the  future.  Large  numbers  of  pamphlets  need  card- 
board covers  to  protect  them  from  injury.  Though  the  covers  them- 
selves are  available,  it  is  impossible  with  the  present  force  to  bring 
them  into  use  to  the  extent  required. 

During  the  year  24,815  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  were 
borrowed  from  the  library,  among  them  5,515  obtained  from  the 
Library  of  Congre.ss  and  other  libraries,  and  4,560  were  assigned 
to  the  sectional  libraries  of  the  Museum.  The  majority  of  these  sec- 
tional libraries  contain  publications  that  are  constantly  needed  by  the 
several  curators  and  otlier  officers  in  identifying  and  classifying 
material,  working  up  collections  for  publication,  writing  exhibition 
labels,  etc.,  and  the  books  are  kept  together  as  long  as  required, 
though  any  of  them  may  be  recalled  temporarily  to  the  general 
library  for  the  use  of  readers.  Similar  collections  of  books  on 
museum  administration,  museum  methods,  etc.,  are  kept  in  the  offices 
of  the  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  the  Museum,  the  administra- 
tive assistant,  the  editor,  and  the  superintendent.  In  all,  31  such 
sectional  libraries  are  now  in  existence,  one  relating  to  textiles  having 
been  added  during  the  year. 

The  records  of  the  Museum  library  consist  of  accession  book  and 
an  author  catalogue,  a  periodical  record,  and  a  lending  record  in 
card  form.  The  lending  record  includes  books  borrowed  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  from  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  the 
Museum  staff. 

Correspondence  relative  to  new  exchanges  and  missing  parts  of 
serial  publications  already  in  the  Museum  library  was  carried  on  as 
in  previous  years.    A  number  of  new  titles  were  added  by  this  means. 

Bureau  of  Araerican  Ethnology. — The  report  on  this  library  will 
be  made  by  the  ethnologist  in  cliarge  and  incorporated  in  his  general 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  bureau. 

Aatrophyaical  Observatory.— Owing  to  lack  of  room  in  the  office 
of  the  observatory,  a  part  of  the  books  belonging  to  this  library  have 
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len  kept  in  the  Smithsonian  building.    During  the  year  this  latter 

jrtion  was  transferred  from  one  of  the  tower  rooms  where  it  was 

iflicult  of  access  to  the  southwest  gallery  in  the  main  hall  of  the 

lilding.     Additions,  comprising  114  volumes,  38  parts  of  volumeSj 

id  86  pamphlets,  were  received  during  the  year. 

Natioiml  Zoological  Park. — To  thia  small  reference  library  of 

lological  publications  relating  to  the  work  of  the  park  10  volumes 

id  9  pamphlets  were  added  during  the  year. 

Sum-maty  of  atfcesjfwns.— The  following  statement  summarizes  all 

le  accessions  for  the  year,  except  the  Bureau  of  American   Eth- 

)Iogy,  which  is  administered  separately : 

nitheonlan  deposit  In  the  Library  of  Congress 21,083 

nithsonlan  office,  AstropliyslcHl  Observntory,  Niitlonal  Zoological  Park, 

and  International  Exchange  Service 677 

ilted  States  Natloual  Museum 5.675 

Total 28.085 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  True, 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  charge 

of  Library  and  Exchanges. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
October  9, 1912. 
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REPORT  OX  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  International  Catnl<^iie 
of  Scientific  Literature  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1912 : 

The  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature  is  an  organi- 
zation consisting  of  32  regional  bureaus  representing  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  Control  over  the  entire  enterprise  is  vested 
in  an  international  convention  which  meets  at  regular  stated  inter- 
vals. The  regional  bureaus  supply  to  a  central  bureau  in  London 
classified  index  citations  to  the  scientific  literature  published  within 
their  several  regions. 

The  duties  of  the  central  bureau  consist  in  editing  and  publishing 
the  citations  thus  forwarded.  The  published  catalogue  comprises 
17  annual  volumes,  one  for  each  of  the  following-named  subjects: 
Mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronwny,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  paleontology,  general  biology,  bot- 
any, zoology,  anatomy,  anthropol<^y,  physiology,  and  bacteriology. 
Each  country  cooperating  supports  its  own  regional  bureau,  this  sup- 
port in  most  cases  being  in  the  form  of  direct  governmental  grants. 
The  maintenance  of  the  central  bureau,  which  bears  the  cost  of  editing 
and  publishing  the  catalogue,  is  dependent  on  the  funds  received 
trom  the  sale  of  the  published  v<^ume6. 

The  Royal  Society  of  I^ondon  has  stood  financial  sponsor  f<»'  the 
enterprise  since  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking  in  1901,  and  it  has 
been  through  the  generous  financial  assistance  of  this  body  that  the 
publication  of  the  work  has  been  possible. 

The  organization  has  now  been  at  work  over  10  years,  and  the 
published  results  have  met  the  exacting  requirements  of  a  clas.sified 
index  to  the  vast  scientific  acti^-ities  of  the  day;  but  the  price  of  the 
work  to  subscribers,  although  below  the  cost  of  publication,  is  so 
large  that  its  usefulness  is  greatly  limited.  For  this  reason  a  perma- 
nent endowment  is  urgently  needed  in  order  that  the  central  bureau 
may  have  a  fixed  income  independent  of  the  sum  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  published  voliunes.  It  is  believed  that  if  such  an  endow- 
ment could  be  obtained  the  cost  of  the  catalogue  could  be  reduced 
possibly  to  one-half  its  present  subscription  price,  which  is  $85  per 
year.    This  reduction  in  price  would  undoubtedly  largely  increase 
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the  sales,  and  as  a  larger  edition  of  the  work  would  cost  compar- 
atively little  more  than  the  present  limited  edition  any  increase  in 
the  demand  would  approximately  be  clear  profit  to  the  central 
bureau. 

This  result  is  not  only  desirable  from  a  financial  standpoint  bat 
also  because  it  is  believed  that  this  international  index  to  scientific 
literature,  whose  scope  is  now  limited  to  pure  science,  is  but  a  begin- 
ning to  what  will  eventually  be  an  international  index  to  not  only 
the  pure  but  also  to  the  applied  sciences.  This  will  mean  that  the 
organization  will  ultimately  furnish  classified  citatiuis  to  the  origi- 
nal literature  of  many  of  the  professions,  arts,  and  trades  whose 
practices  and  methods  are  now  much  interwoven  with,  and  dependent 
on  the  advance  of  pure  science. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  (he 
regional  bureau  for  the  United  States  during  the  year  was  $7,500, 
this  being  the  same  sum  that  was  appropriated  for  the  previous  year. 
Five  persons  are  regularly  employed  in  this  bureau  in  collecting,  in- 
dexing, and  classifying  the  scientific  literature  published  in  the 
United  States. 

The  practice  of  having  the  more  technical  scientific  papers  referred 
for  analysis  and  classification  to  specialists  in  the  subjects  treated 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory  and  is  now  carried  on  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  former  practice  of  corresponding  with  the  authors  of 
the  papers,  for  it  was  found  that  to  correspond  and  advise  with 
authors  necessitated  much  clerical  labor  and  often  caused  long  delays 
in  obtaining  the  information  sought. 

During  the  year  27,201  card.s  were  sent  from  this  bureau  to  the 
London  central  bureau  as  follows: 
I.liernture  of — ■ 

1003. -. 4 

liKM 243 

loor. 386 

inoc - - 562 

1007 1.480 

190S 1,949 

1009 - - 3.372 

1910 5.231 

1911— 13.974 

Total _ 27.201 

Since  the  bureau  was  established  in  1001.  262.335  cards  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  central  bureau. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nuiiiWr  of  curd?  sent  each  year  as 
well  as  the  number  of  cards  representing  the  literature  of  each  year 
from  1901  to  1911,  inclusive. 
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During  this  time  the  Iiondon  central  bureau  had  received  from  all 
of  the  32  bureaus  cooperating  in  the  production  of  the  International 
Catalogue  a  total  of  2,059,036  cards,  and  as  262,335  of  these  repre- 
sented the  cards  received  from  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  regional  bureau 
for  the  United  States.  All  of  the  first  eight  annual  issues  of  the 
catalogue,  consisting  of  17  volumes  each,  have  been  published,  together 
-with  15  volumes  of  the  ninth  annual  issue  and  4  volumes  of  the  tenth 
annual  issiie,  making  a  total  of  155  volumes  of  the  regular  catalogue^ 

Following  an  established  policy  to  consolidate  the  catalogue  when- 
ever possible  with  similar  enterprises,  an  agreement  has  been  made 
with  the  International  Seismological  Association  whereby  the  yearly 
International  Catalogue  volume  on  geology  will  be  enlarged  and  the 
section  "  Internal  dynamics."  containing  an  index  to  seismology,  be 
published  not  only  as  a  regular  part  of  the  International  Catalogue, 
but  also  separately  for  the  use  of  the  International  Seismological 
Association. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  bureau  is  not  yet  able  to  afford  the 
expense  of  issuing  cards,  in  advance  of  the  regular  published  vol- 
umes, for  the  immediate  use  of  persons  desiring  prompt  notice  of 
papers  appearing  on  any  of  the  subjects  embraced  within  the  scope  of 
the  work.  Plans  having  this  object  in  view  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time,  but  as  yet  the  necessary  funds  are  not 
available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  intended  to  issue  cards  in  place 
of  annual  volumes,  but  to  distribute  classified  index  cards  as  soon  as 
a  paper  is  published,  for  the  immediate  information  of  those  interested 
in  the  advance  of  science. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Gunxell, 

Assistant  in  Charge, 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretcu-y  of  the  SfnAtkxoni/ni  I nutif'ition.  j—  i 


REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  durinff  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912: 

The  Institution  has  published  one  memoir  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  35  papers  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,"  and  one  annual  report.  There  were  also 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  1  annual  report  and  2  bulletins, 
and  by  the  United  States  National  Museum  53  miscellaneous  papers 
of  the  Proceedings,  3  bulletins,  and  5  parts  of  volumes  pertaining  to 
the  National  Herbarium. 

SMITHSONIAN  CONTRIBfTIONS  TO  KNOWLEDGEl. 
OUASTO. 

IMS.  Langley  memoir  on  roecbanical  fliKbt.  Part  I.  1887  to  1896,  by  Sftrnwl 
PlerpoDt  Langler,  edited  by  Cbarles  U.  Manly.  Part  II,  1887  to  1903,  by 
Gtaarles  M.  Mataly.  Publlsbed  Aogust  18,  1911.  Pages  i  to  z,  330.  wltb  101 
plate&     Vol.  27,  No.  3. 

SMlTHaONIAN  SIISCELI^NEOUS  COLLECTIONS. 


In  the  series  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections  there  were 
published  (1)  17  papers,  cover  and  preliminary  pages  for  volume 
56;  {2)  4  papers  of  volume  57;  and  (3)  14  papers  of  volume  59,  as 
follows : 

2014.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  li.  No.  6:  Middle  Cambrlnn  An- 
nelids. By  Cbarles  D.  Wnlcott.  Pnbllshed  Se|itember  4,  1911.  Pages  100  to 
144.    PlateB  18  to  23.    Vol.  57,  No.  5. 

2015.  Description  of  a  new  genus  and  S]>ecle8  of  biimmlngblrd  from  Paiiamn. 
By  E.  W.  Kelson.    Publlsbed  July  8,  1911.    Piiges  2.    Vol.  M.  No.  21. 

2051.  Canibrlan  geology  aad  paleontology.  II.  No.  6 :  Middle  CnmhrlnD 
Brancblopoda,  Malacostraca.  Trllobltn,  aud  Merostoniata.  By  Cbarles  D. 
Walcott.  Pnblisbed  Marcb  13.  1912.  Pages  145  to  228.  with  unixiged  index. 
Plates  24  to  34.     Vol.  57,  No.  6. 

2053.  Two  new  subxpecies  of  birds  from  Panama.  By  K  W.  Nelson.  Pul>- 
tlsbed  Se|iteml>er  T.  1011.     One  page.     Vol.  56,  No.  22. 

2054.  On  Psomiocanw.  n  .neglected  genus  of  ferns.  By  Dr.  H.  Christ.  Basd. 
Publlsbed  November  21,  lOll.    Pages  4.    Plate  1.     Vol.  50,  No.  23. 

2055.  A  remarliable  new  fern  from  Panama.  By  William  R.  Uaxon.  Puth 
iislied  November  22. 1911.    Pages  6.    Plates  3.    A'ol.  S6,  No.  24. 
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2066.  DeecrlptlonB  of  seren  new  Africnn  graHB-wnrblere  of  the  Keniis  CIsticolH. 
By  Edgar  A.  Meams.  Published  November  23.  11)11.  Pages  0.  Vol  56, 
No.  25. 

205&  A  new  klngflaher  from  Panama.  By  E.  A.  Ooldman.  Published  Decem- 
ber 1.  Iflll.    Pages  2.    Vol.  56,  No.  27. 

2059.  Description  of  a  new  species  of  sunbird,  Hellonympha  ralneyl,  from 
British  East  Africa  By  Edgar  A.  Mearns.  Published  November  28.  1911. 
One  [lage.     Vol.  .'i6,  Xn.  2S. 

2062.  Foot  new  mammals  from  the  Caoadlnn  Rockies.  By  N.  Holllster. 
Published  December  5.  1611.     Pages  4.    Vol.  56,  No.  26, 

2064.  Three  new  club  mosses  from  Panama.  By  Wlllinui  R.  MaxOD.  Pub- 
lished Jflnunry  «.  1912.     Pnees  4.    Plates  4.    Vol.  .W,  No.  26. 

2066.  A  new  suh8i)ecieR  of  PtiirmlKan  from  the  Aleutliin  lalnnds.  By  A.  C. 
Bent.     I'lihtisbed  Jonunry  6.  1912.     Pases  2.     Vol.  SO.  No.  30. 

2067.  Report  on  an  Investigation  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Alps.  By 
Bailey  Willis.    Piibllsbed  February  7.  1912.    Pages  13.     Vol.  56.  Xo.  31. 

2068.  Notes  on  birds  observed  during  a  brief  visit  to  the  Aleutian  Islnnda  and 
Bering  Sen  In  1911.  By  A.  C.  Bent.  PtiMlshed  February  12,  1912.  Pages 
20.     Vol.  50.  No.  32. 

2069.  Three  new  plants  from  Alberta.  By  Paul  C.  SUndley.  Published  Feb- 
mary  7.  1912.     Pages  3.     Vol.  56,  No.  33. 

20TO.  A  new  leather  flower  from  Illinois.     By  Paul  G.  Staadley.    Published 

February  7,  1912.    Pages  3.     I'late  1.     Vol.  56.  No.  34. 
2971.  Tbe  natives  of  Kbai^  Onsis,  Egypt.     By  AleB  Hrdliika.     Puhlisbed  April 

15.  1612.     l>iigea  118.     Plates  38.    Vol.  59.  No.  1. 

2072.  New  ouiDimals  froni  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Kamchatka.  By  N.  Hollister- 
Publlshed  February  7.  1912.     Pages  S.     Plates  3.     Vol.  66.  No.  35. 

2073.  Descriptions  of  twelve  new  species  and  subttiecies  of  mammals  from 
Panama.  By,  B.  A.  Goldman.  Published  February  19,  1612.  Pages  II, 
Vol.  56.  No.  36, 

2074.  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  nun  birds  from  Panama.  By  EL  W. 
Nelson,     IMblisbed  February  10.  1612.    Pages  2.    Vol.  66,  No.  37, 

2075.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  No.  7 :  Cambro-Ordovldan 
boundary  in  British  Columbia,  with  description  of  fossils.  By  Charles  D. 
Walcott     Published   March  8,  1012.     Pages  229  to  237.     Plate  35.     Vol, 

err.  No.  t. 

2076.  Cambrian  geology  and  iwleontology,  II.  No.  H:  Tbe  Sardinian  Cambrian 
genus  Olenopsis  in  America,  Published  March  8.  1912,  Pages  239  to  249, 
Plate  36.    Vol,  57.  No.  fi. 

2077.  New  species  of  fossil  shells  from  Panama  and  Cosia  Rica,  Collected  t^ 
D.  F.  MacDonald.  By  William  Healey  Dall.  Published  March  2.  1912. 
Pages  10.     Vol,  56,  No,  2. 

2078.  Description  of  a  new  subeiiecleii  of  monkey  from  British  East  Africa. 
By  N.  Holllster.    Published  March  2,  1912.     Pages  2.     Vol.  .''i9.  No,  3, 

2079.  Descriptions  of  nen'  genera  luul  species  of  microlepldoptern  from  Panama. 
By  August  Busck.  Published  March  9.  1912.  Pnges  10.  Plate  1.  Vol. 
5»,  No,  4. 

2080.  New  genus  and  species  of  hymenoiitera  of  the  family  Bniconids  from 
Panama.  By  H.  L.  Vlereck,  Published  March  9,  1912.  Pages  2.  Vol. 
59,  No.  5. 

2081.  Tbe  genera  of  fossil  whalebone  whales  allied  to  Balsnoptera.  By  Fred- 
«1ck  W.  True.     Published  April  3,  1912,     Pages  8.    Vol.  59,  No.  6. 
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2083.  ObBervatfone  oa  tbe  bablts  of  the  crustacean  Emerlta  analoga.    By  Frai 

Walter  Weymoutb  and  Oiarles  Howard  Blcliardson,  ]r.    Publlebed  May  1 

1912.     Pages  13.     Plate  1.     Vol.  60.  No.  7. 
2083.  Hamilton   lecture.     Infection  and   recovery  from  Infection.     By   Sim 

Flexner,  il  D.  Fubllabed  May  29, 1912.  Pages  14.  Plates  5.  Vol.  S9.  No. 
3085.  National  Zoological  Ptirk.    Notes  on  anlmala  now.  or  recently,  living 

the  National  Zoological  Park.     By  A.  B.  Baker.     Publlalied  May  17.  161 

PattcB  3.    Plate  1.    Vol.  59.  No.  9. 

2086.  National  Zoological  Park.  Furtber  notes  on  tbe  breeding  of  tbe  Americi 
black  bear  In  captivity.  By  A.  B.  Baker.  Publisbed  May  17,  1912.  Pagee 
Vol,  58.  No.  10. 

2088.  Sawflies  from  Panama,  wttb  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  speciea.  1 
S.  .V.  Rubwer.     Publisbed  May  18,  1912.    Pagee  «.    Vol.  69,  No.  12. 

2090.  New  decapod  crustaceana  from  Panama.  By  Mary  J.  RatbbaiL  Publlab 
May  20.  1912.    Pages  3.    Vol.  69.  No.  la 

2091.  SmltbBonlan  Mlacellaneons  Collections.  Cover  and  preliminary  pages  1 
volume  50.    Pages  1  to  vll. 

2002.  Report  on  Ittndsbells  collected  In  P»u  In  1911  by  tbe  Tale  expedltl' 
under  Prof.  Hiram  Blugbani.  witb  dencrtptlonB  of  a  new  subgenus,  a  at 
species,  and  new  varieties.  By  William  Healey  Dalt.  Publisbed  June 
1912.     Pages  12.     Vol.  511,  No.  14. 

2093.  Names  of  the  large  wolves  of  nortbem  and  western  Nortb  America.    I 
Cerrlt  8.  MMIer.  Jr.     Published  .Tnne  8,  1012.    Pages  6.    Vol.  59.  No.  15. 
The  following  papers  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Colle 

tions  were  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year : 

1987.  Rlbllf^criiiiby  of  tbe  geology  and  mineral*^  of  tin.  By  Frank  L.  ai 
Era  Hess.    Pages  i  to  v,  408.    Vol.  68.  No.  2. 

2087.  Expeditions  orgiintzed  or  partldiiated  In  by  tbe  Smltbsonlan  luBUtatii 
In  1910  and  1911.    Pages  51.    Plate  1.    Figs.  56.    Vol.  69,  No.  11. 

2094.  New  rodents  from  Rrltlsb  East  Africa.  By  Eldmund  Heller.  Pages  ' 
Vol.  59.  No.  16. 

2133.  New  diptera  from  Panama.    By  J.  R.  Malloch.     Pages  8.    Vol.  69,  No.  1 

2134.  New  si)ecles  of  landshells  from  tbe  Paniima  Canal  Zone.  By  William  1 
Dall.     Pages  3.     Pliites  2.     Vol.  59.  No.  18, 

I  SMITHSOXIAN  ANNUAl,  REPORTS. 

The  Annual  Repoi^  of  the  Board  of  Reprents  for  1910  was  publisht 

in  Janunry,  1912. 

2050.  Annuiil  Reimrt  of  tbe  Board  of  negents  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Instltutio 
showing  openitlons.  expenditures,  and  conditions  of  the  (nstltutloD  for  tl 
year  eiirtlug  .June  »>.  1910.  Octiivo.  Pages  I  to  vll,  fiW.  Plates  129  and 
Binp.    Contnlnlng  publications  2001.  2002.  and  2016-2049. 

Small  editions  of  the  following  papers,  forming  the  general  a] 
pendix  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  1910,  wei 
issued  in  pamphlet  fonn : 

2016.  Melville  Weston  Fuller.  1S.S3-1910.  by  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Pages  113-12 
with  1  plate. 

2017.  Ornamentation  oC  rugs  and  carpets,  by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Pages  125-144,  wli 
6  plates. 
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2018.  Recent  profcrecB  In  aviation,  by  Octave  Chanute.     Pages  146-167,  with 
19  plateK 

2019.  Progreas  fn  reclamation  of  arid  lands  In  the  western  United  Stiites,  by 
F.  H.  NewelL    Pages  169-198,  with  12  platea 

2020.  Electric  poner  from  ttie  MlssisBlppI  River,  by  Ctieeter  M.  Clark.     Pages 
1B9-210,  with  8  plates. 

2021.  Safety  provlBlons  In  the  United  States  Steel  Cort»jration,  by  David  S. 
Beyer.    Pages  211-229,  witb  11  platea 

2022.  The  Insolation  of  an  Ion.  a  prectsloo  measnrenioit  of  Its  charge,  and  the 
correction  of  Stokes's  Law,  by  B.  A.  Mllllkan.    Pages  231-356. 

2023.  The  telegraphy  of  photographs,  wireless  and  hy  wire,  hy  T.  Thome  Baker. 
Pages  357-274,  with  2  plates. 

2024.  Modem  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  matter,  by  Jean  Becquerel.    Pnges 
276-290. 

2025.  Some  modem  developments  in  methods  of  testing  explosives,  by  Charles  Ei. 
Mnnroe.    Pages  291-306.  with  12  plates. 

2026.  Sir  William  tluggins.  by  W.  W.  Campbell.    Pages  307-317.  with  1  plate. 

2027.  The  solar  constant  of  radiation,  by  C.  G.  Abbot.    Pages  319-328. 

2028.  Astronomical  problems  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  hy  Heber  D.  Curtis, 
Pages  339-340. 

2020.  The  progressive  disclosure  of  tlie  entire  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  by  Dr.  H. 
Deslnudres.    Pages  341-366,  with  4  plates. 

2030.  Recent  progreRs  In  astropbyslcs  In  the  Tailed  Slates,  by  J.  Rosier.    Pagea 
357-370,  with  8  plates. 

2031.  The  future  hsbltablUty  of  the  earth,  by  Thomas  Cbrowder  t'haniberlin. 
Pages  371-389, 

2035.  What  Is  terra  flrma?    A  review  of  current  research  In  Isosta^,  by  Ralley 
Willis.    Pages  391-406,  with  3  plates. 

2083.  Transpiration  and  the  ascent  of  sap,  by  Henry  H.  Dlztm.    Pages  407-4SS. 
2034.  The  sacred  ear-flower  of  the  Astecs,  by  Wllltatn  Edwin  Sufford.     Pages 
427-431,  witb  1  plate. 

2036.  Forest  preservation,  by  Henry  S.  Graves.    Pages  433-MS,  with  7  plates. 

2036.  Alexander  Agasaiz,  1836-1910,  by  Alfred  Ooldsborougb  Mayer.     Pages 
447-472,  with  I  plate. 

2037.  Recent  work  on  the  determination  of  sex,  by  Leonard  Doncaster.    Pagea 
473-485. 

2038.  The  significance  of  tbe  pulse  rate  in  vertebrate  Bolmals,  by  Florence 
Buchanan.    Pages  487-500. 

2080.  The  natural  history  of  the  solitary  wasps'  of  the  genus  Synagrls.  hy  K. 
Roubaud.    Pages  607-625,  with  4  plates. 

2040.  A  contribution  to  tbe  ecology  of  the  adult  Hoatzln,  by  C.  William  Beebe. 
Pages  D27-54S,  with  7  plates. 

2041.  Mtgratliw  of  tbe  Padflc  plover  to  and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by 
Henry  W.  Hensliaw.    Pages  646-669. 

2012.  Tb«  plumages  of  tbe  ostrlcb,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Duerdeu.    Pages  561-071,  with 
8  plates. 

2043.  Manifested  life  of  tissues  outside  of  the  organism,  by  Alexis  Carrel  and 
Montrose  T.  Burrows.     Pages  673-682. 

2044.  Tbe  origin  of  Dmidlsm,  by  Jnlins  Pokomy.    Pages  688-587. 

2040.  Geographical  and  statlBtlcal  view  of  the  contemporary  Slav  peoples,  by 

Lnbor  Nledwle.    Pages  699-612,  with  colored  map. 
aCHHL  The  cave  dwellings  of  the  Old  and  New  Worids,  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Pages  618-634,  with  11  plates. 
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2047.  The  origin  of  Weat  African  croMtowa,  by  Henry  Balfour.  Pages  e3G-«&0, 
with  1  pinte. 

2048.  Sanltntlun  on  farmB,  by  Allen  W.  Freeman.     Pages  651-657. 

2049.  Kpldemlolog;  of  tuberculosis,  by  Robert  Koch.    Pages  659-674. 

The  report  of  tlie  executive  committee  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the 
secretary,  for  the  fiscal  ;ear  ending  June  30, 1911,  both  forming  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  Congress,  were  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  December,  1911,  as  follows: 
2061.  Report  of  the  executive  committee  and  Proceedli^s  of  tlie  Board  of 

Regents  fur  tlie  year  eiidlug  June  30,  1911.    Pages  19. 
2065.  Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  lostltutloa  for  the  year  en<1- 

Ing  June  30.  1911.    Pages  91. 

The  ^nernl  appendix  to  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1911  was  in 
type,  iHit  actual  presswork  could  not  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.     In  the  general  appendix  are  the  following  papers: 

The  gyrostatlc  compass,  by  H.  Marchand. 

Badlotel^raphy,  by  U.  Marconi. 

Multiplex  telephony  and  telegraphy  by  means  of  electric  waves  guided  by  wlre^ 

by  George  O.  Squler. 
Recent  experiments  with  Inrtelble  light,  by  R.  W.  Wood. 
What  elect rochemlstT)'  is  accampllsblng,  by  JoBei>b  W.  RltAards. 
Ancient   and    modem    flews    regarding    the   chemical    elements,    by    William 

Ramsay. 
The  fundamental  properties  of  the  elements,  by  Theodore  William  Ricbarda. 
The  production  and  Identification  of  artlflclat  precious  stones,  by  Noel'  Heaton. 
The  sterilisation  of  drinking  water  by  ultra-violet  radiations,  by  Jules  Cour- 

The  legal  time  in  various  countries,  by  M.  Phlllppot 

Some  recent  interesting  developments  in  astronomy,  by  J.  8.  Plaskett. 

The  age  of  the  earth,  by  J.  Joly. 

International  air  map  and  aeronautical  marks,  by  Cb.  Lallemand. 

Geologic  work  of  ants  in  tropical  America,  by  J.  C.  Branner. 

On  the  value  of  the  fossil  floras  of  the  arctic  regions  as  evidence  of  geological 
climates,  by  A.  O.  Natborst. 

Recent  advances  In  our  knowledge  of  the  production  of  light  by  living  organ- 
isms, by  F.  Alex.  McDermott 

Oiganlc  evolution ;  Darwinian  and  de  Trleslan,  by  N.  G.  Maammara. 

Magnslla  oatune:  or  the  greater  problems  of  biology,  by  D'Arcy  W^itworth 
Thompson. 

A  history  of  certain  great  horned  owls,  by  Charles  R.  Keyes. 

The  passeDger  pigeon,  by  Pehr  Kalm  (17S9),  and  John  James  Andnbon  (1831). 

Note  on  the  Iridescent  colors  of  birds  and  Insects,  by  A.  Mellock. 

On  the  positions  aeanmed  by  birds  In  flight,  by  Bentley  Beetham. 

The  garden  of  serpents,  Butantan,  BrazU,  by  S.  Ponl. 

Some  oseful  native  plants  from  New  Mexico,  by  Paul  C.  Standley. 

The  tree  ferns  of  North  America,  by  WllUam  R.  Maxon. 

The  value  of  ancient  Mexican  mannscrlpta  In  the  study  of  the  genenl  derdop- 
meBt  of  wrltbog,  by  Alfred  M.  Tonw. 
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The  discoverers  of  the  art  of  Iron  nianubictare.  bj  W,  Belck. 

The  Kabyles  of  north  Africa,  by  A.  Ltaaauer. 

Chinese  arcbltectnre  and  its  relntlon  lo  Cblnege  culture,  by  EriiHt  BoerHchmann. 

The  Lolos  of  Klentchang,  western  China,  by  A.  F.  Lenendre. 

The  phyBlology  of  sleep,  by  R.  I^gendre. 

Profitable  and  fruitless  lines  of  endeavor  In  public  health  work,  by  Ednlu  O. 

Jordan. 
Factory  sanitation  and  efflcteucy,  by  C.-B.  A.  Wlnalow. 
The  physiological  Infiuence  of  ozone,  by  I^eonard  Hill  and  Martin  Flack. 
Travelln);  at  high  upeeds  on  the  anrfaee  of  the  earth  and  above  It,  by  H.  S. 

Hele-Shaw. 
Robert  Koch.  1843-1010,  by  C.  J.  M. 
Sir  Joseph  Dallon  Hooker,  181T-191I,  by  Lieut.  Col.  D.  Praln. 

SPECIAL   PUBLICATrOXS. 

The  foUowing  special  publications  were  issued  in  octavo  form,  dur- 
ing the  year : 
2013.  Opinions  rendered  by  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Notnen- 

claturev    Opinions  30-37.    Pnbllshed  Jnly,  1011.    Paxes  6&-S8. 
2060.  Opinions  rendered  by  the  tntematlonal  Commission  on  Zoological  Nomen- 
clature.   Opinions  3ft-6l.    Published  February.  1912.    Pages  89-117. 
2052.  Classlfled   list   of   Smithsonian    Pnblicatloas  available  for  distribution, 

January,  1912.    Published  January.  1912.    Pages  vl,  29. 
2084.  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Issned  between  January  1, 

and  April  1,  1912.    One  page. 
A  single  folder,  containing  map  showing  Smithsonian  and  National  Muaetuu 

buildings,  and  Information  pertaining  thereto. 

There  were  no  special  publications  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  >:AT10NAL  MUSEUM. 

The  publications  of  the  National  Museum  are:  (a)  The  annual 
report  to  Congress;  (b)  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  (c)  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  which  includes  the  contributions  from  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium.  THe  editorship  of  these  publications  is  vested 
in  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  National  Museum  during  the  year 
comprised  the  annual  report  for  Idll;  papers  1818,  1853,  1856  to 
1879  of  volume  41,  Proceedings;  papers  1880  to  1906  of  volume  42, 
Proceedings;  three  bulletins  and  five  parts  of  Contributions  from 
the  National  Herbarium. 

The  btilletins  were  as  follows : 
No.  GO,  Part  6.  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  by  Bobert  BIdgway. 
Ho.  77.  The  early  Paleoiolc  Bryozoa  of  the  Baltic  Provlncea,  by  Bay  S.  Bassler. 
No.  78.  Catalogue  of  a  aelectlon  of  art  objects  from  the  Freer  Collectloa  ex- 
hibited Id  the  new  bolldlns  of  the  National  Mnaetun.       ' 
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In  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium  (oc- 
tavo) there  appeared : 

Vol.  13,  Part  11.  Tbe  Ainonhicea  of  Uexlco  and  Centra)  America,  bf  Pinl 

Staadley. 
Vol.  13,  Part  12.  New  or  noteworthy  iilante  from  Colombia  and  Central  America. 

by  Henry  PltUer. 
Vol.  14,  Part  3.  The  Grnma  pmfwen:  Bouteloua  nad  related  geoem.  by  Dmid 

OrlffitliB. 
Vol.  16,  Fart  1.  MlBcellaneous  papers,  by  William  R,  Maxon,  J.  N.  Rose,  Paul 

Standley,  and  R.  S.  WllllamB. 
Vol.  10,  Part  2.  Studlea  of  Troiilcni  Amerlciui  Ferns,  by  William  B.  Maion. 

There  were  also  published  in  completed  form  volumes  39, 40,  and  41 
of  Proceedings,  and  a  new  edition  of  Bulletin  39,  Part  N. 

PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  BUREAU   OF  AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY 

The  publications  of  the  bureau  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report.  The  editorial  work  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gurley. 

One  annual  report  and  two  bulletins  were  issued  during  the  year 
as  follows : 
Twenty-seTenth  Annual  Report,  comprlalni;  tbe  adm  inlet  rati  ve  report  for  tbi 

year  ending  June  30, 1006.  and  i\  paper  entitled  "  The  Omaha  Tribe."  by  Allct 

C.  Fletcher  and  Francis  I^  Flescba    Pubtisbed  1911.    Royal  octavo.    Paga 

1  to  672,  with  65  plates  and  132  flguree. 
Bulletin  47.  A  dictionary  of  the  Rlloxl  and  Ofo  LanguaxeB,  with  thlrty-oni 

Blloxl  texts  and  numerous  Blloxl  phraaee,  by  James  Owen  Doraey  and  Johi 

R.  Swaiiton.     Published  1012.    Octavo.    Pages  1  to  v,  340. 
Bulletin  49.  List  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.     Pub 

llsbed  1911.    Octavo.    Pages  1  to  34. 


There  were  no  new  publications  issued  by  the  Astrophysical  Ob 
servatopy  during  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  reiwrts  of  the  American  Historical  Association  an 
transmitted  by  the  association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsoniai 
Institution,  and  are  communicated  to  Congress  under  the  provision: 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  association. 

Volume  2  of  the  annual  report  for  1908,  sent  to  the  printer  Apri 
26, 1910,  was  published  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  On  account  of  thi 
fflze  of  the  work  it  was  issued  in  two  parts,  pages  1  to  807,  and  808  ti 
1617,  and  comprised  Parts  II  and  III  of  Texas  Diplomatic  Corre 
spondence,  edited  by  tbe  late  Prof.  Geca-ge  P.  Garrison. 
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There  was  also  published  the  atmoal  report  for  1906,  with  Uw  fol- 
lowing contents : 

1.  Rniort  of  tbe  proceedlnge  of  tbe  twenty-flftb  bihibsI  meeting  of  the  Amotl- 

c«n  HMorlcal  AssocUtton,  by  Waldo  O.  Inland.  Kcvctnir- 

2.  TweUy-aftli  aimlversarT  cetebratlon :    Proceedlage  of  the  Canwgle  Hall 

meetln£. 

3.  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sixth  annoal  meeting  of  ttie  Pacific  coast 

branch,  by  Jacob  N.  Bowtnaa,  aecretarj  of  the  branch. 

4.  Weatem  Asia  In  the  reign  of  8«uiacherlb  of  Awyria  {7«S-*m).  by  Albert 

T.  Olmatead. 

5.  The  teaching  of  medlfern]  arclueolog7,  by  Canllle  Balart. 
O.  Paradoxes  of  Gladstone's  popularity,  by  Edward  Porrltt. 

7.  Bismarck  as  historiographer,  by  Quy  Stanton  Ford. 

8.  Some  aspects  of  postal  extension  Into  the  West,  by  Julian  P.  Bretz. 

9.  Side  lights  on  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  Frank  Heywood  Hodder. 

10.  Two  etudlee  In  the  history  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  by  Edmond  S.  Meany : 

1.  The  towns  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  not  founded  on  tbe  fur 

trade. 

2.  Horton  Matthew  McCarver.  frontier  city  builder. 

11.  Tbe  place  of  tbe  German  element  in  American  history,  by  Julius  Ooebel. 

12.  The  Dutch  element  in  American  history,  by  H.  T.  Colenbraoder. 

13.  Tbe  Dutch  element  In  the  Ignited  States,  by  Ruth  Putnam. 

14.  Report  of  the  conference  on  tbe  contribution  of  tb«  Romance  nations  to 

tbe  history  of  America,  by  William  R.  Sheplterd. 

15.  Historical  societies  in  Qreat  Britain,  by  Geoi^  W.  Protbero. 

16.  The  work  of  Dutch  lilstorlcol  societies,  by  H.  T.  Colenbrander. 

17.  Tbe  historical  societies  of  France,  by  Camllle  Enlart. 

18.  The  work  of  historical  societies  In  Spain,  by  Rafael  Altamlra. 

18.  Proceedings  of  tbe  sixth  annual  conference  of  historical  societies,  by  Waldo 
O.  Leiand. 

20.  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  public  archives  commission. 

Appendix  A.  Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  conference  of  archivists. 
Appendix  B.  Report  on  the  archives  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois,  by  C.  W. 

Alvord  and  T.  C.  Pease. 
Appendix  C.  Report  on  the  archives  of  New  Mexico,  by  J.  H.  Vaugban. 

21.  Writings  on  American  history.  1909,  by  Qrace  Q.  Griffin, 

The  manuscript  of  volume  1  of  the  annual  report  for  1910  was  sent 
to  the  printer  June  2,  1911. 


The  manuscript  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for  the  year 
ending  October  11,  1911,  was  communicated  to  Congress  February 
26,  1912. 


The  editor  has  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
advisory  committee  on  printing  and  publication.    To  this  committee 
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have  been  referred  the  manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  those  offered  for  print- 
ing in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  The  committee 
also  considered  forms  of  routine  blanks  and  various  matters  per- 
taining to  printing  and  publication,  including  the  qualities  of  paper 
suitable  for  text  and  plates.  Twenty-one  meetings  were  held  and 
156  manuscripts  were  acted  upon. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

A,  Howard  (Xabk,  Editor. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  SnUthsoman  Institution. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT 

FOR  THR  YBAP  EKDOKt  yOSE  30,  190. 


To  the   Board  of  BegeiUa  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  including  work  placed  by  Con-  . 
gress  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  Americ&n  Ethnology,  the 
International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  LJterature.  There  is  also  included 
an  outline  of  work  proposed  in  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Labora- 
tory, the  establishment  of  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  under  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  of  the  Institution. 
The  general  report  reviews  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  proper 
and  briefly  summarizes  the  operations  of  its  several  branches,  while 
the  appendices  contain  detailed  reports  by  the  assistant  secretaries 
and  others  directly  in  charge  of  various  activities.  The  reports  on 
operations  of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American 
Etimology  will  also  be  published  as  independent  volumes. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Smitiisonian  Institution  was  created  an  establishment  by  act 
of  Ctmgress  approved  August  10,  1846,  Its  statutory  members  are 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

THE  BOARD  OP   RE0EXT8. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  six  citizens,  "  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city 
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of  Washington,  and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  aonw 
State,  but  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  State." 

In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  board  it  becomes  my  sad  duty 
to  record  the  death  on  October  30,  1912,  of  its  Chancellor,  James 
Schoolcraft  Sherman,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Resolu- 
tions in  memory  of  Chancellor  Sherman  were  adopted  by  the  Regents 
at  their  annual  meeting  on  December  12,  when  the  Hon.  Edward  D, 
White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  Chancellor 
of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  was  reappointed  as  Regent  to  serve  until 
June  26,  1918 ;  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  to  serve  until  July  3, 
1918;  and  Judge  Gray  to  serve  until  February  7,  1919,  Senator 
Bacon  was  reappointed  a  Regent,  and  Senator  William  J.  Stone  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  whose  term  as 
United  States  Senator  expired  in  March,  1913.  The  Hon.  Thomas  & 
Marshall,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  became  a 'Regent  on 
•March  4,  1913. 

The  roll  of  Regents  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows: 
Edward  D.  "White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chancellw; 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  Member 
of  the  Senate;  William  J.  Stone,  Member  of  the  Senate;  John  Pal- 
zell,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Scott  Ferris,  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Irvin  S.  Pepper,  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Andrew  D.  White,  citizen  of  New 
York;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  Charles  F.  Choate,  jr.,  citizen  of 
Massachusetts;  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C-', 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  citizen  of  Indiana. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  were  held  on  December 
12,  1912,  and  February  13,  1913,  and  a  special  meeting  on  May  1, 
1913.  The  minutes  of  these  meetings  have  been  printed  as  usual 
for  the  use  of  the  Regents,  while  such  important  matters  acted  upon 
as  are  of  public  interest  are  reviewed  under  appropriate  heads  in  the 
present  report  of  the  secretary.  The  annual  financial  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  has  also  been  issued  in  the  usual  form,  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  disbursements  from  Government  appropria- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  National  Museum,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  other 
branches  will  be  submitted  by  the  secretary  to  Congress  in  compU- 
ance  with  the  law. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  activities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  its  plan  of 
organization  cover  practically  the  entire  field  of  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  as  well  as  anthropological  and  archeological  re- 
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searches.  The  Institution  was  founded  for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  It  is  an  Institution  of  record,  research,  and 
education,  and  also  of  cooperation.  It  offers  facilities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge  through  original  research  and  in- 
vestigation in  every  geld  and  educates  the  people  through  the  pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  such  researches.  There  is  reciprocal 
cooperation  between  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  several 
departments  of  the  United  States  Government  and  learned-  societies 
in  this  country  and  abroad  in  carrying  forward  important  explora- 
tions and  lines  of  investigation. 

Some  of  the  scientific  studies  originating  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  this  country  have  since  developed  into  distinct  and 
important  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Institution  is  world-wide;  throu^  its  international  ex- 
change service  alone  it  is  in  correspondence  with  more  than  60,000 
individuals  and  learned  societies  in  the'  United  States  and  prac- 
tically, in  every  land  on  the  globe.  During  its  entire  existence  there 
has  been  an  imbroken  record  of  friendly  intercourse  with  every 
agency  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  As  was  said  in 
1896,  hy  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  "  Without  any  patronage, 
without  the  power  to  bestow  much  pecuniary  assistance,  ■  *  * 
the  Smithsonian  has  been,  and  is,  the  great  auxiliary  of  science  and 
education  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." 

The  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  Institution  is  limited  only  by 
the  amount  of  the  funds  available.  During  recent  years  its  private 
income  has  been  supplemented  on  several  occasions  by  friends  of  the 
Institution  who  have  generously  provided  the  means  for  carrying 
on  certain  explorations  and  lines  of  research,  but  opportunities  for 
further  important  work  constantly  arise  which  must  be  declined  or 
temporarily  held  in  abeyance.  Some  of  the  projects  proposed  are 
such  OS  could  not  properly  be  carried  on  through  Government  appro- 
priation, but  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  could  readily  under- 
take were  the  means  available. 

Research  Corporation. — The  work  of  the  Research  Corporation, 
organized  primarily  for  handling  the  Cottrell  patents  offered  to  the 
Institution  for  the  benefit  of  research,  has  been  progressing  steadily 
during  the  year.  As  explained  in  detail  in  my  last  report,  this  cor- 
poration was  organized  February  8,  1912,  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  York  as  a, means  of  furthering  scientific  and  technical 
research.    It  objects  as  stated  in  its  prospectus  are: 

Flrat,  to  acquire  Inventions  and  patents  BDd  to  nwilce  tbem  more  available  In 
the  arts  and  induetrlea.  while  using  them  as  o  source  of  Income,  iind,  second, 
to  apply  all  proflts  derived  from  such  use  to  the  advancement  of  technical  nnd 
BclentlBc  Investigation  and  experimentation  tbrough  the  ugency  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institotlon  und  such  other  scientific  and  educatloaal  Institutions  and 
societies  as  may  be  selected  by  the  directors.  For  these  purposes  the  corpora- 
tion has  been  capitalized  at  $20,000.  divided  into  200  shares,  but  the  charter 
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provldM  tbat  no  dlTideods  aball  be  paid  and  that  the  entire  net  [«oflt«  sball 
b%  deroted  to  reseaivb,  all  tbe  stock  being  beld  under  n  HtochbolderB'  agree- 
ment,  wblcb  recites  that  tbe  corporation  baa  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  encournglag  tecbnlcal  and  sclentlQc  research, ''and  not  for  personal 
or  IndlTlduoI  profit 

At  the  present  time  many  dlBCorerlea  are  constantly  being  made,  wblcb  nn- 
doubtedlf  posaeaa  a  greater  or  less  potential  value,  but  wblcb  are  llternlly  being 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  thorough  develvpment.  This  Is  due.  In  some 
cases,  to  tbe  fact  that  the  Inventors  are  men  In  the  service  of  the  Oovemment 
or  in  the  nnlvenilttes  or  technical  schools,  who  are  retarded  either  by  official 
■  positions,  lack  of  means,  or  reluctance  to  engage  In  commercial  enterprises, 
and  In  other  cases  to  the  fact  that  a  discovery  made  incldeatnily  in  the  labora- 
liory  of  n  man nfactu ring  .corporation  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  such  corporation.  True  conservation  demands  that  such  by-[voducta 
OR  these  shall  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Tbe  Research  Corporation  alms  to  supply  this  demand  and.  thron^i 
the  cooperation  of  tie  Smithsonian  Institution  nnd  the  universities,  to  carry 
forward  Hie  work  of  Investigation  already  begun  by  others  upon  lines  which 
{>romlBe  Important  results  and  to  perfect  such  invmtlona  as  may  prove  to 
poBsees  commercial  value,  thus  bringing  sclentlBc  institutions  Into  closer  rela- 
tions wltb  Industrial  activities  nnd  furthering  tbe  Improvements  of  Industrial 
processes. 

The  estnblisliment  of  the  Research  Corporation  was  tendered  im- 
mediately possible  by  the  acquisition,  through  the  gift  of  Dr.  F.  G. 
Cottrell,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  his  associates,  of 
a  valuable  set  of  patents  relating  to  the  precipitation  of  dust,  smoke, 
and  chemieal  fumes  by  the  use  of  electrical  currents.  These  devices 
are  in  operation  in  several  States,  and  are  fully  described  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  for  August,  1911, 

A  number  of  other  patents  in  various  fields  of  industry  have  been 
offered  by  officers  of  the  Government  and  scientific  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  manufacturing  corporations  holding  patents  not  available 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  others,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  their  inventions 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  research.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  interested  in  the  management  of  this  corporation  through 
the  membership  of  the  secretary  in  its  board  of  directors,  which  is 
composed  of  business  and  professional  men,  many  of  whom  have  had 
experience  in  large  industrial  am)  mining  enterprises. 

The  George  W.  Poore  hequest. — By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the 
late  George  W.  Poore,  of  IjOwell,  Mass.,  who  died  December  17,  1910, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  becomes  his  residuary  legatee.  As  men- 
tioned in  my  1910  report,  the  estate,  estimated  at  about  $40,000,  is 
bequeathed  under  the  condition  tbat  the  income  of  this  sum  should 
be  added  to  the  principal  until  a  total  of  $250,000  should  have  been 
i-eached,  and  that  then  the  income  only  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Institution  was  created.  The  estate  is  still  in 
process  of  settlement  by  the  executors. 
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As  a  reason  for  making  this  bequest  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Mr.  Poore  in  his  will  says :  "■  I  make  this  gift  not  so  much  because  of 
its  amount  as  because  I  hope  it  will  prove  an  example  for  other 
Americans  to  follow,  by  supporting  and  encouraging  so  wise  and 
beneficent  an  institution  as  I  believe  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be, 
and  yet  it  has  been  neglected  and  overlooked  by  American  citizens." 

The  Kakn  Foundation. — The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  closely 
allied  with  a  number  of  organizations  and  movements  of  importence 
to  the  public  through  the  membership  of  the  secretary  in  various 
boards  of  trustees.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
report  and  among  others  are  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
with  whose  administration  the  secretary  has  been  connected  since 
its  establishment,  and  "  The  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel 
of  American  Teachers."  The  last-named  organization  was  founded 
in  1911  through  a  deed  of  ^ft  and  trust  between  Albert  Kahn,  of 
Paris,  France,  of  the  first  part,  and  Edward  D.  Adams,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  of  New  York;  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  of  Cambridge;  and  Charles  D.  Walcott,  of  Washington,  of  the 
second  part.  The  founder  had  heretofore  established  certain  trust 
funds  in  France,  Germany,  Japan,  England,  ond  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense?  of  teachers  and  supplying  them 
with  what  he  termed  "  bourses  de  voyage  "  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
travel,  observe,  and  study  in  foreign  countries.  He  believes  "that 
the  cause  of  civilization  may  be  greatly  encouraged  and  promoted  by 
travel  on  the  part  of  teachers,  scholars,  and  investigators,  and  that, 
by  the  study  and  comparison  of  national  manners  and  customs,  and  of 
political,  social,  religious,  and  economic  institutions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  will  become  better  qualified  to  teach  and  to  take  part  in 
the  instruction  and  education  of  the  people  of  their  own  nation,"  In 
the  selection  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Kahn  Foundation  preference  is 
given  to  professors  of  American  colleges  or  universities  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  itinerary  is  expected  to  involve  an  absence  from  America  of 
at  least  a  year.  The  limited  size  of  the  fund  does  not  permit  the 
granting  of  more  than  two  or  three  fellowships  each  year. 

FINANCES. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  are  as  follows : 

Deposited  <n  the  Treanury  of  the  United  Slatet. 

BequeBt  o(  SraltLson.  1S48 .___ JSlB.iefl.O© 

Residuary  legacy  o*  SmitliBon,  1807^ „      26,  210.  «3 

Deposit  from  savings  of  Income.  1867 108,620.37 

Bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  1875 »1,000 

Aocumulatetl  liiterest  on  Hamilton  fund,  1805 1, 000 

2,000.00 
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Bequest  of  Simeon  Babe!,  1880 500.00 

Deposits  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 61.  BOO.  00 

tilft  of  Thomas  G.  Hod^^lns.  1881 20O,  000. 00 

Part  of  residual?  l^acy  of  Tbomos  Q.  Hod^lne,  18M 8,  OOO.  00 

Depofdt  from  saTlngs  of  Income,  1003 25, 000. 00 

Resldaarr  legacy  of  Tbomas  G,  Uodgklns,  1907 7,918.68 

Deposit  from  sarlnge  of  tncome,  1913 836.04 

Bequest  of  William  Jones  Rbeee,  1913 251.  96 

Depcjplt  of  proceeds  from  sale  of  real  estate  <glft  of  Robert  Stanton 

Avery),  1913 9,692.42 

Total  amount  of  fund  In  tbe  United  States  Treasnrr 966,  SOO.  00 


Registered  and  guaranteed  bonds  of  tbe  West  Sbore  Railroad  Co., 
part  of  legacy  of 'niomas  G.  Hodgktns  (par  value) 42.000.00 

Total  permanent  fund 997, 500. 00 

There  were  originally  four  pieces  of  real  estate  bequeathed  to  the 
Institution  by  the  late  K.  S.  Avery,  but  during  the  year  one  of  these 
pieces  and  a  part  of  another  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the 
permanent  fund.  The  real  estate  owned  by  the  Institution  is  free 
from  taxation  and  yields  a  ncminal  rental. 

That  part  of  the  fund  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  organizing  the  Institution  and  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1804.  The  rate  of  inter«st  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
bonds  is  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$92,870.74,  was  derived  as  follows:  Interest  on  the  permanent  foun- 
dation, $58,375.12;  contributions  from  various  sources  for  specific 
purposes,  $16,575.50;  and  from  other  miscellaneoussources,$17,920.12; 
all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Institution. 

With  the  balance  of  $33,060.09  on  July  1,  1912,  the  total  resources 
ior  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $125,930.88.  The  disbursements 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  $92,289.43,  leaving  a  balance  of  $33,641.40  on 
deposit  June  30,  1913,  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  Institution  was  charged  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement 
of  the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913: 

International  exchanges - 1:32,000 

American  ethnology —    42,000 

Astropbyelcal  Observatory 13,000 

National  Museum: 

Furniture  and  flxtures GO.OOO 

nesting  and  lighting 60.000 

Preservation  of  collections 300,000 

Books 1-..—      2,000 

Postage 900 

BulMIng  repairs —     10;  000 
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Nattonal  Zoological  Pnrk 100,000 

Bridge  over  Bock  Creek,  National  Zoolo^cal  Park 20,000 

International  Catalogue  of  Scienttflc  Lftetstnre 7,000 

Total -■ 627.000 

In  addition  to  the  above  specific  amounts  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Institution,  there  was  included  under  tlie  general  appropriation  for 
public  printing  and  binding  an  allotment  of  $74,900  to  cover  the  cost 
of  printing  and  binding  the  annual  report  and  other  Government 
publications  issued  by  the  Institution,  and  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Public  Printer, 

RESEARCHES  AND  BXPrX>KAT10NS. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  continued  to  carry  on  field  work 
in  various  lines  throughout  the  world  by  means  of  small  allotments 
from  its  funds.  It  has  also  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
exploration  and  research  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the 
Institution,  who  have  contributed  funds  for  special  work  or  provided 
opportunities  for  participation  in  explorations  which  they  bad  under- 
taken personally  or  through  the  aid  of  others.  Each  year,  however, 
the  Institution  is  obliged  to  forego  opportiinities  for  important  in- 
vestigations through  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  can  here  only  briefly  mention  some  of  the  explorations  and  re- 
searches in  progress  during  the  past  year.  Accounts  of  activities 
connected  with  Uie  Aatropbysical  Observatory,  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  and  the  United  States  National  Museum  are  given  in 
other  parts  of  this  report  by  those  in  direct  charge  of  those  branches 
of  the  Institution. 

LANOLfY    AERODYNAMICAL    LABORATORY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  May  1,  1913,  the  follow-  ' 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted : 
Wbereas  the  Smithfunlan  Institution  possesses  n  Inboratory  for  the  studf  of 

qnestlons  relating  to  aerodynamics,  wiilch  has  been  closed  since  the  deatb  of 

Its  director,  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Ijingley,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 

(netltution;  and 
Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  foster  and  continue.  In  the  Institution  with  which 

he  was  connected,  the  aerodynamical  researches  which  he  Inaugurated ; 

Retained,  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  hereby 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  with  the  ndvlce  and  approval  of  the 
executive  committee,  to  reopen  the  Smlthaonlnn  Institution  laboratory  for  the 
Btndy  of  aerodynamics  and  take  such  steps  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  orgaulzatlon  and  administration  of  the  laboratory  on  a  per- 
manent fasls. 

That  the  aerodynamic  laboratory  of  the  Institution  shall  be  known  as  the 
Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory. 

That  the  functions  of  the  laboratory  shall  be  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
aerodromlcs.  particularly  those  of  aerodynamics,  with  such  research  and  ex- 
perimentation as  may  be  necessary  to  Increase  the  aatety  and  effectiveneas  ol 
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aerial  locomotion  for  the  purpoaea  of  commerce,  uatlomil  Oefenae,  and  the  wti- 
tare  of  man. 

Tbat  the  secretary  Is  anthorised  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  eo- 
operatlcm  of  govermnental  and  other  agHicles  In  the  development  of  aerodrom- 
Icnl  research  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Instttutton. 

The  Regents  also  authorized  the  secretary  to  apjioint  an  advisor; 
committee;  to  add,  as  means  are  provided,  other  laboratories  aud 
agencies ;  to  group  tiiem  into  a  bureau  organization';  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  with  them  of  the  Government  and  other  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  general  plan  an  advisory  committee 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  Institution  on  May  S3. 
1913.  The  official  status,  organization,  agencies,  resources,  and 
facilities  of  this  committee  are  set  forth  in  a  statement  reprinted  in 
the  appendix  to  the  present  report. 

In  preparing  plans  for  carrying  forward  investigations  in  various 
lines  a  study  is  being  made  of  researches  in  progress  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  an  allotment  has  been  made  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  for 
the  maintenance,  in  part,  of  the  laboratory. 

STUDIES  IN  CAMBBIAN  QEOLOOY  AND  PALEMNTOLOOT. 

During  the  field  season  of  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  or  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1913,  I  continued  my  geological  work  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  A  month  was  spent  in  the  Robson  Park  district  of  British 
Columbia,  and  Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  our  camp  being  on  the  conti- 
nental divide  near  Berg  Lake,  northwest  of  the  Ydlowhead  Pass, 
through  which  the  Grand  Trunk.  Parific  and  Canadian  Hortheni 
Railways  have  been  built. 

Considerable  collections  of  fossils  were  made  at  several  localities, 
photographs  were  taken,  and  several  places  in  the  geological  section 
studied  in  1912  were  examined.  This  was  rendered  necessary  by 
reason  of  my  having  been  driven  out  of  the  region  by  continued  rain 
and  snow  storms  the  previous  year. 

From  the  Robson  district  I  went  to  Burgess  Pass,  north  of  Field, 
British  Columbia,  and  worked  at  the  Middle  Cambrian  fossil  quarry 
until  late  in  the  season.  Both  in  the  Robson  district  and  also  at  Bur- 
gess Pass  I  was  assisted  by  my  two  sons,  Sidney  and  Stuart,  who 
have  had  many  years'  experience  in  field  work  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Mr.  R.  D.  Mesler,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
spent  nearly  the  entire  field  season  collecting  at  Burgess  Pass. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  finish  collecting  at  this  famous  locality, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  field  season  a  collection  of  several  thousand 
specimens  weighing  over  two  and  a  half  tons  was  shipped  to  Wash- 
ington. 

OEOUXilCAL   SUBVIY   OF    PANAMA. 

A  plan  has  been  formulated  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
certain  lines  of  field  work  for  a  geological  survey  of  Panama,  under 
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the  joint  auspices  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the  United 
States  Gleological  Surrey,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutitm,  and  an 
allotment  has  been  made  from  the  Institution's  funds  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  guch  investigation.  The  general  plan  of  the  surrey  com- 
prises a  systematic  study  of  the  physiography,  stratigraphy  and 
structural  g&ology,  geologic  history,  geologic  ctwrelation,  mineral  re- 
sources (including  ooai,  oil,  and  other  fields),  petrography  and  pale- 
ontol<^  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  of  as  much  of  the  adjacent  areas  of 
the  Isthmian  region  as  is  feasible.  In  this  survey  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  working  out  in  detail  the  succession  of  the  geologic  iov- 
maticms  and  the  study  of  the  structure,  petrography,  and  paleontology 
of  a  Central  American  area  such  as  has  never  before  existed,  and 
probably  never  will  be  realized  again.  It  is  possible  to  make  and 
properly  characterize  a  standard  geologic  section  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  one  with  which  the  more  obscure  exposures  of  adjacent  areas 
may  be  compared.  There  is  already  nearly  completed  a  section  of 
each  side  of  the  Culebra  Cut  in  a  horizontal  scale  of  1 : 5,000,  vertical 
scale  1:2,500;  and  a  general  section  has  been  made  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  with  collections  from  every  fossiliferous  exposure  seen. 
A  basis  has  been  practically  determined  for  the  intercorrelation  of 
the  formations  across  the  Isthmus  and  for  correlation  with  the  Gulf 
States,  also  with  certain  formations  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  survey  the  Institution  will  publish  a 
general  account  of  the  work  acccnnplished,  and  later  it  is  planned  to 
piint  a  detailed  report  of  the  geological  data  of  the  Isthmus  and 
adjoining  regions. 

RIOLOOICAL  EXPEDITIONS  IX  AFRrCA. 

Rainey  African  expedition — ^The  Paul  J.  Rainey  expedition  in 
British  East  Africa  came  to  a  successful  close  in  February,  1912. 
The  collections,  numbering  5,750  large  and  small  mammals,  400  birds, 
2,000  reptUes,  and  500  miscelianeoQs  specimens,  included  a  large 
number  of  new  genera  and  species  since  described  in  the  publications 
of  the  Institution  and  the  National  Museum.  During  this  expedition 
Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  of  the  National  Museum,  ifho  had  previously 
served  as  naturalist  on  the  expedition  under  Col.  Roosevelt,  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Bainey,  who  provided  him  all  the  native  assistants  that 
he  could  use,  and  accorded  him  perfect  freedom  as  regards  choice  of 
collecting  ground.  Mr.  Heller  was  thus  able  to  visit  the  exact  regions 
from  which  material  was  most  needed  to  supplement  that  procured 
by  the  previous  expedition.  After  studying  the  mammals  in  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Heller  reports  that  the  United  States  National 
Museum  now  has  the  finest  series  of  East  African  mammals  in  the 
world.  Eighty  lions  were  secured  on  the  expedition,  which  more 
than  tripled  the  highest  previous  record  for  Africa. 
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The  ChUdi  Frick  Expedition. — As  mentioned  in  my  last  report. 
Dr.  Edgar  A.  Meams,  United  States  Army,  associate  in  zoology  in 
the  National  Museum,  who  had  served  on  the  expedition  under  Col- 
Roosevelt,  accompanied  Mr.  Childs  Frick,  of  New  York,  on  a  hunt- 
ing and  collecting  trip  in  the  territory  north  of  that  visited  by  CoL 
Boosevelt  and  Mr.  Rainey,  covering  at  the  same  time  certain  parts  of 
Abyssinia,  northern  British  East  Africa,  and  the  country  lying  about 
Lake  Rudolf.  The  expedition  ended  in  September,  1912.  The  col- 
lections as  a  whole  embraced  plants,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  batra- 
chians,  fishes,  moliusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  invertebrates.  A 
part  of  the  large  collection  of  birds  obtained  by  this  expediti<Hi  is 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  BOBNPO. 

Abbott  Borneo  expedition. — Through  the  generosity  of  l)r.  W.  L. 
Abbott,  who  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  natural  history  and 
ethnological  investigations  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  fund  has 
been  provided  for  natural  history  field  work  in  Dutch  East  Borneo. 

Nothing  has  been  published  concerning  this  practically  unknown 
region,  and  the  National  Museum  had  no  collections  from  Bast 
Borneo,  although  there  were  a  few  from  the  west  and  south  coasts 
of  Borneo.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Raven,  in  charge  of  this 
exploration,  succeeded  in  securing  a  very  interesting  series  of  the 
characteristic  mammals  of  the  country,  such  as  orangs,  deer,  wild 
pigs,  squirrels  and  smaller  rodents,  and  other  interesting  species. 

Dr.  Streeter'a  exploration  in  Borneo. — Mr.  Daniel  Denison  Streeter, 
jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  having  offered  his  services  as  a  collaborator  in 
zoology  of  the  National  Museum,  sailed  from  New  York  on  April  4, 
1912,  and  returned  December  24,  1912.  Some  of  his  thrilling  experi- 
ences in  the  interior  of  Borneo  are  described  in  his  interesting  report 
to  the  Institution.  He  passed  from  Sarawak  into  Dutch  Borneo 
by  ascending  the  Rejang  River  and  crossing  the  mountains  on  the 
dividing  line  to  the  Kajan  River.  He  then  ascended  to  the  head 
of  this  river  and  crossed  another  range  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mahakam  River,  which  he  descended  to  the  Strait  of  Macassar. 
During  his  trip  he  secured  some  interesting  collections  of  mammals, 
reptiles,  and  anthropological  specimens,  part  of  which  have  been 
received  by  the  Museum,  but  many  additional  specimens  were  neces- 
sarily left  behind  in  the  mountains  and  may  not  be  recovered. 

In  describing  his  journey  Mr,  Streeter  writes : 

ArrlrlDg  at  Kacblitg.  tbe  capital  of  Uk  Kingdom  of  Sarawak,  in  nortb- 
westem  Borneo.  I  apprised  the  officials  of  my  plsn  to  cross  Borneo.  Tbey 
bdped  me  witb  every  means  in  their  power,  altbougb  they  told  me  that  no  man 
had  ever  yet  heen  across  Borneo,  and  that  they  did  not  think  ft  possible  for  me 
to  do  It.    *     *     *     I  crossed  a  bay  200  miles  wide  tn  a  Chinese  Jnnk  to  tbe 
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moDtJi  ol  Uie  Rejang  River.  Here  I  engaged  three  Malays  and  their  canoe  to 
take  me  80  miles-  up  tbe  rlTer  to  the  island  of  Slbu.  ■  *  *  A  little  Mala; 
rlrer  steamer  arrived  anJ  took  me  90  miles  farther  up  tbe  river— as  far  as  it 
could  go.  At  this  head  of  navigation  is  a  little  native  town  called  Eaplt.  and 
hen  I  again  took  to  dugout  canoes,  this  time  for  good  and  all.  *  *  *  It 
took  me  two  months  to  ascend  this  river  to  its  headwaters.  I  collected 
specimens  of  reptiles  and  mammals,  together  with  Interesting  anthropological 
apeclmens,  took  photographs  of  all  kinds,  studied  the  natives,  the  rivers,  the 
weather,  vegetable  life  In  general,  made  notes  on  everything,  and  mapped 
mj  course  as  accurately  as  I  could  with  the  Instruments  in  my  possession. 
*  *  *  I  crossed  the  main  range  of  monnt&tns  forming  the  backbone  of 
Borneo  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Kajan  River.  I  estimate  the  altltnde  of  tKe 
pass  through  which  I  crossed  the  mountains  at  a  little  over  3,000  feet.  •  •  • 
[He  then  proceeded]  In  dogout  canoes  down  one  branch  of  the  Eajan  Blver 
and  up  the  main  river  for  several  days  to  the  Immense  village  of  Long  Nawong. 
Tbis  Tillage  comprises  about  3,000  sanls^  ruled  by  a  native  rajab,  who  visited 
me  and  with  whom  I  exchanged  presents.  Here  I  set  out  with  one  canoe  and 
Ave  bead-bnnters  as  peddlers  and  continued  up  tbe  KaJan  River,  A  flood 
arose,  my  canoe  went  to  tbe  bottom,  and  we  had  to  swim  for  shore.  I  saved 
my  rifle  and  my  tin  box  of  maps,  papers,  diaries,  and  notes. 

Condnnlng  on  foot  up  the  river  we  fell  In  with  a  party  of  40  head-hunters 
of  the  Bahau  Tribe  and  I  arranged  to  travel  with  them,  sending  back  my  Bve 
KaJan  paddlers.  With  this  Bshau  troupe  I  continued  up  tbe  Kajan  River 
to  its  headwaters  and  over  another  range  of  mountains  to  tbe  headwaters 
of  the  Mabakam  River.  •  •  •  After  losing  my  collection  I  Immediately 
began  a  second  collection,  and  this  assumed  tbe  proportions  of  the  flrst  as  I 
proceeded.  When  within  about  GOO  miles  of  tbe  moutb  of  the  Mabakam  River 
1  came  to  the  first  outpost  of  civilization,  the  Dutch  military  post  of  Long 
Imm,  In  charge  of  a  Dutch  captalu  and  a  company  of  native  Javanese^  Upon 
hearing  my  story  the  captain  promised  to  send  a  military  expedition  up  Into  the 
loterlor,  where  the  Dutch  had  never  been  before,  and  try  and  secure  the  outflt 
which  I  had  left  at  these  native  villages.  •  *  •  I  boarded  a  little  flat- 
bottomed  Malay  river  steamer,  which  •  *  •  floated  on  down  the  river  to 
the  coast 

LYHAN  SIBEBIAir  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  which  was  financed  by  Dr,. 
Theodore  Lyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  returned  to  Washington  September  16,  1912.  Mr.  Xed 
Hollister,  a  naturalist  of  the  National  Museum,  accompanied  Dr. 
Lyman.  The  expedition  resulted  in  securing  350  mammals  for  the 
National  Museum  and  300  birds  for  the  Museum  of  Ccsuparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge.  The  region  covered  was  in  the  Kurai  dis- 
trict, Government  of  Transk.  The  mammal  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  important  received  in  recent  years,  as  the  region  had  not  been 
represented  in  the  Museum,  and  the  fauna  was  of  special  interest 
on  account  of  its  close  relationship  with  that  of  North  Americ£ 

ANTHBOFOLOaiCAL  STODIBS  IN  SIBERIA  AND  MONQOUA. 

With  the  view  of  securing  further  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
tbe  race  that  peopled  America,  a  visit  was  made  to  certain  portions  of 
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Siberia  and  Mongolia  by  Dr.  Hrdli^ka,  of  the  National  Museum,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1912.  This  work  was  undertaken  partly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  partly  in  the  interest 
of  the  Panama-California  Exposition  of  San  Diego. 

Besides  field  obserrations  nude  by  Or.  Hrdlit^ka,  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  anthropological  collections  in  the  Tarious  Siberian 
museums  in  the  region  covered.  He  saw  or  was  told  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  burial  mounds,  or  "  kourgans,"  dating  from  the 
present  time  back  to  the  period  when  nothing  but  stone  implements 
were  used  by  man  in  those  regions.  And  he  saw  and  learned  of 
numerous  laige  caverns,  particularly  in  the  mountains  bordering  the 
Yenisei  River,  which  yield  human  remains  and  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  investigation. 

A  brief  account  of  Dr.  Hrdli^ka's  studies  is  given  by  him  in  » 
pamphlet  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
in  which  he  says: 

In  regard  to  the  living  people,  the  writer  Iiad  tbe  opportunltr  of  seeing  no- 
merouB  Boriats,  representatives  of  a  numtier  of  trli>eB  on  the  Tenlaei  and  Al>a- 
can  BlverB,  many  thousands  of  MongoUans,  a  nnml>er  of  T1t»etans,  and  man; 
Cliineee,  with  a  few  Mancliurians.  •  •  •  Among  all  tbeee  people  tbere  an 
%-irible  many  and  onmistakable  traces  of  admixture  or  persistence  of  ivliat 
appears  to  bave.beoi  tbe  older  population  of  tbese  regions,  pre-Uongollan  and 
especially  pre-Cblneee,  as  we  know  these  nations  at  tbe  present  da;.  Thoee 
representing  tbese  vestiges  belong  partly  to  the  brachyceptiallc  and  In  a  smaller 
extent  to  tbe  dolichocephalic  type,  and  resemble  to  the  point  of  identity  Amer 
lean  Indians  of  corresponding  bead  form.     •    •    • 

The  pbysICBl  resemblancea  between  these  numerous  ontcroppings  of  tbe  olda 
blood  and  types  of  nortbeastem  Asia  and  the  American  Indian  can  not  be  re 
garded  as  accidental,  for  they  are  ntuuerons  as  wdl  as  Important,  and  can  nol 
be  foand  In  parts  of  tbe  world  not  peopled  by  tbe  yeilow-brown  race ;  nor  cau 
tbey  be  taken  as  an  Indication  of  American  migration  to  Asia,  for  emIgratloD 
of  man  follows  the  laws  of  least  resistance  or  greateet  advantage,  and  tbest 
conditions  surely  lay  more  In  the  direction  from  Aeta  to  America  tbao  tbe 
reverse. 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  safd  that  from  what  be  learned  In  eastern  Asia,  and 
weighing  tbe  evidence  with  due  respect  to  other  possible  views,  tbe  writer  fetii 
Justified  In  advancing  tbe  <^inlon  that  there  exist  to-day  over  large  parts  ol 
eastern  Siberia,  and  In  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  other  reglms  in  that  part  of  tbf 
world,  numerous  remains,  which  now  form  constituent  parts  of  more  modern 
tribes  or  nationa,  of'a  more  ancient  ]x>pulat1on  (related  In  origin,  perhaps,  wltti 
the  latest  paleolithic  European),  wblch  was  physically  Identical  with  and  In  all 
probability  gave  rise  to  the  American  Indian. 

BIOLOGICAL  8UB\'EY  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE. 

The  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  organized  by  the 
Institution  in  1910,  was  brought  to  a  close  during  the  past  year  as 
far  as  field  work  was  concerned,  and  some  of  the  results  have  been 
published.    The  natural,  history  coUecticms  made  by  the  survey  havf 
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added  very  valuable  material  to  the  National  Museum  series  of 
mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,'  land  and  fresh- 
water moUuaks,  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  and  specimens  of  micro- 
scopic plant  and  animal  life. 

ANTHROPOLOOICAL  STDD1E8  IN  PERU. 

During  the  past  year  a  second  trip  was  made  to  Peru  by -Dr. 
Hrdli£ka  in  continuation  of  the  brief  but  very  interesting  researches 
made  by  him  in  that  country  in  1910.  The  principal  objects  of  the 
trip  were  the  mapping  out  as  far  as  possible  of  the  anthropological 
distributions  of  the  prehistoric  Peruvian,  more  particularly  the  coast 
people;  the  determination  of  the  physical  type  of  the  important 
Nasca  group  of  people,  which  represent  one  of  the  highest  American 
cultures;  further  inquiry  as  to  man's  antiquity  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America;  and  the  extension  of  Dr.  Hrdlicka's  researches  on 
pre-Columbian  pathol<^.  Important  collections  were  made  for  the 
National  Museum,  as  well  as  for  the  Panama-California  Exposition 
at  San  Diego.  A  very  perceptible  change  for  the  worse  was  observed 
in  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  ancient  remains,  both  skeletal  and 
archeological.    Dr.  HrdliCka  reports: 

The  major  part  of  tbe  old  population  of  the  extensive  coast  region  were 
foand  everywhere  to  belong  to  the  brochycepballc  type,  IntlaiRtelr  related  to 
the  Maya-Zopotec  type  In  the  north.  The  Nasca  people  were  one  oil  the  purest 
groups  belonging  to  this  type.  Wherever  they  lived  these  iwople  of  the  Pern- 
Tian  coast  were  wont  to  practice,  more  or  less,  the  anteroposterior  head  deforma- 
tion. They  have  spread  along  the  valleys  lo  the  foothllU  of  the  Cordillera,  and 
have  probably  in  some  instances  penetrated  Into  the  mountains.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the;  became  In  many  though  not  all  localities  more  or  less  mixed,  or 
rather  mingled,  with  dollcho  or  near  dolichocephalic  elements  which  came  froin 
or  across  the  monatains. 

As  to  man's  antiquity,  the  results  were  wholly  negative;  no  trace  of  man  of 
geological  age,  nor  even  of  an  ancient  man  of  the  present  epoch,  were  discovered. 

The  density  of  the  pre-Columbian  population  was  In  some  localities  greater, 
in  others  probably  less,  than  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  pathology,  the  people  of  the  mountains  were  found  to  have  been  much 
healthier  than  those  of  the  coast.  The  most  common  disease  leaving  its  traces 
on  the  bones  in  ancient  Peru  wus  arthritis,  in  strictly  pre-Columblun  ceme- 
teries th%re  was  no  rachitis,  syphilis,  tuberculoslin,  or  cancer.  Wounds  of  ><k»ll 
were  very  common,  lo  the  mountains  numerous  Interesting  Instances  of  Ire- 
panation  were  discovered. 

Further  exploration  a  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru  are  urgent. 

RESEARCHES  L'KDER  THE  HODOKINB  FL'ND. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  a  limited  grant  was  made  from  the 

Hodgkins  fund  for  carrying  on  certain  observations  on  nocturnal 

radiation  at  various  altitudes.     The  results  of  thi.s  research,  as  also 

of  several  other  lines  of  investigation  in  connection  therewith,  pro- 
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Tided  for  by  an  additional '  grant,  are  discussed  on  another  page  by 
Mr.  Abbot  in  his  report  on  the  Aatrophysical  Observatory.  There 
was  also  allotted  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  a  grant  for  carrying  oa 
aeronautical  researches  in  connection  with  the  Langley  Aerodynami- 
cal Laboratory,  discussed  in  other  paragraphs. 

There  was  in  press  at  the  expense  of  this  fund  during  the  year 
8  paper  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  associates,  discussing  the  results  of 
important  researches  made  by  them  in  London  on  the  inSuence  of 
the  atmosphere  of  crowded  places  upon  our  health  and  comfort. 

SMITHSONIAN   TABLE  AT  NAPIfS  ZOOUHHCAL  STATION. 

In  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  American  biologists  to  study 
marine  life  under  exceptionally  favorable  facilities,  the  Institution 
for  20  years  past  has  maintained  a  table  at  the  Naples  Zoolc^cal 
Station.  Investigators  are  assigned  the  use  of  this  table  for  stated 
periods  on  the  recommendation  of  on  advisory  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  authorities  of  the  station  have  on  several  oc- 
casions courteously  allowed  more  than  one  occupant  of  the  table 
when  there  was  overlapping  in  periods  of  appointment. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  present  report  Mr.  Sidney  I. 
Komhauser  and  Mr.  Edward  C.  Day,  both  of  Harvard  Univeraty, 
have  pursued  studies  at  the  Smithsonian  table. 

THE  HARKIMAN  TRUST  PUND. 

Under  a  special  trust  fund,  established  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriinaii, 
for  his  investigations  in  natural  history  and  ethnology.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  has  equipped  two  offices,  the  principal  one  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  other  at  Lagunitas  in  west  central  California,  a  convenient 
center  for  fleld  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  favorable  place  for 
the  preparation  of  results. 

His  principal  work  during  the  year  has  been  a  continuation  of  a 
monographic  study  of  the  American  bears.  Assistance  in  the  way 
of  the  loan  of  specimens  has  been  rendered  by  all  of  the  larger 
museums  of  America,  including  the  Government  museums  of  Canada, 
at  Ottawa  and  Victoria,  and  by  a  number  of  sportsmen  and  hunters, 
who  have  placed  their  private  material  at  his  disposal.  This  hss 
been  still  further  augmented  by  the  purchase  of  specimens,  mainly 
skulls,  of  rare  and  little  known  species,  some  of  which  are  the  only 
ones  in  existence.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  species  of  our 
large  bears  are  already  extinct  and  others  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
the  great  value  of  this  material  is  obvious. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  big  bears  a  new  method  hts 
been  developed,  namely,  an  intensive  study  of  teeth  from  photo- 
j^phs.     Owing  to  the  large  size  of  bear  skulls,  it  ia  impossible  to 
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bring  the  teeth  of  several  individuals  Bear  enough  together  to  admit 
a  direct  comparison.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  teeth  have  been 
photographed  natural  size.  Series  of  these  photographs  arranged 
closely  side  by  side  permit  direct  critical  comparison  of  a  number  of 
specimens  at  one  time,  favoring  the  recognition  of  resemblances  and 
differences  not  easily  detected  from  the  specimens.  This  method 
would  seem  to  be  available  in  the  case  of  other  groups  of  large 
mammals. 

Owing  to  the  desirability  of  completing  the  study  of  the  bears  as 
early  as  possible,  but  little  field  work  was  undertakerf.  Still,  a  few 
tribes  of  Indians  were  visited,  and  half  a  dozen  vocabularies  col- 
lected, cfunpleting  the  series  of  vocabularies  of  the  25  existing  lin- 
^istic  stocks  of  California  and  Nevada. 

AHEBICAN  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHBOLOOT  IN  CHINA. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  January  3, 
1913,  there  was  discussed  the  establishment  of  an  American  school  of 
archeology  in  China.  The  objects  of  the  school  as  proposed  are: 
(1)  To  prosecute  archeological  research  in  eastern  China;  (2)  to 
afford  opportunity  and  facilities  for  investigation  to  promising  and 
exceptional  students,  both  foreign  and  native,  in  Asiatic  archeology ; 
and  (3)  to  preserve  objects  of  archeological  and  cultural  interest  in 
museums  in  the  countries  to  which  they  pertain  in  cooperation  with 
existing  organizations,  such  as  the  Soci^te  d'Ankor,  etc. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  executive  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Butler,  reporter  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Dr. 
Harry  Lane  Wilson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer,  of-Detroit;  and  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  of  New  York.  The 
genera]  committee  consists  of  15  gentlemen  especially  interested  in 
archeological  research  in  China,  with  Dr.  Walcott  as  chairman  and 
Mr.  Butler  as  secretary.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  preliminary 
survey  in  the  Chinese  Republic  for  th?  information  of  the  general 
committee  in  considering  the  permanent  organization  of  the  proposed 
s(^oo]. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its 
branches  during  the  last  fiscal  year  made  a  total  of  6,260  printed 
pages,  and  the  aggregate  distribution  comprised  182,883  copies  of 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes. 

The  Institution  accomplishes  one  of  its  principal  objects,  "  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,"  by  means  of  its  several  series  of  publications 
which  record  results  of  original  researches,  accounts  of  explorations, 
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the  progress  achieved  in  science  and  industry,  and  general  infonns- 
tion  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  believed  to  be  of  value  to 
those  interested  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  welfare  of  man. 

The  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  in  quarto  fonn, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  in  octavo,  are  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  fund,  and  necessarily  in  limited 
editions,  being  distributed  chiefly  to  certain  large  libraries  through- 
out the  world,  where  they  are  available  for  public  reference.  The 
Smithsonian  Annual  Beport,  however,  is  printed  at  the  expense  oi 
congressional  appropriations,  and  in  an  edition  of  several  thousand 
copies,  thus  permitting  its  wide  distribution.  The  principal  featun 
of  the  annual  report  is  a  general  appendix  containing  about  30  se 
lected  Or  original  memoirs  illustrating  the  more  remarkable  and  im 
portant  de\'elopments  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  as  wel 
as  showing  the  general  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  above,  there  are  severa 
other  series  of  works  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Institutioi 
through  its  various  branches  or  bureaus.  These  include  the  Annua 
Report,  and  the  Proceedings  and  Bulletin  of  the  National  Museum 
the  Contributions  from  the  Naticmal  Herbarium ;  the  Annual  Repor 
and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ;  and  the  As 
nals  of  the  Astrophysical  Obseriitory,  all  of  which  are  Govemmen 
publications,  being  printed  througli  annual  allotments  by  act  o 
Congress. 

Smithsonian  Contrihutiojia  to  Knov^ledge. — The  chief  charactei 
istic  of  memoirs  printed  in  the  Contributions  to  Knowledge  is  tha 
they  are  records  and  discussions  of  original  investigations  and  coc 
stitute  important  additions  to  knowledge.  Since  the  establishmen 
of  this  series  in  1848,  about  150  of  these  memoirs  have  been  publishei 
in  35  quarto  volumes.  The  most  recent  memoir  of  this  series,  n 
viewed  in  my  last  report,  was  the  "Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanics 
Flight,"  recording  the  experiments  of  the  late  Secretary  Langle] 
which  resulted  in  his  successful  demonstration  of  the  practicabilit 
of  aerial  navigation  with  machines  heavier  than  air. 

Smithsonian  MiacellaneOHs  Collections. — In  this  series  40  papei 
were  issued,  forming  parts  of  five  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  ar 
enumerated  in  the  appendix  herewith.  Among  these  numeroii 
papers  were  two  articles  by  the  secretary  describing  further  resull 
of  his  studies  of  Cambrian  fossils,  a  bibliography  of  the  geolog 
and  mineralogy  of  tin,  and  a  large  number  of  papers  descriptive  c 
results  of  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition  under  Col.  Roosevel 
the  Paul  J.  Rainey  African  expedition,  and  the  Smithsonian  biolog 
cal  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  There  were  also  in  press  at  th 
close  of  the  year  three  additional  papers  on  Cambrian  fossils,  ot 
of  them,  in  particular,  giving  an  account  of  the  Mount  Robson  regioc 
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and  a  paper,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  other 
investigators  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  London  Hospital 
Medical  College,  discussing  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine 
"  The  influence  of  the  atmcephere  on  our  health  and  comfort  in  cMi- 
fined  and  crowded  places."    The  authors  conclude  that — 

No  armptoms  of  discomfort,  ffttlgiie,  or  ninesa  results,  so  long  as  tbe  tenvera- 
tnre  and  molstnre  nre  kept  low,  from  air  rendered,  in  tbe  chemical  sense,  blgbly 
impnre  by  tbe  presence  of  human  beings.  Such  air  can  be  borne  for  houra 
^tbont  any  evidence  of  bodily  or  mental  depression.  •  •  *  Heat  staxna- 
tloD  Is  therefore  tbe  one  and  only  cause  of  tbe  discomfort,  and  all  tbe  symptoms 
aridag  In  tbe  ao-caUed  vitiated  atmosphere  of  crowded  rooms  are  dependent 
on  beat  stagnation.  The  moisture,  stillness,  and  wnrmtb  of  the  atmosphere  are 
responsible  for  all  effects,  and  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  beating  and  ventl1atlD|t 
engineer  sbonld  therefore  be  directed  toward  cooling  tbe  air  tn  crowded  places 
tuid  cooling  tbe  bodies  of  the  people  by  setting  tbe  air  In  motion  by  means  of 
fans.  *  •  *  The  essentials  reqnired  of  any  good  ^atem  of  ventliutlou  are. 
tli«i:  (1)  Movement,  coolness,  proper  deg*-ee  of  relative  molstnre  of  the  air, 
and  (2)  reduction  of  the  m.iss  Influence  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Tbe  cbemlcal 
parity  of  tbe  nlr  Is  of  very  minor  Importance  and  will  be  adequately  Insured  by 
attendance  to  the  ess^itlals. 

Smithsotuan  Report. — ^The  completion  of  the  annual  report  for 
1911  was  long  delayed  at  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  awaiting 
a  supply  of  the  quality  of  paper  used  in  that  publication.  The 
general  appendix  of  the  volume  contained  36  articles  of  the  usual 
charact«r.  The  rep<Hi  for  1912  was  in  type  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  popularity  of  this  work  continues  unabated,  the  entire 
edition  each  year  becoming  exhausted  very  soon  after  its  publication. 

National  Museum  publications. — The  publications  by  the  Museum 
during  the  year  comprised  two  volumes  of  Proceedings,  pamphlet 
copies  of  96  articles  from  the  Proceedings,  two  Bulletins,  and  nine 
parts  of  volumes  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium. 
An  interesting  work  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year,  prepared  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Rathbun,  gives  a  descriptive  account  of 
the  building  recently  erected  for  the  departments  of  natural  history 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
34  plates  and,  besides  a  general  description  of  the  building,  includes 
special  chapters  relating  to  structural  details  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment. 

Zoological  nomenclature. — Opinions  52  to  56  rendered  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Zoolo^cal  Nomenclature  were  published 
in  the  usual  form.  The  Institution  also  continues  to  aid  the  work  of 
this  commission  by  providing  funds  for  clerical  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  office  of  its  secretary  in  this  country. 

Publicaiio7\8  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. — ^The  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  were  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Report,  containing  papers  on  Casa  Grande,  the  antiq- 
uities of  the  upper  Verde  River  and  Walnut  Creek  Valleys,  Ariz,, 
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the. lin^istics  of  Algonquian  tribes;  also  Bulletin  52  on  early  m 
in  South  America,  and  Bulletin  M  on  the  physiography  of  the  t 
Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico. 

The  Astrophyaical  Observatory  had  completed  work  on  volumt 
of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  it  v 
expected  that  the  distribution  of  the  edition  would  take  place  so 
after  July  1. 

Reports  of  hUtorical  and  patriotic  societies. — In  accordance  wi 
the  national  charters  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and  t 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevotutton,  a 
nual  reports  of  those  organizations  were  submitted  to  the  Instituti' 
and  communicated  to  Congress. 

Allotments  for  printing, — The  allotments  to  the  Institution  and 
branches,  under  the  head  of  "Public  printing  and  binding,''  durii 
the  fiscal  year,  aggregating  $74,900,  were  all  utilized  with  the  ( 
ception  of  small  balances  on  work  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  yei 
The  allotments  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  are  as  follows : 
For  the  SmUbMulao  iDstltutloa,  for  prloting  and  binding  nnnnal  re- 

porU  of  tbe  Board  at  Brents,  wltb  general  appendixes >10,  t 

For  the  annual  reports  of  th«  National  Museum,  wttb  general  ap- 
pendixes, and  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and  for  tbe  bulletins 
and  proceedings  of  tbe  National  Museum,  the  editions  of  wlUcb  shall 
not  exceed  4.000  copies,  and  binding,  in  balf  turkey  or  material  not 
more  exi)enBive,  scientific  books  and  i^mpblets  presented  to  or  ac- 
quired by  tlie  National  Museum  Ubrnry 3T,t 

For  tbe    annual    reports  and    bulletins  of    the    Bureau  of  American 

Ethnology,  and  for  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  for  tbe  bnreaa.  21,C 
For  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding: 

International  exchiingea i 

International  catiilogiie  of  scientific  literature 3 

National  Zoological  Park ! 

Astrophfslcal  ObBervator;  (any  unexpended  balance  of  1913  allot- 
ment for  volumes  of  Annals  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1914).         I 
For  tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  American  Historical  Asaoclatlon T.( 

Total 76.  J 

Committee  on  pnnttng  and  publication. — The  advisory  commit! 
on  printing  and  publication  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  h 
continued  to  examine  manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  t 
branches  of  the  Institution  and  has  considered  various  questio 
concerning  public  printing  and  binding.  Twenty-two  meetings 
the  committee  were  held  during  the  year  and  138  manuscripts  we 
passed  upon.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  as  now  organized 
as  follows:  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Sroit 
sonian  Institution,  chairman ;  Mr.  C-  G.  Abbot,  Director  of  the  Astr 
physical  Observatory;  Dr.  Frank  Baker.  Superintaident  of  ll 
National  Zoological  Park;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clai^,  editor  of  the  Smiti 
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sooian  Institution,  secretary  of  the  committee;  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge, 
ethnologist  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Kthnology;  Dr. 
George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology,  United  States  National 
Museum;  and  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejn^er,  head  curator  of  biology, 
United  States  National  Museum. 

Distribution  of  publications. — On  August  23,  1912,  a  law  was 
enacted  requiring  that  all  Government  publications  must,  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  be  mailed  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  mailing  lists 
or  labels  to  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  of  documents  for 
that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Smithsonian  Beport 
and  publications  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  and  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  have  since  been  distributed  direct 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  The  accumulated  stock  of 
publications,  aggregating  about  100,000  volumes  and  pamphlets  from 
which  constant  demands  had  been  supplied,  was  also  transferred  to 
the  superintendent  of  documents  during  the  month  of  September. 

Catalogue  of  pablications.^There  is  in  preparation,  and  nearly 
ready  for  press,  a  complete  list  of  publications  of  the  Institution  and  ' 
its  branches.  Partial  lists  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  but 
no  complete  catalogue  has  been  published.  The  present  work  will 
contain  about  12,000  titles,  being  practically  a  table  of  contents  of 
the  entire  series  of  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections and  Annual  Reports  of  the  Institution,  the  Proceedings,  Bul- 
letins, and  Annual  Reports  of  the  National  Museum,  the  Annual 
Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and 
the  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory.  The  catalogue  is  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  of  ready  reference  to  any  desired  subject  or 
the  collective  works  of  any  author  appearing  in  the  several  series. 


During  the  year  12,930  volumes  and  parts  of  volumes,  chiefly  on 
scientific  topics,  were  added  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  additions  to  the  National  Museum  library  num- 
bered 4,062  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Additions  were  also  made  to 
the  libraries  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Zoological  Park, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  other  office  libraries,  includ- 
ing the  aeronautical  library,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  utilized 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Langley  Aerodynamical 
Laboratory  organized  in  May,  1913. 

The  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  provide  an  item  of 
$15,000  for  beginning  the  construction  of  metal  hook  stacks  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building  to  contain  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  a  part  of  the  National  Museum 
library,  and  certain  other  collections  of  books  now  stored  in  places 
inconvenient  for  reference. 
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In  the  new  building  of  the  National  Museum  four  rooms  on  the 
Tound  floor  have  been  provided  with  steel  book  stacks  and  library 
ppliances  of  the  latest  design.  To  these  rooms  have  been  transferred 
rorks  needed  in  connection  with  natural  history  studies,  while  books 
elating  chiefly  to  the  arts  and  industries  and  to  American  history  are 
etained  in  the  older  Museum  building,  where  the  collections  of  those 
lasses  remain  on  exhibition. 


During  the  year  some  attention  was  given  to  improving  conditions 
D  the  archive  room  of  the  Institution,  which  was  very  badly  over- 
Towded.  This  room,  on  the  fourth  6oor  of  the  Smithsonian  building, 
ras  thoroughly  overhauled  and  much  accumulated  material  not  re- 
sting directly  to  the  history  of  the  Institution  was  removed  to  other 
[uarters.  The  set  of  Smithsonian  publications  formerly  preserved 
n  this  room  was  temporarily  removed  to  the  office  of  the  assi^ant 
ecretary  in  charge  of  library  and  exchanges,  thus  making  space  for 
uanuscript  material  of  importance.  Two  large  wooden  cases  con- 
aining  papers  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Institution  and 
ts  branches,  together  with  other  documents,  were  replaced  by  metal 
lases  containing  drawers  equipped  with  uniform  cardboard  reeep- 
acles  for  papers,  and  alphabetical  guide  cards.  It  was  not  found 
jossible,  however,  to  c<Hnplete  the  transfer  of  the  papers  to  theae 
■eceptacles  during  the  year. 

The  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  of  the  wall  cases  in  the  room  were 
■emoved  and  replaced  by  glass,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  con- 
enta  of  the  cases  without  opening  them.  A  case  was  provided  toi 
naps,  plans,  charts,  and  other  large  objects. 

Cases  were  placed  in  an  adjoining  room  for  the  reception  of  dupli- 
ate  vouchers  and  other  financial  papers  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
[nstitution. 

The  large  quantity  of  Schoolcraft  papers  at  present  in  the  custody 
>f  the  Institution  were  transferred  to  uniform  file  boxes  and  placed 
>n  shelves.    These  papers  are  only  partially  classified. 

The  archives  are  now  completely  accessible,  although  a  large 
imount  of  work  is  still  required  to  put  them  into  thoroughly  satis- 
factory condition.  The  principal  improvements  needed  are  a  com- 
plete card  catalogue  of  the  several  classes  of  papers  contained  in 
the  room,  with  indications  of  the  location  of  each,  and  a  uniform 
card  index  of  the  contents  of  the  bound  volumes  of  official  letters, 
txrth  originals  and  press  copies.  A  reclassification  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  other  archives  is  also  desirable,  as  well  as  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  transferring  papers  to  the  new  cases  mentioned 
above. 
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LANOLBX  MEH^AL. 

In  memory  of  the  late  Secretary  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  and 
his  contributions  to  the  science  of  aerodromics,  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  December  16,  1908,  established 
the  Langley  medal,  "  to  be  awarded  for  specially  meritorious  inves- 
tigations in  connection  with  the  science  of  aerodromics  and  its  appli- 
cation to  aviation."  The  first  award  of  the  medal  was  vot«d  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  on  February  JO,  1909,  to  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright  "  for  advancing  the  science  of  aerodromics  in  its  application 
to  aviation  by  their  successful  investigaticms  and  demcnstrations 
of  the  practicability  of  mechanical  flight  by  man."  The  medal  was 
presented  to  each  of  the  brothers  Wright  at  s  meeting  of  the  board  on 
February  10,  1910. 

The  second  award  of  the  medal  was  voted  on  February  13,  1913^ 
to  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  "  for  advancing  the  art  of  aerodromics  by 
his  successful  development  of  a  hydroaerodrome  whereby  the  safety 
of  the  aviator  has  been  greatly  enhanced,"  and  to  Monsieur  Gustave 
Eiffel  "  for  advancing  the  science  of  aerodromics  by  his  researches 
relating  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  connection  with  aviation." 
The  presentation  of  these  medals  was  made  on  May  6,  1913.  This 
date  was  selected  in  order  that  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  presen- 
tation might  take  place  in  connection  with  the  observance  of  "  Lang- 
ley Day,"  which  was  established  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington  in 
1911,  to  commemorate  the  achievement  by  Mr.  Langley  on  May  6, 
1896,  of  mechanical  flight  by  a  beavier-than-air  machine  propellM 
by  its  own  power.  On  May  6,  1911,  and  again  on  May  6,  1912,  there 
were  exhibition  flights  of  biplanes  and  monoplanes  near  Washington. 
On  the  afternoon  of  May  6, 1913,  the  celebration  by  the  club  occurred 
at  the  Army  War  College  immediately  after  the  exercises  in  the 
Smithsonian  building,  and  consisted  of  a  reception  by  the  Aero  Club, 
followed  by  hydroaeroplane,  biplane,  and  monoplane  maneuvers. 

The  presentation  exercises  in  the  Smithsonian  building  preceded 
the  unveiling  of  the  Langley  memorial  tablet  and  included  addresses 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  presenting  the  medals,  and  accept- 
ances by  Ambassador  Jusserand  in  behalf  of  51.  Eiffel,  and  by  Mr. 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  M.  Jusserand  said : 

Wc  have  seen  Frnnce  and  America  vie  with  each  other  not  only  la  the  con- 
qneet  of  better,  greater,  and  safer  liberty  frtmi  year  to  year,  but  also  in  the 
prodnclng  of  more  and  more  momentous  Inventions,  Improving  the  plane  of  life 
ot  the  many,  reaching  leas  faulty  solutions  of  the  great  Mxrlal  problems. 

^'othing  more  striking  has  taken  place  on  tbeae  llnee  than  In  what  concerns 
the  conqnest  of  the  air.  It  is  sorely  appro^nlate  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
Tery  first  fllgbts  ever  attempted  took  place  In  VersBllles,  when  one  of  the 
Wiliest  baloons  rose  a  fortnight  after  the  treaty  definitely  securing  yoor  Inde- 
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riendence  had  been  elgned  there  In  1T83.  And  you  all  koow  that  Franklin,  wb 
laked,  What  was  the  good  of  such  an  Invention,  answered.  "  What  is  the  gu 
af  a  new-bom  child?"  The  child  baa  grown  and  Is  rniridly  becoming  a  gla 
In  power.  There  Is  no  branch  of  human  activity  In  which  France  and  Ameri 
bave  more  truly  vied  with  each  other  than  this  one.  from  tbe  memorable  d 
af  the  Montgolfiire.  ta  quickly  perfected  by  tbe  French  pbyalclst  Charles. 

Mr.  Curtiss  said  in  part: 

As  I  look  at  the  Langley  models  here.  It  becomes  more  evident  to  roe  th 
ever  before — the  merit  of  these  machines  and  tbe  great  work  which  Mr.  Langl 
lid.  We  now  know,  aa  n  result  of  M.  Eliftera  laboratory  eiperlments,  tl 
Bylng  planee  used  by  Prof.  I^ngley  had  a  greet  deal  of  efficiency,  and  It  Is  a 
generally  known  that  the  Lnngley  machines,  as  he  built  them,  had  more 
berent  stability  than  the  models  which  those  of  us  who  followed  after  Langl 
used  In  our  first  flights.  I  can  not  say  too  much  In  favor  and  tn  memory 
Prof.  Langley. 

LAXGLBY  MEMORIAL  TABLET. 

On  May  6,  1913,  the  anniversary  of  the  successful  flight  of  t 
Langley  model  aerodrome  in  1896,  the  Langley  memorial  tablet 
commemorate  the  aeronautical  work  of  the  late  Secretary  Langli 
iras  unveiled  in  the  Smithsonian  building  in  the  presence  of  m 
prominent  in  the  development  of  aviation  and  a  large  company 
invited  guests.  The  tablet  was  described  in  my  last  report.  On  I 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  a  memorial  address  was  < 
livered  by  Dr.  John  A.  Brashear,  one  of  Prof.  Langley's  oldest  a 
most  cherished  friends,  and  his  warm  supporter  during  his  long  : 
vestigations  connected  with  the  subject  of  aerial  flight 

CONORESSBS  AND  CELBBBATIONa 

The  Institution  each  year  receives  invitations  to  numerous  scit 
tific  congresses  and  celebrations  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  I: 
as  funds  are  not  available  for  the  expenses  of  delegates,  few  of  thi 
invitations  can  be  accepted.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  pi 
$ible  to  arrange  for  representation  by  collaborators  of  the  Instituti 
who  are  visiting  the  localities,  or  by  members  of  the  scientific  staff 
the  Institution  or  its-branches  who  are  attending  at  their  own  ezpen 

Zoological  Congress, — Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  Dr.  Ch.  Ward' 
Stiles,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Haviland  Field  were  designated  to  represe 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  and  were  al 
designated  by  the  Department  of  State  as  delegates  on  the  part  of  t 
United  States  at  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Zoology 
Monaco,  March  25  to  30,  1913. 

Applied  cheTniatry. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  Eighth  Int« 
national  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  was  held  in  Washington  i 
September  4,  1912,  with  subsequent  meetings  in  New  York.     Pn 
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F.  W.  Clarke  was  designated  to  attend  the  congress  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Institution.  The  coogress  made  the  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution one  of  its  honorary  vice  presidents. 

Prekiatoric  anthropology. — Dr.  Ale§  Hrdli^ka.  Dr.  Charles  Pea- 
body,  and  Dr.  George  Grant  MacCurdy  were  designated  to  represent 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United  States  at  the  Fourteenth 
International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  and  Archeolc^y 
at  Geneva,  September  9  to  15,  1912. 

Hygiene  and  demography. — The  Fifteenth  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene  and  Demography  was  held  in  Washington  from  Sep- 
tember 23  to  28,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  President  William  Howard  Taft  serving  as  honor- 
ary president.  Your  secretary  was  a  member  of  the  local  committee 
on  organization,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  N^ational  Museum, 
served  on  the  interdepartmental  committee  on  exhibits. 

Areheological  Congress. — The  Third  International  Congress  on 
Archeology  was  held  at  Rome,  October  9  to  16,  1912.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Smithsonian-  Institution  the  Department  of  State 
designated  Prof.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  of  Princeton,  Prof.  George  M. 
Whicher,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Areheological 
Institute  of  Amer'ca,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Buckler,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Society  of  the  Areheological  Institute  of  America,  as  dele- 
gates on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  that  congress. 

BistoHcal  studies. — Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the  American 
I-Iistorical  Association,  was  designated  to  act -as  the  representative  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  International  Congress  of  His- 
torical Studies  held  in  London,  April  3  to  8,  1913,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Academy  in  cooperation  with  British  universities, 
learned  societies,  and  institutions. 

Oeological  Congress. — Your  secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  Twelfth 
International  Congress  of  Geology,  arranged  to  be  at  Toronto  Au- 
gust 7  to  14, 1913,  and  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington  and  the  Washington  Academy  at  that  congress. 
Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, was  appointed  a  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Congress  of  Americarmts. — Arrangements  have  been  progressing 
during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  which  has  been  invited  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  1914,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  and  Dr. 
Ale§  HrdliCka  have  been  appointed  an  auxiliary  committee  to  rep- 
resent the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  connection  with  the  prelimi- 
nary details  respecting  the  proposed  meeting. 

The  State  education  hvdtding  at  Albany  was  dedicated  October 
16,  1912,  on  which  occasion  the  secretary  present^  the  formal  con- 
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gratulations  of  the  Smithsonian  In»ititution,  which  is  specially  in- 
terested in  the  city  of  Albany,  for  it  was  there  that  Joseph  Henry, 
first  secretary  of  the  institution,  was  bom  in  the  year  1799,  and 
there  Henry  began  his  researches  and  experiments  in  electricity 
which  in  great  measure  made  possible  the  wonderful  electrical 
achievements  of  the  present  day.  "  He  married  the  intensity  magnet 
to  the  intensity  battery,  the  quantity  magnet  to  the  quantity  battery, 
discovered  the  law  by  which  their  union  was  effected,  and  rendered 
their  divorce  impossible."  The  intensity  magnet  is  that  which  is 
to-day  in  use  in  every  telegraph  system.  "  Henry's  oscillating  ma- 
chine was  the  forerunner  of  all  our  modem  electrical  motors.  The 
rotary  motor  of  to-day  is  the  direct  outgrdwth  of  his  improvements 
in  magnets," 

iVational  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  semicentennial  meeting  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution April  22  to  Hi,  1913.  The  exercises  included  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  president  of  the  academy,  and  addresses 
on  "The  Relation  of  Science  to  the  "Higher  Education  in  America," 
by  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University ;  "  International 
Cooperation  in  Research,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Schuster,  of  London ;  "  The 
Earth  and  Sun  as  Magnets,"  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  of  the  Mount 
Wilson  Solar  Observatory ;  and  "  The  Stmcture  of  the  Universe," 
by  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  of  Qroningen.  At  the  White  House,  Preadent 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodward  participated  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  presentation  of  medals  awarded  by  the  academy.  The 
Watson  medal  was  awarded  to  Prof.  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  the  Draper 
medal  to  M.  Henri  Deslandres,  the  Agassiz  medal  to  Dr.  Johan  Hjort, 
and  the  Comstock  prize  to  Prof.  R.  A.  Millikan.  There  were  vari- 
ous social  functions  in  connection  with  the  meeting,  including  an 
evening  reception  in  the  natural  history  building  of  the  National 
Museum.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  academy  there  was 
published  "A  History  of  the  First  Half  Century  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1869-1913,"  prepared  and  edited  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick W.  True,  assistant  secretary  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Imperial  Rvssian  Museum. — On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  jubilee 
of  the  Imperial  Moscow  and  Rumiantsef  Museum  your  secretary 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  cf  that  institution. 

OEOBP-E   WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL   BUILDING. 

In  the  public  buildings  bill  approved  by  the  President  on  March  4,  _ 
1913,  permissioij  was  granted  to  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Association  to  erect  a  building  on  the  square  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railway  station  in  Washington.  The  preamble  of 
the  original  bill  (S.  5494),  as  passed  by  the  Senate  April  15,  1912, 
defined  the  objects  of  the  Memorial  Building  as  follows : 
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To  provide  a  dte  for  tlie  erection  of  ii  building  to  be  knowu  as  the  George  Wash- 
IngtoD  Memorial  Building,  to  serve  as  the  gathering  place  and  headquarters 
of  patriotic  BClentlflc,  medical,  and  other  organizations  Interested  In  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
Wbereas  George  Washington,  on  Jnlj  ninth.  Beventeen  hundred  and  nlnetr-nine, 
said :  "  It  has  been  inj  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  devlaed  on  a  liberal  scale 
CT-hlcb  would  spread  systematic  Ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  Empire," 
and  It  was  Washington's  wish  to  materially  assist  In  the  development  of  his 
beloved  country  (brougb  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  and 
with  the  Arm  conviction  that  "  knowledge  la  the  surest  basis  of  public  happi- 
ness " ;  and 

^Tbereas  the  changing  conditions  ttiat  time  lias  brought  require  new  methods  of 
accompHstiing  the  results  desired  by  Washington  and  now  a  necessity  of  tlie 
American  people;  and 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  Is  not  any  suitable  building  in  the  city  of 
Washington  where  large  conventions  or  In  which  large  public  functions  can 
be  beld.  or  where  the  permanent  headquarters  and  records  of  uutlooal  organl- 
mtlons  can  be  administered :  and 

Wbereas  a  bnlldlDg  should  be  provided  In  which  there  shall  be  a  large  audi- 
torium, halls  of  different  sizeti  where  all  societies  pertaining  to  the  growth  of 
our  best  Interests  can  meet,  and  such  as  It  Is  deemed  desirable  may  have  per- 
manent headquarters;  and 

Whereas  the  George  WaFjUngton  Memorial  Association  Is  now  engaged  in  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  building  suitable  for  the 
purposes  above  set  forth,  to  be  known  us  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Building:  Tlierefore    •     •    • 
The  law  ns  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 

March  4,  1913,  was  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Benaie  and  House  of  Repreientativea  of  the  Vnited  Statet 

of  Amerifa  in  CongrSi*  aagembled: 

8ec  10.  That  a  building  Is  hereby  authorized  to  tte  erected  In  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  to  I>e  known  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Building. 

The  control  and  administration  of  said  building,  when  erected,  shall  be  In  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  Is  authorized  to  erect  said 
building  In  accordance  with  plans  to  be  procured  by  said  association  and  to  l>e 
approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  said  building  to  be  fireproof,  faced 
with  granite,  and  to  cost  not  less  than  £2,000,000;  It  shall  have  an  auditorium 
ttmt  will  seat  not  less  than  six  thousand  people,  and  such  other  smaller  balls, 
reception  rooms,  office  rooms,  and  so  forth,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  wblcb  the  building  Is  erected.  And  the  said  George 
Washington  Memorial  Assoclntlon  sball  In  addition  provide  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  of  not  less  than  SCOO.OOO,  to  be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Income  from  which  shall,  ns  far  as  necessary, 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  building. 

Permission  Is  granted  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Aasoclation  to  erect 
said  building  in  the  north  end  of  the  reservation  known  as  Armorj'  Square, 
bounded  by  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  west  and  B  Street  north  and  B  Street 
Bontb.  The  south  front  of  said  building  Is  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  Routh  front 
of  the  new  Xatlonal  Museum  Building,  In  the  north  end  of  the  Smithsonian 
Park;  and  the  said  land  is  hereby  set  apart  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That 
the  actual  construction  of  said  buUdlng  sball  not  I>e  undertaken  until  the  sum 
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of  11,000,000  Bhall  have  been  subscribed  and  paid  Into  the  treamiry  of  the  George 
Waslilagton  Memorial  Association :  And  providei  further,  That  the  ereetkm  ol 
said  George  Waahlngton  Memorial  Bnlldlng  be  begun  wftbln  a  period  of  two 
years  from  and  after  the  pasaage  of  thl«  act,  and  this  sectlfm  shall  be  ntill  and 
void  should  the  George  Waahlngton  Memorial  Assoctation  tall  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  thereof  which  are  conditions  precedent  to  the  authorization  herein 
granted. 

Said  building  may,  among-  other  purpoaea,  be  used  for  inaugural  receptions 
and  q>ectal  public  meetings  aulhortied  by  Congress. 

Congress  may  alter,  amend,  add  to.  or  repeal  any  of  the  proTlsions  of  thie 

The  need  in  Washington  of  such  a  structure  as  here  authorized  has 
been  urged  on  many  occasions  in  public  meetings  throughout  Uie 
country.  The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  administer  it  when  ccnnpleted.  It  will  be  a  gath- 
ing  place  and  headquarters  for  patriotic,  scientific,  medical,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  the  development  of  the  country  in  science,  literature, 
and  art. 

Plans  for  the  building  are  being  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
work  of  construction  will  begin  within  the  time  limit  set  by  the  law. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  operations  of  the  National  Museum  are  discussed  with  such 
detail  by  Assistant  Secretary  Bathbun  in  the  appentfiz  to  the  present 
report  that  I  need  here  refer  only  to  some  of  tlje  more  important 
features  of  the  year. 

The  completion  of  the  natural  history  building,  with  its  spacious 
well-lighted  halls,  has  made  it  feasible  to  vastly  improve  the  extensive 
exhibits  of  the  departments  of  anthropology,  biology,  and  geology 
installed  therein;  while  objects  pertaining  to  the  industrial  arts  and 
to  American  history  are  now  given  ample  exhibition  room  in  the 
older  building. 

In  the  zoological  halls  of  the  new  building  are  exhibited  a  number 
of  groups  of  animals  which  are  noteworthy  examples  of  the  art  of 
taxidermy,  some  of  these  groups  being  made  up  of  specimens  received 
from  the  Smithsonian  African  expedition  under  Col.  Roosevelt. 
And  likewise  in  the  halls  devoted  to  anthropological  exhibits  are 
shown  B  number  of  racial  groups  of  mankind,  including  several 
representing  Indians  of  various  tribes  engaged  in  tiieir  native  games 
and  mechanical  occupations,  which  seem  particularly  attractive  to 
visitors. 

The  department  of  arts  and  industries  for  many  years  had  been 
checked  in  its  development  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  more  urgent 
demand  for  space  for  natural  history  exhibits.  Many  large  and 
interesting  collections  illustrative  of  the  industrial  arts,  acquired 
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by  the  Museum  during  the  last  30  years,  had  therefore  necessarily 
been  held  in  storage,  but  the  transfer  of  objects  of  natural  history 
to  the  new  building  has  now  released  large  halls  for  the  installation 
of  instructive  collections  pertaining  to  art  textiles,  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton  manufactures,  to  arms  and  armor,  ceramics,  mineral  tech- 
nology, and  to  some  other  general  manufacturing  industries,  in- 
eluding  an  exposition  of  the  processes  and  of  the  raw  materials  and 
finished  products. 

The  responses  received  from  requests  for  objects  desired  to  com- 
plete particular  series  in  ihis  department  are  very  gratifying  and 
indicate  a  public  interest  in  its  still  broader  development.  The 
educational  character  of  these  exhibits,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  objects 
displayed  in  the  National  Museum,  is  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
Thus,  a  small  number  of  specimens  or  objects  well  arranged  is  found 
to  be  far  better  than  a  large  display  where  the  educational  feature 
is  overshadowed  by  what  may  be  termed  a  picturesque  method  of 
installation.  The  style  of  cases,  the  color  of  the  background,  and 
many  other  details  must  be  carefully  studied  And  worked  out  with 
a  view  to  proper  harmony  in  every  respect. 

There  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  collections  an  approximate 
total  of  802,138  specimens  and  objects,  as  compared  with  238,000 
during  the  year  preceding.  The  accessions  included  140,015  botani- 
cal, 113,509  zoological,  and  14,716  paleontol(^cal  specimens,  besides 
a  number  of  paintings,  art  textiles,  useful  plant  products,  and  objects 
illustrative  of  American  history. 

In  geographical  range  the  accessions  covered  practically  the 
entire  world,  ethnological,  archeological,  biological,  and  geolo^cal 
objects  being  received  from  all  parts  of  Korth  and  South  America, 
from  Alaska,  Siberia,  China,  Oceanica,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Africa, 
and  other  lands,  the  results  in  large  measure  of  explorations  under- 
taken by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  either 
directly  or  in  cooperation  with  private  individuals  or  Government 
departments.  Among  individuals  who  have  thus  served  the  Museum 
during  the  year,  some  of  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  Mr. 
Childs  Frick,  who  made  collections,  especially  of  birds,  in  Africa; 
Dr.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  hunted  animals  in  the  Altai  Mountains  in 
Asia;  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  who  continued  his  collecting  work  in  Kash- 
mir and  generously  provided  for  field  work  in  Borneo;  Mr.  D.  D. 
Streeter,  jr.,  who  explored  the  interior  of  Borneo;  Mr.  Geoi^  Mix- 
ter,  who  viEiited  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia ;  and  Mr.  Copley  Amory,  jr., 
who  made  collections  of  mammals  and  of  fossil  species  in  Alaska. 

One  of  the  interesting  additions  to  the  mammal  division  was  a 
mounted  specimen  and  skeleton  of  the  rare  okapi  of  Africa.  Sev- 
eral noteworthy  collections  of  fossil  invertebrates  were  also  received, 
and  among  accessions  of  vertebrate  remains  were  a  large  serit^  of 
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[nammals  from  the  Fort  Union  beds  of  Mootana,  and  many  genen 
und  species  from  recently  uncovered  Pleistocene  cave  deposits  ii 
Maryland ;  also  a  series  of  bones  from  the  Yukon  territory  containing 
the  first  evidence  of  the  former  extension  of  the  range  of  the  c&me 
iwyoud  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  most  important  permanent  addition  to  the  division  of  hist<«3 
was  the  gift  by  Mr.  £ben  Appleton  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,' 
which  he  had  allowed  to  be  exhibited  as  a  loan  since  1907.  This  great 
Sag,  about  30  feet  square,  is  the  one  that  waved  over  Fort  McHenr; 
in  September,  1814,  and  inspired  Frantus  Scott  Key  to  write  On 
national  anthem. 

The  division  of  prehistoric  anthropology  has  received  several  largi 
ind  valuable  accessions  of  skeletal  remains  during  recent  years,  oat 
9f  the  most  important  recent  additions  being  obtained  in  M(Higolia 
ivhere  the  curator  was  engaged  in  studies  to  discover  the  pn^bli 
origin  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art  was  enriched  by  the  gift  of  12  paint 
ings,  7  of  them  presented  by  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  and  by  18  paint 
ings  and  2  marble  sculptures  received  as  loans  from  friends  of  th 
Qallery. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  distribute  to  schools  am 
colleges  for  teaching  purposes,  or  to  exchange  with  other  institu 
tions,  such  duplicate  natural  history  specimens  as  are  no  longe 
aeeded  for  scientific  study  by  the  Museum  staff.  During  the  pas 
^ear  about  30,000  specimens  were  thus  utilized  for  educational  pui 
poses  or  to  secure  new  material  for  the  Museum, 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  new  building  during  the  year  wa 
361,636  on  week  days  and  58,170  on  Sundays,  the  largest  attendant 
i)eing  13,236  on  March  5,  the  day  following  the  inauguration  of  th 
President. 

The  publicaticHis  issued  by  the  Museum  included  about  100  paper 
from  the  Proceedings  and  a  number  of  Contributions  from  th 
Kational  Herbarium,  besides  two  completed  volumes  of  Proceeding 
and  two  Bulletins.  '  The  total  distribution  of  earlier  and  currec 
publications  was  71,600  copies. 

Mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  the  fitting  up  of  rooms  in  th 
new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  such  portions  of  the  Ml 
seum  library  as  pertain  chiefly  to  natural  history  subjects,  books  o 
other  topics  being  retained  in  the  older  buildings.  The  total  con 
tents  of  the  library  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  43,692  volumes  ani 
72,042  papers  of  aU  kinds. 

Meetings  of  various  scientific  organizations  were  held  in  the  Mu 
seum  auditorium  and  adjacent  rooms,  and  there  were  several  forma 
receptions  which  are  noted  in  the  report  of  the  assistant  secretarj 
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BUBEAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Ethnological  researches  have  been  continued  in  accordance  with 
law,  among  the  American  Indians  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing; the  excavation  and  preservation  of  archeological  remains.  The 
systematic  researches  carried  on  hj  eight  ethnologists  of  the  regular 
staff  and  by  specialists  not  officially  connected  with  the  bureau 
covered  s  wide  range  of  field  work  and  office  studies,  which  are 
<3escribed  in  such  detail  in  the  appendix  by  the  ethnologist-in-charge, 
that  I  need  here  to  review  but  briefly  some  of  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  year.  Far  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  on  The 
Culture  History  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  Dr.  Fewkes 
visited  Trinidad,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  the 
"West  Indies,  where  he  made  extensive  excavations  of  shell-heaps, 
particularly  in  Trinidad  and  St.  Vincent,  yielding  very  interesting 
collections  of  pottery  and  other  objects,  and  carried  on  archeologic 
studies  which  proved  to  be  especially  important  in  throwing  light 
on  the  material  culture  of  the  former  aborigines  of  the  coast  adjacent 
to  South  America. 

Studies  were  continued  in  the  investigaticm  of  Indian  population, 
a  research  covering  the  whole  period  from  the  first  occupancy  of  the 
country  by  white  people  to  the  present  time,  and  including  the  entire 
territory  from  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  monograph 
in  preparation  on  this  subject  includes  chapters  on  notable  epidemics, 
vital  statistics,  and  race  admixture. 

Further  interesting  studies  were  made  in  New  Mexico  in  prepara- 
tion of  a  memoir  on  the  philosophy,  anthropic  worship  and  ritual, 
zoic  worship,  social  custCHns,  material  culture,  and  history  of  that 
interesting  and  conservative  Pueblo  people  known  as  the  Tewa 
Indians. 

A  large  amount  of  additional  material  was  also  obtained  concern- 
ing the  languages,  myths,  and  legends  of  the  Fox  Indians  and  other 
Algonquian  tribes,  and  on  the  ceremonies  and  rituals  of  the  Osage 
and  Pawnee  Indians. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indian  Languages  and  the  Handbook  of  American  Arche- 
ology. There  is  also  In  preparation  a  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Re- 
mains East  of  the  Mississippi. 

Some  of  the  results  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  American  Archeology  are  described 
in  three  memoirs,  now  published  or  ready  for  publication,  on  The 
Physiography  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation 
to  Pueblo  Culture,  The  Ethnobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and 
the  Ethnozootogy  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  and  there  is  also  in  process 
of  completion  in  this  connection  a  manuscript  entitled  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs." 
17489'~aM  1913 3 
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The  Handbook  of  Americfui  Indians,  cfxnpleted  by  the  bureau 
a  few  years  ago,  has  increased  the  popular  interest  in  our  aborigines 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  bureau  is  considering  the  feasibility  of 
issuing  a  series  of  treatises  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  the  respective 
States,  and  as  a  beginning  for  such  a  series  there  is  in  preparation  a 
Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  California. 

Among  the  publications  issued  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report;  a  reprint  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,  ordered  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress; a  bulletin  on  Early  Man  in  South  America;  portions  of  Part 
2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages;  and  a  bulletin  on 
Chippewa  Music. 

The  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  bureau  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  funds  available.  Among  investigations  that  are 
specially  desirable  to  extend  may  be  mentioned  the  exploration  and 
preservation  of  antiquities,  including  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  arid 
region ;  ethnological  researches  in  Alaska ;  the  extension  of  ethnologi- 
cal investigations  among  the  tribes  of  the  Missisdppi  drainage;  and 
excavation  and  study  of  archeological  remains  in  the  South  and  West. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

The  work  of  the  International  Exchange  Service  shows  a  steady 
gain  from  year  to  year.  During  the  last  15  years  the  weight  of 
matter  handled  has  increased  from  317,883  pounds  in  1898  to  593,969 
pounds  in  1913.  and  the  total  number  of  packages  has  increased  dur- 
ing that  period  from  84^8  in  1898  to  838,621  in  1913.  As  compared 
with  the  year  1908,  66  per  cent  more  packages  were  handled  in  1913 
and  678  more  boxes  were  dispatched,  but  by  practicing  various  econ- 
omies and  improving  methods  the  increased  work  has  been  accom- 
plished without  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation. 

In  addition  to  the  international  exchange  of  publications  between 
Governments  and  institutions  of  learning,  the  service  has  from  time 
to  time  been  called  upon  by  foreign  Governments  and  societies  to  se- 
cure information  on  particular  subjects.  To  answer  such  inquiries 
has  sometimes  required  much  correspondence.  Thus,  in  a  recent  in- 
stance, the  minister  of  public  works  and  mines  in  a  distant  country 
sought  information  through  the  Department  of  State  on  laws  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  boring,  mining,  and  stcwage  of  petro- 
leum in  thti  United  States,  a  class  of  data  which  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution was  able  to  obtain  only  by  writing  to  the  principal  States 
concerned  in  that  industry. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  shipment  of  exchanges  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  packages  are 
now  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  Government  Printing  Works  at  Pretoria 
for  distribution  instead  of  being  sent  to  miscellaneous  addresses  in 
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the  various  provinces  of  the  Union.  This  method  will  effect  a  saving 
to  the  Institution  in  freight  charges  and  improve  the  service  with 
South  Africa.  A  similar  method  would  be  very  advantageous  with 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Austratian  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
library  committee  of  that  country. 

In  Egypt  there  has  been  organized  the  Government  publications 
department  at  Cairo,  to  which  consignments  for  distribution  there 
are  now  being  forwarded.  In  Mexico  a  service  of  exchanges  has  been 
established  in  the  department  of  public  worbs. 

Full  sets  or  partial  sets  of  United  States  official  documents  are  now 
sent  to  92  foreign  depositories,  the  Province  of  Bombay,  the  Cor- 
poration of-  Glasgow,  Finland,  British  Guiana,  the  Free  City  of 
Liubeckj  and  the  Province  of  Madras  having  been  added  to  the  list 
during  the  year.  There  has  also  been  carri^  on  since  1909,  through 
the  Exchange  Service,  an  interparliamentary  exchange  of  official 
journals  with  legislative  chambers  agreeing  thereto,  100  copies  of 
the  daily  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  being  provided  for  that 
purpose.  Thirty-two  countries  have  so  far  agreed  to  this  exchange 
of  their  (^cial  journals. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1890  "  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  people."  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  collec- 
ticn  of  living  animals  which  for  several  years  had  been  assembled 
in  low  sheds  and  small  paddodcs  adjacent  to  the  Smiths(Hiian  build- 
ing, where  they  were  kept  primarily  for  scientific  study,  though  they 
were  likewise  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  the  public.  There  was 
at  once  a  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  this  coUeetion  when  the  ani- 
mals were  removed  to  the  spacious  grounds  provided  for  them  in  the 
beautiful  Rock  Creek  Valley,  and  it  is  evident  frc«n  its  increasing 
popularity  during  the  last  23  years  that  the  establishment  of  this 
great  zoological  park  has  been  regarded  as  a  wise  investment  of 
public  funds. 

The  popular  interest  in  the  park  has  continued  to  be  very  great. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  walks  and  buildings  are  crowded. 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of  visitors  was  633,536,  and  the 
daily  average  in  the  month  of  March,  1913,  was  3,900.  One  hundred 
and  forty-two  classes,  schools,  etc^  numbering  5,579  pupils,  visited 
the  park  during  the  year  with  the  definite  purpose  of  studying  the 
animals. 

The  interests  of  science  have  also  been  primary  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  park.    A  number  of  speciee  of 
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American  animals  which  were  rapidly  becoming  extinct  are  here  pre- 
served in  appropriate  natural  surroundings.  In  a  recent  rep<Hl  I 
called  attention  to  a  much  needed  improvement  that  should  be  mide 
in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  laboratory  and  hospital  in  the  park 
whereby  the  welfare  of  the  animals  could  be  more  thorou^y 
guarded,  and  where  investigations  of  a  zoological  nature  could  be 
prosecuted  for  the  increase  of  practical  and  scientific  knowledge. 

The  number  of  animals  of  all  kinds  in  the  park  collections  on 
June  30,  1913,  was  1,468,  representing  154  species  of  mammals,  202 
species  of  birds,  and  31  species  of  reptiles,  which  are  enumerated  in 
detail  on  another  page  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent.  The  im- 
portant additions  during  the  year  included  a  pair  of  young  African 
elephants,  three  dromedaries,  a  pair  of  cheetahs,  several  species  of 
gazelles,  and  other  animals  from  the  Government  Zoological  Garden 
at  Giza,  Egypt;  7  ostriches  from  southern  California;  and  2  moose, 
a  male  and  a  female,  from  the  Rocl^  Mountains  National  Park  in 
Alberta. 

Among  the  improvements  completed  in  the  park  during  the  year 
was  ac  outdoor  parrot  cage  constructed  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Institution.  An 
inclosure  was  also  built  for  the  ostriches  recently  received  and  one 
for  the  wood  ducks  and  related  species.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  erection  of  a  stone  building,  24  by  40  feet,  equipped  for  the 
cooking  of  food  for  the  animals  by  boiling  or  baking,  and  also  for 
cold  storage.  The  building  is  abundantly  lighted  and  thoroughly 
sanitary,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  inadequate  quarters 
heretofore  used  for  food  preparation. 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  included  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
for  1913  for  the  construction  of  a  stone-faced  or  bowlder  bridge 
across  Rock  Creek  to  replace  the  log  bridge  erected  in  1896  on  the 
line  of  the  roadway  from  Adams  Mill  Boad.  A  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  bridge  was  entered  into  on  May  29,  1913, 
and  work  was  begun  soon  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
bridge  will  be  80  feet  in  span  and  about  40  feet  wide.  It  will  be  built 
of  reenforced  concrete  faced  with  rough  blocks  of  the  blue  gneiss 
found  in  this  region,  the  stone  for  the  concrete  being  obtained  in  the 
park. 

In  the  sundry  civil  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  provision  is  made  for 
the  purchase  of  about  lOf  acres  of  land  to  extend  the  west  boundary 
of  the  park  to  Coimecticut  Avenue.  The  acquisition  of  this  land  has 
been  urged  for  several  years  as  a  much-needed  addition  to  the  area  of 
the  Zoological  Park. 
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THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Astrophysical  Observatory  continued  during  the  past  year 
the  important  investigations  begun  during  the  administration  of  the 
late  Secretary  Langley  to  determine  the  solar  constant  of  radiation 
and  the  variability  of  the  sun.  In  his  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  observatory  on  another  page  of  this  report  Director  Abbot  dis- 
cusses the  results  of  these  researches  up  to  the  present  time  and  con- 
cludes that  the  observations  at  Bassour,  Algeria,  taken  in  connectitm 
with  those  made  simultaneously  at  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  have  estab- 
lished the  variability  of  the  sun.  He  concludes  also  that  a  variability 
connected  with  the  sun-spot  cycle  has  been  E^own. 

Observations  were  also  made  to  determine  the  effects  of  volcanic 
eruptions  on  climate.  Soon  after  the  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai, 
Alaska,  in  June,  1912,  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  upper  air  from  this 
volcano  was  indicated  both  in  California  and  in  Algeria,  and  in 
August  the  direct  radiation  of  the  sun  was  found  to  be  reduced  about 
20  per  cent  by  the  interposition  of  the  dust  cloud.  Mr.  Abbot  and 
Mr.  Fowle  discuss  the  results  of  their  observations  and  the  general 
subject  of  "  Volcanoes  and  Climate ''  in  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections.  They  conclude  that  a  combination  of 
the  effects  of  sun  spots  and  volcanic  haze  accounts  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal irregularities  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth  fca:  the  last  30 
years. 

In  connection  with  observations  on  nocturnal  radiation  it  became 
necessary  to  determine  the  temperature  and  humidity  prevailing 
above  certain  stations.  This  was  accomplished  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  through  the  use  of  sounding 
balloons  and  captive  balloons  carrying  to  high  altitudes  self-record- 
ing apparatus  for  measuring  the  temperature,  pressure,  and 
humidity  of  the  air. 

There  was  completed  during  the  year  volume  UI  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  recording  the  -work  accomplished 
from  1907  to  1913. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATURE. 

There  is  administered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  through  a 
small  annual  appropriation  by  Congress,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  This  is 
one  of  the  33  regional  bureaus  whose  function  it  is  to  collect,  index, 
and  classify  all  scientific  publications  of  the  year  in  each  country  and 
to  send  the  classified  references  to  the  central  bureau  in  London, 
where,  since  1901,  they  have  been  collated  and  published  in  a  series 
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of  17  annual  volumes  which  form  an  index  to  cun-^it  scieati£c 
literature. 

The  catalogue  is  not  of  a  commercial  character,  but  by  economical 
metliods  of  administration,  and  partly  through  the  revenue  obtained 
from  subscriptions  to  the  series  of  volumes,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
enterprise  will  be  self-supporting  with  the  exception  of  the  general 
expenses  of  the  regional  bureaus  in  gathering  the  data. 

The  United  States  bureau  sent  to  the  central  bureau  during  the 
past  year  27,995  cards,  making  a  total  of  290^30  cards  forwarded  from 
this  country  since  the  work  was  begun  in  1901.  The  total  number  of 
classified  citations  received  at  the  central  bureau  in  London  from 
1901  to  1913  was  about  2,500,000. 

Although  the  congressional  appropriation  for  the  bureau  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  maintaining  a  purely  scientific  international 
ecterpnse,  yet,  without  added  expense,  the  bureau  is  of  value  to  the 
puUic  as  a  source  of  general  information  on  many  scientific  subjects. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  for  in- 
formation on  a  very  great  variety  of  topics,  and  since  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  International  Catalogue  to  collect  and  classify  the  pub- 
lished results  of  scientific  investigation  many  of  these  inquiries  are 
referred  for  reply  to  this  bureau. 

NECROLOGY. 

JAMES  SCHOOLCRAFT  SHEBMAN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  December  12,  1912,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  memory,  of  Vice  President 
Sherman : 
Whereat  the  Board  of  Regents  ot  the  SmIthsonlBD  InstitutloD  bace  received  the 

sad  iDtelllgence  of  the  death  on  October  30.  1912.  of  James  Scboolcntt  Sber- 

msD,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  Cbancellor  of  tbe  InsUtntlon, 

therefore,  be  It 

Reiolvei,  That  In  tbe  passing  away  of  this  dlstlngulsbed  official  the  cotmur 
has  lost  a  man  whose  unsullied  public  career  and  blameless  private  life  marked 
him  as  one  of  tbe  best  exemplars  of  tbe  bigbest  type  of  American  patriotism 
and  cltisensblp;  while  this  Institution  has  been  deprived  of  tbe  aBsoctation  of  a 
Regent  and  presiding  officer  whose  loj'alty  to  its  purposes  and  zeal  in  its  interests 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  hla  colleagues. 

Betolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  Mr  Sherman  our  respectful  and 
sincere  sTmpatbjr  in  tbelr  great  berearement, 

BcMlved,  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
family  of  tbe  late  chancellor. 

James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  LL.D.,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October 
24, 1855,  became  a  Regent  of  the  Smithiionian  Institution  upon  taking 
the  oath  of  office  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4, 

1909,  and  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Institution  on  December  8. 

1910,  as  successor  to  Chancellor  Melville  Weston  Fuller,  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  United  States,  who  died  July  4,  1810.  Mr.  Sherman  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1878  ncd  LL.D.  in 
19(3.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880  and  practiced  his  profes< 
sion  at  Utica;  was  mayor  of  Utica,  1884-85;  Member  of  Congress, 
1867  to  1891  and  1893  to  1909,  and  was  elected  Vice  President  Novem- 
ber 3,  1908.  He  had  been  trustee  of  Hamilton  College  since  1905, 
and  held  important  petitions  of  trust  in  his  native  city. 

JOHN  BBOOKS  HENDERSON. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Regents  on  May  1,  1913,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  who  served 
as  a  Regent  from  January  26,  1892,  to  March  1,  1911,  when  he  felt 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  duties  on  account  of  failing  health.  His 
sound  judgment  and  wise  counsel  as  chairman  of  th^  executive  com- 
mittee and  as  member  of  the  permanent  committee  had  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  board  throughout  his  long  term  of  service.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  bom  near  Danville,  Va.,  on  November  26,  1826,  and 
died  at  Tak(Mna  Park,  District  of  Columbia,  on  April  12,  1913.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  from  1862  to  1869,  and 
filled  many  other  honorable  positions  during  earlier  and  later  periods 
of  his  life.    He  had  been  a  resident  of  Washington  City  since  1890. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chables  D.  Walcott,  Secretary. 
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Appendix  1. 

REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1913: 

IMPORTANT  MATTERS  OF  THE  TBAR. 

Although  many  important  matters  developed,  as  usual,  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  the  Museum  during  last  year,  those 
of  chief  general  interest  related  to  the  exhibitic«i  collectifMis  in  the 
new  building  and  to  the  progress  of  work  in  the  department  of  arts 
and  industries.  As  explained  in  the  last  report,  only  the  first  and 
second  stories  of  the  new  building,  with  an  aggregate  floor  area  of 
185,294  square  feet,  are  being  utilized  at  present  for  the  permanent 
installations,  which,  with  a  single  exception,  relate  wholly  to  natural 
history.  The  last  of  this  space  was  opened  to  the  public  during 
April,  1913,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  exhibits  still  remain  incom- 
plete and  the  arrangements  provisional.  The  plan  of  three  wings 
particularly  adapts  this  building  to  the  three  departments  of  anthro- 
pology, biology,  and  geology,  representing  the  organization  of  the 
natural  history  collections,  each  of  which  has  been  allotted  an  entire 
wing  for  its  exhibition  series,  the  overflow  from  each  being  continued 
into  the  adjacent  ranges. 

Of  the  several  branches  which  are  administered  in  the  department 
of  anthropology,  three  have  been  established  in  the  new  building  as 
constituting  what  is  now  commonly  recognized  in  museum  classifica- 
tion as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  natural  history.  They  are 
physical  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  archeology.  Physical  anthro- 
pology is  not  yet  represented  in  the  public  halls,  though  an  important 
installation  of  a  technical  character  has  been  provided  in  the  labora- 
tory. Each  of  the  other  subjects,  however,  has  been  extensively  illus- 
trated on  a  popular  though  none  the  less  instructive  basis,  to  which 
purpose  a  total  floor  area  of  65,941  square  feet  has  been  assigned. 
Ethnology  occupies  the  entire  available  space  allotted  to  the  depart- 
ment in  the  first  story,  namely,  the  northern  section  of  both  ranges, 
and  all  parts  of  the  north  wing  surrounding  the  picture  gallery, 
which  is  temporary  in  Its  location  here.    The  total  area  covered  is 
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35,474  square  feet  l^e  arrangemeDt  is  geographical,  and  the  ex- 
hibits find  their  key  in  family  groups  placed  centrally  in  the  halls. 
The  archeological  collections  are  displayed  in  the  second  story,  the 
Old  World  series,  both  historic  and  prehistoric,  occupying  the  eastern 
side  and  northern  end  of  the  wing  to  the  extent  of  about  7,927  square 
feet,  and  the  New  World  series  the  eastern  side  of  the  wing  and 
the  entire  east  range,  with  a  floor  area  of  22,540  square  feet.  The 
exhibition  of  North  American  archeoI(^  is  especially  full  and 
important. 

The  classification  of  the  biological  exhibits,  at  present  restricted 
to  zoolc^,  comprises  five  principal  and  several  minor  subdivisions, 
of  which  the  most  extensive  consists  of  a  comprehensive  representa- 
tion of  all  the  main  groups  of  animals,  each  arranged  faunally. 
Next  follow  a  systematic  series,  a  series  illustrating  comparative 
anatomy  and  osteology  which  is  practically  subsidiary  to  it,  a  series 
of  domestic  animals,  and  a  faunal  series  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of  special  exhibits  illustrating 
interesting  phases  in  zoology  and  noteworthy  features  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  Mitire  amount  of  Efface  asagned  to  the  department  is 
64,398  square  feet,  of  which  the  fauoelly  arraoged  exhibit  utilizes 
41,058  square  feet  The  mammals  in  this  collection  occupy  the  first 
floor  of  the  west  wing,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  area  in  which 
the  series  of  birds  be^ns,  the  latter  extending  thence  through  the 
western  section  of  the  west  range;  while  the  reptiles,  batrachians, 
fishes,  and  invertebrates  are  installed  in  the  second  story  of  the  wing. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  wing  is  the  collection  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  osteology,  followed  successively  in  the  west  range  by 
the  systematic  series,  the  domestic  animals,  and  the  faunal  exhibit 
of  the  District  of  Colombia,  the  special  exhibits  being  provided  for 
in  alcoves  on  the  court  side  of  the  range. 

The  geological  exhibits  are  classified  under  four  subjects,  namely, 
systematic  or  physical  and  chemical  geology,  applied  geology,  min- 
eralogy and  paleontology.  Besides  the  east  wing,  of  which  they  have 
entire  possession,  they  occupy  only  the  eastern  section  of  the  adjoin- 
ing range  in  the  first  story,  the  combined  area  amounting  to  47,691 
square  feet.  Systematic  geology  is  displayed  in  the  range,  while 
applied  geology,  including  the  most  complete  series  of  building  and 
ornamental  st^es  in  the  country,  and  mineralogy,  with  the  begin- 
nings of  an  excellent  representation  of  gems  and  precious  stones, 
are  accommodated  in  the  second  story  of  the  wing.  In  the  lower 
story,  which  is  wholly  devoted  to  paleontology,  the  fossil  vertebrates, 
with  many  skillfully  prepared  remains  of  extinct  animals  and  several 
large  and  striking  skeletons,  occupy  the  large  sky-lighted  hall  and 
eastern  end  of  the  wing,  the  fossil  invertebrates  the  southern  side  of 
the  wing,  and  the  fossil  plants  the  northern  side. 
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In  the  matter  of  reorganizing  the  several  industrial  collections 
whi(^  were  long  ago  displaced  through  the  overcrowding  of  the 
older  buildings  in  which  they  are  now  being  rearranged,  excellent 
progress  was  made  despite  the  limited  means  available.  The  division 
of  mineral  technology,  which  had  been  nominally  recognized  for 
several  years  and  for  which  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material 
has  been  held  in  storage,  was  actively  established,  but  not  until  late 
in  the  year.  In  the  division  of  tfistiles,  in  which  the  work  was 
started  over  a  year  earlier,  the  results  accomplished  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  very  materially  attract  public  notice.  The  old  collection, 
including  also  certain  animal  and  vegetable  products,  was  first  un- 
packed, and,  although  much  of  it  had  so  greatly  deteriorated  as  to 
be  rendered  useless,  there  iremained  an  excellent  nucleus  to  build 
upon,  the  material  being  chiefiy  serviceable  for  its  bearing  on  the 
history  and  development  of  the  subjects  represented.  It  was  exten- 
sively drawn  upon  in  preparing  a  preliminary  exhibition  series, 
which  was  practically  completed  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1912.  During  last  year  there  was  marked  activity  in  the  acquisititm 
of  new  material,  in  the  extension  of  the  exhibition  collections,  and 
in  the  general  work  of  the  divi^on.  Many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers were  advised  with,  and  their  cordial  approval  of  the  plans 
and  the  substantial  support  they  have  already  given  the  Museum 
insures  beyond  question  the  building  up  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
representation  of  the  textile  and  allied  industries.  The  accessions  of 
the  year  covered  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  manufacture,  and 
included  raw  materials,  intermediate  stages,  and  finii^ed  products, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  various  processes.  They  were  almost 
wholly  from  American  sources,  among  the  exceptions  being  an  in- 
structive exhibit  of  the  woolen  industry  of  Bradford,  England,  and 
another  of  native  Filipino  handicraft  in  the  making  of  mats,  baskets, 
hats,  fabrics,  and  other  useful  articles.  In  lines  other  than  textiles 
the  additions  related  mainly  to  the  utilization  of  rubber,  and  included 
many  testimonials  to  Charles  Goodyear,  whose  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  origin  and  early  advancement  of  this  important 
industry.  The  installation  of  textiles  kept  pace  with  the  receipt  of 
materials,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  a  very  notable  and  attractive 
exhibition  had  been  assembled,  mainly  in  the  south  hall  of  the  older 
building. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  acquired  during  the  year  was  ap- 
proximately 302,132,  of  which  26,999  pertained  to'  the  several  sub- 
jects covered  by  the  department  of  anthropology;  113,509  were 
zoological,  140,015  botanical,  5,569  geological,  and  14,716  paleonto- 
logicat ;  while  12  were  paintings  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  and 
1,312  were  textiles  and  useful  plant  products  for  the.  department  of 
arts  and  industries.  Several  important  loans  for  exhibition,  consist- 
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ing  mainly  of  historical  and  ethnological  objects  and  paintings,  were 
also  received. 

The  additions  in  ethnology  came  mainly  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  from  Paraguay  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  from  the  middle  and  western  United  States.  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  were  chiefly  rep- 
resented in  the  contributions  to  prehistoric  archeology,  while  Egyp- 
tian and  Greco-Roman  antiquities  and  small  lots  of  materials  from 
various  European  localities  composed  the  principal  acquisitions  in 
historic  archeology.  The  division  of  physical  anthropology  received 
valuable  accessions,  mainly  of  skeletal  remains,  from  many  sources, 
the  most  noteworthy  consisting  of  a  large  collection  made  by  the 
curator  in  Mongolia.  In  the  division  of  mechanical  technolc^  the 
most  extensive  additions  were  to  the  section  of  firearms  and  other 
weapons,  and  included  several  early  and  rare  .pieces ;  while  in  the 
division  of  graphic  arts  they  were  illustrative  of  recent  methods  of 
pictorial  reproduction.  Most  prominently  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  division  of  history  was  the  gift  by  Mr.  Eben  Appleton  of 
'"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  which  had  been  exhibited  as  a  loan 
since  1907.  This  witness  of  the  gallant  defense  of  Fort  McHenry 
during  its  unsuccessful  bombardment  by  the  British  fleet  on  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14, 1814,  immortalized  by  the  stirring  verses  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  has  been  accorded  a  conspicuous  place  of  honor  in  the 
principal  hall  of  history.  Among  other  notable  acquisitions  were 
memorials  of  the  Washburn  fitmily  and  of  Generals  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Frederick  D.  Grant;  a  bronze  cannon,  with  its  wooden  carriage, 
brought  to  America  by  General  Lafayette  and  used  in  the  Revolution ; 
over  21,000  postage  stamps  and  postal  cards,  added  to  the  large  collec- 
tion frcHn  the  Post  Office  Department;  the  Titanic  memorial  gold 
medal  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission;  and,  as  a 
loan,  the  collection  of  historical  china  assembled  by  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  F.  W.  Dickins,  United  States  Navy,  consisting  of  about  500 
pieces,  and  including  a  large  number  of  fine  examples  of  presidential 
china  from  the  administration  of  Washington  to  that  of  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

For  some  of  its  most  important  acquisitions  the  department  of 
biology  was  indebted  to  several  expeditions  to  distant  regions,  con- 
ducted at  private  expense.  The  most  extensive  of  these, undertaken  by 
Mr.  Childs  Frick,  who  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams,  United 
States  Army  (retired),  and  others,  visited  Abyssinia  and  British 
East  Africa,  and  was  absent  from  January  to  September,  1912. 
The  birds  obtained,  numbering  over  5,000,  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Museum.  On  a  hunting  trip  to  the  region  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, in  Asia,  Dr.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Harvard  University,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  N.  Hollister,  of  the  Museum  staff,  secured  about 
650  specimens  of  mammals  and  birds,  which  have  been  shared  be- 
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tween  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the  National  Mu- 
i!eum.  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  who  continued  bis  collecting  work  in 
KaBhmir,  also  maintained  a  naturalist  in  Borneo  to  extend  the  field 
work  which  he  had  so  effectively  carried  on  for  several  years.  From 
the  former  region  a  large  number  of  small  mammals  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  from  the  latter  many  specimens  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles.  Mr.  Arthur  de  C.  Sowerby  transmitted  mam- 
mals and  reptiles  from  China;  Mr.  D.  D.  Streets,  jr.,  collected 
mammals  and  reptiles  in  Borneo;  Mr.  George  Mixter  visited  E^e 
Baikal,  Siberia,  and  its  vicinity,  securing  specimens  of  the  native 
bear,  of  the  seal  peculiar  to  the  lake,  and  of  a  number  of  small 
mammals;  and  Mr.  Ct^ley  Amory,  jr.,  joining  a  Coast  Survey  party 
in  Alaska,  obtained  many  mammab,  including  several  caribou  and 
an  interesting  series  of  bones  of  fossil  species.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bent  in 
the  course  of  investigations  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  made 
collections  of  birds,  and  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch  and  Dr.  T.  Wayland 
Vaughan,  as  guests  on  the  Carnegie  steamer  Anton  Dokrn,  collected 
marine  invertebrates  among  the  Plin-ida  Keys,  as  did  also  Mr.  John 
B.  Henderson,  jr.,  by  means  of  dredgings  from  his  yacht  EoUs.  Mr. 
Paul  G.  Russell,  of  tbe  division  of  plants,  who  accompanied  an  ex- 
pedition of  the  Carnegie  Institution  to  tbe  West  Indies,  secured  for 
the  Museum  several  thousand  botanical  specimens. 

Tbe  division  of  mammals  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  excep- 
tionally fine  mounted  specimen  and  skeleton  of  the  rare  okapi  from 
the  Kongo  region  of  Africa.  The  principal  accessicms  of  fii^es  and 
marine  invrai«brates  were  from  explorations  by  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  consisting  mainly  of  col- 
lections that  had  been  studied  and  described.  Among  fishes  were 
the  types  of  110  new  species,  while  the  marine  invertebrates  included 
extensive  series  of  crustaceans  and  echinoderms,  besides  ascidians 
and  plankton  material  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  MoUusks  were  re- 
ceived &om  various  localities  in  North  America  and  from  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  Venezuela,  South  Australia,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Of  insects  over  37,000  specimens  were  acquired,  including 
15,000  forest  insects  from  West  Virginia,  valuable  material  from 
India  and  Great  Britain,  and  about  10,000  well-prepared  beetles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  are  intended  to  be.  uaed  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  series  of  tbe  local  fauna.  The  division 
of  plants  was  enriched  to  the  extent  of  140,000  specimens.  The  prin- 
cipal addition  consisted  of  some  80,000  specimens  of  grasses,  trans- 
ferred by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  with  12,800  speci- 
mens purchased  during  the  year  and  the  material  previously  in  the 
herbarium,  places  the  Museum  in  possession  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  collection  of  grasses  in  this  country.  Other  impor- 
tant accessions  were  the  Wooton  collection  of  10,000  plants  mostly 
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from  New  Mexico,  about  10,000  West  Indian  plants,  a  valuable  series 
from  British  Guiana,  and  the  C.  Henry  Kain  collection  of  diatoms, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  supposed  to  be  the  lat^iest  in  the 
United  States. 

The  more  important  additions  to  the  department  of  geology  were 
lllustratiTe  of  published  results  of  investigations  by  the  (Geological 
Survey,  comprising  rocks,  ores,  and  minerals  from  some  of  the 
Western  States,  and  fossils  from  the  middle  Devonian  of  New 
York,  the  early  Devonian  and  Silurian  of  Maine,  and  the  Ordovician 
of  Tennessee.  Other  noteworthy  collections  of  fossil  invertebrates 
received  were  from  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  of  the  Detroit  River 
region,  the  Silurian  of  Ohio,  and  ihe  Tertiary  ot  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  while  of  vertebrate  remains  the  accessions  included  a  large 
series  of  manmials  from  the  Fort  Union  beds  of  Montana,  many 
^nera  and  species  from  recently  uncovered  Pleistocene  cave  deposits 
in  Maryland,  and  a  small  but  interesting  series  of  bones  from  the 
Yukon  territory  containing  the  first  evidence  of  the  former  extension 
of  the  range  of  the  camel  on  this  continent  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  Geological  Survey  transmitted  a  large  collection  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  plants  from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  containing  271 
type  and  illustrated  specimens.  Large  collections  of  Cambrian  fos- 
sils were  made  by  Secretary  Walcott  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 
in  connection  with  his  geological  work  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ABT. 

The  permanent  additions  to  the  Gallery  consisted  of  12  paintings, 
10  of  which  were  gifts  and  2  bequests.  Of  the  former,  7  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  William  T.  Evans  as  contributions  to  his  notable 
collection  of  the  work  of  contemporary  American  painters  and  are 
as  foUows:  "The  Meadow  Brook,"  by  Charles  Paul  Gruppe;  "The 
Mourning  Brave,"  by  Edwin  W.  Deming;  "The  Fur  Muff,"  by 
Robert  David  Gauley;  "  Water  Lilies,"  by  Walter  Shirlaw ;  "  Castle 
Creek  Canyon,  SouUi  Dakota,"  by  Frank  De  Haven ;  and  "  Christ 
before  Pilate  **  and  "  Suffer  the  Little  Children  to  Come  unto  Me," 
by  Otto  W.  Beck,  the  last  two  being  pastels.  The  other  gifts  were 
"  Twilight  after  Rain,"  by  Norwood  H.  MacGilvary,  presented  by 
Mr.  Frederic  F.  Sherman  in  memory  of  Eloise  Lee  Sherman;  "The 
Wreck,"  by  Harrington  Fitzgerald,  donated  by  the  artist;  and  "  The 
Lace  Maker,"  after  Terburg,  contributed  by  Miss  Julia  H.  Chadwick. 
The  bequests  consisted  of  the  "  Tomb  of  '  Mahomet  the  Gentleman ' 
at  Brousaa,"  by  Hamdy  Bey,  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Hobson;  and  a 
portrait  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Albert  B.  Brackett,  United 
States  Army,  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy.  The  additions  to  the  loan  collec- 
tion comprised  18  paintings  and  2  marble  sculptures  received  from 
12  friends  of  the  Gallery. 
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ABT  TEXTILES. 

The  lace  exhibit  now  embraces  a  fairly  connected  series  both  in 
respect  to  the  varieties  of  laces  and  the  development  of  the  industry, 
and  it  also  contains  some  important  examples  which  from  their 
quality  and  rarity  form  striking  museum  pieces.  Though  smaller 
and  less  conspicuous  in  the  matter  of  display  material  than  some 
others,  it  ranks  high  among  the  museum  collections  of  the  country. 
The  work  during  the  year  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of  securing 
a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  collection  and  of  more  fully 
labeling  both  specimens  and  cases.  The  collection  at  preset  ctMisists 
chiefly  of  loans,  which  have  increased  in  ^number  from  year  to  year, 
with  the  expectation  of  soon  making  the  collection  more  permanent  in 
character. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Duplicate  specimens  to  the  number  of  about  7,300  were  distribut«d 
to  schools  and  colleges  for  teaching  purposes,  the  subjects  represented 
being  mainly  fishes,  insects,  marine  invertebrates,  rocks,  ores,  min- 
erals, and  fossils.  Some  1,500  pounds  of  material  suitable  for  Wow- 
pipe  and  assay  work  by  studraits  was  also  similarly  disposed  of. 
Over  21,000  duplicates  were  used  in  making  exchanges,  about  85 
per  cent  of  this  number  being  plants.  Two  hundred  and  six  lots  of 
specimens  were  sent  to  specialists  for  working  up  both  on  behalf 
of  the  Museum  and  in  the  interest  of  the  advancem^t  of  researches 
by,  other  institutions.  They  comprised  over  12,700  individual  speci- 
mens, besides  several  hundred  packages  of  unassorted  jnaterial, 
principally  of  animals,  plants,  and  fossils. 

The  aggregate  number  of  visitors  to  the  new  building  on  week 
days  during  the  year  was  261,636,  a  daily  average  of  836,  and  on 
Sundays  58,170,  a  daily  average  of  1,118.  The  attendance  at  the 
older  Museum  building  was  178,858,  and  at  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing 142,420,  these  figures  representing  a  daily  average  of  555  for 
the  former  and  of  455  for  the  latter.  During  inaugural  week  in 
March,  1913,  the  daily  average  for  the  new  building  was  increased 
to  5,325  persons,  the  largest  attendance  for  any. single  day  having 
been  13,236  on  March  5. 

The  publications  consisted  of  Bulletins  79  and  81  and  volumes  42 
and  43  of  the  Proceedings,  beades  105  papers  issued  in  separate 
form,  of  which  96  belonged  to  the  series  of  Proceedings  and  9  to  the 
Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium.  Thirty-five  papers  on 
Museum  subjects,  mainly  descriptive  of  new  additions  to  £he  collec- 
tions. Were  also  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions. The  number  of  copies  of  Museum  publications  distributed, 
including  earlier  issues  as  well  as  those  of  the  year,  was  about  71,600. 
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The  furnishing  of  the  library  quarters  in  the  new  building  was 
completed  early  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  and  the  transfer  of  the  books 
and  equipment  intended  to  be  kept  there  was  soon  afterwards  accom- 
plished. While  designed  primarily  to  accommodate  the  natural 
history  and  anthropological  publications,  which  comprise  the  major 
part  of  the  collection,  this  has  »lso  been  constituted  the  main  or 
central  library,  where  most  of  the  general  works  of  reference  will  be 
placed  and  where  all  publications  will  be  received  and  catalogued. 
The  library  in  the  older  building  will  hereafter  be  mainly  restricted 
to  the  subjects  of  history  and  the  arts  and  industries.  The  accessions 
of  the  year  consisted  of  1,690  books,  S,213  pamphlets,  and  159  parts 
of  volumes,  which  increased  the  total  contents  of  the  library  to 
43,692  volumes  and  72,042  unbound  papers  of  all  hinds. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  building  for  meetings  and  other 
functions  were  frequently  availed  of.  The  auditorium  and  committee 
rooms  were  used  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington,  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  Spanish-American  Atheneum,  and  for  a  course  of  lectures  under 
the  Naval  War  College  Extension.  The  annual  meeting  and  semicen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  were  held 
in  April.  Of  congresses  and  other  assemblages  which  were  accommo- 
dated wholly  or  in  part  in  the  building  were  the  Fifteenth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography;  the  Ninth  Triennial 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  American  Philolc^cal  Association,  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America,  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis;  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm-Management  Association;  the  Twen- 
tieth AJmual  Convention  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union ; 
and  a  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  the  use  of  the  auditorium  for  annual 
conferences  on  farm  management  and  meat  inspection.  Besides  simi- 
lar functions  in  connection  with  two  of  the  above  meetings,  recep- 
tions were  given  by  the  Regents  and  Secretary  to  the  members  in 
attendance  at  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry and  the  Sixth  International  Congress  for  Testing  Materials, 
and  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  the  evening 
of  March  6  Mr.  James  Wilson,  late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
tendered  a  reception  by  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  Rathbun, 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge,  U.  8.  National  Museum. 

Dr.  Chatus  D.  Walcotp, 

Secretary  of  the  Stmthsotuan  Instiiutton. 

November  12.  1913, 
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Appendix  2. 
report  on  the  bureau  of  american  ethnology. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1913,  which  have  been  conducted  by  authority  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  August  24, 1912,  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Qovenunent,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  operations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.    The  act  referred  to  contains  the  following  provision: 

American  eUmoloKr:  For  txmtlnDitig  ethnological  researches  among  the 
American  Indiana  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  Including  the  excavation  and 
preservation  of  archieologic  remains,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necesrar^  employees  and 
the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  including  paymeot  In  advance 
for  sabscriptfons.  $42,000. 

8T8TBUATIC  RBSBARCHB8. 

The  systematic  researches  were  conducted  by  the  r^ular  staff  of 
the  bureau,  consisting  of  seven  ethnologists,  and  by  other  specialists 
not  directly  connected  with  the  bureau.  These  operations  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist-in-charge,  was  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely during  the  year  with  administrative  affairs  pertaining  to  the 
bureau's  activities.  He  was  able  to  devote  some  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Bibliography  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  writings  relating 
to  the  subject  covering  so  extended  a  period  (frcan  1539  to  date)  and 
being  so  numerous  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  He  devoted  atteu- 
tion  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  the  revision  of  certain  sections  of 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  but  as  it  is  the  desire  to  revise 
this  work  completely,  with  the  aid  of  the  entire  staff  of  the  bureau  as 
well  as  of  other  specialists,  little  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  revi- 
sion has  been  made.  Mr.  Hodge  continued  to  represent  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  the  meetings  of  the  United  States  Board  on 
Geographic  Names,  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  on  the 
Smithsonian  advisory  committee  on  printing  and  publication. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  the  summer  months  and 
part  of  the  autumn  of  1912  in  correcting  the  proofs  of  his  monograph 
on  Casa  Grande  and  of  his  report  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Upper 
Verde  River  and  Walnut  Cireek  Valleys,  Arizona,  both  of  which 
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appear  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  the  bureau,  and  in 
completing  the  draft  of  a  memoir  devoted  to  the  Symbolic  Designs 
(m  Hopi  Pottery,  which  it  is  designed  to  publish  with  numerous  illus- 
tntions.  The  remainder  of  the  autumn  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Fewkes 
IB  gathering  material  for  an  eventual  memoir  on  the  Culture  History 
of  the  Aborigines  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  these  data  being  derived 
cJiiefly  from  a  study  of  the  early  literature  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
rich  West  Indian  coUections  from  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the 
H^e  Museum  of  Xew  York  City.  Preparatory  to  the  publication  of 
the  final  results.  Dr.  Fewkra,  with  the  generous  permission  of  George 
G.  Heye,  Esq.,  selected  with  entire  freedom  the  oecesaary  objects  for 
illastration,  and  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  about  200  drawings 
of  the  archeological  objects  in  this  important  collection  had  been 
finished. 

In  October,  1912,  Dr.  Fewkes  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  tmder  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  bureau  and  the  Heye  Museum,  the  special  object 
in  view  being  the  gathering  of  new  archeological  data  through  the 
excavation  of  village  sites  and  refuse-heaps  and  the  examinatitm  of 
local  collections  in  the  islands.  Dr.  Fewkes  visited  Trinidad,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Balliceaux;  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Santa 
Cniz,  and  other  islajids,  excavating  shell-heaps  in  Trinidad  and  Bal- 
liceaux,  and  making  archeological  studies  in  other  isles.  The  results 
of  the  investigations  in  Trinidad  proved  to  be  especially  important, 
owing  to  the  light  w))ich  they  shed  on  the  material  culture  of  the 
former  aborigines  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  Soutii  America. 

Extensive  excavations  were  made  in  a  large  shell-heap,  known  as 
Tchip-Tchip  Hill,  on  the  shore  of  Erin  Bay  in  the  Cedros  district. 
This  midden  is  historic,  for  it  was  in  Erin  Bay  that  Columbus 
anchored  on  his  third  voyage,  sending  men  ashore  to  fill  their  casks 
at  the  spring  or  stream  near  this  Indian  mound.  Tchip-Tchip  Hill 
is  now  covered  with  buildings  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  conduct  excavations  only  at  its  periphery ;  neveriheless  the 
diggings  yielded  a  rich  and  unique  collection  that  well  illustrates  the 
cnlture  of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Trinidad.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  several  fine  unbroken  pottery  vessels  with  painted  decoration, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  well-made  effigy  heads  of  clay,  in  addition 
to  effigy  jars  and  many  broken  decorated  bowls.  There  were  also 
obtained  from  the  Erin  Bay  midden  several  stone  hatchets  charac- 
teristic of  Trinidad  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  South  America,  a  few 
shell  and  bone  gorgets,  and  other  artifacts  illustrating  the  activities 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  as  a  whole 
the  objects  here  found  resemble  those  that  have  been  taken  from  shell- 
heaps  on  the  Venezuela  coast  and  from  the  Pomeroon  district  of 
British  Guiana  more  closely  than  they  resemble  re)ated  specimens 
from  the  other  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Several  other  middens 
17488*— an  1918 1 
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were  examined  in  Trinidad,  the  most  representative  of  which  ii  situ- 
ated near  Son  Jose,  the  old  Spanish  capital.  Promisiag  shell-heaps 
were  discovered  also  at  Mayaro  Bay  on  the  eastern  coast. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  West  Indian  field  work 
by  Dr.  Fewkes  was  a  determination  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  certain  types  of  artifacts  and  a  comparison  of  the  prehistoric  cul- 
ture areas  in  the  so-called  Carib  Islands.  Evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  sedentary  culture  on  these  islands  preceding  that  of  the  Carib 
was  obtained,  showing  it  to  have  distantly  resembled  that  of  Porto 
Bico;  thb  culture,  however,  was  not  uniform.  Dr.  Fewkes  also  found 
that  there  were  b  number  of  subcultures  in  these  islands.  In  pre- 
historic time  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  it  was  determined,  were  some- 
what similar  culturally,  just  as  they  are  similar  geologically  and  bio- 
Ic^cally,  to  northern  South  America.  In  Dr.  Fewkes's  opinion  per- 
haps nowhere  is  the  effect  of  environment  on  human  culture  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Grenada  to 
Guadeloupe,  which  were  inhabited,  when  discovered,  by  Carib,  some 
of  whose  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vin- 
cent. The  earlier  or  pre-Carib  people  were  culturally  distinct  from 
those  of  Trinidad  in  the  south,  St.  Kitts  in  the  north,  and  Barbados 
in  the  east.  The  stone  implements  of  the  area  are  characteristic  and 
the  prehistoric  pottery  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  that  of  tbe 
islands  beyond  the  limits  named. 

A  large  number  of  shell-heaps  on  St  Yinqent  were  visited  and 
studies  made  of  localities  in  that  island  in  which  caches  of  stone 
implements  have  been  found.  Six  groups  of  petroglyphs  were  ex- 
amined, even  some  of  the  best  known  of  which  have  never  been  de- 
scribed. Special  effort  was  made  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  origin  of  certain  problematical  objects  of  tufaceous  stone  in  the 
Heye  Museum,  said  to  have  been  collected  &om  beneath  the  lava  beds 
CD  the  flank  of  the  Soufrifere. 

Dr.  Fewkes  visited  the  locality  on  the  island  of  Balliceaux  where 
the  Carib  of  St.  Vincent  were  settled  after  the  Carib  wars  and  be- 
fore they  were  deported  to  Roatan  on  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Ex- 
tensive excavations  were  made  at  the  site  of  their  former  settlemeat 
at  Banana  Bay,  where  there  is  now  a  midden  overgrown  with  t^ush. 
Here  much  pottery,  as  well  as  several  human  skeletons  and  some 
shells  and  animal  bones,  were  found. 

The  mixed-blood  sur>-ivors  of  the  St.  Vincent  Carib  who  once  lived 
at  Morne  Bond,  near  the  Soufri^re,  but  who  are  now  settled  at 
Campden  Park  near  Kingstown,  were  visited.  These  still  retain  some 
of  their  old  customs,  as  making  cassava  from  the  poisonous  roots  of 
the  manihot,  and  preserve  a  few  words  of  their  native  tongue.  A 
brief  vocabulary  was  obtained,  but  Carib  is  no  longer  habitually 
spoken  in  St.  Vincent 
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The  fertile  island  of  St  Kitts  and  Uie  nei^boring  Nevis  were 
fotmd  to  be  particularly  instructive  archeologically.  Both  have  sev- 
eral extensive  middens  and  well-preserved  pictographs,  the  former 
having  yielded  many  artifacts  that  illustrate  the  material  culture 
of  its  pre-Carib  inhabitants.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  ConneU 
his  large  collection,  which  adequately  illustrates  the  culture  of  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Fewkes  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  and  he  was  permitted  to  make  drawings  of  the  more 
tjrpical  objects,  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  which  is  a  sculptured 
torso  f  rwn  Nevis. 

In  Barbados  Dr.  Fewkes  examined  the  midden  at  Indian  River, 
on  the  west  coast,  from  which  site  the  important  Taylor  archeological 
collection  was  gathered.  Several  other  middens  were  \-isited  on  the 
lee  coast  from  Bridgetown  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  where 
a  marly  hill  strewn  with  potsherds  was  observed.  He  also  examined 
the  so-called  "  Indian  excavations  "  at  Freshwater  Bay  and  others 
at  Indian  River,  and  visited  several  cave  shelters  on  the  island.  The 
m<^t  noteworthy  of  these  caves  are  situated  at  Mount  Gilboa  and 
in  the  Scotland  district,  St  Lucy  Parish.  To  one  of  these,  known 
as  the  "  Indian  Castle,"  described  in  1760  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes, 
who  claims  to  have  found  therein  an  idol  and  other  undoubted 
Indian  objects.  Dr.  Fewkes  devoted  much  attention.  The  gulches 
so  characteristic  of  Barbados  were  favorite  resorts  of  the  aborigines, 
and,  judging  by  the  artifacts,  furnished  cave  shelters  for  them. 
Although  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  considerable  prehistoric  aboriginal  population  in  Barbados, 
whose  culture  was  influenced  largely  by  the  character  of  the  material 
from  which  their  artifacts  were  made,  most  of  them  being  fashioned 
from  shell  instead  of  stone,  a  characteristic  seemingly  constituting 
this  island  a  special  culture  area. 

A  collection  of  stone  implements,  including  celts,  axes,  and  other 
objects,  was  gathered  at  Santa  Cruz.  Several  local  collections  of 
archeological  objects  were  examined,  and  the  large  midden  at  the 
mouth  of  Salt  River  was  visited.  The  prehistoric  objects  obtained 
on  this  island  and  from  St.  Thomas  resemble  those  from  Porto  Rico. 

Although  the  Carih  inhabitants  of  the  Lei^ser  Antilles  are  no 
longer  of  pure  blood,  and  their  language  is. known  to  only  a  few 
persons  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  and  to  these  but  imperfectly, 
it  was  found  that  the  negroes,  who  form  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  insular  population,  retain  in  modified  form  some  traces  of  the 
material  culture  of  the  Indians.  Cassava  is  the  chief  food  of  many 
of  the  people,  and  the  method  of  its  preparation  has  been  little 
changed  since  aboriginal  times.  Cocoa  is  ground  on  a  stone  and 
made  into  cylindrical  rolls  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians  in  early  times.    The  basketry  made  in  Do- 
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minica  was  found  to  be  the  same  in  style  and  materials  as  is  de- 
scribed by  the  early  missionaries  to  the  Carib ;  while  the  negroes  of 
Nevis  manufacture  pottery  of  the  same  form  and  omament  and 
bum  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  found  in  the  middoiB  of  St. 
Kitts.  In  working  their  spells,  the  obia  men  commonly  sprlnkk 
sbme  objects  with  the  blood  of  a  goat,  and  the  common  people  re- 
gard petn^lypha  as  "jumbies,"  or  bugaboos.  A  great  number  of 
folk  tales  of  a  mixed  aboriginal  and  negro  type  are  still  recounted 
in  the  cabins  of  the  lowly,  where  Carib  names  for  animals,  plants, 
and  places  are  household  words. 

On  his  return  to  Washington  Dr.  Fewkes  undertook  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  his  archeolo^^cal  researches  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
considerable  progress  therein  had  been  made  by  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  James  Mooney,  ethnologist,  was  occupied  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  the  investigaticm  of  Indian  population,  which 
has  engaged  his  attention  for  a  considerable  time.  This  research 
covers  the  whole  period  from  the  first  occupancy  of  the  country  by 
-  white  people  to  the  present  time,  and  includes  the  entire  territory  from 
the  Rio  Qrande  to  the  Arctic.  To  make  possible  systematic  treat- 
ment  the  area  covered  has  been  mapped  into  about  25  secticois,  each 
of  which  constitutes  approximately  a  single  geographical  and  his- 
torical unit  for  separate  treatment,  although  numerous  migratirais 
and  removals,  and  the  frequent  formation  of  new  combinations,  neces- 
sitate a  constant  overlapping  of  the  work  of  the  sections.  Several  of 
the  eastern  areas  have  been  completed  and  more  or  less  progress  has 
been  made  with  each  of  the  others.  More  recently  Mr.  Mooney  has 
concentrated  attention  on  Alaska  and  western  Canada,  for  the  Arctic 
parts  of  which  Mr.  Vilhjilmur  Stefansson  and  Dr.  Waldemar 
Jochelson  have  generously  furnished  new  and  valuable  data.  In 
this  memmr  the  plan  is  to  include  chapters  on  notable  epidemics,  vital 
statistics,  and  race  admixture,  and  the  work  is  intended  to  appear  as 
a  monograph  on  the  subject. 

On  June  18,  1913,  Mr.  Mooney  proceeded  to  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
Indians  in  North  Carolina  to  continue  his  investigations  of  the  med- 
ical and  religious  ritual  of  that  tribe,  commenced  s  number  of  years 
ago,  as  it  was  deemed  wise  to  finish  this  part  of  his  Cherokee  studie: 
as  soon  as  practicable  by  reason  of  the  changes  that  are  so  rapidly 
taking  place  among  this  people.  Mr.  Mooney  was  still  in  the  field 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  continued,  both  in  the  field  and 
at  the  office,  his  studies  of  the  Indians  formerly  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  southern  States.  He  spent  the  month  of  November, 
1912,  with  the  Alabama  and  Koasati  Indians  in  Polk  County,  Tex., 
where  he  recorded  250  pages  of  texts  in  the  dialects  spoken  by  these 
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two  tribes,  corrected  several  texts  obtained  on  earlier  expeditions, 
and  added  materially  to  his  general  ethnological  information  regard- 
ing them.  In  December  Dr.  Swanton  proceeded  to  Oklahoma,  where 
he  obtained  about  50  pages  of  text  in  Hitchiti,  a  language  now  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  persons  among  the  Creek  Indians,  and  collected  a 
few  notes  regarding  the  Choctaw. 

Before  his  departure  from  Washington  and  after  his  return  Dr. 
Swanton  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  collecting  information 
concerning  the  Southern  tribes  from  early  Spanish,  French,  and 
^English  authorities.  Considerable  attention  was  also  devoted  to 
reading  the  proofs  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington's  Choctaw  Dictionary, 
now  in  process  of  printing,  in  which  labor  be  was  efficiently  aided 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Halbert,  of  the  Alabama  State  department  of  archives 
and  history.  Dr.  Swanton  also  commenced  a  general  grammatical 
study  of  the  languages  of  the  Muskhogean  stock,  particularly  Ala- 
bama, Hitchiti,  and  Choctaw,  and  in  order  to  further  this  work  he 
was  subsequently  engaged  in  making  a  preliminary  stem  catalogue 
of  Creek  froin  the  material  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Gatschet,  similar 
to  the  catalogue  already  prepared  for  Hitchiti,  Alabama,  and 
Natchez.  He  began  also  the  preparation  of  a  card  catalogue  of  words 
in  Timucua,  the  ancient  extinct  language  of  Florida,  taken  from  the 
grammar  and  catechisms  of  Father  Pareja.  In  May,  Dr.  Swanton 
visited  New  York  in  order  to  examine  rare  Timucua  works  in  the 
Buckingham  Smith  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  this  socie^  and  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  arrangements  have  been  made  for  furnishing  photostat 
copies  of  these  rare  and  important  books,  and  the  reproductions  were 
in  preparation  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  connection  with  the  researches  of  Dr.  Swanton,  it  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  he  was  awarded  last  spring  the  second  Loubat  prize  in 
recognition  of  his  two  publications — "  Tlingit  Myths  and  Texts  "  and 
**  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjacent  Coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  " — both  issued  by  the  bureau. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  devoted  her  time  to  the  con- 
cluaon  of  her  researches  among  the  Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  to  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  that  interesting  and  conserva- 
tive people.  A  preliminary  table  of  contents  of  the  proposed  memoir 
indicates  that  her  studies  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Tewa  will 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  published  results  of  her  investigations  of 
the  Sia  and  the  Zuni  tribe  of  the  same  State.  As  at  present  outlined, 
the  work,  which  will  soon  be  completed,  will  contain  six  sections,  deal- 
ing with  the  following  subjects,  respectively :  Philosophy,  anthropic 
worship  and  ritual,  zoic  worship,  social  customs,  material  culture,  and 
history. 
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Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  ethnologist,  continued  his  studies  among 
the  Algonquian  tribes.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1912,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Fox  Indians,  at  Tama,  Iowa,  from  whom  a  large  additional 
body  of  mythological  material  was  obtained;  this,  in  connection  with 
the  myths  and  legends  in  the  form  of  texts  gathered  during  the 
previous  season,  approximates  7,000  pages.  When  the  translatioD 
of  this  material  shall  have  been  finished  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
exhaustive  collections  of  mythology  of  any  Indian  tribe.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  these  myths  and  tales  differ  essentially  in  style  from 
those  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Jones  {scarcely  any  of  whose 
material  has  been  duplicated  by  Dr.  Michelson),  a  fact  that  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  recording  such  material  in  the  aboriginal  tongue. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  myths  and  tales  collected  are  also  important 
in  the  light  they  shed  on  the  dissemination  of  myths.  Study  of  the 
social  and  ceremonial  organisation  of  the  Foz  Indians  was  likewise 
continued,  and  especially  full  notes  were  obtained  on  their  ReligiOD 
dance.  Many  of  the  songs  of  one  -of  the  drums  were  recorded  on  a 
dictaphone  and  several  photographs  of  the  native  ball  game  were 
secured. 

Dr.  Michelson  next  proceeded  to  Haskell  Institute,  the  nonreserva- 
tion  Indian  school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
notes  on  Atsina  (Gros  Ventre)  and  several  other  Algonquian  lan- 
guages, tile  results  of  which  show  definitely  that  Atsina  shares  with 
Arapaho  all  the  deviations  from  normal  Algonquian,  and  that  Pota- 
watomi  is  further  removed  from  Ojibwa,  Ottawa,  and  Algonkin 
than  any  one  of  these  is  from  the  others. 

Dr.  Michelson  next  visited  the  Munsee,  in  Kansas,  but  found  that, 
unfortunately,  little  is  now  available  in  the  way  of  information 
except  as  to  their  language,  which  is  still  spoken  by  about  half  a 
dozen  individuals,  though  none  employ  it  habitually. 

The  Delawares  of  Oklahoma  were  next,  visited.  Dr.  Michelson  find- 
ing that  their  aboriginal  customs  are  still  retained  to  a  large  extent 
Extended  observations  were  made  on  several  dances,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  on  the  social  organization.  From  a  study  of  the  Delaware 
language,  together  with  the  Munsee  dialect  of  Kansas,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, as  had  previously  been  surmised,  that  the  Delaware  language 
of  the  early  Moravian  missionary  Zeisberger  represents  no  sin^e 
dialect  but  a  medley  of  several  dialects. 

On  his  way  to  Washington  Dr.  Michelson  stopped  again  at  Tama 
to  obtain  additional  notes  on  the  Fox  Indians;  at  the  same  time  be 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  acquirement  of  certain  sacred  packs 
for  the  National  Museum.  He  also  visited  Chicago  and  'New  Ywk 
for  the  purpose  of  making  comparative  observations  on  the  material 
culture  of  the  Fox  tribe,  based  on  collections  in  the  museums  of  those 
cities. 
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On  his  atrivsl  in  Washington,  at  the  close  of  December,  Dr. 
Hichelson  undertook  the  trtm^ation  and  study  of  some  of  the  Fox 
myths;  the  results  indicate  that  very  great  firmness  in  the  word  unit 
in  Algonquian  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the  classification 
of  stems  must  be  revised.  Dr.  Michelson  also  brought  to  conclusion 
his  translation  of  the  Kickapoo  myths  and  tales  collected  by  the  late 
Dr.  Jones,  to  which  were  added  notes  on  Kickapoo  graomiar  and 
comparative  notee  on  the  myths  and  tales,  the  whole  making  some- 
what more  than  800  pages. 

Through  correspondence  Dr.  Michelson  succeeded  in  arranging 
for  the  acquirement  of  other  sacred  packs  of  the  Fox  Indians,  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  N'ational  Museum.  He  also  aided  in 
furnishing  informati(m  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  various  corre- 
spondents, and  from  time  to  time  supplied  data  for  incorporation  in 
a  new  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  it  seemed  that  Uie  Siouan 
and  *Muskhogeaii  languages  resembled  each  other  morpholo^cally. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the 
Catawba,  one  of  the  ^ouan  tongues,  should  be  restudied,  and  ac- 
cordingly, toward  the  close  of  May,  1913,  Dr.  Michelson  proceeded 
to  South  Carohna,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Catawba  tribe  still 
re^dcL  Unfortunately,  it  was  found  that  the  language  is  all  but 
extinct,  not  even  half  a  dozen  persms  being  able  to  recaU  phrases, 
althou^  isolated  words  can  still  be  had  in  goodly  number.  Owing 
to  this  paucity  of  text  material  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  grammar 
of  Catawba  will  ever  be  completely  elucidated,  and  as  no  compara- 
tive study  with  other  Siouan  dialects  has  yet  been  made,  it  is  not 
practicable  at  present  to  say  with  which  Siouan  group  the  language 
is  most  closely  associated.  A  considerable  number  of  native  songs 
are  still  remembered  by  the  surviving  Catawba,  nearly  aU  of  which 
Dr.  Michelson  succeeded  in  rectnrding  by  dictaphone. 

Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist,  was  occupied  during  the  year  in 
translating  unedited  Seneca  texts  of  myths  which  were  collected  by 
himself  in  1896  and  at  other  times  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
in  western  New  York  and  on  the  Grand  Biver  Reservation  in  Ontario, 
Canada.  These  myths,  legends,  and  tales  number  13  in  all.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Hewitt  undertook  the  editing  of  two  Seneca  texts — "  The 
Legend  of  S'h8gowe"not'h4',  or  The  Spirit  of  the  Tides,"  and  "  The 
Tale  of  Doa'dan^gS"'  and  Hotkwi8dadeg6''"&' " — recorded  by  him- 
self in  the  form  of  field  notes  in  1896  and  aggregating  95  typewritten 
pages.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  about  one-third  of  this  work 
was  completed.  To  these  texts  interlinear  translations  are  to  be  added 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  grammatic  study  of  the  Seneca 
tongue. 
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Mr.  Hewitt  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  collection  and  prepftra- 
tion  of  data  for  ansvers  to  correspondents  of  the  bureao,  eepecially 
with  reference  to  the  Iroquoian  and  Algonquian  tribes. 

Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  continued  his  investigatioiiB 
of  the  ethnology  of  the  Osage  Indians,  giving  particular  attoitioD  to 
their  rituals  and  accompanying  songs.  He  was  enaUed  to  raccmi  on 
the  dictaphone  the  songs  and  fragments  of  the  rituals  belonging 
to  the  Wazobe  degree  of  the  No"'ho'zhi*ga  rites,  of  which,  as  noted  in 
the  last  annual  report,  be  has  been  making  a  special  study.  These 
rituals  have  been  transcribed  and,  with  the  84  songs  that  have  been 
transcribed  in  musical  notation  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  comprise 
66  typewritten  pages. 

Mr.  La  Flesche  has  also  been  able  to  rectHrd  the  No^'zhi'sho",  or 
Fasting  degree,  of  the  Puma  and  Black  Bear  geotes.  These  two 
organizations  are  closely  related ;  they  not  only  use  in  common  the 
songs  and  rituals  of  the  No°'ho^hi°ga  rites,  but  they  evoi  go  to  the 
extent  of  exchanging  gentile  personal  names  as  full  recc^nition 
of  their  relationship.  The  No^'zhi'zho"  degree  employs  12  rituals 
and  numerous  songs,  of  which  latter  81  have  bben  recorded.  l^Mee 
songs  are  divided  into  two  great  groups,  the  first  of  which  is  known  as 
"  The  Seven  Songs,"  having  16  sets,  and  the  second,  ^  The  ^x  Songs," 
having  IT  sets.  The  Osage  texts  of  these  rituals  and  songs  cover  207 
pages,  about  three-fourths  of  which  have  been  finally  typewritten. 
The  81  songs  'have  been  transcribed  in  musical  notation  by  Miss 
Fletcher,  while  the  translation  of  the  rituals  and  the  words  of  the 
songs  is  in  progress. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  Mr.  La  Flesche  was  fortunate  in  securiDg 
in  full  the  Ni'k'i  degree  of  these  intricate  Osage  rites.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  only  the  beginning  of  this  degree,  but  his  in- 
formant was  finally  induced  to  recite  it  in  its  entire^,  comprising 
1,542  linea  The  real  title  of  this  degree  is  Ni'k'i  No'kV, "  The  Hear- 
ing of  the  Words  of  the  People."  In  it  the  genesis  of  the  tribe  is 
given  in  a  story  made  up  of  myth,  legend,  and  symbolism,  the  whole 
being  clearly  devised  to  keep  the  people  ever  mindful  of  the  necessi^ 
of  an  orderly  and  authoritative  conduct  of  war.  It  goes  to  show  that 
the  principle  of  war  was  early  recognized  by  the  Osage  as  the  sorest 
means  by  which  not  only  tribal  and  individual  life  might  be  safe- 
guarded against  strange  and  hostile  tribes,  but  also  as  the  means  by 
which  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  game  and  other  natural  products  of 
their  environment  might  be  wtm.  It  is  to  this  coveted  tranquillity 
that  the  closing  lines  of  many  of  the  rituals  refer,  invariably  likening 
it  to  a  "  serene  day."  This  degree  employs  ritual  almost  entirely, 
there  being  only  10  songs.  The  native  ritual  comprises  57  type- 
written pages,  of  which  a  large  part  has  been  translated. 
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In  the  spring  of  1913  Mr.  La  Fleeche  obtained  the  Bush  Mat  Weav- 
ing degree  of  the  Piuna  and  Black  Bear  gentee.  Only  the  "  Seven 
Songs"  spoken  of  before,  with  various  ceremonial  forms,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  degree,  the  "  Six  Songs  "  being  entirely  omitted.  The 
distinguishing  features  are  the  ceremonial  weaving  of  the  rush  mat 
for  the  sacred  case  in  which  were  enshrined  the  bird  and  other  sacred 
objects,  the  renewal  of  all  the  articles  that  make  up  the  sacred 
bundle,  and  the  ceremonial  stitching  of  the  .ends  of  the  case.  In  some 
respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  d^rees  of  the  Osage 
that  Mr.  La  Flesche  has  yet  observed^  since  in  its  performance  there 
are  used  70  brass  kettles,  70  red-handled  knives,  and  70  awls  in  mak- 
ing the  various  ari^icles,  aU  of  which  the  votary  is  obliged  to  furnish, 
together  with  other  expensive  articles  that  constitute  the  fees  of  the 
initiator  and  other  officiating  No"'ho''zhi°ga,  as  also  70  pieces  of  (dioice 
jelled  meat  for  distribution  among  the  members  attending  the  initia- 
tion. Three  rituals  not  used  in  the  other  degrees  are  employed  in 
this,  namely,  the  Green  Rush  ritual,  the  Bark  ritual,  and  the  Stitch- 
ing and  Cutting  ritual.  There  are  61  pages  of  Osage  text,  about  half 
of  which  have  been  transcribed. 

Mr.  La  Plesche  also  obtained  the  rituals  and  songs  of  tlie  Washabe 
Athi",  "The  Carrying  of  a  Dark  Object,"  with  full  description  of 
the  various  processdons  and  ceremonial  forms.  This  is  a  war  cere- 
mony, which,  although  not  counted  as  a  degree,  is  a  rite  to  which 
the  seven  degrees  lead.  The  name  of  this  ceremony  is  derived  from 
the  war  insignia,  which  is  the  charcoal  ceremonially  prepared  from 
certain  sacred  trees,  and  which  symbolizes  the  black  marks  denoting 
the  birds  and  animals  used  to  ^pify  strength,  courage,  and  fleetness. 
Mr,  La  Flesche's  Osage  informant  regards  this  as  the  final  act  of 
the  seven  degrees.  The  Osage  text  comprises  90  pages,  nearly  Mie- 
half  of  which  has  been  transcribed,  together  with  36  songs,  which 
have  been  transcribed  by  Miss  Fletcher,  and  7  diagrams. 

Mr.  La  Flesche  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  sacred  bundle 
of  the  Deer  gens  and  the  reed-whistle  bundle  of  the  Wind  gens;  the 
contents  of  the  latter  are  of  exceptional  interest.  Mrs.  Brx^hige, 
one  of  the  ceremonial  weavers  of  the  Osage,  at  considerable  sacrifice 
to  herself,  presented  Mr.  La  Flesche  two  sacred  looms,  one  of  which 
is  used  in  weaving  the  buffalo-hair  case,  and  the  other  in  weaving 
the  rash  case  for  the  sacred  bird.  These  packs,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  ceremonially  made  burden  straps  which  Mr.  La  Flesche  col- 
lected, have  been  placed  in  the  National  Museum, 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  honorary  philologist,  continued  the  preparation  of 
the  material  for  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages.  As 
stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  manuscript  of  the  grammar  of 
the  Chukchee  language,  to  appear  in  Part  2  of  this  handbook,  was 
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c(»np]et«d  and  in  its  final  fOTm  was  discussed  with  the  author,  Mr. 
Waldemar  Bogoras,  during  the  visit  of  Dr.  Boas  to  Berliu  in  the 
summer  of  1912.  The  results  of  these  discussions  were  embodied  in 
the  work,  the  manuscript  was  delivered,  and  the  typesetting  onn- 
menced.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Boas  studied  the  Korjak  texts  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Bogoras,  published  in  accordance  with  the  plan  pre- 
viously outlined,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  and  the  indispensable  references  were  embodied  in  the  gram- 
matical sketch. 

The  Cooe  grammar  by  Dr.  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg  was  cnnpleted,  so 
far  as  the  work  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Boas,  is  concerned,  the  page  proofs 
having  been  finally  revised. 

The  manuscript  for  the  Siuslaw  grammar,  also  by  Dr.  Frachten- 
berg, was  submitted  and  the  editing  considerably  advanced;  this 
will  be  c(»npleted  as  soon  as  the  entire  series  of  Siuslaw  texts  are  in 
print,  a  work  that  has  been  undertaken  under  Dr.  Boas's  editorship 
by  Columbia  University.  All  the  collected  texts  are  now  in  type, 
so  that  examples  can  be  added  to  the  manuscript  of  the  grammar. 

Dr.  Frachtenberg  remained  in  Sitetz,  Oreg.,  throughout  the  year 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  on  the  spot  the  materials  on  the  Oregon 
languages.  He  was  engaged  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  Alsea 
material  for  Part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  Languages,  and  in  preparing 
for  the  discussion  of  his  Molala  linguistics.  The  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  Calapooya  may  make  it  necessary,  however,  to  complete  the 
field  work  on  the  language  of  this  people  before  closing  the  work 
on  the  other  manuscripts,  even  though  this  procedure  may  entail  delay 
in  the  printing  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Clark  University,  who  has 
undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  of  the  Kutenai  language, 
expects  to  deliver  his  manuscript  early  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
printing  of  this  sketch  must  necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  text 
material  is  available  in  print. 

Miss  Haessler  continued  her  preparations  for  a  careful  revisicMi  of 
the  Dakota  Dictionary  by  Riggs,  a  work  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  need  of  greater  precision  in  phonetics  and  translation,  as  well 
as  of  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  material.  Miss  Haessler 
expects  to  ccanplete  all  the  preliminary  work  by  the  summer  of  1914, 
so  that,  should  facilities  be  available,  she  wiU  then  be  able  to  under- 
take the  required  field  work. 

Miss  Frances  Densmore  continued  her  studies  in  Indian  music, 
devoting  special  attention  to  that  of  the  Sioux,  and  during  the  year 
submitted  three  papers,  comprising  252  pages  of  manuscript,  original 
phonographic  records  and  musical  transcription  of  107  songs,  and  23 
original  phot(^raphic  iUu3trati(»is.    Three  subjects  have  been  ex- 
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haustively  studied  and  a  fourth  is  represented  in  such  manner  that 
the  results  may  be  regarded  as  ready  for  publication.  The  three 
principal  subjects  are :  The  sacred  stones,  dreams  about  animals,  and 
the  buffalo  hunt.  The  fourth  subject  referred  to  relates  to  the  war- 
path and  is  represented  by  about  20  songs,  but  it  awaits  further  study 
of  the  military  societies.  A  special  group  of  songs  consists  of  those 
which  have  been  composed  and  sung  by  the  Sioux  in  honor  of  Miss 
Densmore. 

A  study  of  the  mofflc  of  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  at  Fort  Berthold, 
N.  Dak.,  was  made  by  Miss  Densmore  in  the  summer  of  1912,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  consist  of  a  manuscript  of  about  50 
pages,  with  transcriptions  of  40  songs. 

Miss  Densmore  also  read  the  proofe  of  Bulletin  53  (Chippewa 
Music — II),  which  is  now  in  press.  - 

Mr.  W,  H.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  the  department  of  anthro- 
pology of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  continued  the  prep- 
aratitm  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Archeology  for  publication 
by  the  bureau,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  available  for  the  purpose 
permitted.  Aside  from  the  preparation  of  the  text  and  illustra- 
tions for  parts  1  and  2  of  this  handbook,  Mr.  Holmes  made  field 
observations  among  the  ancient  mica  mines  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina and  among  mounds  and  village  sites  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  He  also  visited  a  number  of  museums  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  collections  of  archeological  material,  among  them 
being  the  museums  of  Bostwi,  Andover,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Columbus,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Madison,  Davenport,  and  St, 
Louis. 

Mr.  D,  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  made  good  prc^ess  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Remains  East  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
manuscript  material  for  which,  recorded  on  cards,  now  approximates 
160,000  worda  The  collated  material  has  been  derived  from  (1)  replies 
to  circular  letters  addressed  to  county  clerks  in  all  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  (2)  communications  from  various  societies  and  indi- 
viduals, and  (3)  publications  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  American 
antiquities.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  there  are  very  few  areas 
not  covered  by  the  material  already  in  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that 
through  the  systematic  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bushnell  is  prosecuting 
the  work  the  handbook  will  be  as  complete  as  it  is  practicable  to  make 
it  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  publication. 

llie  investigations  conducted  jointly  in  1910  and  19ll  by  the  bu- 
reau and  the  School  of  American  Arclueology  have  borne  additional 
fruit.  An  extended  memoir  on  the  Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa 
Indians,  by  J.  P.  Harrington,  was  received  and  will  appear  as  the 
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^  accompanying  paper "  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  now 
in  press.  Three  bulletins,  namely,  (No.  M)  The  Physiography  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New  Mexico,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo  Culture, 
by  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Junius  Henderson,  and  W.  W.  Bobbins;  (No. 
55)  The  Ethoobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  Barbara  W.  Freire- 
Marreco,  W.  W.  Robbins,  and  J.  P.  Harrington;  and  (No.  56)  The 
Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  Junius  Henderson  and  J.  P. 
Harrington,  were  also  presented  as  a  part  of  the  results  of  the  joint 
expeditions  and  are  either  published  or  in  process  of  printing.  Mr. 
Harrington  also  made  progress  in  the  preparation  of  his  report 
on  the  Mohave  Indiana,  and  Miss  Freire-Marreco  is  expected  to 
submit  shortly  an  extended  paper  on  the  Yavapai  tribe.  There  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  in  this  connectimi  another  memtMr,  namely, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs,  by  Sylvanus 
G.  Morley;  while  not  a  direct  product  of  the  joint  work  of  the 
bureau  and  the  school,  this  is  in  a  measure  an  outgrowth  of  it.  The 
manuscript,  together  with  the  accompanying  illustrations,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  bureau,  bat  is  now  temporarily  in  the  author's  hands 
for  slight  revision. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
through  which  additional  popular  interest  in  our  aborigines  has  been 
aroused,  it  has  been  the  desire  to  ma^  a  beginning  toward  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  series  of  handbot^  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  the  re- 
spective States.  Hie  opportimity  was  fortunately  presented  toward 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  the  bureau  was  enabled  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  Dr.  A,  L.  Eroeber,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  imdertake  the  preparation  of  the  initial  volume 
of  the  series,  to  be  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  California.  It  is  planned 
to  present  the  material  in  each  volume  in  as  popular  a  form  as  prac- 
ticable, in  order  that  it  may  be  made  of  the  greatest  use  to  sdiools, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  means  may  be  soon  available  to  make  pos- 
sible the  extension  of  the  series  to  other  States. 

Under  a  small  allotment  from  the  bureau,  Mr.  James  Murie  ochi- 
tinued  his  studies  of  Pawnee  ceremonies.  He  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  medicine  rites,  and  on  June  13, 1913,  submitted  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ritual  pertaining  to  the  **  Purification  of  ihe  Buffalo 
Skull ". 

The  transcripticni  of  the  manuscript  French-Miami  IMctionary  in 
the  John  Carter  Brown  I^t»'ary  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  directed  in  previous  reports,  was  finished  by  Miss 
Margaret  Bingham  StillweN,  who  submitted  the  last  pages  of  the 
vocabulary  (which  number  1,120  in  all)  early  in  January,  1913.  . 
The  bureau  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  George  Parker  Winsbip, 
librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  for  bis  generous  co- 
operation in  placing  this  valued  document  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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bureau  and  to  Miss  StUlwell  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  this 
difficult  toak  was  acc<HDplished. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Dunn,  of  Indian- 
apolis, in  whose  hands  the  French-Miami  Dictionary  was  placed  for 
study,  commenced  the  annotation  of  the  transcription  and  the  addi- 
tion of  English  equivalents.  This  necessitated  a  journey  to  Okla- 
homa, where  Mr.  Dunn  enlisted  the  services  of  a  Miami  Indian  as 
fln  interpreter.  The  result  of  these  studies  consists  of  (a)  the 
French-Miami-English  Dictionary,  from  Ahhtmer  to  Cajeuxf  (b) 
The  History  of  Genesis,  Chapter  I,  being  Peoria  text  with  Miami- 
English  translation;  (c)  English-Miami  Dictionary,  from  Abandon 
to  Aim;  (4)  Wissakatcakwa  Stories,  recorded  in  Peoria  by  the  late 
Dr.  Gatsdket,  for  which  Mr.  Dunn  has  made  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation. 

The  compilaticm  of  the  List  of  Works  Relating  to  Hawaii  was 
ccmtinued  by  Prof.  Howard  M  Ballou,  of  the  College  of  Hawaii, 
who  from  time  to  time  has  submitted  additicnal  titles.  The  record- 
ing of  the  material  by  more  than  one  person  necessarily  resulted  in 
more  or  less  inconsistency  in  form;  ccHisequently  the  manuscript, 
^phich  consists  of  many  thousands  of  cards,  has  been  in  need  of  edi- 
torial revision  in  order  to  insure  unifonnity.  For  this  revision  the 
bureau  has  been  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  services  of  Mr.  Felix 
Neumann,  an  experienced  bibliographer,  who  is  making  progress  in 
the  work. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  conducted  as  usual  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Gurley,  editor.  The  following  publications  were  issued 
during  the  year: 

Twenty-eigfktk  Annual  Report,  containing  "  accompanying 
papers"  as  follows:  (1)  Casa  Orande,  by  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes; 
(2)  Antiquities  of  the  Upper  Verde  River  and  Walnut  Creek  Valleys, 
Arizona,  by  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes;  (3)  Preliminary  Report  on  the 
Linguistic  Classification  of  AlgtHiquian  Tribes,  by  Truman  Michelson. 

Bulletin  30^  Handbook  of  Amencan  Indians  North-  of  Mexico, 
edited  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge.  By  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress,  in  August,  1912,  a  reprint  of  this  bulletin  was  ordered  in 
an  edition  of  6,500  copies,  of  which  4,000  were  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  2,000  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  500 
for  the  use  of  the  bureau.  This  reprint,  in  which  were  incorporated 
such  desirable  alterations  as  could  be  conveniently  made  without 
affecting  the  pagination  of  the  work,  was  issued  in  January,  1913. 

Bulletin  52,  Early  Man  in  South  America,  by  Ales  Hrdlicka,  in 
collaboration  with  William  H.  Holmes,  Bailey  Willis,  Fred.  Eugene 
Wright,  and  Clarence  N.  Fenner. 
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Bulletin  54,  The  Physiography  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  New 
Mexico,  in  Relation  to  Pueblo  Culture,  by  Edgar  Lee  Hewett,  Junius 
Henderson,  and  Wilfred  William  Bobbins. 

The  work  on  the  other  publications  during  the  year  may  be  sum- 
marized as  folloTTs: 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  ("  accompanying  paper,"  The  Ethno- 
geography  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  John  Peabody  Harrington).  * 
Manuscript  prepared  for  the  printers  and  nearly  half  of  the  cota- 
position  finished. 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  {"accompanying  papers":  (1)  Animism 
and  Folklore  of  the  Guiana  Indians,  by  Walter  E.  Roth ;  (S)  Tsim- 
shian  Mythology,  by  Franz  Boas;  (3)  Ethnobotany  of  the  Zuni 
Indians,  by  Matilda  Coze  Stevenson).  Editing  of  the  thirfl  paper 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  the  first  paper  completed. 

Bulletin  Ifi,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  by  Franz 
Boas — Part  2.  Work  on  the  Coos  section  nearly  finished  and  com- 
position of  the  Chukchee  section  begun.  Two  sections  (Takelma  and 
Coos)  are  now  "  made  up,"  aggregating  429  pages. 

Bulletin  4$,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  Language,  by  Cyrus 
Byington,  edited  by  John  K.  Swanton  and  H.  S.  Halbcrt  The 
editors  have  revised  two  galley  proofs  of  the  Choctaw-English  sec- 
tion of  this  dictionary  and  have  practically  finished  preparation  for 
ihe  printers  of  the  English-Cboctaw  section.'  The  first  part.of  this 
bulletin  is  now  in  process  of  paging. 

Bulletin  53,  Chippewa  M'uaio — II,  by  Frances  Densmore.  Manu- 
script edited  and  the  several  proofs  read,  including  proofs  of  180 
pieces  of  music.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  bulletin  was  held  in  the 
Printing  Office  awaiting  receipt  of  the  necessary  paper  stock. 

Bulletin  55,  Ethnobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  Barbara  Whit- 
church Freire-Marreco,  Wilfred  William  Bobbins,  and  John  Pea- 
body  Harrington.  Manuscript  edited  and  the  work  in  galley  fdrm  at 
the  close  of  the^year. 

Bulletin  5G,  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  Junius  Hender- 
son and  John  Peabody  Harrington.  Manuscript  edited  and  the  work 
in  page  form  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  accordanoe  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1912, 
the  entire  stock  of  publications  of  the  bureau,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  copies  of  each  available  work  which  have  been  retained  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  special  purposes,  was  transferred  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  October,  1912,  for  distribution  from 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  on  order  from  the 
bureau.  It  has  been  found  that  this  plan  of  distribution  is  highly 
successful,  and,  of  course,  much  less  expensive  to  the  bureau. 

The  correspondence  relating  to  publications,  of  which  15,070  were 
distributed  during  the  year,  was   conducted  under  the  immediate 
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supervision  of  Miss  Helen  Munroe,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Xhe  distribution  of  the  publications  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Copl«B. 


BalleUns 11,040 

CoDtrfbutlona  to  North  American  Ethnology 16 

iDtrodnctions 7 

MlBcellaneouB  publications 113 

ie.070 
The  demand  for  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Bulletin  30) 
continues  unabated,  by  reason  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  work,  its 
popular  form  of  treatment,  and  its  usefulness  to  schools.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  publications  relating  to  Indian  arts  and  crafts, 
and  to  archeology.  The  activity  in  theestablisbment  of  organizations 
of  Camp  Fire  Girls  throughout  the  country  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of 
requests  for  information  relative  to  Indian  customs,  names,  etc 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Aa  in  the  past,  the  preparation  of  illustrations  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  publications  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  the  members  of  visiting  deputations  of  Indians, 
continued  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill,  illustrator, 
whose  work  during  the  year  included  the  making  of  negatives  of  113 
visiting  Indians  and  of  93  miscellaneous  ethnologic  subjects;  he  also 
developed  298  negatives  exposed  by  members  of  the  bureau  in  their 
field  work,  printed  97S  photographs  for  official  publication,  exchange, 
and  presentation  to  Indians,  and  prepared  105  drawings  for  repro- 
duction as  illustrations  for  the  publications  of  the  bureau. 

The  tribes  or  pueblos  represented  by  Indians  who  visited  Washing- 
ton during  the  year  are:  Acoma,  Apache,  Cheyenne,  Chippewa, 
Cochiti,  Crow,  Isleta,  Kiowa,  Osage,  Passamaquoddy,  Ponca,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  Shoshoni,  Sioux,  Taos,  and  Wichita.  Among  the 
more  important  Indians  whose  portraits  were  made  may  be  men- 
tioned Plenty  Coups  and  Medicine  Crow  (Crow  tribe),  Big  Man 
and  Iron  Bear  (Brule  Sioux),  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  Red  Cloud,  and 
Bed  Hawk  (Teton  Sioux),  Daybwawaindung  (Chippewa),  and  Two 
Moons  (Cheyenne).  Many  requests  are  made  by  correspondents  for 
prints  frtnn  the  large  collection  of  negatives  in  possession  of  the 
bureau,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  supply  these,  owing  to  lack 
of  means,  although  in  many  cases  they  are  desired  for  educational 
purposes.  The  series  of  photographs  of  representative  Indians,  from 
55  tribes,  which  was  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  special  ex- 
hibition at  the  New  York  Public  Library,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  bureau  by  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  public  libraries  throughout  the  State.    In  the  work  of  the 
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photographic  laboratory  Mr.  Gill  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Sten- 
house. 


The  library  of  the  bureau  continued  in  immediate  diarge  of  Miss 
Ella  Leary,  librarian,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ella  Slaughter.  During  the 
year  the  accessions  comprised  562  volumes  (of  which  129  were  pur- 
chased) and  244  pamphlets,  bringing  the  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  library  to  18,532,  and  the  pamphlets  to  12,744.  The  periodicals 
currently  received  by  the  bureau,  of  which  there  are  several  thoasand 
unbound  parts,  number  629;  of  these  all  but  18  are  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  the  bureau's  publications.  Special  attention  was  paid 
during  the  year  to  filling  lacunse  in  the  periodical  series. 

The  cataloguing  kept  apace  with  the  new  accessions,  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  cataloguing  ethnologic  and  related  articles  in 
the  earlier  serials.  A.  monthly  bulletin  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  bureau  staff  was  compiled  and  posted  by  the  librarian,  who  also 
made  a  beginning  in  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  writings  on  the 
music  of  American  Indians.  ' 

As  in  the  past,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  tne  collections  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  about  300  volumes  having  been  borrowed  dur- 
ing the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  library  of  the  bureau  is  fre- 
quently consulted  by  officers  of  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  by  students  not  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

While  many  volumes  are  still  without  binding,  the  condition  of 
the  library  in  this  respect  has  greatly  improved  during"  the  last  few 
years;  493  volumes  were  bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
during  the  year. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  collections  were  made  by  the  bureau  or  by  members 
of  its  staff  during  the  fiscal  year  and  transferred  to  the  Nati(Hial 
Museum: 
S4311.  Six  pbotosrapbs  (unmounted)  taken  by  A.  J.  Horawlll,  San  Jose,  Mln- 

doro,  P.  I.,  among  tbe  nntlvea  of  Uindoro  Island.    Gift  to  the  bureau  bj 

MuDD  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 
M46S.  Sacred  pack  of  tbe  Fox  Indlnas  of  Iowa.    Furcbased  for  tbe  bureau  by 

Dr.  Truman  .Mlcbelson. 
54691.  Five  pieces  of  cotton  painted  witb  Aesjrian  sobjecta    Received  b;  tbe 

bureau  from  an  naknown  source. 
&1T9S.  Three  sacred  looms  nod  seven  burdeo  straps  of  tbe  Osage  Indians.    Ool- 

lerted  by  Francis  Iji  Plesche. 
-'M933.  Tbree  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  found  at  Bed  Willow,  Nebr.,  by  Mrs. 

Ada  Buck  Martin,  by  whom  tbey  were  presented. 
54934.  Sacred  bundle  of  tbe  Fox  Indians.     Purcbased  tbrough  Dr.  Truman 

Mlcbelson. 
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64946.  Two  sacred  bUDdlee  of  the  OeaKe  Indians.     Purchased  by  Francis  Ia 

Flesclie. 
56002.  Sacred  bundle  of  tlie  Fox  Indians.     Purchased  through  Dr.  Truman 

Mlchei8on.  ,  , 

5507S.  An  Osage  buffalo-hair  rope  (reata)   and  an  Osage  woven  belt.     Pnr- 

cbaaed  through  Francis  La  Flescbe. 
65234.  Two  ethnological  objects  from  the  natlfea  of  British  Qulana,  presented 

to  the  bureau  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Both,  of  Pomerocm  River,  British  Guiana. 
&3323.  Set  of  five  plum-seed  gaming  dice  of  the  Omaha  Indlnus  and  a  bottle  of 

seeds  used  by  the  same  Indians  as  perfume.     Presented  by  Francli;  La 

Flescbe. 
55420.  Pair  of  Osage  ceremonial  moccasins  and  an  Osage  ceremonial  '  pipe." 

Presented  by  Francis  La  Flescbe. 

PROPEBTT. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  property  of  the  bureau  of  great- 
est value  consists  of  its  library,  manuscripte  for  reference  or  publi- 
cation, and  photographic  negatives.  A  reasonable  number  of  cam- 
eras, dictaigraphs,  and  other  apparatus,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  Held, 
as  well  as  a  limited  stock  of  stationery  and  office  supplies,  necessary 
office  furniture,  and  equipment,  are  also  in  possession  of  the  bureau. 
The  sum  of  $893.21  was  expended  for  office  furniture  (including  fire- 
proof iiling  cases)  during  the  year,  $462.57  for  apparatus  (including 
typewriters,  cameras,  dictagraphs,  etc),  and  $258.45  for  books  and 
periodicals. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  bureau,  many  of  which  are  of  extreme 
Talue,  are  deposited  in  metal  cases  in  a  small  room  in  the  north 
tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Building,  which  should  be  made  as  nearly 
fireproof  as  possible.  Requests  for  a  small  appropriation  to  protect 
the  manuscripts  against  possible  destruction  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  unfortunately  the  means  have  not  been  granted.  The 
manuscripts,  which  have  been  in  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  J,  N,  B. 
Hewitt,  have  increased  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  chiefly 
by  the  temporary  deposit  of  materials  preparatory  to  editing  for 
publication.  Mention  may  here  be  made,  however,  of  the  gift  of 
some  manuscript  Chippewa  letters  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Oilfillan, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  photostat  copy  of  the  Motul-Maya  Diction- 
ary, made  at  the  expense  of  the  bureau  from  the  original  in  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  elsewhere  noted. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  various  vocabularies  or  parts  of  vocabu- 
laries, 23  items  in  all,  which  were  restored  to  the  bureau  by  Mrs. 
Louisa  H.  Gatschet,  who  found  them  among  Dr.  Gatscliet's  effects, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quartera. — Since  the  beginning  of  1910  the  offices  of  the  bureau 
have  occupied  nine  rooms  in  the  north  tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Building,  and  a  roofn  (the  office  of  the  etbnologist-in-charge)  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  third  floor  of  the  eastern  wing,  while  the  library 
has  occupied  the  entire  eastern  gallery  of  the  large  exhibition  hall 
on  the  first  floor,  and  the  photographic  laboratory  part  of  the  gal- 
lery in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  old  National  Museum  building. 
While  the  natural  lighting  of  the  rooms  in  the  north  tower,  by  reason 
of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  narrowness  of  the  windows,  is 
inadequate,  and  the  distance  from  the  library  and  the  photographic 
laboratory  makes  them  not  readily  accessible,  the  (^ce  facilities  are 
far  better  than  when  the  bureau  was  housed  in  cramped  rented 
quarters.  Aside  from  the  photographic  laboratory  and  one  room  in 
the  north  tower,  no  part  of  the  bureau's  quarters  is  provided  with 
running  water.  It  is  presumed  that  after  the  rearrangement  of  the 
large  exhibition  hall  in  the  Smithsonian  building  and  its  adaptation 
to  general  library  purposes  the  facilities  of  the  bureau  library  will 
be  greatly  improved. 

Oijice  force, — The  office  force  of  the  bureau  has  not  been  augmented, 
although  the  correspondence  has  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  on  the  bureau  for  information  respecting  the  Indians. 
The  copying  of  the  rough  manuscripts,  field  notes,  etc.,  prepared  by 
members  of  the  bureau,  as  well  as  the  verification  of  quotations, 
bibliographic  citations,  and  similar  work  of  a  minor  editorial  nature, 
necessitate  the  emplojnnent  of  temporary  aid  from  time  to  tim& 
Most  of  the  answers  to  correspondents  who  desire  information  of  a 
special  character  have  been  prepared  by  the  ethnologist-in-chai^, 
but  every  member  of  the  bureau's  scientific  staff  is  frequently  called 
on  iot  the  same  purpose  to  furnish  information  pertaining  to  his 
particular  field  of  knowledge. 

BBCOMMBNDATIONS. 

It  is  difficult  to  extend  the  systematic  researches  of  the  bureau 
along  new  and  necessary  lines  without  an  increase  of  appropriations. 
When  a  special  research  is  undertaken,  several  years  are  often  re- 
quired to  finish  it,  consequently  the  prospective  income  of  the  biireau 
for  a  cOTisiderable  period  is  required  to  carry  out  adequately  the  worit 
in  hand.  Opportunities  are  often  presented  for  conducting  investi- 
gations in  new  fields  which  have  to  be  neglected  owing  to  lack  of 
means.  An  increase  in  the  appropriations  of  the  bureau  has  been 
urged  for  several  years,  but  unfortunately  the  estimates  have  not 
been  met  with  additional  funds. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  HfflWE, 
Ethnologist-m-charge. 
Dr.  Chasles  D.  Waloott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
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Appendix  3. 
REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  International  Exchange  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1913. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  service 
during  the  year,  including  the  allotment  for  printing  and  binding, 
was  $32,200  (the  same  amount  as  appropriated  for  the  past  five 
years),  and  the  repayments  from  private  and  departmental  sources 
for  s^'vices  rendered  aggregated  $4,249.13,  making  the  total  available 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  system  of  international  exchanges 
*36,449.13. 

The  work  of  the  service  is  increasing  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  ask  Congress  to  supply  addi- 
tional funds.  More  money  is  needed  to  meet  freight  charges  on  the 
increased  number  of  boxes  now  shipped  abroad,  and  also  for  miscel- 
laneous incidental  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  service.  In  1913,  W  per  cent  more  packages  were  handled  than 
in  1908,  when  the  appropriation  was  first  placed  at  $32,200,  and  678 
more  boxes  were  dispatched.  By  means  of  various  economies  and 
improvements  in  methods  this  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  has 
be^  provided  for  without  adding  to  the  total  cost  of  the  service ;  but 
little  more  can  be  done  in  this  directitm. 

During  the  year  1913  the  total  number  of  packages  handled  was 
388,621,  an  increase  of  23,129,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  weight  of  these  packages  was  593,969  pounds,  an  increase  of 
25,257  pounds. 

The  number  and  weight  of  the  packages  of  different  classes  are  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table: 

Number  and  weight  of  package*  tent  and  received. 


P*ck>«ai- 

Weight. 

Sent. 

Sent. 

RtnelT^ 

m,Mi 

Pound: 
va.tao 

PO.«d,. 

3.086 

n.m 

173.  «B 

B,WJ 

18,041 

«a,M« 

«8,»7 

44,885 

iTt.m 

3Sl,n8 

M.9B 

430.008 

lG7,Wa 

OiuHl  total 

m^ 

MS  Ml 
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As  was  somewhat  fully  explained  in  last  year's  report,  the  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  packages  dispatched  and  those  re- 
ceived in  behalf  of  the  Government  is  not  so  great  as  Indicated  bv 
these  figures.  Packages  sent  abroad  usually  contain  only  a  single 
publication  each,  while  those  received  in  return  often  comprise  many 
volumes.  In  the  case  of  publications  received  in  exchange  for  par- 
liamentary documents  and  some  others  the  term  "  package  "  is  applied 
to  large  boxes  containing  a  hundred  or  more  publications.  No  lists 
of  these  are  made  in  the  Exchange  Office,  as  the  boxes  are  forwarded 
to  their  destinations  unopened.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  retums 
for  publications  sent  abroad  reach  their  destinations  direct  by  mail 
and  not  through  the  Exchange  Service. 

Many  governmental  and  scientific  establishments  and  individuals, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  sought  the  aid  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  Service  during  the  year  in  procuring,  as  gifts  w 
exchanges,  certain  especially  desired  publications.  The  correspond- 
ence which  this  work  entails  upon  the  Exchange  Service  is  consider- 
able and  is  growing  in  volume  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes  infor- 
mation collected  by  this  Government,  but  not  to  be  found  in  pub- 
lished reports,  is  requested.  In  these  instances  the  various  govern- 
mental bureaus  furnish  the  desired  data  in  typewritten  form.  As 
an  example  of  a  request  of  this  kind  received  during  the  year,  a  case 
may  be  mentioned  in  which  valuable  statistics  concerning  blister 
copper  were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  transmission  to  the  high  commissioner  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  for  the  use  of  his  home  Government.  Another 
request  of  this  character  which  was  complied  with  was  one  received 
through  the  Department  of  State  from  the  minister  of  public  works 
and  mines  of  New  Zealand  for  publications  containing  the  laws  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  boring,  mining,  and  storage  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States.  In  this  instance,  while  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  information  on  the  mining  of 
petroleum  on  Indian  reservations,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Institution 
to  write  to  the  principal  States  having  laws  on  the  subject  in  question 
in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  data.  It  may,  however,  be  added  in 
this  connection  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  engaged  in  collecting, 
arranging,  and  annotating  all  the  laws,  both  National  and  State, 
relating  to  all  branches  of  mining,  including  the  petroleum  industry, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  work,  when  issued,  will  be  furnished  the 
Institution  for  presentation  to  the  minister  of  public  works. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  referring  a  communication  from  the 
librarian  of  the  Brazilian  Press  Association  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  request- 
ing aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  that  city  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  the  works  of  American  writers,  stated  that  while  the 
department  itself  had  no  facilities  for  obtaining  such  publications  it 
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was  naturally  interested  in  having  the  more  important  works  of 
American  writers,  as  well  as  the  governmental  documents  con- 
taining statistical  infMination,  placed  within  easy  reach  of,  our 
neighbors  in  the  LAtin-American  countries,  and  that  it  would  he 
gratifying  to  the  department  if  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
should  find  it  practicable  to  send  to  the  association  such  works  and 
(statistics  regarding  science,  literature,  agriculture,  industry,  com- 
merce, etc.,  as  mi^t  seem  suitable.  The  desire  of  the  Brazilian 
Press  Association  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  certain  govern- 
mental establishments  and  also  of  many  scientific  and  literary  organi- 
zations throughout  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  these  organi- 
zations gave  the  matter  favorable  attention,  some  of  them  sending 
c<Hnplete  sets  of  their  publications  and  adding  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  to  their  lists  to  receive  future  issues.  The  Smithsonian 
Institutiofi,  I  need  hardly  add,  contributed  a  selection  of  its  own 
publicatiouB.  Alt«^ther,  more  than  1,200  publications  were  received 
and  transmitted  to  the  Brasilian  Press  Association  through  the  Inter- 
national Exchange  Service  as  a  nucleus  for  the  pressed  library. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  pubhcations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Peking,  China,  while  attending  the  Seven- 
teenth International  Dry  Farming  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  his 
Government,  forwarded  to  this  Institution,  for  distribution  among 
the  various  State  agricultural  experiment  stati(Hts,  a  number  of  copies 
of  three  issues  of  an  agricultural  journal  published  by  Ms  bureau, 
with  the  request  that  such  bulletins  as  the  experiment  stations  might 
issue  from  time  to  time  be  sent  to  his  bureau  in  exdiange.  This 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attentic»i  of  the  various  stations,  most  of 
which  complied  with  the  request  by  sending  copies  of  their  bulletins 
and  listing  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  their  publicaticns  regularly  in  the  future. 

Many  requests  for  documents  are  received  throu^  the  various 
exchange  bureaus  abroad,  whose  services  are  made  use  of  by  this 
Institution  in  procuring  foreign  publications  for  correspondents  in 
this  country.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  invariably  requires  that  requests  from  establish- 
ments in  this  country  for  any  extended  series  of  Indian  official  docu- 
ments be  made  through  the  Exchange  Service.  In  such  instances 
the  status  of  the  society  or  establishment  making  the  request  is  looked 
into,  and  statistics  and  other  information  relative  thereto  are  fur- 
nished the  Government  of  India  with  a  recommendati<m,  when 
deemed  advisable,  that  the  desired  documents  be  furnished. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  important  instances  in  which 
the  Institution  has  aided  foreign  establishments  in  obtaining  pub- 
lications, in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  intematicmal  helpfulness,  which 
is  of  benefit  to  the  larger  intellectual  and  econ<nnic  interests  of  both 
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the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Many  other  requests  of 
similar  nature  have  been  received  frcMn  correspondents  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  Institution  ccmtinues  to  assist  the  Library  of  Congress  in  com- 
pleting its  collections  of  foreign  governmental  documents. 

Mention  was  made  last  year  of  the  fact  that  packages  ctmtaining 
scientific  and  literary  publications  received  from  establishments  and 
individuals  in  the  United  States  for  transmission  through  the  Ex- 
change Service  to  miscellaneous  addresses  in  the  various  Provinces  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  forwarded  to  certain  governmental 
establishments  in  those  Provinces  for  distribution,  and  that  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  Union  had  been  approached  with  a  view  to  having 
only  one  agency  for  the  entire  Union.  It  is  now  gratifying  to  state 
tiiat  this  request  has  been  complied  with,  the  Government  Printing 
Works  at  Pretoria  having  been  designated  to  carry  cm  the  exchange 
work.  Packages  received  in  the  future  for  addresses  in  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Union  will  therefore  be  transmitted  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  Printing  Works  for  distribution.  This  change  will  effect  a 
saving  to  the  Institution  in  freight  charges,  and  will  also,  I  have  no 
doubt,  improve  the  service  with  South  Africa.  If  a  ^milar  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  it  would 
have  decided  advantages  over  the  present  method  of  forwarding  con- 
signments to  six  different  addresses  in  that  Commonwealth  for  dis- 
tribution. The  matter  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  library  committee.  The  Institution  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  that  official  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
having  one  central  exchange  agency  in  Australia  and  has  urged  him 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  the  matter  favorably  considered  by 
his  Government 

The  Egyptian  Exchange  Agency  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Egyptian  Survey  Department  to  the  newly  formed  Government  Pub- 
lications Department,  consignments  for  distributioD  in  that  country 
now  being  forwarded  in  care  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Publications  Office,  Printing  Department,  Cairo.  It  should  be 
stated  as  a  matter  of  record  in  this  connection  that  the  businesslike 
basis  upon  which  the  exchange  service  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  during  the  Survey  Department's  five  years' 
connection  therewith  has  resulted  in  the  prompt  delivery  of  packages 
to  correspondents  in  both  countries. 

A  circular  was  received  during  the  year  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  stating  that  a  Service  of  Exchanges  had  been  established  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Of  the  2,587  boxes  used  in  forwarding  exchanges  to  foreign  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  for  distribution  (an  increase  of  192  over  1912), 
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886  boxes  contahied  full  sets  of  United  States  official  documents  for 
authorized  depositories,  and  2,201  were  filled  with  departmental  and 
other  publications  for  depositories  of  partial  sets  and  for  miscel- 
laneous correspondents.  The  number  of  boxes  sent  to  each  foreign 
country  and  the  dates  of  transmission  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

ConMgnmentg  of  exchanges  for  foreign  ooantries. 


Country. 

xs. 

43 

99 

5 

38 
30 

35 

13 
330 
433 

439 

10 

T 
45 
M 

July  34,  Aug.  34,  Sept.  35,  Oct.  33,  Nor.  35, 1913;  Jan.  IS,  Feb.  36,  Apr. 

3,  June  4,  30, 1913. 
July  10.  Aug.  7,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  9,  Deo.  11, 1912;  Ian.  8,  Feb.  6,  Mar.  U, 

Apr.  9,  May  14,  June  11,  »,  1913. 

Feb.  1,  Mar.  8,  39,  Apr.  13,  May  3,  June  7,  38, 1913. 
Aug.  38,  Not-  30, 1913;  Feb.  37,  Apr.  3,  June  9, 1913. 
July  34,  Aug.  34,  Sept.  35,  Oct.  31,  Not.  35,  Dec.  19, 1913;  Jan.  IB,  Frt. 

SB,  Apr.  3,  June  6, 30, 1913. 
July  e.  13.  Aug.  3, 10,  IT,  Sept.  7, 11,  Nor.  10, 1913;  Feb.  8, 15,  Har.  33, 

39,  Apr.  18,  May  3,  34,  Junafl,  37, 1913. 
Sept.  19,  Oct.  31, 1913;  Jan.  23,  Feb.  38,  June  18, 1913. 
Jan.  0,  Feb.  37,  Apr.  J,  June  10, 1013. 

July  30,  Aug.  31,  Dec.  1, 1912;  Feb.  1,  Mar.  13,  May  6,  Inns  30, 1913. 
July  34,  Aug.  34,  BepL  35,  Nov.  35, 1912;  Jan.  IS,  Feb.  38,  Apr.  3,  June 

5,  »,  19J3. 
July  30, 31,  Aug,  31,  Sept.  19,  Not.  8,  Deo.  3, 13, 1913;  Jan.  3, 19,  Feb. 

1,  Har.  1, 6, 13,  Apr.  39,  Hay  5,  Juoe  10,  30, 1913. 

BBrrrm  Culohies 

BamiH  QoiAMi 

fnn» 

July  34,  Aug.  38,  Sept.  38,  Nov.  30,  1913;  Jan.  18,  Feb.  38,  Apr.  J, 

Jime9,10,19l3. 
July  30,  Aug.  31,  Dec.  3, 1913:  Feb.  1,  Hai.  13,  Hay  5,  June  30, 1913. 
July  30,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  IT,  Not.  18,  Dec.  13, 1913;  Jan.  18,  Feb. 

14,  Mar.  30,  Apr.  15,  May  31,  June  24, 1913. 
Aug.  38,  Not.30,  1913;  Jan.  30,  Feb,  37,  Hay  1,  June 9,  I9U. 
Aug.  10,  Sept.  14,  Oct  11,  Not.  33,  Dec.  38, 1913:  Feb.  8,  Har.  33,  Apr. 

33,  Hay  31,  June  35, 1913. 
July  11,  35,  Aug.  15,  39,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  3,  34,  Nor.  13,  Deo.  S,  38, 1913; 

Jan.  10, 30,  Feb.  13,  Hai.  S,  37,  Apr.  10, 34,  Hay  33,  June  19,  X,  1913. 
July  2,  9, 18.  23,  30,  Aug.  6, 13,  30,  IT,  Sept.  3, 10, 17, 14,  Got.  1. 8,  IS, 

33,  39,  Not.  7, 19,  28.  Dee.  3, 10. 1!,  24, 1913:  Jan.  7, 14,  31.  38,  Feb. 

4, 11,  19,  35.  Mai.  U.  18.  35.  Apt.  I,  8,  15,  32,  29,  May  B,  13, 30.  37, 

JunB3, 10, 17,34,  I9U. 
July  a,  13, 20, 37,  Aug.  3, 10, 17. 34, 31,  Sept.  T,  H,  11, 38,  Oct.  5, 13, 19, 38, 

Not.  5, 9, 18, 23, 30,  Deo.  7. 14.  W,  1913:  Jao.  4,  II,  18, 3S,  Feb.  I,  8, 15, 

31.  Har.  I,  8, 15. 22, 39,  Apr.  4, 11. 18,  36,  Hay  3. 9.  J6.  34. 31.  June  6. 

14.  31.  37. 1913. 
Aug.  31,  Oct.  31, 1913;  Jan.  3.  Feb.  37,  Apr.  5,  June  18,  30, 1913. 
Aug.  38,  Not.  30, 1913;  Jan.  39.  Feb.  3T,  Hay  1,  June  9, 19U. 
July  30,  Sept.  36, 1913;  Jan.  3,  Feb.  20,  Apr.  3,  June  7, 20, 1913. 
Aug.  38,  Not.  30, 1918;  Jan.  SO,  Feb.  37,  Hay  1,  June  9, 1913, 

n.ni.pi 
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Hiin 

HCHaUT 

IKDU 

Mar.  13,  Apr.  9,  Hay  14.  Juiu  11,  X,  1913. 
July  H,  13, 30.  37.  Aug,  3. 10,  17. 34, 31,  Sept.  7, 14,  31,  36,  Oct.  B,  11.  38, 
Nov.  16,  30,  Deo.  7, 14, 1913;  Jan.  4,  IS,  35.  Feb.  8,  IG,  Har.  I,  23,  29, 
Apr.  11.  Hay  14,  June  6,  27, 1913. 
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Contignmenls  of  ewchangea  for  foreign  countrie* — Continued. 


Coanny. 

Number 
of  bona. 

107 

E 

7 

tl 

I 

K 

it 

30 

0 

8S 

E 
13 

«S 

E 
38 

July  1,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  13,  Out.  13,  Nov.  IS,  Deo.  X,  1>12:  Fab.  8,  Hir. 

31,  Apr.  33,  Uay  ll,  June  39,  IftU. 
BapL  17,  Nov.  10, 1013;  Ian.  30.  Fab.  38,  Uay  1,  luna  IS,  I9U. 
July  30,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  10,  Oct.  17,  No*.  39,  Dao.  X,  1911:  Jan.  H.  Fab. 

10,  Uai.  20.  Apr.  17,  June  10, 1911. 
8<f>t.  17,  No*.  SO,  1913;  Feb.  »,  Uay  1,  Juna  38, 10U. 
Svt.  IS,  Ho*.  30, 1013;  Fab.  »,  Uay  1,  Jiioe  IS,  1913. 
Feb.  27,  June  38,  IftU. 

July  30.  Aug.  31,  Dec.  1, 1011;  Feb.  1,  Uar.  IS.  Uay  t.  Juna  XI.  1011. 
July  30,  Aug.  31,  Dee.  3,  ISI3;  Feb.  1,  Ksr.  13,  Uay  S,  Juoa  30,  UU. 

J 

July  ft.  30,  Aug.  13. 17,  Sapt.  10,  Oct.  8,  No*.  18,  Dae.  10, 1013:  Jan.  14. 

1ft,  Feb.  11,  Usr,  11.  35,  Apr.  g,  Kay  «,  37,  Jima  IT,  30, 10U. 
July  31, 1013;  Uar.  »,  June  30,  I0IS. 
July  39,  Aug.  11,  Sept.  34,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  31, 1013;  Jan.  It,  Fab.  30,  Uar. 

»,  Apr.  IS,  Kay  M,  June  S,  10U. 
July  3t,  Aug.  31.  Bapt.  14,  Got.  IS.  Nov.  31, 1013;  Jan.  It,  33,  Fab. », 

Uar.  IS.  Apr.  IS.  Uay  3S,  June  X,  UU. 
Nov.  30, 1B13;  Fab.  37,  Kay  1,  June  ft,  IftU. 
July  10.  Aug.  It.  Sq>t.  X,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  IS,  1013;  Jan.  1.  Fab.  14,  Uar. 

X.  Apr.  IE,  Iby  31,  June  34, 1013. 
July  30.  Aug.  11,  Deo.  1, 1013;  Feb.  1.  Uar.  U,  Uay  E.  Jud.  30.  IftU. 
Feb.  38,  Uay  SI,  10U. 

July  34,  Auf.  27,  Nov.  30,  UU;  Fab.  27,  Apr.  S,  June  7,  WIS. 

July  34,  Aug.  34,  Sept.  3t,  No*.  30, 10U;  Jan.  IS,  Fab.  10,  Apr.  3,  Juna 

E,  10, 1013. 
July  20,  Aug.  IS,  Sept.  20,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  IS,  Iftll;  Jan.  S,  Fab.  14.  Uar. 

X,  Apt.  It.  Uay  11.  Juna  30, 101S. 
July  30,  Aug.  31.  Deo.  3, 1012;  Fab.  1,  Kar.  U,  Kay  B,  June  10.  IftU. 
July  29,  Aug.  31,  Bapt.  14,  Oct.  18,  Nov.  33,  IftU;  Jan.  IE,  Feb.  30,  Uar. 

30,  Apr.  IS,  Uay  30,  June  23,  IBIS. 

Aug.  »,  Sept.  37,  Nov. »,  1012;  Jul  31,  Fab.  27,  Apr.  S,  lun.  10;  19U. 
July  13,  Aug.  g,  Bapt.  10,  Oct.  10.  No*.  31.  Dae.  31, 1013;  Ian.  9,  Feb.*, 

Uar.  IS,  Apr.  10,  Uay  IS,  Jnne  13,  OT,  IBU. 
Aug.  28,  Nov.  JO,  U13;  Feb.  IT,  Uay  1,  Iu»9,  UU. 
luly  to,  Aug.  3ft,  Sapt.  37, 1913;  Ian.  3,  Fab.  37,  Apr.  t,  looa  10,  X,  1(11. 
Bapt.  IS,  Nov.  S,  1913;  Jan.  3,  Fab.  28,  Uay  1,  Juoa  18,  IBIS, 
luly  M,  Aug,  21,  Sept,  W.  Oct.  17,  No*.  H,  IB13;  Ian.  IS,  Feb.  30.  Uai. 

X.  Apr.  16,  Kay  26.  June  23.  IftU, 
Aug,  10,  Sapt.  11,  Oct.  20,  No*.  SO,  Dae.  38,  IBU;  Fab.  8,  Kar.  21,  Uayl, 

31.  June  15,  1B13, 

July  II,  Aug.  8.  Sept,  12,  Oot,  10,  Nov.  31,  Deo.  13, 1013;  Jan.  0,  Fab,  S, 
Mar.  13,  Apt,  10,  May  IS,  June  13.  X,  1913. 

N>Tr  South  WiLM... 

Ohtiuo...« 

QumnLiMD 

* 

11,  Feb.  1,  Uat.  8,  X,  Apr.  13,  Uay  S,  June  7,  X,  IftU. 
Sept.  IS,  1913;  Jan.  30,  Apt.  10,  June  10,  IftU. 
July  X,  1013;  Fab,  8,  U«,  S,  30,  Apr,  3S,  Uay  34,  Ju»  3T,  1011. 
Sept,  17,  Nov.  30,  lftl2;  Feb.  38,  Uay  I.  June  28.  IftU. 
July  31,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  IS,  Oct.  SI,  Nov.  8,  IftU;  Jan.  3,  Fab.  X,  38, 

Apr.  i,  June  10, 1913, 
July  31,  Aug.  39,  OapU  30,  Oot.  M,  Nov.  X,  Iftll;  Jan.  33.  38.  Feb.  tl. 

Apt.  E,  May  10,  June  X,  IftU. 

T.»if.m. 
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Con»lifnments  of  eactutngeg  for  foreign  cotmtri^ — Contlnned. 


Coontrj. 

5KS 

„,..,™«„. 

CjBDODiT 

u 
tl 

July  M,  Aug.  38,  8«pt.  JS,  Oct.  23,  Not.  3^  1913;  Jan.  IS,  TUb.  30,  Apr. 

S,Jim.O,M,  WU. 
July  14,  AU(.  »,  Sept.  30,  Nn.  30,  1913;  Jan.  39,  Fob.  It,  Apr.  3, 

July  3,  Aug.  31,  8q<t.  34,  Oot.  IS.  Not.  33, 1911;  Jan.  IS,  Feb.  30,  Um. 

IS,  Apr.  10,  May  It,  J™  33,  WIS. 
July  S,  IS,  AU(.  17, 34,  Sept.  J,  14, 31,  Oct.  13,  Not.  S,  IS,  30,  Deo.  T,  14. 

ISU;  Ju.  4,  IS, »,  Feb.  8,  IS,  lUr.  1,  38,  Apr.  11, 3^  Iby  34,  loneO, 

17, 1913. 
Oct.  31,  Not.  30, 1911;  Feb.  38,  Ifay  I,  Jane  It,  1913. 

. 

WoroWABD  AMD  Ln- 

A  part  of  the  contents  of  a  consignment  forwarded  ijinder  date  of 
May  14  (boxes  Nos.  1640-1646  and  7896)  was  damaged  by  water 
while  in  transit  to  the  Central  Statistical  Commission  in  Vienna. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  duplicate  as  many  of  the  damaged  publicatiims 
as  are  available  for  distribution. 

FOREIGN     DBPOSITORIBS     Or     UNITED     BTATES     00VE:RNME1NTAL 
DOCUMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations,  and  under  the  authority 
of  tfie  resolutions  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1867,  and  March  2,  1901, 
setting  apart  a  certain  number  of  dociunents  for  exchange  with  for- 
eign countries,  there  are  now  sent  regularly  to  depositories  abroad 
56  full  sets  of  United  States  official  publications  and  36  partial  sets- 
During  the  year  the  Province  of  Bombay  and  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  were  added  to  the  list  of  recipients  of  full  sets;  and  Finland, 
British  Guiana,  the  Free  City  of  Liibeck,  and  the  Province  of  Madras 
to  the  list  receiving  partial  sets.  While  Finland  and  the  Province 
of  Madras  were  added  to  the  list  of  countries  receiving  partial  sets 
in  November,  1912,  the  Library  of  Ccmgress  has,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  completed  the  series  from  1902  to  that  time. 

The  recipients  of  full  and  partial  sets  are  as  follows : 

PEPOSITOBIES   OF   tXIU.   BETS. 

Aboentika  :  MIniBterlo  de  Beladones  Bzterlorea,  Buenoa  Aires. 

AxTSTBALiA :  Library  of  tbe  Commonweal tb  Parllameut,  Slelbourne. 

Austria  :  K.  K.  Statlatlscbe  Zentral-Kommlsston,  Vienna. 

Baden:  UalTeraltfits-BibHotbek,   Fretburg.     (DepodtoiT  of  tbe  Grand  Ducby 

of  Baden. ) 
Bat  aria  :  KSnIgllcbe  Hof-  nnd  Stnats-Blbllothek,  Munich. 
Beloium  :  Blbltptbdque  Boyale,  BrneaelB. 
BoUBAT :  Secretary  to  tbe  Government,  Bombay. 
Bbazh.:  Bibliotbeca  Nadonal,  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
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BiTEHOs  AiBES:  Blblloteca  de  la  Uolversldacl  Naclonal  de  1^  Plata.     <D«pad- 

tor7  of  tbe  Province  of  Bucdob  Aires.) 
Canada  :  Ubraiy  of  ParllameDt.  Ottawa. 
Chile  :  Blblioieca  del  Consreso  Naclonal,  SantlaKO. 
China  :  Amerlcan-Clilneae  Publication  Elxchange  Department,  Shangtul  Bnreii 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sbangtial. 
Colombia  r  Blblloteca  Naclonal.  Bogota. 
Costa  Rica  :  OBclna  de  DepOstto  y  Canje  iDtemadonal  de  Publlcadones.  Su 

J08«. 

Cuba  ;  Sccretaria    de    Elstado    (Asuntue    Generales   y    Caoje    latemacloult. 

Habana. 
Dekuask  :  Kongelige  Blbllotbeket,  Copenhagen. 
England:  Brltleb  MuBeuni,  London. 
VuANCtL-.  BIbllotheque  Natlonale,  Paris. 
Gebuaht:  Deutsche  Relchstags-Blbllotbek,  Berlin. 
Glasgow  :  City  Librarian,  Mttcbell  Library,  Glasgow. 
Gbeece:  Bibliotb^que  Natlonale,  Athens. 

Haiti  :  SecrStalrerle  d'£;tat  des  Relations  E^t^rleures,  Port  an  Prince. 
HuNOABY :  Hungarian  Honse  of  Delegates,  Budapest 

Ihoia:  Department  of  Education  (Books),  Government  of  India,  Calcntt*. 
Ibeland:  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dnblln. 
Italt  :  Blblloteca  Xazlonale  Vlttorto  Enianuele,  Rome. 
Japan  :  Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
London:  London  School  of  Economics  and  Poltttcal  Science.     (Deposilory  <4 

the  London  County  Council.) 
Manitoba:  FroTlnclal  Library,  Wlnnlp^. 
Mexico:  Instltuto  Blbllogrftflco,  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Mexico. 
Netherlands:  Library  of  the  States  General.  The  Hague. 
New  South  Wales  :  Public  Library  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  Sydney. 
New  Zealand  :  General  Assembly  Library.  Wellington. 
NoBWAV:  Storthingets  Blbllothek,  Chrlstianla. 
Ontabio:  Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 
Pabis  :  Prefecture  de  la  Seine. 
Pebu  :  Blblloteca  Nacioual,  Lima. 
PoBTuoAL :  Blbllotheca  Naclonal,  Lisbon. 
Pbubbla  :  Kantgltche  BIbllotbefc.  Berlin. 

Quebec  :  Library  of  the  LeglBlatnre  of  the  Province  of  Quet»ec.  Qoebec 
I^ubensland:  Parliamentary  Library.  Brisbane. 
Russia  :  Imperial  Public  Library.  St.  Petersburg. 
Saxont  :  KJinlgliche  Oeffeutllche  Blbllothek.  Dresden. 

Sebvia  :  Section  Administrative  dn  Mlnlsttre  des  ACTaires  £trang&rea,  Btigradc 
South  Austbaua  :  Parliamentary  Library.  Adelaide. 
Spain  :  Servicio  del  Camblo  Intemaclonal  de  Publics  clones.  Cuerpo  Pacnltatlvo 

de  ArchlveroB,  Blbllotecarlos  y  ArqueOlogos,  Madrid. 
Sweden:  Eungllgs  Blblloteket.  Stockholm. 
Switzebland:  Blblloth^ue  F^d^rale,  Berne, 
Tasmania  :  ParllameDtaij  Library,  Bobart. 
TuBEEV:  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Constanttnople. 
Union  of  South  Apbica  :  State  Library.  Pretoria,  TronsraaL 
Ubuouat;  OQclna  de  Canje  lutemaclonal  de  Publlcaclones.  Hwitevldeo. 
Venezuela  :  Blblloteca  Naclonal.  Carflcas. 

Tictobia:  Public  Library,  Melbourne.  ■ 

Westebn  Aubtbalia:  Public  Library  of  Western  Anstralla.  Perth. 
W^TrEMBEBQ :  Konlgllche  Landesblbllothek,  Stuttgart. 
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DCPDBITOBIEB  OF  PABTIAL  SETS. 


Albbbta  :  LeglalatlTe  L.tbraT7,  Edmonton. 

Ai^ACE-LoBKAJKE :  E.  MInlsterlum  fUr  Elaase-Lothrlngen,  Strassburg. 

Bolivia  :  Mlnieterio  de  ColonlxaclOn  7  Agrlcultura.  La  Paz. 

Bbkmen  :  Senat8kommlBBl<»i  fUr  Belcbs-  und  Auswilrtlge  Angel^enbeltea. 

British  CoLrusiA  :  Leglelatlve  Library.  Victoria. 

Bbitibh  GuiARA :  GovernmeDt  Secretary's  Office,  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

Bdujabia:  Minister  of  Foreign  AtTairs,  SoSa. 

Ceylon  :  United  States  Consul,  Colombo. 

BcnADOB:  Blbltoteca  Naclona],  Quito. 

Egypt  :  Blbllotbeque  EhMlviale,  Cairo. 

FiKLAND ;  Cbancery  of  Governor,  Belslngfors. 

Ovateuala:  Secretary  of  the  Government,  Guatemala. 

HAUBtmo:  Senatakommlsslon  fUr  die  Reicha-  und  Auswartigen  Angelegenbeiteti. 

Hebss  :  GrosBberzogllclie  Ilof-Blbllotliek.  Darmstadt. 

HoNDttEAB :  Secretary  of  the  Government,  Tegucigalpa. 

Jamaica:  Colonial  Secretary,  EiugstoD. 

Libebia:  Department  of  State.  Monrovia. 

LocBEHC<*  Mabquez  :  Government  Library,  Lour(>n(.-o  Marquez. 

LtTBECE :  President  of  the  Senate. 

Madras,  Pbovince  or;  Cblef  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  iladras.  Public 
Department.  Madras. 

Malta  :  Lieutenant  Governor,  Valetta. 

MoHTESEOBo :  Mlnlstere  des  AfTalrea  fitrang^res,  Cetlnje. 

New  BaimswicK :  Legislative  Library,  Fredericton. 

Neweocnolaud  :  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  John's. 

Nicaragua  :  Sniterlntendente  de  Archlvoa  Nnclonales,  Managua. 

Northwest  Tebbitobies  ;  Government  Library,  Iteglna. 

Nova  Scotia  :  Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

Panama  :  Secretarla  de  Relaclones  Esterlores.  Panama. 

Pabaouay  :  OBclna  General  de  Inmlgraclon,  Asuncion. 

Pbince  E3>wabi>  Island  :  Legislative  Library,  Charlotte! own. 

RoruANiA:  Academla  Romana,  Bucharest. 

Salvador:  Mmisterio  de  Relaclones  Elxterlores,  San  Salvador. 

SiAM  :  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 

STBArrs  Seitlbmerts:  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore 

United  Pbovincbs  of  Aoba  and  Oudh  :  Under  Secretary  to  Government,  Alla- 
habad. 

Vienna  :  Btli^rmelster  der  Haupt-  und  Residenz-Stadt. 

INTERPARI^IAMENTART    EXCHANGE   OF   OFFICIAL    JOURNALS. 

The  interparliamentary  exchange  of  official  journals  is  carried  on 
under  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  approved  March  4,  1909,  setting 
aside  such  number  as  might  be  required,  not  exceeding  100  copies, 
of  the  daily  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  exchange,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  legislative  cham- 
bers of  such  foreign  Governments  as  might  agree  to  send  to  the 
United  States  current  copies  of  their  parliamentary  records  or  like 
publications.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  was  to  enable  the  in- 
stitution, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  more  fully  carry  into 
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effect  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  at  Brussels  in  1886, 
providing  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  the  official  journal. 

The  Govemmenta  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Liberia,  and 
Queensland  have  entered  into  this  exchange  during  the  year.    A 
complete  list  of  the  Governments  to  which  the  Congressional  Record 
is  now  sent  is  given  below : 
Argeatlne  Republic  Ital^. 

AuBtralla.  Uberla. 

Austria.  New  Sontli  Walea. 

Baden.  New  Zealand. 

Belglnni.  Portugal. 

Brasll.  Pramla. 

Bnenos  Alreo,  Province  ol  QDeMialand. 

Canada.  Bomnanla. 

Cuba.  RuMla. 

Denmark.  Servla. 

Frauce.  Spnla. 

Great  Britain.  Swltwrland. 

Greece.  Transvaal. 

Guntemala.  Union  of  Bontti  Africa. 

Honduras.  Uniguif. 

Hungary.  Western  Australia. 

There  are,  therefore,  at  present  32  countries  with  which  the  imme- 
diate exchange  is  conducted.  To  some  of  these  countries,'  however, 
two  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  are  sent,  one  to  the  upper 
and  one  to  the  lower  Houae  of  Parliament — the  total  number  trans- 
mitted being  37. 

BUI,B8  GOVERNING  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  EXCHANGES. 

The  circular  containing  the  rules  governing  the  transmission  of 
exchanges  has  been  revised,  and  is  here  reproduced  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  serv- 
ice in  the  forwarding  of  publicationa 

In  effecting  tbe  dlatrlbntlou  of  Its  first  publications  abroad,  tbe  Smithsonian 
Institution  established  relations  wltb  certain  foreign  scientific  societies  and  llbr«- 
rles,  by  means  of  whlcb  It  was  enabled  to  materially  assist  institutions  and  Indi- 
viduals of  tlilB  country  In  tbe  tmnsmlsBion  of  tbeir  publicntlous  abroad,  and  also 
foreign  societies  and  Individuals  In  distributing  tbelr  publications  In  the  Culted 
States. 

In  recent  years  tbe  Smitbaonlan  Institution  bas  been  cbarsed  wltb  tbe  duty 
of  conductlnK  tbe  official  Exchange  Bureau  at  tbe  United  States  Govemmoit, 
tbrougb  wblcli  tbe  publications  authorized  by  Congress  are  exchanged  for  those 
of  other  Governments;  and  by  a  formal  treaty  It  acts  as  Intermediary  betweoi 
the  learned  bntlies  and  scientific  and  literary  societies  of  tbe  contracting  States 
for  the  rece[>tlon  and  trnnsmlssloo  of  tbelr  publicatlonB. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  nn  International  and  not  a  domestic 
exchange  service,  and  that  It  Is  designed  to  facilitate  exchanges  betn-eeo  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  only.  As  exchanges  from  domestic  sources 
for  addresses  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  terrltorx 
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subject  to  the  jnrlsdlctloa  of  tbe  Halted  Btates  do  not  come  withla  tlie  designa- 
tion "  Interna tlonal,"  they  are  not  accepted  for  tranBrnlsBlon. 

Pachages  prepared  in  accordance  wlh  the  rulea  enumerated  below  will  be 
received  by  the  Smithsonian  Ittgtitutlon  from  persons  or  tnstltutlona  of  learning 
In  the  United  States  find  forwarded  to  their  destinations  abroad  through  Its 
own  agents  or  throueh  the  various  exchange  bureaus  In  other  countries.  The 
Smithsonian  agents  and  many  of  these  bureaus  will  likewise  receive  from  corre- 
apODdents  in  their  countries  such  publications  for  addresses  In  the  United  States 
and  lerritory  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  os  may  be  delivered  to  them  under  rules 
similar  to  those  prescribed  herein,  and  will  forward  them  to  Wadilngton,  after 
-which  the  Institution  vdil  undertake  their  distribution. 

On  the  receipt  of  a  conilgnment  from  a  domestic  source  It  Is  assigned  a 
'*  record  number."  which  number  is  placed  on  each  package  contained  therein. 
After  the  packages  have  been  recorded  they  are  packed  In  boxes  with  packages 
from  other  senders  Intended  for  the  sjime  countries,  and  are  forwarded  by  fast 
freight  to  the  bureaus  or  agenclee  abroad  which  have  undertaken  to  distribute 
exchanges  In  those  countries.  To  Great  Britain  and  Qermany  shipments  are 
made  weekly;  to  all  other  countries  at  Intervals  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Consignments  from  abroad  for  correspondents  In  the  TTnited  States  and  its 
outlying  possessions  nre  distributed  by  mnli  under  frank. 

The  Institution  assumes  no  responsibility  In  the  transmission  of  packages 
Intrusted  to  its  care,  but  at  all  times  uses  Its  beat  endeavors  to  forward  exclianges 
to  tbelr  destinations  as  promptly  as  possible. 


The  rules  governing  the  Smithsonian  International  Exchange  Service  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Consignments  from  correspondents  In  tbe  United  States  containing  luick- 
ages  for  transmission  abroad  should  be  addressed  "  Smithsonian  Institution, 
International  E.\changes,  Washington.  D.  C." 

2.  In  forwarding  a  consignment  the  sender  should  mall  a  letter  to  the  insti- 
tution, stating  by  wliat  route  It  Is  being  shipped,  and  the  number  of  boxes  or 
parcels  which  It  comprises.  A  list  giving  the  name  and  address  of  each  con- 
signee should  also  be  furnished. 

3.  Packages  should  be  legibly  addressed,  using,  when  practicable,  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  forwarded.  In  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  dispute  as  to  ownership,  names  of  individuals  should  be  omitted 
from  imcknges  Intended  for  societies  and  other  establlstmients. 

i.  Packages  should  be  securely  wrapped  in  stout  paper  and,  when  necessary, 
tied  with  strong  twine.  Cardboard  should  be  used  in  some  Instances  to  protect 
plates  from  crumpling. 

5.  Letters  are  not  permitted  In  exchange  packages. 

6.  If  donors  desire  acknowledgments,  packages  may  contain  receipt  forms  to 
be  signed  and  returned  by  the  establishment  or  individual  addressed.  Should 
publications  be  desired  In  exchange,  a  request  to  tltat  ellect  may  t>e  printed  on 
the  receipt  form  or  on  the  package. 

7.  Exchanges  Intended  for  transmission  abroad  must  be  delivered  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  icflh  all  charges  to  Wanhington  prepaid. 

8.  The  work  carried  on  by  the  International  Exchange  Service  Is  not  In  any 
sense  of  a  commercial  nature,  but  Is  restricted  to  the  transmission  of  publica- 
tions sent  as  exchanges  or  donations.  Books  ordered  through  the  trade  are 
therefore  necessarily  excluded. 

9.  Specimens  are  not  accepted  for  distribution,  exceE>t  when  permission  has 
beea  obtained  from  the  Institution. 
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Tbe  following  Is  a  list  of  the  bureaus  or  agencle*  througli  which  exchaogM 
are  tranamltted ; 
Ai^EBiA.  via  Franoe. 
Angola,  via  Portugal. 
Aboertira  :   OomiBidn  Protectom  de  Blbliotecas  Pupulares.  Recouqulsta  SIS, 

Buenos  Aires. 
AusTBiA :  K.  K.  StattBtlscbe  Zentral-KommlRslon.  Vienna. 
AzoiES.  fUt  Portugal. 

Belgium  :  Service  Beige  des  ^changes  Internationa uz,  Rae  dn  Musto  5,Bruffi»le. 
Bouvia:  Oflclna  Nacionnl  de  Batadtatica,  I^'pas. 
Bkazii.:  Servile  de  PermntacAes  iDtemaciooaee.  Bibllotbeca  Nadonal,  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 
Britirh  Oolonieb  :  Crown  Agents  for  the  Ooionles.  London.' 
Bbitibh  Gciaha:  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society.  Georgetown. 
Bbitibh  Hobdcrab:  Colonial  Secretory.  Belize. 

Buloabia  :  Institutions  Sctentlflqaes  de  S.  M.  le  Bol  de  Bnlgarie,  Soda. 
Garabt  Islands,  via  Spain. 

Chile:  Servlcio  de  Canjes  Intemaclonales.  BIblioteca  Naclonal,  Santiago. 
China  ;  Zl-ka-wei  Ottserratory.  Shanghai. 
Coloubia:  Oflclna  de  Canjes  Intemaclonales  y  Reparto,  BIblioteca  Nactoul, 

Bogota. 
Omta  Rioa:  Oflclna  de  DepAdto  y  Canje  Intemncional  de  PublicacioDee,  San 

Jose. 
Drnuabk:  Kongellge  Dsnske  Tidenskabemea.  Selskab,  CoiDenbagen. 
DirrcH  Quiana:  Snrlnaamscbe  KoIoDlale  BlbUotbeek,  ParamnritMK 
Rcdadob:  Minlsterlo  de  R^adonea  Bxterlorea,  Quito. 
Bgtpt:  Government  Pnbiicationa  Office,  PrintlDg  Department,  Cairo. 
Fkance:  Service  Prancala  des  ^changes  Intematlonanx,  iio  Rue  de  Grendle. 

Paris, 
Qbbmaitt:  Amerika-Institut.  Berlin.  N.  W.  7. 
Gbeat  Bbitair  Ann  Ibeland  :  Messrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  28  Bsaex  Street, 

Strand.  London. 
Obesce:  Blbliotbeqne  Natlonale.  Athens. 
Gbeenland,  via  Denmark. 
Guadeloupe,  via  France. 

GtTATBUAtA:  Iniitltuto  Naclonal  de  Varonea.  Guatemala. 
Guinea,  via  Portngal. 

Haiti:  Secretaire  d'fitat  des  Relations  Ext^rieures.  Port  au  Prince. 
HoNDUBAs:  BIblioteca  Naclonal,  T^iudgalpn. 
Hunoabt;  Dr.  Julius  Plkler,  Municipal  Office  of  Statistics,  Vflci-ntca  80,  Bnda- 

Iceland,  via  Denmark. 

India  :  India  Store  Department,  tndia  Office.  T/)ndon. 

iTAt.T:  Uffido  degll  Scambi  Intemazlonali.  BIblioteca  Naslonaie  Tlttorlo  Bman- 

uele,  Rome. 
Jamaica  :  Institute  of  Jamaica.  Kingston. 
Japan  :  Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 
Java,  via  Netherlands. 
Kobea  :  His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  Resldency-Oenerel,  Seoul. 
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T.THHwt :  Bnrean  of  Ezcbaoges,  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 

LoDREN^o  MABQtr^:  Govemmeat  Llbratr,  Lourenco  Marquez. 

Ldxembcbo,  via  Germtaij. 

Madaoascar.  iTta  France. 

Madbiba,  via  Portugal. 

MoRTEREOBo:  MlQlstere  des  Affaires  Jhrang^reB,  Cetlnje. 

MozAUBiQVE,  via  Portugal. 

Nethebi^rds  :  Bureaa  Scleatiflque  Central  NCerlandalB,  Blbllotheqne  de  I'Unl- 
Ter^te,  Lerden. 

New  Guinea,  via  Netherlands. 

New  South  Wales:  Public  Library  o(  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 

New  Zbai^nd:  Dominion  Musenm,  WelllngtoD. 

Nicabaqua:  MInlBterlo  de  Rehiclones  Eiterlores,  Managua. 

NoBWAT :  Kone^llge  Norske  Prederlks  t'nlTersltet  BIbllotbeket,  Cbrlstlanla. 

Panama  :  Sectetarln  de  Relnclones  Exterlorea,  Panama. 

Pabaouat  :  MInlBterlo  de  Relaclonee  Bxterlores,  Asuncion. 

Persia  :-Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Yorh  City. 

Pebu  ;  OQclna  de  Reparto,  I>ep<)slto  s  Canje  Intemaclonal  de  Publlcaclonea, 
MInlBterlo  de  Fomento,  Lima. 

PoBTuoAi.:  Servlgo  de  PermutacSes  Intemaclonaes,  Blbltotheca  Nadonat,  Lis- 
bon. 

Quebhbiand:  Bureau  of  Eixchangea  of  International  Publications,  Chief  Sec* 
retary's  Office,  Brisbane. 

RouMAniA :  Academia  Romaoa,  Bucharest 

Russia:  Commission  Russe  des  ficbanges  Internationa ux,  Biblloth^ue  Im- 
p^rlale  Publlque,  St  Petersburg, 

Saltadob:  Ministerlo  de  Beladones  Eiterlores,  San  Salrador. 

Sektia  :  Section  Administrative  du  MtnlstCre  des  Affaires  fitrangdres,  Belgrade. 

StAH  :  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Bangkolt. 

SoirrH  Australia  :  Public  Library  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide. 

Sfain  :  Servlclo  del  Cambio  tntemaclonal  de  Publlcaclones,  Cuerpo  Facultativo 
de  Archlveros.  Bibllotecarios  y  ArqueOlogos,  Madrid. 

Sumatra,  via  Netherlanda 

Sweden  :  Kongllga  Svenska  Tetenskape  Akademien.  Stockholm. 

Switzeblakd:  Service  des  &:hanges  Internationa  ux,  Blblloth^ne  FM£rale 
Craitrale.  Berne. 

Stbia  :  Board  of  Foreign  Mlsrions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York. 

Tasmania  :  Secretary  to  the  Premier,  Hobart 

Tb]nidao:  Royal  Victoria  Institute  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Port-of- Spain. 

Tunis,  rta  France. 

TuBRET :  American  Board  of  Commlsstoners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 

UmoN  or  South  Atkica  :  Oovemment  Printing  Works.  Pretoria.  Transvaal. 

IlBCOUAT :  Oflclna  de  CanJe  Tntemaclonal,  Montevideo. 
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Appendix  4. 
REPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Xation&I  Zoological  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913. 

The  general  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  during  that  year  was  $100,000.  The  cost  of 
food  for  the  animals  was  $20,235,  which  is  somewhat  less  than 
during  the  previous  year,  being  due  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  forage 
from  the  extremely  high  rates  which  then  prevailed.  The  expendi- 
tures for  upkeep  were  greater  than  usual,  especially  lis  to  out-door 
cages,  inclosures,  and  fences. 

ACCESS  [ONS. 

During  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
fireproof  building  for  the  central  heating  plant  and  making  certain 
urgently  needed  small  improvements,  only  a  small  sum  was  used  for 
the  purchase  of  animals.  During  the  present  year  several  important 
animals  have  been  added,  including  a  pair  of  young  African  ele- 
phants, three  dromedaries,  a  pair  of  cheetahs,  several  species  of 
gazelles,  and  other  animals,  purchased  from  the  Government  Zoolo^- 
cal  Garden  at  Giza,  Egypt  These  were  engaged  some  time  before 
the- end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but,  as  explained  below,  they  did  not  finally 
reach  the  park  until  a  little  after  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by 
this  report 

Seven  ostriches  from  southern  California  were  purchased,  and 
two  moose,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  obtained  by  exchange  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  National  Park  in  Alberta,  Canada.  The  ac- 
cessions, with  the  animals  from  Giza,  included  15  species  not  previ- 
ously represented  in  the  collection. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  purchase  and  transportation  of  : 
animals  was  $6,900. 

Mammals  and  birds  bom  and  hatched  in  the  park  numbered  78 
and  included  polar,  grizzly,  and  Alaskan  brown  bears,  alpaca,  llama, 
American  tapir,  chamois,  harnessed  antelope,  deer  of  several  species, 
with  some  other  mammals  and  various  birds. 
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The  number  of  exchanges  was  smeller  then  usual.  As  already 
mentioned,  two  moose  were  received  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  several  animals  from  dealers. 

ANIMALS  FROM  GIZA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  191^1,  an  offer  of  some  desirable  ani- 
mals was  received  from  the  Government  Zoological  Garden  at  Giza, 
Egypt.  This  oflfer  included  two  young  African  elephants,  a  male 
and  a  female,  and  a  number  of  other  less  important  animals.  The 
two  elephants  were  en^ged  for  the  park,  together  with  three  drome- 
daries and  two  Arabian  baboons.  As  the  Egyptian  authorities 
required  the  animals  to  be  accepted  at  their  gardens,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  send  the  head  keeper  of  the  park  to  receive  them  and 
accompany  them  during  transportation.  He  left  Washington  May 
15,  1912,  and  arrived  at  Giza  on  June  19.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
that  several  other  desirable  animals  were  available  there  and  was 
authorized  by  cable  to  secure  them  for  the  park,  so  that  there  were 
altogether  21  animals  in  the  shipment  It  was  necessary  to  go  to 
London  to  arrange  for  transportation,  and  on  the  way  from  there 
to  Egypt  the  zoological  gardens  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Cologne,  and  Rome  were  visited. 

ANIMALS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  JUNE  30,  1013. 
MAMMALS. 


Olivet  monke;  (Ctmv^lheout  labtnu] 
Green      monke]'      (CerBOpiihteut 

(rtcAiM) — - - 

Mods  monke]'  (Cercoirlthecaa  moiu)- 
Diana  moDkej'  (Cerooptthtcui  tHana)- 
Soatj-   maagabe;    (Ceraocebut  /uUirlni 


ilH- 


Flg-talled  moDkef   (Itaeaeut  nemeilri- 


RheauB  manke;   (Uaoaout  rhcnit) 

BrowQ  macaque  (JraocotM  arcioldee) 

Japeneae  moDker  (Macacui  fateatiu)  — 

Moor  monker  iUacacua  maumt) 

Black  aiK  ICv'opilhecui  iitffer) 

Cbacma   (Papio  porearlut) 

BamadrjaB  baboon  (Papio  Aumadrvat)  _ 

Mandrill  (Paplo  mainon) 

Orar  aplder  monker  (Atelei  geoffrciH)- 
Wlilte-tbroated  capucbtn   <Celiti(  hypo- 

Brown  moDkey  (Cdtui  fatoelliu) 

Damkull   (Xuctipltheeu*  tHHrgali")  — 

Batted  lemuc    (Lemur  voriu*) 

Bins-tailed  lemar  (Lemur  coKa) 

17488'— SM  1918 8 


Polar  bear  {Tlutlaratoi  nHtrtMniu) 

Kuropean  brown  bear  (Drmu  atvloti.. 

KadlHk  bear  (Pr»iM  mlddrndorTfl) 

Yakutat  bear  (Urtu»  doIH) 

Alaskan  brown  bear   (Urtitt  miiu} 

Brbrld  bear  (Umu  gyai-areiot) 

Eldder'a  bear  iUmu  *Mdert).- _ 

Himalayan  bear   {Unut  (ftOetaitiM).. 

Orlnlj  bear  [Urmu  horribaU) 

Black  bear  Wrtut  amerloaniu) 

Cinnamon  bear  (Urmti  america»ai\ 

Malay  bear  {Ormu  maiayatm*) 

Slotb  bear  (Melurnu  urtinut) 

KInkaJon   (Ceroalepte*  oaKdlcalmiJat) . 

Cacomlitle  {BattarUtmi  aitutv) 

Gray  coatimundl  (Sama  narim) 

BaccooD    (PriKVon   lotiyr) 

American  badger  (Taxtdea  tiwiM) 

Common  sknok  {UrpMtia  pittida) 

American  marten  {Miutela  anerioana). 

PUber  {.Uatttla  pennonttf) 

Mtnk   (/•n(orto»  ctoon) 

Common  ferret  (PutoHui  pulorlu*) 

Black-footed  ferret  (PdloriiM  nigHpet)- 
Nortb    American    otter    {.iMtra    ca»a- 


3     EBklmo  dog  «7m<e  ^mfHorl*)-. 
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DlDgo  (Con**  dingo) 

Onj  wolf  ICanU  oecMtntalU) 

Black  »oIl    (ConK  ooddattalU) 

Cofote  {CanU  latraiM) 

WoodhoQM'i  coyote  l,CamU  fnufror).- 

Hed  foi  tFiiIpe*  pfiuylvanteia) 

SwUt  toi  (Vulpe*  veUf) 

AtcIIc  tax   (FNlpei  tagoptit) 

Graj  fox  {Orocjiim  oliiereo-ariteiitntt)- 

Spotted  hrena  {Bymui  croatta) 

AJrIain  palm  cItbI  iVivorra  c4rena).. 

ComnKm  genet   (OeiMtM  irsMetta) 

Sadan  lion  {FtU*  IM) 

Klllmflnjaro  UontPclU  Ua  aoMMnwU) 

Tiger    [FeUm  ((ffrto) 

Cougar  (FeUa  orvpoiuuli  kfpiwleitat). 

Jaguar   (^eHa  omu) 

Leopard  (FcK«  pocdiu) 

Black  leopard  {Ftllt  fariiu) 

Berral  (fell*  (ervut) 

Ocelot   (FelU  pardaUt) 

Canada  Ijui  (Ltnui  cnnwdeiul*) 

Bay   lyoi    (Lvn*  ™/ti») 

Spotted  lym  {Lyna  nfua  ttatntU} 

Florida  Ifni  (litm*  mfaa  ;IoHdaiHi*)  — 
Bleller'a  lea  lion  (fumetapta*  tIeUerl). 
Hod    (Zolophiu  caHfor- 


Northern  fur  aeal  (Caflaliii-faatoaoatui). 

Harbor  seal   IPhooa  ctluHaa) 

Fox  aqulrrel  ISotunu  nlirer) 

Weatera   lox   aqulrrcl    (Sciurut   IihIoi><- 

6ray  squirrel  ISotiinu  oaroUnentU) 

Black  aqulrrel  (ScUirut  oaroUHfntit)  — 
Albino  aqulrrel   (Sciunit  earoUneiuU) - 

Panama  squirrel 

Prairie  dog  (Cyomve  ludovicUmui) 

Woodchuck    {Arctompi  jnoixu) 

Albino  woodchnck  (irctomi/t  mimaa). 
Black  woodcbuck  (Arclomgt  monam) — 
Alpine  marmot  (Aratomiia  mnmuttta)  ^ 
Amerlcao  beaver  (Catlor  oanodmtti} — 

Coypu  (jrvMOtfor  covpiu) 

Hutla-eonga   {Oaim)mp»  piloridet) 

lodian  porcupine  {Hyitrim  letictim)  — 
Canada    porcupine    iBrethixan    doria- 


Canada  porcupine  (ffretfilzon  doml%*i 

Wealern  porcupine   (BrelMr<nt  epimait' 
Ihoa) 

Mexican     agouti      (Datvprvdta     mtal- 

Aaara'i  agouti  {Da»i/procla  atarv)  — 
Created  agouti  (Diuvprocta  criiiata)- 
Halry-rumped  agouti  (Dawprocloprnm- 

Paca  tCalogtHj/'  paca) 

Guinea  pig  iCavfa  oullerl) 

Patagonian     ea<rT     IDollehotU     pata- 

goHica) 

Capybara  (Hgdrocharut  mpiibarai 

Domeatlc  rabbit  (Lepiu  aiHleutut) 

Cape  hyrax  (Prooavla  eapentU) 


Indian   elephant   (Sleptea    mQtlmmt'-. 
BraiUtan  tapir  (Taptnu  a«»crteaa»''i- 

Or*»y'«  aebra    (Sqiiiu    irrevjrt) 

Zebta.-dODker    bybrld      (S911M     V^t^ 

Grant's  lebra  (Equum  bumhelU  gnrntii 
Collared  pecearr  (ZMcolytra  ddOaJatiMi. 

WUd  boar  (But  terefa) 

Northern  waxt  hog  (PkoeocJIcerst  ajri- 

tllppopotamuB       (S<|i|»|H>taiiiiu       mt- 
plitbUu 

Ooaoaco  ILam^  kiM)iao*iu| 

Llama   (Lama  glatml 1 

Alpaca   (Lama  paoet) 

Vicugna   (Lama  viengnal 

Bactrlan  camel  (CaneliM  bactrtaaso. 

Mnntjac  (Cennliu  niiiii^ael 

Bambar  deer  (Cerviu  arUtottUt) 

Philippine  deer  (Ceren*  phmpptmat}  — 

Hog  deer  (Canma  poninui) 

Baraalngb*  deer    (CerrN*  dacancolMI. 

Alia  deer   (Ceraaa  atitt 

Japanese  deer  (bervaa  tUta) 

Bed  deer   (Ccrvnt   elophK*) 

American  elk   (Ccrvut  caiutfmeii) 

Fallow  deer  (Cervut  dans) 

Mooae  (Alcet  amartoaiHia) 

Virginia   deer  (OdoooMeMClrffJatoau}- 

Hule  deer  (OdocoUtiu  hetal<Ht<r*) 

Columbian    black-tailed   deer    (Odscvi- 

I«tu    CDlamNonti*) 

Cuban  deer   (OdoooUeat  ap.) 

Coke'a  bartebeeat  (Baball*  cot«f) 

Blenbok  iDamaUteut  oIMfroaa) 

White-tailed  gnn  ( Coniiochirfe*  paa) 

Defassa  water  back  (Ccbat  de/aiM>-. 
Indian  antelope  (Jnlilope  oemleapra). 

Nilgai    (BoielopHaa   fre{iDcaiHelB«) 

Congo     hamesaed     antelope      (Tra#e- 

tapflai  gratiu) 

Chatnoii  (Kuploopra   tivmu) 

Tabr   (Hemtlragiu  jvmMau) 

Common  goat  (Copra  klmMI 

Angora  goat  (Copra  Alroaa) 

BartMry  sheep  (Ovit  tngtiaphma} 

Barbadoa     aheep      (Ovit     aritt-tno^ 

Anoa    (Anoo  d(^r«*«loonaia ) 

East   African    buffalo    (Bafela*    B«a- 

Zebu   (Btbot  iHiletui 

Tak  (Potphagut  ^Nnalmu) 

American   blROn    (Blaon  asiartoaiMU)-- 

Hairy  armadillo    (Daiypua   vUlotrnti 

Wallaroo   (ifacrvpHt  rtibiulai) 

Red  kangaroo  (Ifncropiia  rs/aa) 

Bennett's  wallaby    (ifacropa*  mjloolUi 

benitem) 

Virginia  oposanm  <£Mil«lph|ia  maraapi- 

atm 

Virginia  opoaanm  (Dfdelphu*  martmpl- 

alto)   albino- 

Common  wombat   I  Pftaacoloaiiis  mltf*- 

aUi) 
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Baiopcan  bl&cHiIrd   (Iferula  m«n>la)_ 
Uo^lnr  bird    (Mimui   itolvoiotloi)  — 

Catbird    (Dtimettlia  caroUtMull) 

BrovQ  Uirasber  (Toaoftonwi  m/u*) 

Japuieae  robin  iLioltiria  luteui) 

WUte-dteelin)       bulbul        (PgctiiHutliit 

BUA  bulbul  (PiKMOiiotui  ptfnm*) 

LiDX&lQB      (bnub      IQarTMlam     Itueo- 
tophu*) 

BlaluK>  flDch  (7*01101101  epUcofHU) 

Onns«-cheeked  waiblll    iBitrelda  mel- 
poda) 

Canlon-blra    (EitreUa  pAixmicotIti 

MaXPleOnch  {Spermetiet  Mtvi'liMfl - 

Cut-throat  llncb  (Amadlna  fatciata) 

Z«bra  flncb  (AmadtHa  catUinoiit) 

BUek-bead«d  Onch  {UMnUi  atrieapUla) . 

Tbrae-colorpd  finch   (Munia  maiaoea) 

White-beaded  Ouch   ^MHl^^a  i/mja) 

Motnies  flnch   (Mntia  punelularia) 

JiTB  qwrroiT  {.MunUi  ortvlvon) 

White    Java    ■puro.w  .  (VuHto    oryii- 


Sharp-talled  gran  II 


mda)- 


li  {FetphiUt  a 


BIlTer-bUl  Oaeli  iAidemotymt  aaHlOM)- 
Cbestnot-breasted  flnch  (Danooota  dim- 

tameotlutra*) 

Bearded  flbch  (SpermopMla  *p.) 

Napolmn  wesTcr  (PgnHimtaiia  ajra)  — 
Madagaaear  wnnr   (Pou<Ua  maiaof*- 

R«d-bllle0  wHTcr  tQaelra  gtielwi) 

Wh7dah  ir«arer   (Tlilaa  fwrorfltca) 

Palntfd  bunting  (Powertiio  olrti) 

Bad-created     cardinal     (Panario     oh- 


CbmmoD    cardinal     (CarMnalia    oatOt- 


ioli»)_. 


1  (iS|Hnii(  apinu) 

Saffron  flncb  IBvcall*  flavtoUt} 

EDroi>ean  RoldDncb  (Carduella  eleo<uu)- 
YeUow-hammer  {Emberlra  cHrlnella). 
Common  canar?  {Berinut  coiuHm)  — 

Ltanet   {lAnota  caiinabinai 

BolUkicb  IPinrhula  eunpaa) 

Cowblrd    (Uololhnu  aler) 

Gloaar   atarUng   (Lanpralamla  ooodn- 

njnab    {PoUopiar   ou 

raven    (Corow   conu 

crow      (Cor«a<     bracli 

_  .    ( jraofHiNra  limHMa) 
Wtalte-tbroated  Jay  iOarrulut  leuoolU)- 

Bloe  ]aT  {CpmuuMta  crUtatai 

American   magpie    (Pl«a  plea  Aadion- 

ico) 

Bpd-billed  magpie  <(7n>o4Ma  oocipltall*). 
PIplDg  crow  (OinaiurhliH  t<Mee«) 


Malabar   mmah 

^:;:ri^';^.^ 

(Corow    coni#    *(nu- 

ComlBoa    crow 
elUM) 

Tellow  trrant  (KIoiwim  dfrblanu*)  ._ 

Oiant  klngflsher    (Doeelo  oiga*) 

rellow-breasled   toacan    iRhanphailoa 
cortitodi*) 


While  cockatoo    (Cocdtiia  alba) 

Lcadbeater'B   cockatoo    {Caeaiua   lead- 
BeB(«rl) 

Bare-eyed  cockatoo  {Caeatua  aynnepU) 
Roaeate     cockatoo     {Cacatna     rottiea- 


ptllo)  . 


I  cockatoo  ( Collocepholoii  ga- 
iearnBi) 

Tellow    and    blue    macaw    {Ara    am- 

Bed  and  yellow  and  blue  macaw  (Jm 

Red    and   bine   macaw    {Ara   chlorep- 
tero)  

Great  green  macaw  iAra  nlUtorU)-.. 
Hexlcan  conace  (CoMirHt  AolooMoraa). 
Carolina   paroquet   (CofMiropai*  coroM- 

Cuban  parrot  (Amaeoaa  leacoceiilMIa). 
Orange-wlDged  amaaon   (Amuono  «aM> 

Porto    Blean    amaaon     {Amatom    Ht- 


Yellow-ahouldered    amaaon     {Anaxona 
aehreptent 

Tellow-tronted  ai 
oepAolii)  .- 

Bed-fronted  ( 

cortftha) 

Y« [low-headed    amaion 


Leaser  vasa  parrot  iConeopttt  nijlra)- 
Banded  parrakeet  (PaliBarn<*/(Uc<ata)_ 
Alexandrine  parrakeet  (PotoonUf  aXes- 

Boaella   parrakeet    IPIalyocroHe   erim- 


LoTe  bird  {Agapornif  pallarla) 

Oreen  parrakeet   [LorietiUa  »p.) 

Sbell    parrakeet    {MelopHttaau    UKdii- 
laliie)-- — 

Great  homed  owl  (Bubo  viroiitianMi - 
Arctic   honied   owl    {Bubo   virglniimui 

lubarcticut) 

Screech  owl   {Otut  oalo) 

Barred  owl  (Sirix  carta) 

Bam  owl  {Alaco  pratlncolal 

Sparrow  hawk  (Faico  epari-eHiit) 

Bald  eagle  {HaiiaetMi  icucoccpAaliit) . 
Alaskan    bald    eagle    {HaliaelMt    leuco- 

cephalus  alatcanus) 

Golden  eagle   (Afullo  cfirmaffoe) 

Harpy  eagle  (TJirasailui  barpDlai 

Chilian  eagle  (Oeranoo^tua  metanalm- 

Crowned   hawk   eagle    ISpisaetut   coro- 

Bed-Bboaldered  hawk  (Buteo  IfiiealM)- 
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TenazuclBD   hmwk 

Caracarft    iPolgbonit  clieriitay) 3     R«dillab    egrtt    (Dlehromamuta   mlm- 

Laaunergerer   {Qnattu*  burtalKt) 

Bontb    AmerlciD    condor     {Barcorham- 
phui  trrvpMx)  . 


Calllomla  condor  (Otfmnoeypi  ealitor- 

Orlffou  vnltpre  <Ovpt  fulviu) 

ClnereoUH  valtnre  (Fultur  motmcliat} - 
BfTptlan    valtnte    (Seophron   peronop- 

Turkej  Tultare   (Catlutrtet  aura) 

Black  taltnre  {CalliarUta  urubi) 

KIdk  TDlture  (Qnpogiu  papa} 

B«d-bltled    plKOon     (Co  jumbo    flavirot- 

trU) 

UonmlDg  dove  IZatatdtira  mooroura)- 
Peacetul  dove  (flsopella  trangulUa)  — 
Collared  turtle  dove  (rurtur  rUorlm). 

Capo  masked  dove  (<B>ia  capeniU) 

Victoria   crowned   p[geon    {Oovra   vlo- 


iorto)- 


PnrplUb  ^an  (PeneUipe  parpumtot**) - 

Created  cnraaaow    (Oro«  altotor) 

Hailcan  curaaaow  iOraegSoblcem) 

Daubenton'a   curaaaow    (Crat   dauben- 

tonJ)  

Wild  tarker   <M«Iaai7rM  oallopavo  t«- 


Peatowl  (Paeo  erUtata) 

JoDsle  fowl  (OiitliM  banktva)  — 
EnglWi    pbeMUUt     (Phadaniu 


BecTea'a  pbeaaaDt  ( J 

Golden  pbeaaant  irhoumalea  pieta) 

BllTcr    pheaauit    (SHplooomii*    nyetlte- 


E^iropean  quail   (Cotarnl*  eomiitiiit(» ) _ 

BungarlBo  partridge  (PenMt  perdlai 

Bobwblte   (OoKkk*  vlrglTttanut) 

Uountaln  quail  (Oraartc  plota) 

Scaled  quail   (CalUpepla  I9*amata) 

Call  torn  la    qua  II     {Lop^ortym    oaUfar- 

Oambel's  quail   (LopAorltA  ganhtU) 

Haaaeua  quail  iCvrtonyx  mantezumat . 
Purple  galllnule  (Ponihyrto  oonilea)- 
Black-backed  galllnale    {Porphtirio   me- 

laiKXuO 

Martinique  galllnule  iltmomit  mottint- 


Florida  gnllluule  (Oalllnulo  caleota).. 

Amerlc^an  coot  {FuUca  atnertcatia) 

BllgbtleBB  rail  | Oci/dromu*  autlralln). 
Common  carlama  (Carfama  cHafolo). 
DemolaellecrBDe  (Anlhropoldei   vtrnol- 

Crowned  crane  {Baieartca  pavoMna) 

Baodblll  crane  {Gnu  meMcana) 

Australian  crane  (Onii  oiMfralotfana)- 

Eurbpeau  crane  iOritt  dntrta) 

Barui  craue  (Onu  ohKhoim) 

Indian    while    crane     (Dnii    Icucoge- 

Buff  {Uactietti  pugnax) 

Black-crowned  nigbt  beran  {NpeUcoraa 
niKtIcoraa  navtu*) 


80OW7  ecret  fSgnlta  oomfMlnlau).. 
Great  white  heron  (Herodiat  tgretta). 

Great  blue  beron   (Ardea  herodfoa) 

Great     black-crowned     beron      iArdtn 

Boat-bill   (Camroma  cochleariai 

Black   atOTk    {Cfoonta  nigra) 

Marabou  stork    (J^loptUu  duUiiil.. 

Wood  Ibia    IJfvcCeria   amertcana} 

Sacred  IbU  irbtt  alMoptea) 

While  Ibla   (Ouira  olhi) ! 

Roseate  apoonblU    (A/a/a  alafa} 

European  IlsmlnKo  ( PfMntlcopla-ut  am- 

UgtH/mm) 

Created  acrtflmer  (.Chama  crUtatat  — 
WbUtllng  Bwan  (Olor  eolNmbtoniit)... 

Mute  awan  (CiffmiM  glbbui) 

Black  awaa  (Cfi«)>opia  alrata} 

UoacoTT  duck  ICalHna  moKhaia) 

Wblte    mnacorr    duck     (Cairina     nM- 

Wandertng  ti«e-duck  (Dendroetnrna  ar- 

PulTOue     tree-duck      (Omdrocvtrno    W- 

Brant  (Bnmta  K«r«<cla  glauocoaMtm)  — 

Canada  goooe  (Branfo  canadefMU) 

FIutcblDi'a    gooae     {Branta    canadtiuU 

hutcMitHi} 

Lener  enow  gooae  iCht»  hifperborea*). 
Greater  anow  gooae  (CAen  hgpcrbomu 

ntoallt) 

American   wblte-Irontcd   gooae    (Aiuer 

atMfroitM  gaaibcU) 

Cblneae  goote  (^luer  ctVHoMM) 

ScBup  duck  (ifarfia  marlla) 

CaDTaaback  (JIartta  vaUtneria) 

Red -beaded  dock  (MarUa  am«rtoana)  .. 

Wood  duck  {Ala  tpmua) 

Mandarin  duck    ( DewJronuaa  palfHmi- 

laCa)    

PlDtall  (Coflto  amta) 

Sboveter  duck  (Spatula  clifpgala) 

Black  duck  (Anna  mbripai) 

Mallard  (Anat  plalprhifnehot) 

American     while     pelican      (Petecaaw 

erytlirorhifnchai) 

Ehiropeao     white    pettcan     (Peleoaaii* 

oiu>cr<italu») 

Roseate  petlcsn  (Pelecaniu  n>«cii*| 

Brown  pelican  IPtleoaiuu  occidtntalU) . 
Plorlda  cormorant   (FfuiIacrocDnu  aii> 

rt«l»  floridanu*) 

Mexican       cormorant       (Pftatocrocoroj 

figua  meatBanut) 

Water  turkej  lAnMnsa  onMnga} 

Roseate  tern  (Sterna  ilouoalll) 

Rofal  tern  (8ttraii  maxima) 

Black-backed  gull  ILarut  mortnaa) 

Herring  gull  (Lonw  orpen taint) 

American   herring  gull    ILanu   arvm- 

lalus  imJthaoiMBHiw  1 

Laughing  gull  (Larui  atrtolUt) 
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South    i 
Somali     oitrlrh 


Mirleb    <StnilA<D   dm- 
iatruthio     nolthdo- 


I  Common   CBBSomrj    {CaiutHiu   gaUa- 


SpreidlDg    adder     (Heteradctt     plai^- 

rftlniH) •.. _ 

Black  snake  (Zancnf*  conitrictor) 

CoBcb-wbip  snake  (ZammU  fi(^tlliimj - 

~     a  snake  {Coluber  galloiai) 

imoQ  chicken  snakfl  {Coluber  i/uad' 

Gopber      BaBk«      {CamptOBoma     coraU 
eauperU) 

ne  Bneke  {PiluophU  melanolevau) ^ 

Bull  aDBke  {Pityophit  tayt) 

King  make  (OpMbaliu  ffelalatt 


Paints  turtle  {Chrytemift  pMa} 

IMamond-back   terrapin    {Malacocletngt 
paluttnt) 

Three-toed    boi-lortolse    (C<aliido    tii- 

Palated  boi-lorlolae   (CUtudo  omata). 

Gopher  turtle  {Zerobattt  poIvpfiemiM). 

EhiDcan  Island  tortoise  {Taludo  ephlp- 

ph>m) 

Albvmarte  Island  tortoise   {Teitudo  t><- 

Horned  llsard  (PhrfnoiDmo  cornulum). 
Olla  monster  (Bcloderma  (tMpecfiim )  _ 

Olass  snake  (OpMsaums  venfrolit) 

Regal  pflbon  {Pythtm  retlculalut) ^ 

Anaconda  {Eunectet  murfiHU) 

Velvet  snake   (EfiicrattM  caicliriti 

Cuban  Iree-boB  (Spleratet  aagullttT) 

GIFTS, 
Mr.  Raymond  AdumB,  WaBhliigtoD,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billupp,  L«elaiid,  Md.,  an  American  magpie. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Boyd,  Waabii^on,  D.  C,  a  bomed  lizard. 
Mr.  AtuinBt  Busck,  Washington.  D.  C,  two  marmoaettea. 
Hr.  W.  M.  ChrlBSlnger,  Hngerstown,  Md.,  a  black  anake. 
Mrs.  Eug«nla  S.'Cleary,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  common  canaty. 
Hr.  Wallace  Evans,  Oab  Park,  111.,  four  mink. 
Capt  W.  K  P.  French,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
Hr.  F.  P.  Ball,  Wasblngton.  D.  C,  tbree  alligators. 
Hr.  Kidwell,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  bald  eagle. 
Hr.  il.  S.  Lawrence,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  common  opossam. 
Mr.  De  Witt  T.  Leacb.  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  woodchnck. 
Hr.  Ralpb  W.  Lee,  Washington.  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
Mlaa  Clare  and  Mr.  James  McCall,  Mapleton,  Pa.,  a  banded  rattleenake. 
Mr.  D.  McLanahan,  Wasblngton,  D.  C.  a  barred  owl. 
Mr.  E.  B.  McLean,  Washington,  D,  C.,  k  skunk,  two  raccoons,  and  a  toucan. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  Washington,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
Mr.  Victor  MlndelefT,  Wasblngton,  D.  C„  a  crocodile. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moreland,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  bam  owl. 
Hoa  L.  P.  Padgett,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  a  gray  coatlmundl. 
Capt  A.  W.  Perry,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  western  mocking  bird. 
Capt  R.  B.  Putnam,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  gray  coatlmundl. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Raymond.  Washington,  D.  C  a  green  parrot. 
~    Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  barn  owls. 
Mrs.  RIcbetson,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  common  raccoon. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Sai^ent,  Wasblngton,  D.  C.  a  common  canary. 
Mrs.  Gnrnoti  P.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  shell  parrakeet 
Mr.  &.  T.  Seton,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  three  common  skunks. 
Mr.  Ellis  Spear,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  common  canaries. 
Ulss  Straub,  Washington.  D.  C,  a  green  parrot 
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Mr.  H.  K  Thomas,  Waablngton,  D.  G-,  a  black  soake. 
Mra  E.  St.  Oalr  Tbompaon,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  n  commoQ  caoair. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Wlillams.  Waablngton,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
HoiL  Woodrow  Wilson,  WaBhloKton,  D.  C,  a  borned  lizard. 
The  Zoological  Society  at  Philadelphia,  six  muakrats. 

Unknown  doaora,  a  acreech  owl,  five  bam  owIb,  an  Elngllsb  pheasant,  and  an 
alligator. 

LOSSES  OP  ANIMALS. 

The  most  serious  loss  was  among  the  ruminants.  An  eland,  a 
bontebok,  a  Coke's  hartebeest,  and  a  harnessed  antelope  died  from 
tuberculosis ;  a  moose  and  a  reindeer  from  enteritis ;  two  tahr  goats 
from  pneumonia;  and  an  American  bison,  21  years  old,  from  arterio- 
sclerosis. A  fur  seal  also,  died  from  enteritis  and  a  grizzly  bear 
that  when  captured,  19  years  before,  weighed  730  pounds  was  killed 
because  of  its  general  decrepitude.  A  number  Of  birds  were  lost 
through  the  depredations  of  raccoons  and  other  animals  living  at 
large  in  the  park.  The  night  berons  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  flying  cage  that  they  interfered  with  the  nesting  of  other 
birds  there,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  (114)  were  disposed  of, 
a  few  as  gifts  to  other  zoological  collections. 

Of  animals  that  died  in  the  park,  107  were  transferred  to  the 
National  Museum.  Autopsies  were  made  as  heretofore  by  the  Patho- 
logical Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture.' 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  COLLBCTION. 


Bom  and  hatched  In  National  Zoological  Park.- 

Becelved  In  exchange - 

Deposited  In  National  Zoological  Park 

Captured  In  National  Zoological  Park 


Total  -, 


Animals  on  band  July  1,  1012.- 
Accessiona  during  the  year 


Total  — 1,882 

Deduct  loss  (by  exchange,  death,  return  of  animals,  etc.) iU    : 

On  band  June  30,  1913- 1.468 

'The  MDsn  of  death  were  rep6rled  to  be  as  (oUows:  Elnleritla,  37;  gastrttb,  l; 
Impactloo  of  bowel,  3 :  pneomonla,  1*  ;  [ubfrculosls,  10 ;  nnitestloD  of  long*.  4 ;  asptr- 
gllioala,  4 ;  mailKnant  cstsrFh  of  nose  and  throat,  1 ;  InflannnatlOD  of  pharyni  atid 
larTDX,  1  ;  congeatloti  of  liTer,  1 ;  septicemia,  3 ;  mreonia,  1 ;  Bb»ce»a.  1  ;  KanfTene  of 
Uirrold  gland,  l ;  generallied  (at  necrosis,  1 ;  arterloflciproris,  1 ;  umbUlcal  lufectlcni,  I : 
•taTTStloii  (anakea),  3 ;  kUled  becatue  of  arthritis,  l,  and  of  senUe  detiUltr,  1 ;  acddmti 
(Ull«d  bj  ■nimala,  etc),  32;  no  canw  found  (onlj  viscera  examined  U  moat  caae«),  1!- 
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VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year,  ks  deter- 
mined by  count  and  estimate,  was  633,526,  a  daily  average  of  1,731. 
This  was  nearly  100,000  more  than  during  the  fiscal  year  1912.  The 
largest  number  in  any  one  month  was  120,908,  in  March,  1913,  an 
average  per  day  of  3,900. 

During  the  year  142  classes,  schools,  etc,  with  a  total  of  5,579 
pupils,  visited  the  park,  a  monthly  average  of  465.  These  were 
mainly  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  neighboring  States,  but 
other  States,  from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts, 
to  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina,  were  represented,  and  "  Com 
Growers"  belonging  to  18  States. 

IMPBOVBMENTS. 

The  construction  of  a  house  for  the  storage  and  preparation  of 
food,  which  was  begun  toward  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  waa 
completed  early  in  this  year  and  equipped  with  a  large  range  for 
cooldng  and  baking,  a  small  cold-storage  room,  dumb-waiter,  etc. 
The  total  cost  of  building  and  equipment  was  $3,615,  of  which 
$3,050  was  paid  from  this  year's  appropriation.  The  building  is  of 
stone,  24  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long,and  has  one  story  and  a  basement, 
both  with  concrete  Boors.  It  is  abundantly  lighted  and  thoroughly 
sanitary.  It  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  temporary  bird  bouse,  so 
that  the  buildingand  theyard  about  itare  screened  from  public  view-, 
while  still  convenient  of  access.  This  improvement  had  been  much 
needed,  as  the  only  place  previously  available  for  the  preparation  of 
food  was  the  cellar  of  the  lion  house,  where  both  light  and  ventila- 
tion were  far  from  satisfactory. 

An  inclosure  and  shelter  house  were  built  between  the  lion  house 
and  the  small-mammal  house  to  afford  temporary  quarters  for  the 
small  flock  of  ostriches  recently  acquired.  The  house  is  16  feet 
wide  and  24  feet  long,  and  the  adjoining  inclosure,  which  is  nearly 
circular,  is  about  100  feet  in  diameter. 

A  new  inclosure,  with  a  pool,  for  wood  ducks  and  nearly  related 
species,  was  built  in  the  valley  near  the  flying  cage. 

The  suspension  footbridge  across  Rock  Creek  near  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  park  having  become  unsafe,  a  new  bridge  of  similar 
construction  was  built  there. 
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A  bridle  path  was  laid  out  near  the  bank  of  the  creek  throughout 
its  entire  length  in  the  park,  and  a  rustic  walk,  mainly  parallel  to  the 
roadway,  was  built  from  the  concrete  bridge  to  the  north  entrance- 
Early  in  the  year  the  first  section  of  a  retaining  wall  was  built 
in  the  ravine  opposite  the  point  at  which  Ontario  Road  reaches  the 
park,  and  later  a  second' section  was  built  above  this,  giving  the  wall 
a  total  height  of  18  feet. 

A  small  retaining  wall  was  built,  also,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
run  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  park  near  Klingl^  Road  to  prevent 
further  erosion  there  and  protect  valuable  forest  trees  which  are 
being  undermined. 

A  small  amount  of  riprapping  was  done  at  three  places  cm  the 
banks  of  the  creek. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  year  work  was  begun  on  the  old  ele- 
phant bam  to  fit  it  and  the  adjoining  yard,  then  occupied  by  tapirs, 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  two  young  African  ele- 
phants which  had  been  secured  from  the  zoological  garden  at  Giza- 
A  new  yard,  with  a  pool,  for  the  tapirs  was  built  next  to  the  new 
elephant  house,  the  work  on  this  being  well  under  way  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  as  follows: 

Food  house  (from  1913  appropriation) $3,000 

IncloBure  and  shelter  for  ostriches 4SV 

Inclosure  and  pool  for  wood  ducks SOU 

New  suspension  footbridge 400 

Bridle  path  and  rustic  walk. 775 

Retaining  wall  at  Ontario  Road _        425 

Retaining  wall  near  Klingle  Road ITS 

Riprapping  banks  of  creek - Zi5 

Alterations  of  old  elephant  bam  nad  Inclosure SW 

Total — $e.«B 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  there  was 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1912  an  outdoor  cage  for  parrots  which 
had  heretofore  been  confined  in  the  bird  house.  The  cage  is  21  br 
40  feet,  and  about  26  feet  high,  has  a  steel  framework  and  is  covered 
with  strong  wire  netting  of  special  construction.  Several  species 
of  cockatoos  and  macaws,  and  one  species  of  Amazon  parrot,  in  all  38 
specimens,  were  placed  in  the  cage,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
been  thrifty  and  appear  to  enjoy  their  outdoor  freedom. 

MAINTENANCE  OF   BUILDINGS.   INCLOSDRES,   ETC. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  quite  extensive  repairs  during  the  year, 
so  that  the  expenditures  for  upkeep  were  somewhat  larger  than  usual 
New  concrete  floors  were  laid  in  two  of  the  largest  bear  yards,  and 
the  pools  rebuilt.    The  concrete  base  of  the  partitions  between  the 
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severat  yards  was  also  built  up  sufficiently  to  bring  the  metal  work  of 
the  partitions  above  the  damp  floor. 

A  section  of  the  boundary  fence  of  the  park  was  largely  rebuilt 
and  other  portions  repaired,  and  much  of  the  metal  work  of  cages 
and  inclosiires  was  repainted,  including  the  flying  cage  and  eagle 
cage,  bear  yards,  antelope  yards,  and  the  outside  cages  of  the  small- 
mammal  house. 

NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS  BOOK  CBEEK. 

The  sundry  civil  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  con- 
tained the  following  item :  "  For  the  construction  of  a  rough-stone 
faced  or  bowlder  bridge  across  Rock  Creek  to  replace  the  present  log 
bridge  on  the  line  of  the  roadway  from  Adams  Mill  Road  entrance 
and  Cathedral  Avenue,  $20,000."  The  act  also  includes  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  "  Hereafter  all  plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  the  National  Zoological  Park  shall  be  pre- 
pared under  the  supervision  of  the  municipal  architect  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  all  plans  and  specifications  for  bridges  in  said 
park  shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervisicm  of  the  engineer  of 
bridges  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

In  accordance  with  this  requirement  the  matter  of  preparing  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  bridge  was  taken  up  with  the  engineer  of 
bridges  very  soon  after  the  sundiy  civil  act  was  approved  (August  24, 
1912) .  A  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work  had  already  been 
done  when  the  engineer  of  bridges  died.  The  matter  was  taken  Up 
again  with  his  successor  and  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared 
and  advertisements  made  for  proposals  April  28,  1913.  A  contract 
for  the  constructiwi  of  the  bridge  was  entered  into  May  29,  1913. 
The  old  bridge  was  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  work  on  the 
new  bridge  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  bridge  is  to  be 
of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  rough  blocks  of  the  blue  gneiss  found 
in  this  region.  Stone  for  the  concrete  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  park. 
The  span  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  80  feet  and  the  total  length  at  the 
road  level  114  feet.  The  bridge  will  be  39  feet  6  inches  wide  from 
out^de  to  outside,  with  a  width  of  36  feet  6  indies  between  the  para- 
pets. There  will  be  a  macadam  roadway  with  concrete  sidewalk 
on  either  side,  but  the  construction  of  roadway  and  sidewalks  will  be 
deferred  until  the  earth  fill  has  thoroughly  settled.  The  work  on  the 
main  portion  of  the  bridge  covered  by  the  contract  will  amount  to 
about  $10,800,  while  the  cost  of  material  furnished  by  the  park,  prep- 
aration of  plans,  superintendence,  and  other  expenses  will  probably 
bring  the  total  cost  up  to  $15,300.  _  The  appropriation,  therefore, 
will  be  sufficient  to  add  wing  walls  if  desirable,  and  to  complete  the 
approaches.    It  is  expected  that  all  work  under  the  contract  will  be 
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finished  and  the  temporary  roadway  built  in  time  to  open  the  bridge 
for  use  by  October  30.  It  has  been  necessary  to  dose  the  road  to 
vehicles  during  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  log  bridge,  which  was  erected  in 
1896,  were  found  to  be  in  surprisingly  good  condition,  but  it  was 
so  much  decayed  at  some  vital  points  as  to  be  dangerous  for  use. 

ALTERATION  OF  THE  WEST  BODNDABT  OF  THE  PARK. 

In  the  last  annua]  report,  as  in  several  previous  reports,  attention 
was  called  to  the  urgent  need  of  acquiring  additional  land  along  the 
western  side  of  the  park  and  the  great  desirability  of  extending  the 
park  to  Connecticut  Avenue.  The  matter  was  presented  to  Congress 
and  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  land  lying  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  park 
and  Connecticut  Avenue  from  Cathedral  Avenue  to  Klingle  Road, 
the  land  in  the  included  highways  also  to  become  a  part  of  the  park. 
The  land  to  be  purchased  amounts  to  about  ten  and  two-thirds  acres 
and  that  in  the  highways  to  about  two  and  two-thirds  acres. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Bakeb,  Superintendent. 

Dr.  Charuis  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian.  Institution, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Astropbysical  Observatory  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913: 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  observatory  is  as  follows: 

(a)  At  Washington  there  is  an  inclosure  of  about  16,000  square 
feet,  containing  five  small  frame  buildings  used  for  observing  and 
computing  purposes,  three  movable  frame  shelters  covering  several 
out-of-door  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  also  one  small  brick  building 
containing  a  storage  battery  and  electrical  distribution  apparatus. 

(&)  At  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  upon  a  leased  plot  of  ground  100 
feet  square,  in  horizontal  projection,  are  located  a  one-story  cement 
observing  structure,  designed  especially  for  solar-constant  measure- 
ments, and  also  a  little  frame  cottage,  21  feet  by  25  feet,  for  observer's 
quarters. 

During  the  year  there  was  erected  upon  the  observing  shelter  at 
Mount  Wilson  a  tower  40  feet  high  above  the  12-foot  piers  which 
had  been  prepared  in  the  original  construction  of  the  building.  This 
tower  13  now  being  equipped  as  a  tower  telescope  for  use  when  ob- 
serving (with  the  spectrobolometer)  the  distribution  of  radiation 
over  the  sun's  disk.  The  cost  of  the  tower  and  its  apparatus  has  thus 
far  been  about  $1,400. 

Other  pieces  of  apparatus  for  research  have  been  purchased  or 
constructed  at  the  observatory  shop.  The  value  of  these  additions 
to  the  instrumental  equipment,  not  counting  the  tower  above  men- 
tioned and  its  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

WORK  OF  THE  TEIAR. 
1.   ON  THE  SOLAS  CONSTANT  OP  RADIATIOK. 

When  Volume  II  of  the  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
was  published  in  1908  the  standard  scale  of  measurement  of  solar 
radiation  had  not  yet  been  established.  Several  supposedly  standard 
pyrheliometers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  true  scale  of  radiation 
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roeasureroent  were  constructed  and  tried  at  this  observatory,  as  men- 
tioned in  former  reports.  The  results  obtained  agreed  closely  to- 
gether and  were  checked  by  observations  with  known  quantities  of 
heat.  In  October,  ldl2,  another  type  of  'standard  pyrheliometer, 
which  we  called  the  water-etir  pyrheli(xneter,  was  devised,  cod- 
structed,  and  used.  It  proves  to  give  values  for  the  standard  scale  of 
radiation  almost  identical  with  those  which  we  had  before  obtained, 
and  in  this  instrument,  as  in  the  others,  known  test  quantities  of  beat 
were  introduced  and  measured  within  less  than  1  per  c«nt.  In  view 
of  all  these  experiments  with  standard  pyrheliometers,  it  is  now  felt 
that  the  standard  scale  of  radiation  is  at  length  fully  established. 
Accordingly,  a  publicatitMi  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Pyrheliometry  Re- 
vised "  was  issued  February  1,  1913,  ^ving  the  results  of  all  the 
definitive  experiments  on  the  standard  scale  of  radiation  and  also 
the  experiments  made  to  fix  the  scales  of  all  the  secondary  pyrheli- 
ometers in  use  at  the  Astrophysical  Obaervatory  or  furnished  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  observers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

A  small  correction  in  the  determinations  of  the  solar  constant  of 
radiation  made  at  Mount  Wilson  and  elsewhere  was  found  to  be 
required  owing  to  a  residual  effect  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
which  had  not  been  entirely  eliminated.  This  correction  sometimes 
reaches  as  great  a  magnitude  as  2  per  cent.  It  has  now  been  applied 
to  all  the  measurements  made  at  the  various  stations  which  have  been 
occupied  since  1902,  and  all  the  solar-constant  measurements,  about 
700  in  number,  have  be^  reduced  to  the  new  standard  scale  of  pyrhe- 
liometry. 

The  mean  value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation  at  the  earth's 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  from  about  700  measurements,  some  at 
'\Vashington,  others  at  Mount  Wilson,  others  at  Bassour,  Algeria,  and 
still  others  at  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.,  and  covering  the  years  from  1902 
to  1912,  has  now  been  taken.  It  is  1^32  calories  per  square  centi- 
meter per  minute. 

2.   THE  VAHIABILrrr  or  THE  SDN. 

(a)  Attending  sun  spots. 

In  connection  with  the  reduction  of  the  measurements  of  the  solar 
constant  of  radiation  mentioned  above,  mean  values  were  taken  for 
each  month  during  which  observations  had  been  made  at  Mount 
Wilson.  These  monthly  mean  values,  extending  from  the  year 
1905  to  the  year  1912,  have  been  compared  with  the  so-called  Wolff 
sun-spot  numbers  for  the  same  months.  The  result  shows,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  illustration,  that  increased  solar-constant 
values  attend  increased  sun-spot  numbers.  An  increase  of  radiation 
at  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  0.07  calorie  per  square 
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centimeter  per  minute  appears  to  attend  an  increased  spottedness  of 
the  sun  represented  by  100  Wolff  sun-spot  lumbers. 

(6)  Short  intervaHrregular  vcuriabil'ity. 

The  observations  which  had  been  begun  in  the  year  1911  and  con- 
tinued in  the  year  1912  at  Bassour,  Algeria,  simultaneously  with 
similar  observations  at  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  were  concluded  in 
September,  1912.    The  obsu-rations  obtained  at  the  two  stations  have 
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now  been  completely  reduced  and  compared.  The  results  given  in 
(he  accompanying  diagram  show  conclusively  that  if  high  values  of 
the  solar  radiation  (outside  the  atmosphere)  are  found  from  Cali- 
fornia observations,  the  values  found  from  Algerian  observations 
will  be  high  also,  and  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  the  fluctuation  of 
the  "  solar-constant "  values  which  had  been  found  in  California  in 
former  years  are  now  shown  to  be  no  local  phenomenon  due,  per- 
haps, to  atmospheric  disturbances,  but  rather  a  phenomenon  which 
is  general  over  the  earth's  surface  and  which  must  be  attributed  to 
causes  outside  the  earth  altogether.  It  would  be  conceivable  that 
such  a  cause  might  be  the  interposition  of  meteoric  dust  or  other 
matter  between  the  earth  and  the  sun;  but  other  evidence,  which  is 
more  fuUy  explained  in  Volume  III  of  the  Annals  of  the  Aatro- 
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physical  Obsei'vatorj,  shows  that  we  must  attribute  the  changes  to 
the  sun  itself  and  not  to  the  interposition  of  matter  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  sun  is  Tariable. 
having  not  only  a  periodicity  connected  with  the  periodicity  of  son 
spots,  but  also  an  irregular,  nonperiodic  variation,  sometimes  run- 
ning its  course  in  a  week  or  10  days,  at  other  times  in  longer  periods, 
and  ranging  over  irregular  fluctuations  of  from  2  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  radiation  in  magnitude. 
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3.   THE  BFTECT8  OP  VOLCANIC  EHUPTIONB. 

Violent  eruption  of  Mount  Katmai,  Alaska,  occurred  on  June  6, 
7,  and  8,  1912.  The  solar  obser\'ations  made  at  Bassour,  Algeria, 
and  at  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  began  to  indicate  the  presence  of  dust 
in  the  upper  air  from  this  volcano  about  June  20,  1912.  The  effects 
of  this  dust  became  more  and  more  considerable,  so  that  in  August 
the  direct  radiation  of  the  sun  was  reduced  by  the  interpositi<Hi  of 
the  dust  cloud  by  about  20  per  cent,  both  at  Bassour  and  Mount 
Wilson.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  Mount  Katmai  and  other 
volcanic  eruptions  was  published  by  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Fowie  in 
the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  volume  60,  No.  29,  1913. 
It  was  shown  that  not  only  the  volcano  of  Mount  Katmai,  but  also 
other  great  eruptions  of  former  years,  have  materially  decreased  the 
direct  radiation  of  the  sun,  and  apparently  altered  the  temperature 
of  the  earth.  Various  observers  have  shown  that  the  presence  of 
sun  spots  is  attended  with  a  decreased  terrestrial  temperature.  Is 
the  paper  just  mentioned  it  is  shown  that  quite  as  important  an 
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influence  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  haze;  and  that 
a  combinatioD  of  the  effects  of  sun  spots  and  volcanic  haze  accounts 
for  all  the  principal  outstanding  irregularities  in  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  for  the  last  30  years. 

4.  TOLUMl!  m  OF  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  ASTnOPHYBICAL  WWEm'ATOHY. 

The  principal  work  of  the  year  was  the  reduction  of  observations 
and  the  preparation  for  publication  of  Volume  HI  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Astrophysical  Observatory.  (Quarto;  pp.  XI+241;  tables,  70; 
inserted  plates,  7;  text  figures,  32.)  The  manuscript  was  forwarded 
to  the  Public  Printer  on  April  1,  and  the  first  completed  copy  of  the 
book  was  received  on  July  3,  1913.  About  1,400  copies  have  been 
distributed  to  libraries  and  individuals  throughout  the  world. 

In  brief,  the  experiments  described  therein,  which  include  the 
work  of  the  observatory  from  1907  to  1913,  appear —  * 

(a)  To  have  established  the  scale  of  measurement  of  radiation  to 
within  1  per  cent. 

(&)  To  have  established  the  solar  constant  of  radiation  to  within 
1  per  cent. 

(c)  To  hare  shown  by  two  independent  methods  that  the  sun's 
emission  is  not  uniform  but  varies  with  an  irregular  periodicity  of 
from  7  to  10  days  on  the  average  and  with  irregular  amounts  seldom 
if  ever  exceeding  10  per  cent. 

(<f )  To  have  shown  that  the  sun  also  varies  in  connection  with  the 
sun-spot  cycle.  The  solar  emission  appears  to  be  increased  at  the 
earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  by  about  0.07  of  a  calorie  per 
square  centimeter  per  minute  for  an  increase  of  100  Wolff  sun-spot 
numbers. 

(«)  A  marked  effect  of  volcanic  dust  in  the  upper  atmosphere  on 
the  radiation  of  the  sun  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is 
indicated. 

(/)  Studies  of  the  radiation  of  the  sky,  the  effects  of  water  vapor 
on  the  solar  radiation,  the  distribution  of  radiatirai  over  the  sun's 
disk,  the  probable  temperattu^  of  the  sun,  and  other  subjects  are 
included. 


Mr.  Fowle's  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  radiation  through 
long  columns  of  air  containing  measured  quantities  of  water  vapor 
were  temporarily  discontinued  owing  to  the  need  of  completing  the 
publication  of  Volume  III  of  the  Annals.  He,  however,  published 
a  paper  on  the  quantity  of  water  vapor  found  above  the  Mount  Wil- 
son station.* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  vacuum  bolometer  was  pre- 
pared for  use  in  continuing  the  experiments  on  the  transmission  of 

'  Astrapb^Bloil  Jounial,  vol.  87,  p.  896,  1913.  _, 
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very  long  wave  rays  throu^  atmospheric  water  vapor.    It  is  pro- 
posed to  push  this  work  in  the  immediate  future. 

ft.   THE  CALIFORNIA   EXPEOITIOX. 

A  grant  of  mcmey  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  having  been  made  by 
the  Institution  to  Mr.  A.  K.  Angstrom  for  observations  of  nocturnal 
radiation  at  different  altitudes,  several  other  lines  of  investigation 
were  arranged  to  be  included  iq  connection  with  these  researches. 
In  the  first  place  measurements  were  proposed  on  the  total  radiation 
from  the  sky  by  day.  For  this  purpose  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  Mr.  Abbot  devised  and  tested  a 
special  sky-radiation  apparatus.  This  instrument  comprises  two 
blackened  strips  of  metal,  which  are  exposed  successively  at  the  • 
centers  of  two  metal  plates  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  hemisphere 
of  the  sky  is  free  to  shine  on  the  exposed  blackened  strip,  but  nothing 
can  come  from  below  the  horizon  toward  the  strips.  Each  strip  is 
at  the  center  of  a  hemispherical  glass  inclosure,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  exchange  of  rays  of  l(mg-wave  lengths 
(associated  with  the  temperature  of  such  objects)  between  the  black- 
ened strip  and  the  aky.  Thus  the  apparatus  serves  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  radiation,  originally  coming  from  the  sun,  which  has 
become  diffusely  scattered  toward  the  horizontal  surface  by  the 
molecules  and  dust  particles  found  in  the  atmosphere. 

Secondly,  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  and  humidity 
prevailing  above  the  stations  occupied  by  Mr.  Ajigstrom's  expedi- 
tions, the  Institution  procured  a  large  number  of  sounding  balloons, 
and  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Weather  Bureau  for  flying 
these  balloons  from  Santa  Catalina  Island,  carrying  with  each  ascen- 
sion self-recording  apparatus  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  measuring 
the  temperature,  pressure,  and  humidity  of  the  air.  Captive  balloons 
belonging  to  the  Weather  Bureau  were  also  arranged  to  be  sent  up 
at  Lone  Pine,  Cal.,  and  at  Mount  Whitney,  C&l>i  while  Mr.  Angstrom 
was  occupying  these  two  stations. 

As  certain  writers  have  expressed  doubt  whether  measurements  of 
the  solar  constant  of  radiation  made  by  Langley's  method  of  high 
and  low  observations  with  the  spectrobolometer  really  furnish  the 
solar  radiation  values  as  they  would  be  found  outside  our  atmosphere, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  check  these  results  by  observing  at  the  highest 
possible  altitudes  the  actual  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Abbott,  designed  a  form  of  pyrheliometer, 
similar  in  principle  to  the  silver-disk  pyrheliometer,  hut  which 
is  automatic  and  self-recording,  and'  can  be  attached  to  a  soimd- 
ing  balloon,  and  thus  carried  to  very  great  heights.  Five  copite 
of  this  instrument. were  prepared  at  the  observatory  shops  by  Mr. 
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Eramer  and  Mr.  Abbot,  and  these  were  sent  with  the  expedition  to 
California.  In  anticipation  it  may  be  said  that  the  five  instruments 
were  sent  up  on  successive  days,  beginning  July  30,  1913,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  report  two  of  them  have  been  recovered.  Each  of 
the  two  had  a  readable  record  of  the  ascension.  A  preliaiinary  re- 
duction of  the  results  shows  that,  beginning  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6,000  meters  and  separkted  by  altitude  interrsls  of  2,000  or  3,000 
meters  for  successive  exposure,  four  determinations  of  the  solar 
radiation  were  obtained  in  each  of  the  ascents.  The  rou^  computa- 
tion mentioned  results  as  follows:  First  ascent:  1.44,  1.60,  1.70,  and 
1.88  calories  per  sqnare  centimeter  per  minute.  Second  ascent:.  1.62, 
1.64,  1.76,  and  1.89  calories  per  square  centimeter  per  minute. 

These  results  are  subject  to  l&ter  recomputation,  but  they  indicate 
at  least  that  our  solar-constant  work  of  1902-1912  by  hi^  and  low 
sun  obserrations  on  homogeneous  rays,  according  to  Langley's 
methods,  gives  results  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those 
obtained  by  direct  pyrheliometric  observations  at  extremely  hi^ 
altitudes. 

PERSONNOL. 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  staff  of  the  observatory,  except  that 
Miss  F.  E,  Frisby  completed  her  temporary  service  as  computer  on 
June  30,  1913,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Angstrom  served  as  temporary  bolo- 
metric  assistant  in  Algeria  from  July  1, 1912,  to  September  30, 1912. 


The  work  of  the  observatory  has  been  uncommonly  successful. 
Volume  III  of  its  Annals  has  been  published,  including  the  work  of 
the  years  1907  to  1912.  The  observations  at  Bassour,  Algeria,  taken 
in  connection  with  those  made  simultaneously  at  Mount  Wilson,  Cal., 
have  established  the  variability  of  the  sun.  A  variability  connected 
with  the  sun-spot  cycle  has  also  been  shown.  The  mean  value  of  the 
solar  constant  of  radiation  has  been  fixed,  it  is  thought,  within  1  per 
cent.  From  about  700  observations,  extending  over  the  time  interval 
from  1902  to  1912  and  taken  at  different  altitudes  from  sea  level  to 
4,420  meters,  the  mean  value  is  1.932  calories  per  square  centimeter  per 
minute.  Pyrheliometers  have  been  sent  up  by  means  of  sounding 
balloons  to  very  great  altitudes,  and  preliminary  results  indicate  that 
they  give  values  of  the  solar  radiation  similar  to  those  found  by  high 
and  low  sun  observations  on  homogeneous  rays. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  G.  Abbot, 
Director  Astropkyaicat  Observatory^ 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smdthsontan  Institution. 
17489°— BM  1918 1 
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REPORT  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  work 
performed  for  the  Smithsonian  Library  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1913 : 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  are  obtained  mainly  by  exchange  of 
its  own  publications,  or  bj  gift.  During  the  fiscal  year  1913,  33,161 
packages  of  publications  were  received  as  exchanges  and  gifts,  of 
which  29,065  packages  were  transmitted  by  mail  and  4,096  through 
the  International  Exchange  Service.  In  addition  to  letters  written 
in  acknowledgement  of  publications  received  in  response  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  Institution  for  exchange,  some  5,000  publications  were 
acknowledged  on  the  regular  printed  forms. 

The  following  number  of  accessions  for  the  Smithsonian  deposit 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  were  recorded  during  the  year:  3,379 
volumes,  1,407  parts  of  volumes,  5,990  pamphlets,  and  450  charts; 
total,  11,226  publications.  The  numbers  in  the  accession  catalogue 
ran  from  508,789  to  513,026,  the  parts  of  serial  publications  entered 
on  the  card  tf&talogue  numbered  21,081,*  and  1,256  slips  were  prepared 
for  completed  volumes.  The  various  publications  sent  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  soon  as  received  and  entered  filled  257  boxes  and  com- 
prised 30,350  separate  pieces,  including  parts  of  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets and  complete  volumes.  Besides  these,  about  1,704  parts  of  aerials 
needed  to  complete  sets  were  obtained  by  exchange  and  sent  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  separately. 

As  in  previous  years,  public  documents  presented  to  the  Institution 
were  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  without  being  stamped  or 
recorded.  Publications  of  this  class  to  the  number  of  9,866  were 
transmitted  in  this  manner  during  the  year. 

The  Smithsonian  Office  Library  and  the  small  collections  of  books 
maintained  by  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  and  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  received  accessions  amounting  altogether  to  573,  di- 
vided as  follows:  Smithsonian  Office,  314  volumes,  37  parts  of  vol- 
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lunes,  and  19  pamphlets;  Astrophjsical  Observatory,  90  volumes,  21 
parU  of  volumes,  and  69  pamphlets;  National  Zoological  Park,  18 
volumes  and  10  pamphlets. 

EXCHANGBa 

Through  correspondence,  140  new  periodicals  were  added  during 
the  year  to  the  great  collection  of  scientific  journals  contained  in  the 
Smithsonian  deposit,  together  with  1,704  parts  needed  to  complete 
volumes  in  the  various  series. 

The  matter  of  the  completion  of  sets  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit 
received  special  attention.  Revised  want  lists  for  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Xorway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  were  taken  up,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  needed  parts 
were  supplied.  These  lists  were  additional  to  the  regular  want  cards 
received  separately  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  carried  on  in  this  direction  during  the  year,  192  parts  of  60 
different  publications  were  sent  to  the  Labrary  of  Congress  to  com- 
plete sets  of  periodicals  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit  and  1,475  missing 
parts  needed  to  complete  volumes  of  173  different  series  of  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies  and  scientific  institutions.  For  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Library  of  Congress  37  parts  of  16  sets  were  supplied. 

In  exchange  for  annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation a  number  of  publications  of  European  historical  societies 
were  obtained  for  the  library,  as  in  previous  years. 

HEADING  BOOM. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  reading  room  in  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing mentioned  in  last  year's  report  was  completed.  Two  new  oak 
tables  have  been  provided,  a  large  one  for  readers  and  a  raialler  one 
with  bins  for  periodicals.  All  the  doors  have  been  removed  from 
the  cases  of  pigeonholes  for  periodicals  which  stand  against  the 
walls  and  proper  space  made  for  desks  and  aisles.  By  these  changes 
the  appearance  of  the  room  has  been  much  improved  and  the  period- 
icals made  more  readily  accessible.  The  latest  issues  of  about  262 
domestic  and  foreign  scientific  periodicals  are  now  constantly  at 
hand  and  are  consulted  by  the  staff  of  the  Institution  and  its 
branches,  the  scientific  ofBcers  of  various  governmental  establish- 
ments in  Washington,  and  students  generally.  The  series  of  large 
accession  books  formerly  kept  in  the  reading  room  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  adjoining  office  and  placed  in  a  ^eciaLcase.  A  partial 
rearrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  room  farther  to  the  east  was 
effected  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  gazetteers,  and  other  books  of  general  reference  more 
readily  accessible.    This  room  contains  the  transactions  of  the  vari- 
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oue  academies  of  the  worid  and  other  similar  series  which  &re  con- 
stantly needed  for  reference  by  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Institution. 

AERONAUTICAL  LIBHAHY. 

The  Institution  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  aeronautics,  which  is  kept  in  the  room  last  men- 
tioned. This  very  valuable  series  of  publications  is  rich  in  period- 
icals, especially  those  of  early  date.  During  the  year  all  the  books 
were  reclassified  and  the  volumes  of  periodicals  were  collated  and 
made  ready  for  binding. 

ART   ROOM  AND   BMPLOTBB8'   LIBBAKT. 

No  additions  to  the  works  on  art  contained  in  this  room  were  made 
during  the  year  and  the  arrangement  remained  unchanged.  All 
works  relating  to  other  subjects  than  art  have  been  eliminated,  and 
those  properly  belonging  in  the  room  are  in  good  condition  and 
readily  accessible. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  small  collection  of  general  literature 
known  as  the  employees'  library  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report 

NEW  STEEL  BOOKSTACK8, 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  contained  an  item  of  $40,000 
for  the  erection  of  metal  bookstacks  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  to  contain  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  a  part  of  the  National  Museum  library,  together  with 
books  belonging  to  other  branches  of  the  Institution,  and  certain 
collections  of  Smithsonian  books  used  by  the  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative staff.  Toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this 
report  C<mgress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  beginning  this 
work,  and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  to  secure  a  design 
for  the  bookstacks.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed,  a  floor 
space  at  each  end  of  the  hall  measuring  50  feet  by  26  feet  will  be 
devoted  to  the  stacks,  which  will  be  arranged  in  three  tiers  and  reach 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  In  order  to  increase  the  shelf  capacity 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  hall,  a  series  of 
bookcases  about  8  feet  high  will  be  carried  along  the  north  and  south 
walls,  connecting  with  the  stacks  at  each  end.  The  object  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  concentrate  the  various  collections  of  books  as  far 
as  practicable  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the 
hall,  and  to  leave  the  central  portion  open  for  exhibits  and  for  va- 
rious Smithsonian  gatherings.  A  portion  of  the  space  will  probably 
be  needed  for  the  preservation  and  display  of  the  personal  relics  of 
James  Smithson  and  for  objects  illustrating  the  work  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Institution. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SMITHSONIAN  PUBUCATION& 

A  contract  was  entered  into,  during  the  year  for  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the  Institution  and  its 
branches  in  book  form.  It  is  expected  that  the  manuscript  will  be 
finished  within  a  few  months  and  that  means  will  be  found  to  print 
and  issue  the  catalogue  without  serious  delay. 

LIBRABIE8  OF  THE  QOTBRNUBNT  BRANCHED. 

United  States  National  Muaewn. — In  accordance  with  the  plans  ap- 
proved last  year,  four  rooms  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  new 
building  of  the  National  Museum,  on  the  ground  floor  (Nos.  24,  26, 
27,  and  28)  were  fitted  with  steel  bookstacks  and  other  library  appli- 
ances of  the  latest  design  for  the  reception  of  the  portion  of  the 
Museum  library  needed  in  connecticm  with  the  study  and  dassifica- 
tion  of  the  natural  history  and  other  collections  in  that  building. 
The  three  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  corridor  not  being  separated 
by  partitions,  the  entire  space  of  107  feet  by  21  feet  was  divided  into 
three  portions  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  western  portion  being  as- 
signed for  a  general  reading  room,  and  also  for  the  card  catalogues, 
reference  books,  charging  desk,  etc.  The  middle  portion,  of  smaller 
dimensions,  for  quiet  reading;  and  the  larger  eastern  portion  for  the 
general  stacks.  The  stacks  are  in  two  tiers  separated  by  a  glass  floor. 
In  the  middle  room  the  arrangement  is  similar,  except  that  a  large 
table  occupies  the  central  floor  space.  A  gallery  which  extends 
around  three  sides  of  the  general  reading  room  also  supports  stacks, 
and  CHI  the  ground  floor  additional  shelving  occupies  the  east  wall-of 
this  room.  Open  shelves  for  current  numbers  of  periodicals  occupy 
the  space  under  tbe  windows.  Two  steel  manuscript  cases  have  been 
placed  in  the  middle  room,  and  a  small  lift  for  raising  books  to  the 
upper  or  mezzanine  floor,  and  suitable  staircases  have  also  been  pro- 
vided. A  special  feature  of  the  stack  room  is  that  every  second  stack 
is  but  ^  feet  high  instead  of  7  feet.  This  arrangement  reduces  the 
total  shelf  capacity  a  little,  but  provides  a  place  on  which  to  lay 
books  when  they  are  being  rearranged  or  used  by  readers.  As  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  other  students  are  permitted  to  consult  books 
in  the  stack  room,  the  provision  is  a  necessary  one. 

The  room  on  the  south  side  of  the  corridor  (No.  27)  was  arranged 
as  an  office  for  the  assistant  librarian  and  the  cataloguers.  Bookstacks 
extend  around  the  walls  of  the  room  on  three  sides,  and  there  are 
two  additional  stacks,  dividing  the  room  practically  into  three. 

The  steel  stacks  were  completed  about  October  15,  1912,  and  the 
moving  of  books  from  the  old  quarters  was  begun  immediately.  The 
task  of  placing  the  books  on  the  new  shelves  occupied  about  a  month, 
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during  which  time  they  were,  nevertheless,  available  for  use  by 
readers  and  the  delivery  of  books  to  the  sectional  libraries  was  not 
interrupted.  For  moving,  the  books  were  tied  together  in  lots  of  con- 
venient size  for  handling,  and  each  lot  received  a  number.  It  was 
then  a  simple  matter  to  put  the  books  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
shelves  in  the  new  library.  After  they  were  in  place,  the  library 
was  fortunately  able  to  employ  temporary  assistants  to  go  over  them 
all  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the  various  series  and  ascertaining 
whether  the  volumes  were  aU  present  and  in  their  proper  sequence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cards  belonging  to  the  Zurich  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature  has  been  perfected,  and  tbey  are  now  available  iot 
reference. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  decided  upon,  as  mentioned  in  last 
year's  report,  the  books  on  museum  administration,  technol<^y,  his- 
tory, botany,  and  some  other  subjects  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
old  quarters,  where  they  would  be  most  readily  accessible  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  others  working  in  those  lines.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion, however,  to  transfer  the  botanical  books  to  the  new  stacks  in  the 
Smithsonian  Building  as  soon  as  the  latter  shall  have  been  cchdo- 
pleted. 

This  portion  of  the  library  was  rearranged  and  recaf^logued  t$ 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  the  aid  of  additional  help  the  publica- 
tions had  been  classified  on  the  shelves  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
about  one-half  of  them  recatalogued.  The  following  work  in  this 
direction  was  accomplished  during  the  year:  Books  catalogued, 
1,370 ;  pamphlets,  2,416 ;  toUl  number  of  cards  made,  3,132.  Com- 
pleted volumes  of  periodicals  catalogued,  2,938 ;  parts  of  publications, 
19,059;  total  number  of  cards  made,  1,117. 

During  the  year  881  volumes  were  prepared  for  binding  and  sent 
to  the  Government  bindery  for  that  purpose. 

Many  important  gifts  were  received  by  the  library  during  the  year, 
and  the  following  members  of  the  staff  presented  publications:  Sec- 
retary Charles  D.  Walcott,  Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  Dr.  William  H. 
Dall,  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway,  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  Dr.  J.  C.  Crawford, 
Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon. 

The  Museum  library  now  contains  43,692  volumes,  72,042  unbound 
papers,  and  122  manuscripts.  The  accessions  during  the  year  covered 
by  this  report  consisted  of  1,690  books,  2,213  pamphlets,  and  159 
parts  of  volumes.  The  number  catalt^ued,  exclusive  of  those  men- 
tioned above,  was  as  follows:  782  books,  892  complete  volumes  of 
periodicals,  and  2,229  pamphlets. 

The  number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  borrowed  from 
the  genera]  library  amounted  to  25,846,  among  which  were  3,888 
obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  117  from  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  71  from  the  Army  Medical  MuBeum.  and  library,  59 
from  the  United  States  Geolt^cal  Survey,  and  19  from  other  libra- 
ries. Publications  to  the  number  of  4,832  were  assigned  to  the  sec- 
tional libraries  of  the  Museum  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  sectional  libraries  now 
existing : 

AdminlBtratloii.  Harlne  Inrerteb  rates. 

Admlnfatratlve  aseistaDt's  office.  Materia  medica. 

Anthropology.  Mecbanlcal  tecbnology. 

Biology.  MolluBka. 

BfrdB,  Oriental  archeology. 

Botany.  Paleobotany. 

ComparatlTe  anatomy.  Parasites. 

Editor's  office.  Photography. 

Ethnology.  Physical  anthropology. 

Flsbea.  Prehistoric  archeology. 

Geology.  Reptiles  and  batracblana. 

Graphic  arts.  Superintendent's  office. 

InsecM.  Taxidermy. 

Invertebrate  paleontology.  Textiles. 

Mammals.  Vertebrate  paleontology. 

The  records  of  the  Museum  library  consist  of  an  author's  catalogue, 
an  accession  book,  a  periodical  record  on  standard  cards,  and  a  lend- 
ing record.  This  lending  record  is  on  cards  and  includes  books 
borrowed  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  libraries  for  the 
use  of  the  staff. 

The  library  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  exchange  of  Museum 
publications  as  a  means  of  increase.  During  the  year  many  letters 
-  asking  for  missing  parts  and  for  new  exchanges  were  sent  out,  and 
a  number  of  sets  were  completed  in  this  way  and  new  publications 
also  added  to  the  library. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. — The  report  on  this  library  will 
be  made  by  the  ethnologist  in  charge  and  incorporated  in  his  general 
'report  on  the  operations  of  the  bureau. 

Astrophyaical  Observatory'. — ^The  small  collection  of  books  con- 
stituting the  reference  library  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  was 
rearranged  in  the  cases  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  Building, 
to  which  they  were  transferred  from  one  of  the  tower  rooms.  During 
the  year  90  volumes,  21  parts  of  volumes,  and  69  pamphlets  were 
received.  This  collection  of  books  will  eventually  be  placed  in  the 
new  steel  stacks,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress., 

NatioTud  Zoological  Park. — A  small  number  of  books  on  zoological 
subjects  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park. 
During  the  year  18  voltmies  and  10  pamphlets  were  added. 
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8UMHART  OF  ACCB88ION8. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  all  the  accessions  during  the 
year,  except  those  made  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology : 
To  tbe  Smitlisonlaa  deposit  In  tbe  Library  of  Congress.  Including  purtt 

to  complete  sets  (see  p.  M) 12,930 

To  tbe  SmltlisotttaD  office,  Aetropliyglcal  Observatory,  and  Zoological 

Parit 578 

To  the  United  States  National  Muaeutn 4,062 

Total 17, 6« 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  W.  True, 
Anistant  Secretary,  in  charge 

of  Library  and  Exchange*. 
Dr.  Chablbs  D.  Waloott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    CATALOGUE    OF 
SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  literature  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1918. 

The  International  Catalogne  of  Scientific  Literature  now  consists  of 
33  re^onal  bureaus,  a  new  bureau  representing  the  Argentine  Republic 
having  been  recently  established  at  the  Universidad  deSuenos  Aires. 
It  appears  probable  that  Bolivia  will  soon  also  be  represented  by  a 
regional  bureau.  The  foUowing-named  countries  are  represented  by 
regional  bureaus  supported  in  most  cases  by  direct  governmental 
grants:  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Cuba,  Den- 
mark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary, 
India  and  Ceylon,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Queen^and,  Russia,  South 
Africa,  South  Australia,  Spain,  Straits  Settlements,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States  of  America,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia. 

These  bureaus,  acting  throu^  the  London  Ooktral  Bureau,  form 
the  organization  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture, whose  duty  it  is  to  collect,  index,  classify,  and  publish  a  currrait 
catalogue  of  the  world's  scientific  literature.  The  London  Central 
Bureau  assembles,  edits,  and  publishes  the  classified  references  sup- 
plied by  the  regional  bureaus. 

The  enterprise  was  begun  in  1901  and  since  then  there  have  been 
published  annually  17  volumes,  one  each  year  for  the  following>named 
branches  of  science:  Mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  geology,  geography,  paleon- 
tology, general  biology,  botaiyf,  zoology,  anatomy,  anthropology, 
physiology,  and  bacteriology. 

All  of  the  first  9  annual  issues  of  the  catalogue  have  been  pub- 
lished, 14  volumes  of  the  tenth  issue,  and  2  volumes  of  the  eleventh, 
a  total  of  169  regular  volumes  in  addition  to  several  special  volumes 
of  Schedules  and  Lists  of  Journals. 
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The  annual  subscription  price  for  a  complete  set  of  17  volumes  is 
$85.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  catalogue  are  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  central  bureau,  which  pays  for  editing  and  print- 
ing the  catalogue.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  ninth  annual  issue  I 
showed  a  credit  for  that  issue  of  about  $1,500  over  and  above  ex- 
penses. This  is  considered  a  satisfactory  showing  in  view  of  the  fact  ' 
that  undertakings  of  this  kind  are  in  no  sense  commercial  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  meet  necessary  expenses  without  aid  from  an 
endowment  or  some  similar  source.  The  enterprise  was  begun  with- 
out a  working  capital  other  than  the  sums  advanced  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  As  interest  is  paid  on  all  sums 
so  advanced  the  financial  showing  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  enterprise  possessed  a  working  capital.  The  sum  needed  to 
completely  pay  off  all  obligations  and  leave  a  substantial  balance  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  central  bureau  is  only  about  $75,000.  and  it 
"(rotild  be  difficult  to  find  an  object  more  deserving  of  assistance  and 
encouragement  than  this  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Liten- 
ture  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  research  and  investigations  in  scientific 
fields  by  furnishing  a  current  classified  index  to  the  literature  of 
science.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  about  two  and  one-half  million  classified  citations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  c»itral  bureau  frran  the  regional  bureaus  since  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  in  1901,  of  these  over  290,000  were  pre- 
pared by  the  regional  bureau  of  the  United  States, 

During  the  year  27,995  cards  were  sent  from  this  bureau  to  the 
London  Central  Bureau,  as  follows: 


rature  of— 

1910 

1011 

1912 

6,950 

Total 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cards  sent  each  year  a^ 
well  as  the  number  of  cards  representing  the  literature  of  each  yesr 
from  1901  to  1912,  inclusive; 
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Control  over  the  catalogue  is  vested  in  a  body  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Convention  which  has  held  two  meetings  in  London,  the 
last  being  in  1910.  In  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  this 
body  the  administration  of  the  catalogue  is  directed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Council  expected  to  meet  in  London  once  in  three  years  and  to 
which  each  country  represented  by  a  regional  bureau  is  requestec^ 
to  send  a  representative. 

Meetings  of  the  International  Council  were  held  in  1904,  1907,  and 
in  1909,  and  a  meeting  of  the  International  Convention  was  held 
in  1910,  so  that  a  meeting  of  the  International  Council  was  planned 
for  1913.  This  meeting,  by  a  vot«  of  the  executive  committee,  was 
postponed  until  1914,  as  a  number  of  new  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
cost  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  catalogue  were  either  just 
going  into  effect,  or  had  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  fknd  it 
was  felt  that  the  later  date  would  give  the  members  of  the  council 
a  better  opportunity  to  judge  their  value. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Leonabd  C.  Gdnnell, 

Assistant  in  Charge. 

Dr.  Chablbs  D.  Walcotp, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  duiing  the 
;ear  ending  June  30, 1913 : 

The  Institution  proper  published  during  the  year  40  papers  in 
the  series  of  "Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  an  annual 
report,  and  pamphlet  copies  of  37  papers  from  the  general  appendix 
of  the  report.  The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  published  an 
annual  report  and  3  bulletins,  and  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum issued  96  miscellaneous  papers  from  the  Proceedings,  a  tww 
bulletin,  reprint  editions  of  Q  bulletina,  and  9  parts  of  volumes  pn^ 
taining  to  the  National  Herbarium. 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  publications  distributed  by  the 
Institution  proper  during  the  year  was  111,283,  or  1,052  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  This  aggregate  includes  600  volumes  and 
memoirs  of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  62,688 
volumes  and  pamphlets  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
22,401  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  the  Smithscmian  Annual  Reports, 
8,787  special  publications,  including  volume  3  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Astrophysical  Obsen'atory  and  reports  on  the  Harriman  Alaska 
expedition ;  15,070  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology  publications,  1,646  Annual  Reports  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  8  publications  of  the  United  States  Natiwial 
Museum,  and  83  publications  not  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
its  branches.  The  National  Museum  distributed  a  total  of  71,600 
copies  of  its  several  publications. 

SMITHSONIAN  CONTBIBUTION8  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

No  publications  of  this  series  were  issued  during  the  year. 
SMITHSONIAN  MISCELLANEOUS  COLLECTIONS. 

OCTAVO, 

Of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  volimie  57,  2  papers  were  pub- 
lished ;  of  volume  58, 1  paper,  and  title-pages  and  contents  of  Uie  toI- 
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ume ;  of  volume  59,  5  papers ;  of  Tolume  60,  28  papers ;  of  volume  CI, 
4  papers ;  in  all,  40  papers.    These  are  as  follows : 

Votume  57. 

Ko.  a  New  Toric  Potedam-Hort  Faana.     By  (Charles  D.  Walcott.     Publisbed 

S^iteinber  14. 1912.   EM  p.,  13  pla.    (Pnbl.  21S6.) 
No.  10.  Oroap  terms  for  lower  and  upper  Cbmbrlui  Berles  of  formatlonB.    By 

CiMrlea  D.  Walcott    September  IS,  1912.    8  p.    (Pnbl.  21»7.> 

Volume  58. 

No.   2.  Blbllosrapt^  of  tbe  geology  and  mineralogy  of  tin.    By  Prank  L.  and 

Bva  Hesa    July  29, 1912.    t.  408  p.     (Publ.  1987.) 
Title-pages  and  contenta    December  81, 1912.    t  p.    (Publ.  2100.) 

FolwM  59. 

No.  11.  Expeditions  organised  and  partlalpated  In  by  tbe  Smithsonian  Itutltu- 

tlon  In  1910  and  1911.    Jnly  17,  1912.     Bl  p.,  1  pi..  56  Ogs.     (Publ. 

2087.) 
No.  16.  New  Rodents  from  Brltlsti  Bast  Africa.     By  Edmund  Heller.    July  5, 

1912.    ao  p.    (Publ.  2094.) 
No.  17.  New  Dlptera  from  Paoama.    B7  J.  R.  Mallocb.     July  18,  1912.     8  p. 

(Pnbl.  nsa.) 
No.  18.  New  species  of  landaliells  from  Panama  Canal  Zone.     By  William  H. 

Dall.    Jnly  27. 1912.    3  p.,  2  pis.    (Publ.  2134.) 
No.  29.  The  recognition  of  Pleistocene  fannas.    By  Oliver  P.  Hay.    Asgutt  17, 

1012.    16  p.,  10  QgB.     (Publ.  2130.) 

Fottiine  60. 

No.  I.  Three  new  apecles  of  Pipuncnltdffi  (Dlptera)  from  Panama.  By  3.  R. 
Hallotb.    September  e.  1912.    4  p.,  3  Hgs.    (Pabt.  2141.) 

No.  2.  New  mammals  from  eastern  Panama.  By  B.  A.  Ooldman.  September 
20.  1912.    18  p.    (Publ.  2142.) 

No.  3.  Deseriptlons  of  new  genera,  speclee,  and  snbspedes  of  birds  from  Pan- 
ama, Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  By  BL  W.  Nelsoa  September  27,  1012. 
26  p.     (Publ.  2148.) 

Ifo.  4.  Robelzul  cotton :  A  new  species  of  Oossyplum  from  Quatemala.  By  Fred- 
erick I>.  Lewton.    October  21.  1912.    2  p.,  2  pis.    (Pnbl.  2144.) 

No.  6.  Kokia  r  A  new  genus  of  Hawaiian  trees.  By  Frederick  L.  Lewton. 
October  22,  1012,    4  p.,  5  pis.     (Publ.  214&.) 

No.  6.  The  cotton  of  the  Hopi  Indians :  \  new  species  of  GoBsyplum.  By  Fred- 
erick L.  Lewton.    October  23,  1012.    10  p.,  6  pla.     (Publ.  2146.) 

No.  7.  Descriptions  of  one  hundred  and  four  new  species  and  subspecies  of  blM!> 
from  the  Banissan  Islonds  and  Samatra.  By  Harry  C.  Oberholser. 
October  26.  1912.    22  p.    (Publ.  2147.) 

No.  8.  New  genera  and  races  of  African  ungulates.  By  Edmuud  Heller.  No- 
vember 2,  1912.    10  p.    (Publ.  2148.) 

No.  9.  A  recent  meteorite  fall  near  Holbrook,  Navajo  County,  Arizona.  By 
(3eorge  P.  Merrill.    November  21,  1912.    4  p.    (Pnbl.  2149.) 

No.  10.  The  crinoids  of  the  Natural  History  Musuem  at  Hamburg.  By  Austin 
Hobart  Clark.    November  7, 1912.    33  p.    (Publ.  2160.) 
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No.  11.  A  fossil  tooUied  cetacean  from  Cellfomta,  repreaentlog  a  new  senna  and 
Bpeclee.     By  Frederick  W.  True.    November  1,  1912.     7  p.,  3  irii. 

(Pubi.  an.) 

No.  12.  New  races  of  Insectivorea,  bats,  and  lemnrs  from  BrItlHi  Bast  Africa. 

By  Edmund  Heller.    November  4,  1912.    18  p.     (PuW.  2152.) 
No.  18.  A  study  of  Uie  salinity  of  tlie  snrfsce  water  In  tbe  North  Padflc  Ocean    I 

and  the  adjacmt  encloaed  ieae.    By  Austin  Hobart  Clark.    December  4. 

1912.  33  p.     (Pnbl.  2153.) 

No.  14.  New  mammals  from  tbe  blKblands  of  Siberia.    By  N.  Hollister.    No- 
vember 29.  1M2.    e  p.     (Pubi.  21ST.) 
No.  16.  A  new  aubepeciee  of  crosAllI  from  Newfoundland.    By  A.   C  Bent. 

December  12, 1912.    8  p.     (Pubi.  21S8.) 
No.  16.  Bemalns  In  Eastern  Asia  of  tbe  race  tbat  peopled  America.    By  Alei   { 

Hrdll{!ka.    December  31,  1912.    S  p..  3  pis.     (PubL  2100.) 
No.  17.  Notes  on  American  q)eclea  of  Peripatua,  wltb  a  Hat  of  known  forma 

By  AubUu  Hobart  Clark.    January  2S,  1&18.    5  p,     (Pnbl.  2163.) 
No.  18.  Smlttasonian  pyrbellometry  revised.    By  C.  G.  Abbot  and  L.  B.  AldricL 

Frtmary  1.  IMS-    7  p.     (Pubi.  2184.) 
No.  19.  Description  of  a  ncnv  gazelle  from  norttawestem  Mongolia.    By  N.  Hol- 
lister.   February  S.  1913.    2  p.     (Pubi.  2165.)  . 
No.  20.  Description  of  a  new  African  grass-warbler  of  tbe  genua  ClatlGola.    Br 

E»gar  A.  Meams.    February  14,  1918.    2  p.     (Pnbl.  2166.) 
Xo.  21.  Two  new  subspecies  of  birds  from  Qie  slopes  of  Mount  Pirri,  eastern    I 

Panama.     By  B.  W.  Nelson.    February  28,  1913.    2  p.     (Pubi.  216T.)    I 
No.  22.  Descriptions  of  new  mammals  from  Panama  and  Mexico.     By  EL  A.    | 

Goldman.    February  28,  1913.    20  p.     (Pubi.  2168.) 
No.  24.  Two  new  mammals  from  tbe  Siberian  Altai.    By  N.  Hollister.    Marcti 

13.  1918.    8  p.     (Pnbl.  2in.) 
No.SS.  Diagnosis  of  a  new  tteaked  whale  of  the  genns  Ueaoplodoo  from  tbe 

coast  of  North  Carolina.    By  Frederick  W.  True.    March  14,  1913. 

2  p.     (Pubi.  2172) 
No.  S6.  Notice  of  the  occurrence  of  a  Pleistocene  camel  north  of  the  Arctic 

Circle.    By  James  Williams  Gldley.    March  21.   1913.    2  p.    (Pobl. 

2178.) 
No.  27.  An  extinct  American  eland.     By  James  Williams  Gldley.     March  22. 

19ia    3  p..  1  pi.     (Pobl.  2174.) 
No.  28.  A  new  vole  from  eastern  Mongolia.    By  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  Jr.    Harcb  31. 

1913.  2  p.,  1  pi.     (Pobl.  2175.) 

No.  29.  Volcanoes  and  climate.    By  O.  G.  Abbot  and  P.  K  Fowle,    March  128. 
1913.    24  p..  8  fig&     (Pnbl.  2176.) 

Fo{Kni«  6i. 

No.  2.  Description  of  tbe  akull  of  an  extinct  borae,  found  In  central  Alaska. 

By  Oliver  P.  Hay.    June  4,  1913.    18  p.,  2  pis.     (PuW.  2181.) 
No.  8.  Report  on  fresh-water  Copepoda  from  Panama,  with  deacriptiws  of 

new  species.     By  C  Dwight  Marsh.     June  20,  X913.     30  p.,  S  pla 

(Pnbl.  2182.) 
No.  4.  Saftordla,  n  new  genus  of  fema  from  Pern.    By  William  R.  Maioo. 

May  26.  1913.    5  p.,  2  pla.,  1  fig.     (Pubi.  2183.) 
No.  6.  A  new  dinosaur  from  the  lance  formation  of  Wyoming.     By  Gliarlee  V- 

Gllmor«>.     May  24.  1918.    6  p..  5  flgs.     (Pnbl.  2184.) 
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The  following  papers  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions were  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Tdume  St. 

N'o.  11.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  New  Lower  Cambrian  sabfanna. 
By  Charles  D.  Walcott    309-826  p.,  00-M  pla     (Publ.  2185.) 

No.  12.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  Cambrian  formations  of  tbe 
Robson  Peak  district, '  Brltlsb  Colnmbla  and  Alberta,  Canada.  By 
Cbariea  D.  Walcott    827-343  p.,  l»-68  i^a     (Fnbl.  2186.) 

No.  13.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  Dlkelocepbalua  and  otber  gen- 
era of  the  Dlkelocepballnte.  By  Gharies  D.  Walcott.  345-408  p..  00- 
70  pla     (PnbL  2187.) 

Volume  59. 

No.  19.  Early  Norse  Visits  to  Noriii  America.  By  William  H.  Babcock.  UI, 
213  p..  10  pis.     (Pnbl.  2138.) 

Volume  eo. 

No.  23.  Tbe  Inflnence  of  the  atmosphere  on  onr  health  and  comfort  In  confined 
and  crowded  places.  By  I^eonard  Hill,  Martin  Flack,  James  Mc- 
intosh. R.  A.  Bowlanda,  and  H.  B.  Walker.  Hodgklns  Fund.  96  p. 
(Publ.  2170.) 

Na  30.  iixploratlons  and  field-work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In  1912. 
76  p.,  82  flga.     (End  of  Tolume.)     (Pnbl.  2178.) 

Volume  61. 

No.  1.  The  White  Rhinoceros.  By  Edmund  Beller.  77  p.,  31  pis.  (Publ. 
2180.) 

SMITHSONIAN  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

RepoH  for  1911. 

The  Annaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  R^ents  for  19H  was  received 
from  the  Public  Printer  in  completed  form  in  January,  1913. 

ADDQal  Rc^rt  of  the  Board  of  B^toita  of  the  Smithsonian  Instltntlon,  show- 
ing operatlona,  expoidltnrea,  and  condltloDB  of  the  Institution  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911.    zii,  688  p.,  07  pia     (Pnbl.  2090 

Small  editions  of  the  following  papers,  forming  the  general  ap- 
pQidix  of  the  annual  report  for  1911,  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form: 
Tbe  gyrostatic  compass.    By  H.  Marchand.    5  p,  3  pi.     (Pnbl.  2096.) 
Badiotelegraphy.    By  G.  Marconi.    16  p.,  1  pi.     <Pub1.  2097.) 
Uottlplex  telephony  and  telegraphy  by  means  of  electric  waves  guided  by  wires. 

By  George  0.  SQUler.    21  p.,  1  pi.     (Publ.  2098.) 
Recent  experiments  with  Invialble  light.    By  R.  W.  Wood.    12  p.,  6  pie.    (Publ. 

2099.) 
What  electrochemistry  Is  accompllahtng.    By  Joseph  W.  Richards.    16  p.    (Publ. 

2100.) 
Ancient  and   modem   Tlewa  regarding   tbe  chemical   elements.     By   William 

EaiDsay.    16  p.     (Publ.  2101.) 
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The  fimdaDwaul  proportlw  of  tlie  elemeoUL    Br  Theodore  WlUlan  Blckarda. 

17  p.     <Pnbl.  2102.) 

The  production  and  Identlflcatlon  ot  artificial  precioiu  stones.   Br  Moel  HeatnL 

18  p.,  3  pis.     (Pnbl.  2103.) 

The  BterlllEatlon  of  drinking  water  br  altra-Tlolet  radlaUona    By  Jalea  Onu^ 

mont.    11  p.     (Pnbl.  21M.) 
The  legal  Ume  la  rarloae  conntrtos.     By  M.  Phinppot     8  p.     BCap.     (PnbL 

210B.) 
Some  recent  Interesting  devetopments  In  astnittoiBT.     By  J,  S.  PlMkett.    U 

p.     (Publ.  2106.) 
Tbe  age  of  the  earth.    By  J.  Joly.    23  p.     (Pub).  2107.) 
Intematlooal  air  map  and  aeronautical  ntark*.   By  Gb.  lAilamuid.   8  pi    <PabL 

2108.) 
Geologic  work  of  ants  in  tropical  America.     By  J.  C  Btaoner.    81  p.,  1  il. 

<Publ.  2109.) 
On  tbe  value  o<  tbe  fossil  floras  of  tbe  arctic  regions  as  evidence  ot  geoloKleBl 

Climates.    By  A.  Q.  NatboraL    10  p.     (PdU.  2110.) 
Beceut  advances  In  our  knowledge  of  tbe  prodnctlon  of  light  by  Jiving  organ- 

iBms.    By  r.  Alex.  McDermott.    18  p.     (Publ.  21U.) 
Organic  evolution;  Darwinian  and  de  Vrleslan.     By  N.  C.  Macnamara.    16 

p.     (Pubt.  2112.) 
Magnatle  natum;  or  tbe  grater  problems  of  biology.    By  D'Arcy  Weotworth 

Thompson.    IQ  p.    (Pnbl.  21ia) 
A  history  of  certain  great  homed  owla.    By  Charles  R.  Keye&     U  p,  8  pl& 

(Publ.  2114.) 
Tbe  passenger  pigeon.    By  Pehr  Ealm  (lTEi9)  and  John  Jatues  Audubon  (1831]. 

18  p.,  1  pi.     (Publ.  2U8.) 
Note  on  tbe  iridescent  colors  of  birds  and  insects.    By  A.  Matlock.    8  p..  3  ids. 

(Publ.  2116.) 
On  the  positions  assumed  by  birds  in  flight.    By  Bentley  Beetham.    7  p..  8  p1& 

(Publ.  2117.) 
The  garden  of  serpents,  Butantaa.  Brasll.    By  8.  Fozsl.    6  p.     (Publ  211&) 
Snine  useful  native  plants  from  New  Mexico.     By  Paul  C.  Standley.     16  p, 

13  pis.     (Publ.  2119.) 
Tbe  tree  ferns  of  North  America.    By  William  B.  Maxon.    29  p..  IB  pla     (PnbL 

2120.) 
Tbe  value  of  ancient  Mexican  manuscripts  In  the  study  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  writing.    By  Alfred  M.  Tozzer.    14  p.,  5  pis.     (Pnbl.  2121.) 
The  discoverers  of  the  art  of  Iron  manufacture.    By  W.  Belck.    15  p.     (PobL 

2122.) 
Tbe  Kabyles  of  north  Africa.    By  A.  LIssauer.    16  p..  12  pis.     (Publ.  2123.) 
Chinese  architecture  and  Its  relation  to  Chinese  culture.     By  Bmst  Boeradi- 

mann.    20  p.,  10  pis.     (Publ.  2124.) 
Tbe  I.0I0S  of  Klentcbang,  western  China     By  A.  F.  Leeoidre.     18  p..  4  pla 

(Publ.  2125.) 
The  physiology  of  sleep.    By  R.  Legendre.    16  p.     (Publ.  212a) 
Profltnble  and  fruitless  lines  of  endeavor  In  j)abUc  health  work.    By  Edwin  0. 

Jordan.    8  p.    (Publ.  2127.) 
Factory  sanitation  and  efficiency.    By  C.-E.  A.  Wlnslow.    6  p.     (Publ.  2128.) 
The  physiological  influence  of  ozone.     By  Leonard  Hill  and  Martin  Flact- 

12  p.     (Publ.  2129.) 
Traveling  at  high  speeds  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  above  It    By  H.  S. 

Bele-Shaw.   21  p.    (Publ.  2130.) 
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Robert  Koch,  1843-1910.    By  C.  J.  M.    8  p..  1  pi.    (PnbL  2131.) 
Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.  181T-1B11.    By  Lieut.  Col.  D.  Prnln.     13  p..  1  pi. 
(Piibl.  2132.) 

Report  for  191S. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  both  forming  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  Congress,  were  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  December,  1912,  as  follows : 
Beport  of  the  esecutive  committee  and  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

for  tbe  jrear  aiding  June  80, 1S12.    22  pp.     (Publ.  2150.) 
Beport  of  tbe  secretary  of  tbe  Smitbeonlan  Instltadon  ft>r  die  year  ending 

Jnne  30.  1912.    ill.  110  p..  2  pi.     (Publ.  2156.) 

The  general  appendix  to  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1912  was  in 
type,  but  actual  presswork  was  not  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.    In  the  general  appendix  are  the  following  papers : 
The  year's  progress  In  astronomy,  by  P.  Pulseux. 
The  spiral  nebnlte.  by  P.  Pnlsenx. 
Tbe  radiation  of  the  sun,  by  C.  G.  Abbot 
Molecular  theories  and  matbematlca,  by  £mlle  BonL 
Modem  mathematical  reeearcb,  by  G.  A.  Miller. 
Tbe  connectlcHi  between  tbe  ether  and  matter,  by  Henri  Polncare. 
Experiments  with  soap  babbles,  by  C.  V.  Boye. 

MensuretoeiitB  of  InSnltestlmal  quantities  of  substances,  by  William  Ramsay. 
The   latest  achievements   and    problems  of    tbe   chemical    Industry,    by    Carl 

Dulsberg. 
Holes  In  the  air,  by  W,  J.  Humphreys. 
Review  of  applied  mechanics,  by  L.  Lecoma. 
Report  on  the  recent  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  "  Stromboll,"  by  Frank  A. 

Ferret 
The  glacial  and  postglacial  lakes  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  by  Frank  B.  Taylor. 
Applied  geology,  by  Alfred  H.  Brooks. 

Tbe  relatloDs  of  paleobotany  to  geol<«y,  by  F.  H.  Enowlton. 
Geophy^cal  researdi.  by  Arthur  L.  Day. 
A  trip  to  Madagascar,  the  country  of  beryls,  by  A-  Lacrolx. 
The  fluctnating  climate  of  North  America,  by  Ellsworth  Huntington. 
The  survival  of  organs  and  the  "  culture  "  of  living  tissues,  by  R.  Legeudre. 
Adaptation  and  Inheritance  Id  the  light  of  modem  experimental  Investigation, 

by  Paul  Rammerer. 
The  paleogeographlcal  rolntlons  of  antarctica,  by  Charles  Hedley. 
The  ants  and  their  guests,  by  P.  £.  Wasmann. 
The  penguins  of  the  antarctic  regions,  by  L.  Gain. 
The  derivation  of  tbe  European  domestic  animals,  by  C.  Keller. 
Life:  Its  nature,  origin,  and  maintenance,  by  E.  A.  Schiifer. 
The  origin  of  life :  a  chemist's  fantasy,  by  H.  E.  Armstrong. 
The  appearance  of  life  on  worlds  and  the  bypotbesia  of  Arrh^uius.  by  Alpbonse 

Berget 
The  evolution  of  man,  by  Q.  Elliot  Smith. 
nK  alstory  and  varieties  of  human  speech,  by  Edward  Saplr. 
17489"— SM  1913 8 
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Ancient  Greece  and  Its  slave  [topuUtlon,  br  8-  Zaborowekl. 

Origin  and  evolution  of  tbe  blond  Buropeana,  by  Adolpbe  Blocb. 

Hlatorr  of  the  finger-print  Bfatem,  bir  Bertbold  Laofw. 

Urbanlem :  A  historic,  geograpblc,  and  economic  Btady,  by  Pierre  Clergct 

Tlie  Slnal  problem,  by  E.  Oberbummer. 

Tbe  moBlc  of  ptlmltlve  peoples  and  the  beginnings  of  European  mute,  b; 

Wlllj  Pastor. 
E^xpeditioQ  to  tbe  South  Pole,  by  Boald  Amnndsen. 
Icebergs  and  their  location  In  navlgatioD,  by  Howard  T.  Barnes. 
Hmrl  Polncare,  his  scientific  work,  bis  phllosopb;,  by  Charles  Nordnuum. 

SPEX:iAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  special  publications  were  issued  in  octavo  form: 

PuMicatton  Uit*. 

Classlfled  list  of  Smithsonian  publications  available  for  distribution  January  1. 

1&13.    Published  February  25,  19ia    vl,  31  p.     (PubL  2161.) 
PubltcatloQs  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Issued  between  January  1  and 

July  1.  1912.    July  19,  1912.    2  p.     (PabL  2136.) 
PubUcatlous  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Instttntlon  Issued  betweoi  January  1  and 

October  I,  1912.    October  28.  1912.    3  p.     <PnbL  21H.> 
Publications  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution  Isauefl  between  January  1  and 

December  31,  1912.     February  1,  1913.    C  p.     (Publ.  2162.) 
Publications  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution  issaed  between  January  1  and 

March  31,  1913.    AprlllO,  1913.    I  p.     (Publ.  2179.) 

Zootoffical  nomenclature. 

Opinions  rendered  by  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Nonienclt- 
ture.  Opinions  52-66.    May  10,  1913.    12  p.     (Publ.  2169.) 
The  following  special  publication  was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the 

fiscal  year: 

Baniman  Ala»ka  series. 

VoL  14.  Monograph  of  Sballow-water  StwHshes  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  from 
the  Aretic  Ocean  to  CaUfomla.  By  Addison  Emery  VerrlU.  xll.  338  p.,  110 
pi.     (Publ.  2140.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  publications  of  the  Xational  Museum  are:  {a)  The  annual 
report  to  Congress;  (b)  the  proceedings  of  the  Uqited  State!  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  (c)  the  bulletin  of  the  TJoited  States  National 
Museum,  which  includes  the  contributions  from  the  UniR!d  States 
National  Herbarium.  The  editorship  of  these  publications  is  vested 
in  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  National  Museum  during  the  year 
comprised  96  papers  of  the  Proceedings,  2  bulletins,  and  9  parte  of 
Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium. 
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The  issues  of  Proceedings  were  as  follows :  Vol.  42,  papers  1907  to 
1922,  inclusive ;  VoL  43,  papers  L923  to  1945,  inclusive ;  Vol.  44,  papers 
1946  to  1975,  inclusive;  Vol.  45,  papers  1977,  1978,  1979,  1980,  1981, 
1982,  1983,  1984,  1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  1993,  1994, 
1995,  1996, 1997,  1998,  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003,  and  2001 ;  a  total 
of  96  papers. 

The  bulletins  were  as  follows: 

Ballettn  79.  List  of  Nortb  American  I.and  Mammals  in  tbe  United  States  Xh- 

tlonal  MuaeDin.  1911.    By  G«rrlt  8.  Miller,  Jr. 
Btillettn  81.  Synopsis  of  tbe  Rotatoria.    By  Harry  K.  Harrlng. 

In  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herirarium  (oc- 
tavo) there  appeared: 

Volume  16. 

Part  3.  The  Nortb  American  species  of  Nymphaea.  By  Oerrlt  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  and 
Paul  C.  Standley. 

Part  4.  Deecriptlona  of  new  plants  preliminary  to  a  report  open  the  flora  of  New 
Mexico.    By  B.  O.  Wooton  and  Pan!  C.  Standley. 

Fart  G.  MiacellaDeouB  Papers.  By  C.  V.  Piper,  J.  N.  Boee,  Paul  O.  Staodley, 
W.  K  Safford.  and  E.  S.  Steele. 

Part  e.  Three  new  genera  of  stilt  palms  (Iriarteacee)  from  Colombia,  witb  a 
synoptical  review  of  the  faniily.    By  O.  F.  Cook  and  C.  B.  Doyle. 

Part  7.  Studies  in  Cactacee.    Part  1.    By  N.  L.  Brltton  and  J.  N.  Rose. 

Part  S.  Relation sbtps  of  the  false  date  palm  of  tbe  Florida  Keys,  wltb  a  synop- 
tical key  to  tbe  families  of  American  palma    By  O.  F.  Cook. 

Part  9.  Tbe  genua  Eplphyllnm  and  its  allies.    By  N.  L.  Britton  and  3.  N.  Rose- 

Volume  m. 

Part  1.  Tbe  lichen  flora  of  eontbem  California.    By  Hermann  Edward  Basse. 
Part  2.  Stndles  of  tropical  American  ferns.    No.  4.    By  William  R.  Maxon. 

There  was  also  reprinted  an  edition  of  500  oopies  of  Bulletin  71, 
Part  2,  A  monograph  of  the  Foraminifera  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Part  II.  Textulariidffi,  by  Joseph  A.  Cushman;  ai)<d  an  edition  of  100 
reprints  of  Bulletin  79,  List  of  North  American  Land  Mammals  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum,  1911,  by  Grerrit  S.  Miller,  jr. 

Among  the  National  Museum  publications  in  press  at  the  close  of 
the  year  were :  Bulletin  80,  A  descriptive  account  of  the  building  re- 
cently erected  for  the  departments  of  natural  history  of  the  United 
States  Natiopal  Museum,  by  Richard  Rathbun.  131  p.,  34  pi.,  and 
the  annual  report  for  1912. 

PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  publications  of  the  bureau  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report.  The  editorial  work  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gurley. 
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One  atinual  report  and  two  new  bulletins,  together  with  a  partially 

revised  edition  of  a  third  bulletin,  were  issued  during  the  year,  as 

follows : 

Twcntv-clghth  Annual  Report,  containing  ( "Accompanying  Papers, "  as  followi: 
(1)  Casa  Grande,  by  Jesae  Walter  I'ewkes;  (2)  AnUqultles  ot  the  Upper 
Verde  River  and  Walnut  Creek  Valleye.  Arlsona.  by  Jesse  Walter  Fewket: 
<3)  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Ungnlstlc  ClaMlOcatlon  of  Aigonqnlan  Tribes, 
by  Tmmon  MIcbelsoc.) 

bulletin  SO.  Hanilbook  of  AmeHcan  Indiatu  North  of  Mexico,  edited  by  Fred- 
erlclc  Webb  Hodge.  (By  coacnrr«it  resolution  of  Congress  In  Angnst,  1912, 
a  reprint  of  tbts  bulletin  was  ordered  In  an  edition  of  fl.SOO  copies,  of  wUcb 
4,000  were  for  tbe  nae  of  tbe  Honee  of  BepreaentatlTeB,  2X)00  for  tbe  use  of 
tbe  Senate,  and  GOO  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  bureau.  TUs  reprint.  In  which  were 
incorporated  such  dealrable  alterations  as  conid  be  conveniently  made  with- 
out affecting  the  pagination  of  the  work,  was  Issued  In  January.  1913.1 

Bulletin  5S.  Earlv  ifan  In  South  America.  By  AleS  Hrdllfka  In  collaboration 
wltb  William  H.  Holmes.  Bailey  Willis,  Fred.  Eugene  Wright,  and  Clarenre 
N.  Foiner. 

BuUetin  Si.  The  PhyHooraphu  of  the  Rio  Grande  Talle]/,  New  ifexico.  In  Re- 
lalton  to  Piteblo  Culture.    By  Edgar  Lee  Hewett.  Junius  Henderson,  and  Wil- 
fred William  RobbluB. 
The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  ("Accompanying  Paper,"  The 

Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa  Indians,  by  John  Peabody  Harrington) 

was  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Volume  III  of  the  Annals  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory was  printed  and  nearly  ready  for  distribution  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

PUBUCATIONS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    HT8T0BICAI,   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  are 
transmitted  by  the  association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  are  communicated  to  Congress  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  incorporatimi  of  the  association. 

The  annual  report  for  1910  was  published  October  22,  1912,  with 
contents  as  follows: 
Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-slith  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Amerlcao 

Historical  Association.    By  Waldo  G.  Leiand,  secretary. 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Paclflc  ceart 

branch.    By  Jacob  N.  Bowman,  secretary  of  tbe  branch. 
The  efforts  of  the  Danish  Kings  to  secure  the  English  crown  after  tbe  death 

of  Hartbacnnt    By  Laurence  M.  Larson. 
The  records  of  tbe  privy  seal.    By  James  F.  Baldwin. 
Royal  purveyance  In  fourteenth-century  England  In  tbe  light  of  Simon  Isllp's 

Speculum  Regis.    By  Chalfant  Robinson. 
Anglo-Dutch  relations,  1651-1660.    By  Ralph  C.  H.  Cattersll. 
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Some  critical  notes  on  tlie  worhs  of  S.  R.  Oardlner.    Bj  Roland  G.  UBbar. 
Tbe  Mexican  policy  of  Bouthern  leaders  under  Bochanan'a  admlnlatraUon.    B7 

James  Morton  Callalian. 
Tbe  dedBion  of  the  Ohio  Valler.    By  Carl  RusseU  FlBh. 
North  Carolina  on  the  ere  of  seceseton.    By  WUUam  K.  Boyd. 
The  Inception  of  the  Monteomery  convention.    By  Armand  J.  GerB(». 
The  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  Pacific  Railway,  1866-1882.    By  Anea 

MarahBll  Kline. 
The  work  of  the  Western  State  Historical  Sodety,  as  IHnstxated  by  Nevada. 

By  Jteanne  B.  Wler. 
Proceedlnga  of  the  sev^itli  annual  conference  of  blstorical  societies. 
Tbe  study  of  history  In  secondary  schools.    Report  of  the  Committee  of  Five. 
Blevcnth  annual  report  of  the  public  archives  commission.    By  Herman  V. 

Ames,  chairman. 
Appendix  A.  Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conference  of  archlvistiL 
Appendix   B.  Report  on  the  archlTee  of  the  State  of  Indiana.    By  Harlow 

LlBdiey. 
Appendix  G.  Report  OD  Uie  arcblTes  of  the  State  of  Kraitucky.    By  Irene  T. 

Uyers. 
Appendix  D.  Beport  on  Hie  archives  of  tbe  State  of  N^wastm.    By  Addison  E. 

Sheldon. 
Appendix  E.  Notes  on  the  archives  of  the  Pbilipplnes.    By  James  A.  Rob^tKHL 
Writings  on  American  History,  1910.    By  Grace  G.  Oriflln. 

The  report  for  1911,  in  two  volumes,  was  sent  to  the  printer  on 
January  9,  1913,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  nearly  ready  for 
distribntioD.    The  contents  are  as  follows: 

Volume  I. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twcnty-seveotfa  snnnal  meeting  of  ttie  Amertcan 

Historical  Association.    By  Waldo  G.  Ldend.  secrrtary. 
Beport  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  PacUc  coast" 

branch.    By  H.  W.  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  branch. 
The  archives  of  the  Venetian  Republic.    By  Theodore  F.  Jones. 
Materials  for  the  history  of  Germany  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  een- 

tnriea.    By  Sidney  B.  Fay. 
The  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Bngllah  cabinet  in  tbe  dgbteeotb  century. 

By  Edward  Raymond  Turner. 
Fraocois  de  Guise  and  tbe  tailing  of  Calais.    By  Pant  van  Dyka 
Factions  In  tbe  English  privy  council  under  Elizabeth.    By  Conyers  Read. 
Anglo-Dutch  relations,  16T1-16T2.    By  Edwin  W.  Pahlow. 
American- Japanese  Intercourse  prior  to  tbe  advent  of  Pe^ry.    By  Inazo  Nitobe. 
Colonial  society  In  America.    By  Bernard  Moses. 

French  diplomacy  and  American  politics,  1T94-179S.    By  James  Alton  James. 
The  iDSurgents  of  1811.    By  D.  R.  Anderson. 

The  tariff  and  the  public  lands  from  1828  to  1833.    By  Raynor  G.  Wellington. 
The  "Bai^ln  of  1814"  as  tbe  origin  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.    By  Clark  E. 

Pendnger. 
Monroe  and  the  early  Mexican  revolutionary  agents.    By  Isaac  Joslln  Cox. 
Pnbllc  opinion  In  Texas  preceding  the  Revolution.    By  Eugene  C.  Barker. 
Relations  of  America  with  Spanish  America,  1720-1744.    By  H.  W.  V.  Tem- 

perley. 
The  geneslB  of  tbe  Confederation  of  Canada.    By  Cephas  D.  AlUn. 
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ProceedlngB  of  the  elghtli  anaual  conference  of  historical  oodetlefc 

Ust  of  European  blstorlcal  societies. 

Twelfth  report  of  the  public  archives  commission.    By  Hermaa  V.  Ames,  chair- 

Appendix  A.  Proceedings  of  the  third  anaual  conference  of  archlvlBta 
Appendix  B.  Report  on  the  archlTes  of  the  State  of  Colorado.    By  James  F. 

WUtard- 
Appendlx  C.  List  of  commissions  end  Instmctlons  to  governors  and  lleutcn- 

ant  governors  of  American  and  West  Indian  Colouleci  1600-1764. 
Writings  on  American  history,  1911.    By  Grace  O.  Orlffln. 

Volume  //. 

Ninth   report   of  the  hlstorlcsl    manuscrlpta   commission :  Correspondmce  ot 
Alexander  Stephens,  Howell  Cobb,  and  Robert  Toombs. 


The  maDUBcript  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  B«port  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Kevolutlon  tor  the  year 
ending  October  11,  1912,  was  communicated  to  Omgress  March  19, 
1913. 


The  editor  has  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
advisory  committee  on  printing  and  publication.  To  this  committee 
have  been  referred  the  manuscripts  proposed  for  publicatimi  by  the 
various  branches  of  tite  Institution,  as  well  as  those  offered  for  print- 
ing in  the  Smithsonian  publications.  The  conmiittee  also  considered 
forms  of  routine,  blanks,  and  various  matters  pertaining  to  printing 
and  publication,  including  the  qualities  of  paper  suitable  for  text 
and  plates.  Twenty-two  meetings  were  held  and  138  manuscripts 
were  acted  upon. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A,  Howard  Clakk,  Editor. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcoit, 

Secretary  of  ihe  Smithtoman  Institution. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LANGLEY  AERO- 
DYNAMICAL LABORATORY.' 

OFFICIAL  STATUS. 

Authorisation. — On  May  1,  1913,  the  R«g8nt8  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  approving  a  general  scheme  submitted  by  Secretary 
Walcott,  authorized  the  secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
committee,  to  reopen  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory;  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee ;  to  add,  as  means  are  provided,  other 
laboratories  and  agencies;  to  group  them  into  a  bureau  organization; 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  vrith  them  of  the  Qovemment  and  other 
agmcies. 

Functions. — ^The  committee  is  to  advise  as  to  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  and  of  the  bm-eau 
organization  when  adopted,  and  the  coordination  of  their  activities 
with  the  kindred  labors  of  other  establishments,  governmental  and 
private ;  it  is  to  plan  for  such  theoretical  and  experimental  investiga- 
tions, tests,  and  reports  as  may  serve  to  increase  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  aerial  locomotion  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
national  defense,  and  the  welfare  of  man.  But  neither  the  com- 
mittee nor  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will  promote  patented  devices, 
furnish  capital  to  inventors,  or  manufacture  commercially,  ^or  give 
regular  courses  of  instruction  for  aeronautical  pilots  or  engineers. 

The  organization,  under  regulations  to  be  established  and  fees  to 
be  fixed  by  ihe  secretary,  approved  by  the  Smithsonian  executive 
committee,  may  exercise  its  functions  for  the  military  and  civil  de- 
partments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  also  for  any 
individual,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  within  the  United  States; 
provided,  however,  that  such  department,  individual,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  shall  defray  the  cost  of  all  material  used  and  of 
all  services  of  persons  employed  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  collect  aeronautical  information,  such  part  of  the  same  as 
may  be  valuable  to  the  Government,  or  the  public,  to  be  issued  in 
bulletins  and  other  publications. 

■Beprlnted  from  SmltluMXilBii  Ulwellaneous  CollectloDa,  vol.  S2,  No.  1,  1913. 
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M&mbergkip  and  PrivUegea. — The  advisory  committee  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  director  of  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratoiy, 
when  appointed,  and  one  member  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  one  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  together  with 
such  other  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  as  may  be  acqnainted  with  the  needs  of  aeronau- 
tics, the  total  membership  of  such  committee  not  to  exceed  14. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  as  such,  are  to  serve 
without  compensation,  but  will  have  refunded  the  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  going  to  Washington  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  and  returning  therefrom,  and  while  attending  the 
meetings. 

Approval  of  the  President. — On  May  9, 1913,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, approved  the  designation  of  representatives  of  the  above- 
named  departments  to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee. 

OBOANIZATION. 

Officera. — ^The  advisory  committee,  as  constituted  at  its  organiza- 
tion meeting,  convened  by  Secretary  Walcott  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  May  23,  1913,  comprises  a  chairman,  a  recorder,  and 
12  additional  members,  all  of  whom  are  to  serve  for  one  year.  The 
officers  are  to  be  elected  annually  on  or  about  May  6,  and  the  mem- 
bers for  the  ensuing  year  are  to  be  appointed  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  election. 

The  chairman  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  advisory 
committee,  presides  at  its  meetings,  receives  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees, and  maiies  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Said  report  must  include  an  account  of 
the  work  done  for  any  department  of  the  Government,  individual, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to 
defray  the  cost  of  material  and  services,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  recorder  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
and  assiste  the  chairman  in  conducting  correspondence  and  preparing 
reports  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  committee. 

SuhcoTnmittees. — ^The  chairman,  with  the  approval  of  the  advisory 
committee,  may  appoint  standing  and  special  subcommittees  to  per- 
form such  functions  as  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

The  standing  subcommittees  may  have  assigned  to  them  investiga- 
tions and  tests  of  a  permanent  character,  which  they  may  prosecute 
from  year  to  year  and  on  which  they  are  to  make  quarterly  reports 
to  the  chairman,  followed  by  an  annual  report.  Each  suboimmittee 
comprises  a  chairman,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  others,  chosen  by  him  from  that  committee  or  elsewhere. 
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AGSNCIB8,  RDBOHECBS,  AND  FACIUTIB8. 

Smiihaonian  Institution. — ^The  advisory  committee  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  SmithstHiian  Institution  with  suitable  office  headquarters, 
an  administrative  and  accounting  syston,  library  and  publication 
facilities,  lecture  and  assembly  rooms,  and  museum  space  for  aero- 
nautic models.  The  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  has  an 
income  provided  for  it  not  to  exceed  $10/X)0  the  first  year  (of  which 
$5,000  has  been  allotted),  and  $5,000  annually  for  five  years. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Sttmdardst — For  the  exact  determina- 
tion of  aerophysical  constants,  the  calilH^ion  of  instruments,  the 
testing  of  aerimautic  engines,  propellers,  and  materials  of  construc- 
tion, the  conunittee  has  the  cooperaticm  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards,  from  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  designated 
one  representative. 

This  bureau  has  a  complete  equipment  for  studying  the  mechanics 
of  materials  and  structural  forms  used  in  air-craft;  for  standard- 
izing  the  physical  instruments — thermometers,  barographs,  pressure 
gauges,  etc — used  in  air  navigation;  and  for  testing  the  power, 
efficiency,  etc.,  of  aeronautical  motors  in  a  current  of  air  representing 
the  natural  conditions  of  flight. 

In  these  general  branches  the  technical  staff  of  the  bureau  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  auch  theoretical  and  experimental  inveatigatioos 
as  may  come  before  the  advisory  conmiittee  on  behalf  of  either  the 
Government  or  private  individuals  or  organizations. 

United  States  Weather  Bureau. — For  studies  of  and  reports  on 
every  phase  of  aeronautic  metecnvlogy,  besides  the  usual  forecasting, 
the  committee  has  the  cooperatitsi  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  fr«n  which  the  Seontary  of  Agriculture  has  designated  one 
representative. 

This  bureau  has  an  extensive  library  of  works  on  or  allied  to 
aeronautics,  an  instrument  division  for  every  type  of  apparatus  for 
studying  the  state  of  the  atmoEphere,  a  whirling  table  of  30-foot 
radius  for  standardizing  anemometers,  a  complete  kite  equipment 
with  power  reel,  and  a  sounding  ballo<m  equipment  with  electrolytic 
hydrogen  plant,  all  of  which  are  available  fco'  scientific  investigations. 
For  special  forecasts,  anticipating  field  tests  or  cross-country  voyages, 
the  general  service  of  the  bureau  may  be  called  upon. 

War  and  Navy  Departments. — ^These  departments,  while  especially 
interested  in  aeronautics  for  national  defense,  can  be  of  service  in 
advancing  the  general  science.  Each  has  an  aeronautical  library; 
each  has  an  official  representative  in  foreign  countries  who  reports 
periodically  on  every  important  phase  of  the  art,  whether  civil  or 
military;  each  has  an  assignment  of  officers  who  design,  test,  and 
operate  air  craft,  and  who  determine  largely  the  scope  and  character 
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of  their  development; ;  each  has  its  aeronautic  station  equipped  with 
machines  in  actual  service  throughout  the  year.  Besides  various 
aviation  establishments,  the  War  Department  has  a  ballotm  plant  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  at  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  the  Navy  has  its  marine  modd 
basin,  useful  for  special  experiments  in  aeronautics,  its  extensive 
shops  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  available  f<a-  the  alteration  or 
repair  of  air  craft  or  the  manufacture  of  improved  military  types, 
and  at  Fort  Myer  three  lofty  open-work  steel  towers  suitable  for 
studies  in  meteorology  or  aerodynamics  in  the  natural  wind.  Further^ 
more,  the  Kavy  Department  has  detailed  an  officer  tor  special  re- 
search in  aenmautics  at  one  of  the  principal  engineering  schools. 

Because  of  their  fundamental  interest  in  aeronautics,  each  of  these 
departments  has  two  representatives  <»  the  advisory  ctmimittee, 
and  each  will  be  able  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  committee  one  or 
more  skilled  aviators  and  aeroplanes  for  ggrstematic  experimentation. 

PRESENT  NEEDS. 

In  presenting  the  needs  of  the  organization,  it  is  well  to  remark 
that  the  SmithscHiian  Institution  possesses  the  unique  character  of 
being  a  private  organization  having  governmental  functions  and 
pren^tives.  It  can  receive  appropriations  directly  fr(»n  Congress; 
it  can  be  the  recipient  or  the  custodian  of  private  funds  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  it  can  deposit  such  private  funds 
with  the  United  States  Treasury,  or  place  them  otherwise,  as  may  be 
required  by  the  donor.  Likewise,  it  can  be  the  recipient  or  custodian 
of  material  objects  representing  any  province  of  nature  or  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  or  art.  This  unique  character  allows  the 
public  to  anticipate  or  supplement  the  cooperation  of  Congress  in 
promoting  the  aerodrcvnical  (aeronautical)  wcq^  of  the  Institution. 

Endowment  funds. — Persons  approving  the  piu^Mwe  of  the  wgani- 
zation  and  desiring  its  continuity  and  permanence  can  not  do  better 
than  to  provide  for  it  a  steady  income,  either  for  general  or  for 
specific  use.  Individual  endowment  funds  bearing  the  name  of  the 
giver  or  other  person,  and  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
or  placed  in  its  custody  at  the  disposal  of  the  ctxnmittee,  may  be 
recommended;  also  collective  funds  bearing  the  name  of  a  society, 
organization,  or  section  of  the  country,  whether  in  the  interest  of 
scientific  progress  or  of  national  defense. 

Temporary  funds. — For  the  prompt  achievement  of  definite  results, 
funds  may  well  be  offered  for  immediate  application,  both  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest ;  os,  for  example^  for  the  erection  of  laboratories  or 
other  buildings;  for  the  purchase  of  experimental  air  craft,  or  appa- 
ratus, instruments,  etc. 

Most  needed  is  an  expansitm  of  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Labo- 
ratory providing  a  large  and  a  small  wind  tunnel,  ampler  shops,  and 
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instniment  and  model  Tooma,  Adjacent  to  this,  or  f(Mrming  a  part 
of  it,  may  well  be  the  headquarters  of  the  committee,  with  the  col- 
lections of  aerooaatdc  publicatitHis  and  exhibits,  and  with  designing 
rooms  where  plans  for  air  craft  may  be  matured  by  fabricators  in 
CMisultation  witb  the  technical  staff.  This  new  building,  if  placed 
on  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  should  be  of  good  architecture  and  cost 
not  less  than  $100,000. 

Of  immediate  importance  is  an  air-craft  fidd  laboratory,  adjacent 
to  ample  flying  space  of  land  and  water,  and  adapted  to  assembling, 
adjusting,  and  repairing  several  full-scale  land  and  water  aeroplanes, 
and  subjecting  them  to  indoor  tests  and  measurements,  as  of  stress, 
strain,  factor  of  safety,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  work- 
ing c<mdition,  etc.  One  such  plant  suitably  located  would  serve  all 
goTemm^ital  and  civilian  requirements  for  the  present  A  suitable 
site  is  the  public  land  in  Potomac  Park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Smith- 
s(»uaii  InstitutitHi.  Here  might  be  held  air-craft  cmnpetitions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government. 

Prizes  and  mooMa, — As  a  stimulus  to  iha  highest  aeronautic 
achievement,  or  as  an  honorable  recognition  thereof,  suitable  prizes 
or  awards  might  advantageously  be  offered.  Provisi<m  should  be 
made  for  liberal  cash  prizes  for  ccmpetitive  tests  of  motors,  pro- 
pellers, etc.,  in  a  purely  staentific  way  not  benching  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  aero  clubs. 

Fellowships. — For  the  prosecution  of  special  aeronautic  investiga- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  advisory  committee,  educational  insti- 
tuti<Hi8  and  scientific  or  en^neering  organizations  should  be  pro- 
vided with  research  fellowships  whose  incumbents  may  have  the 
counsel  of  the  cwnmittee  and  the  advantage  of  its  equipments. 

Until  adequate  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  Government 
the  activities  of  the  organization  and  committee  will  have  to  be 
sustaiiled  largely  by  private  resources. 
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REPORT 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT 

FOR  THE  YEAS  SSDOK  yUNB  X,  If  14. 

To  the  Board  of  BegeiUa  of  the  Smithsonian  Irutitution: 

Gentlemen  :  I  hsTe  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  includmg  work  placed  by  Congress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Begents  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Interna- 
tional Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  general  report  reviews  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  proper 
and  briefly  summarizes  the  operations  of  its  several  branches,  while 
the  appendices  contain  detailed  reports  by  the  assistant  secretary 
and  others  directly  in  charge  of  various  activities.  The  reports  on 
operations  of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnoli^y  will  also  be  published  as  independent  volumes. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THB  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  created  an  establishment  by  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846.  Its  statutory  members  are 
the  Prudent  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

THE  BOABD  OP   REGENTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ez  officio  members,  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens, "  two  of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  Stat«,  but  no 
two  of  them  of  the  same  State." 

In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  board,  it  becomes  my  sad  duty 
to  record  the  death  on  December  22,  1013,  of  Representative  Irvin 
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S.  Pepper,  and  of  Senator  Augustua  O.  Bacon,  who  died  F^ruary 
14,  1914.  Representative  Maurice  Connolly  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Pepper  and  Senator  Henry  French  Hollis  to  succeed 
Senator  Bacon.  Representative  Ernest  W.  Roberts  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  successor  to  Representative  John  Dalzell,  whose  term  of 
office  as  Member  of  Congress  bad  expired. 

The  roll  of  Regents  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows : 
Edward  D.  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chancell(»-; 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Henry  French  Hollis,  Member 
of  the  Senate;  William  J.  Stone,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Scott  Fer- 
ris, Member  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives;  Maurice  Connolly, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Andrew  D.  White,  citizen  of 
Kew  York;  Alexander  Qraham  Bell,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  Charles  F.  Choate,  jr.,  citizen  of 
Massachusetts;  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  citizen  of  Indiana. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  15,  1914,  the  board  filled  a  vacancy  in 
the  Executive  Committee  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Maurice  Connolly. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  adjourned  from 
December  11,  1913,  was  held  on  January  15,  1914,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  have  been  printed  as  usual  for  the  use  of  the 
Regents,  while  such  important  matters  acted  upon  as  are  of  public 
interest  are  reviewed  under  appropriate  heads  in  the  present  report 
of  the  secretary.  The  annual  financial  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  also  been  issued  in  the  usual  form,  and  a  detailed  stat«- 
ment  of  disbursements  from  Government  appropriations  under  the 
direction  of  the  Institution  for  the  maintenance  of  the  N'ational 
Museum,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  other  branches  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  secretary  in  the  usual  manner  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  "  increase  of  knowledge  "  is  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  in  1847  was  to  formulate  a  general  plan  of  operations  to 
carry  out  that  purpose.  Among  the  examples  of  lines  of  work  for 
which  appropriations  were  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  were  tiie 
following : 

<1)  STstem  ot  extended  meteorological  observatlona  for  solvliig  the  problem 
of  American  Btorma 

(2)  Explorations  In  descriptive  natural  history,  and  geological,  mathematical, 
and  topographical  aurveya,  to  collect  material  for  tlie  formation  ot  a  phyakal 
atlas  of  the  United  Statee. 
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(8)  Solatltm  of  experlineital  problems,  such  as  a  new  determioBtlon  of  the 
weight  of  the  earth,  of  the  velodtr  of  electricity  sod  of  Itglit,  chemical  analyses 
of  eoUs  and  plants,  collection  and  publication  of  articles  of  science  accamnlated 
In  the  offices  of  the  OoTemment. 

(4)  Institution  of  Btatlstlcal  Inquiries  with  referrace  to  physical,  moral,  and 
political  sabjects. 

<G)  Hlatorlcal  researches,  and  accurate  surrers  of  places  celebrated  in 
American  history. 

<6)  Btlmologlcel  researches,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  different  races 
of  men  In  North  America ;  also  explorations  and  accurate  surveys  of  the'  mounds 
and  other  remalmt  of  the  saclent  people  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Institution  throughout  its  history  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  practicable  in  all  the  fields  of  research  above 
enumerated,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Smithsonian  have  in  their 
turn  been  chosen  by  the  regents  with  that  end  in  view.  The  first 
secretary,  Professor  Henry,  was  a  physicist,  and  researches  during 
his  administration  were  largely  in  the  domain  of  physics. 

The  present  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Ery^stem  of  meteorological  observations  and  warnings  established 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1847  an  appropriation  was 
made  "  for  instruments  and  other  expenses  connected  with  meteoro- 
logical observations."  The  instruments  thus  secured  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country,  and  within  two  years  the  volunteer 
observers  reporting  to  the  Institution  numbered  about  400.  In  1849 
Henry  realized  the  value  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  "  a  ready  means 
of  warning  the  more  northern  and  southern  observers  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  an  advancing  storm,"  and  there  was 
inaugurated  a  £ystem  of  daily  telegraphic  weather  reports,  a  system 
-which  was  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  untU  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  On  a  large  map  in  the  Smithsonian 
building  the  weather  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  reports  received  at  10  o'clock  each  day,  was  indicated  by 
suitable  symbols. 

Under  the  second  secretary.  Professor  Baird,  biological  science 
was  one  of  the  principal  fields  of  research.  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration that  there  was  organized  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion for  the  study  of  the  food  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and 
Prof.  Baird  served  as  head  of  that  commission  until  his  death. 
The  organization  later  became  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Prof.  Baird  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  National  Museum,  and  imder  his  direction  there  was 
erected  a  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  valuable  collections  ac- 
quired from  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

Professor  Langley,  the  third  secretary,  was  both  an  astronomer  and 
a  physicist.-  But  to  his  deep  devotion  to  those  professions  may  be 
added  a  broad  view  of  the  entire  field  of  human  knowledge.    It  was 
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during  the  administration  of  Langley  that  the  AstrophyEQCal  Obaeir- 
atory  was  established  to  carry  fwward  researches  b^pm  by  him 
many  years  before.  And  the  National  Zoological  Park,  largely  the 
out^^wth  of  investigations  on  living  <ipinmla  under  the  direction 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Goode,  was  likewise  founded  during  Langley's 
administration.  To  Langley  himself  the  world  owes  a  debt  for  his 
discoveries  of  the  principles  of  aerial  navigation  and  for  his  demon- 
stration to  the  world  on  May  Q,  1896,  by  the  successful  flight  of  an 
experimental  machine,  that  an  aeroplane  heavier  than  air  could  be 
propelled  through  the  air  by  its  own  power. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  this  the  proper  place,  to  review  some 
of -the  results  of  the  many  important  researches  and  explorations  by 
the  Institution  in  the  last  60  years.  The  influence  of  the  Instita- 
tion  is  world-wide;  through  its  international  exchange  service  alone 
it  has  been  in  correspondence  with  more  than  60,000  individuals  and 
learned  societies  in  the  United  States  and  practically  in  every  land 
on  the  globe.  During  its  entire  existence  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
record  of  friendly  intercourse  with  every  agency  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  learning. 

The  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  Institution  is  limited  only  by 
the  amount  of  the  funds  available.  During  recent  years  its  private 
income  has  been  supplemented  on  several  occasions  by  friends  of 
the  Institution  who  have  generously  provided  the  means  for  carry- 
ing on  certain  explorations  and  lines  of  research,  but  opportunities 
for  further  important  work  constantly  arise  which  must  be  declined 
or  temporarily  held  in  abeyance.  Some  of  the  projects  proposed  are 
such  as  could  not  properly  be  carried  on  through  Government  appro- 
priation, but  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  could  readily  under- 
take were  the  means  available. 

The  Institution  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  James  Smithstm, 
and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  the  recipient  of  other  bequests  and 
of  gifts  of  various  sums,  the  largest  of  which  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  establishing  the  Hodgkins  Fimd.  The  Smith- 
sonian permanent  fund  now  aggregates  a  little  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  A  number  of  bequests,  now  awaiting  settlement,  will  even- 
tually result  in  considerably  increasing  the  present  fund.  Among 
these  I  may  meotion — 

Poore  bequest. — By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  George  W. 
Poore,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  died  December  17,  1910,  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  becomes  his  residuary  legatee.  As  mentioned  in  my 
1910  report,  the  estate,  estimated  at  about  $40,000,  is  bequeathed 
under  the  condition  that  the  income  of  this  sum  should  be  added  to 
the  principal  until  a  total  of  $250,000  should  have  been  reached, 
and  that  then  the  income  only  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Institution  was  created. 
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As  A  reason  for  mafcmg  this  bequest  to  the  Siiuths<miaii  Institu- 
tion Mr.  Poore  in  his  will  says : 

I  make  this  gift  not  bo  mnch  because  of  Ita  amotmt  as  becaoae  I  bope  It  will 
prove  Bu  example  for  other  Americans  to  follow,  b;  aupportlng  and  encouraging 
so  wise  and  beneflcent  an  InsUtatlon  as  I  beHeve  tbe  SmttbBonian  Inatltntfoa 
to  be^  and  yet  It  baa  been  n^lected  and  overlooked  by  American  citizens. 

The  affairs  of  this  estate  are  being  adjusted  b;  the  executor  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit 

Beid  bequest. — ^In  1903  the  Institution  was  informed  of  a  proposed 
bequest  to  the  Institution  from  Mr.  Addison  T.  Seid,  of  Brooklyn, 
N*.  Y.,  to  found  a  chair  of  biology  in  memory  of  the  testator's  grand- 
father, Asher  Tunis.  The  bequest  was  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  income  was  to  be  paid  in  three  equal  shares  to  certain  named 
legatees  until  their  death,  when  the  principal  of  the  estate  (then 
estimated  at  $10,000),  with  accumulations,  was  to  come  to  the  Insti- 
tution. One  of  the  beneficiaries  having  died,  the  trust  created  for 
her  benefit,  amounting  to  $4,795.91,  was  received  by  the  Institution 
during  the  past  year  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  permanent 
fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Loeb  bequest, — By  the  will  of  Morris  Loebt  of  New  York  City,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  made  a  residual  legatee  and  is  to  receive 
a  one-tenth  share  of  the  estate  remaining  upon  the  death  of  the 
testator's  wife.  This  legacy  is  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
knowledge  in  the  exact  sciences. 

Morris  Loeb,  chemist,  was  bom  at  Cincinnati  May  23,  1863,  and 
died  October  8,  1912.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1883  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1887  and  Sc.  D.  from  Union  University 
in  1911.  In  1891  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  New  York 
University.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, and  a  member  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  and  other  sci- 
entific bodies. 

Lucy  Hunter  Baird  bequest. — ^Miss  Baird,  daughter  of  the  late 
Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  died  June  23, 
1913.  Besides  giving  to  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  certain  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  articles,  the  will 
of  Miss  Baird  provides  that  upon  the  release  of  any  portion  of 
the  trust  estate  by  the  death  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  income 
thereof,  said  trust  estate  shall  be  ^ven  "  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  trust  as  a  fund  to  be  known  as  '  tbe  Spencer  Fullerton  Baird 
fund,'  the  interest  shaU  be  devoted,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smiliisonian  Institution  to  the  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a 
scientific  exploration  and  biological  research  or  for  the  purchase  of 
gpedmens  of  natural  objects  or  archeeological  specimens." 
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Chamberlain  bequest. — In  1886  the  National  Moseuin  received  bv 
bequest  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  an  unrivaled  collectioii 
of  fresh-water  musaels;  and  in  1894  a  collection  of  gems  and  precious 
stones,  also  made  by  Dr.  Lea,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  his 
daughter,  Frances  Lea  Chamberlain,  wife  of  Bev.  Dr.  Leander  T, 
Chamberlain.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  her 
father's  collections  and  had  added  materially  thereto.  Upon  her 
death  in  1894,  Dr.  Chamberlain  assumed  the  trust  and  until  his 
death  in  May,  1913,  made  large  additions,  particularly  to  the  collec- 
tion of  gems  and  precious  stones  and  in  consequence  of  his  gifts 
and  collaboration  was  appointed  honorary  associate  in  mineralc^ 
in  the  Musetun. 

In  his  will.  Dr.  Chamberlain  bequeathed  $25,000  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  to  be  known  as  the  "Frances  Lea  Chamberlain 
fund,"  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  "promoting  the  in- 
crease and  the  scientific  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Isaac  Lea  collec- 
tion of  gems  and  gem  material,''  and  the  additional  sum  of  $10,000 
as  a  fund,  the  inccme  of  which  shall  be  used  for  promoting  the  sci- 
entific value  and  usefulness  of  the  Isaac  Lea  collection  of  mollusks. 

Sprague  bequest. — Mr.  Joseph  White  Sprague,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  in  Italy  in  June,  1900.  His  will  provides  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  of  the  estate  is  to  be  distributed  among  certain  devisees 
tmtU  their  death,  and  then  to  several  of  their  relatives  for  20  years 
after  the  death  of  the  last  devisee,  when  the  trust  expires  by  limita- 
tion, and  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  be  known 
as  "  The  Sprague  Fund."  Its  purpose  is  to  best  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences,  and  only  one-half  of  each  annual 
income  is  to  be  used,  the  other  half  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  estate.    In  1901,  the  estate  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $300,000. 

Fitzgerald  bequest. — ^The  will  of  Mr.  Riter  Fitzgerald,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  died  iu  1911,  makes  certain  definite  bequests  and  leaves 
all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  the  estate,  to  his  executors  in 
trust,  the  net  income  to  be  paid  quarterly  to  his  niece,  and  should  she 
die  without  leaving  a  child  or  children,  the  principal  of  the  estate 
and  interest  accrued  thereon  is  to  be  given  *'to  the  United  States 
Kati(»ial  Munum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C." 
This  part  of  the  estate  is  appraised  at  between  $12,000  and  $13,000. 


The  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution  and  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  are  as  follows: 

DepoHted  in  the  Treatury  of  the  United  Slate*. 

Beqnwt  of  James  SmlthBon.  1846 $lHO,lfl».00 

Beslduary  legacy  of  James  SroithBon,  1367 26.210.63 

Deport  of  savings  of  lucome.  1867 108, 62a  37 
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Beqneet  o(  Junes  Hamtltoa,  1875 11,000 

AccomnJated  Interest  on  Hamilton  fond,  ISOS 1,000 

12.000.00 

Bequest  <tf  Simeon  Habel,  1880 000.00 

DepoeitB  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  1881 SI,  SOO.  00 

Olft  of  Thomas  Q.  Hodgfclns,  18&1 200,000.00 

Part  of  realduaiT  legacy  of  Tbomas  0.  Hodgklns,  ISM 8,000.00 

I>q>o«lt  from  savlngB  of  income,  1903 25,000.00 

Besldnarf  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns,  1807 7,918.69 

DepoBlt  from  savings  of  Income,  1013 63a  M 

Bequest  of, William  Jones  HLees,  1913 251.95 

Deposit  of  proceeds  from  sale  of  real  estate  (gift  of  Bobert  Stan- 
ton Avery).  1913 9,602.42 

Bequest  of  Addison  T.  Held.  1914 4,796.91 

Deposit  of  aavlngs  from  income  Avery  bequest,  1914 204. 00 

Total  of  fond  deposited  In  tbe  United  States  Trearary 960,500.00 

OTHXB  BCSODBCES. 

Beglstered  and  guaranteed  bonds  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  Co., 

part  of  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgklns  (par  value) 42,000.00 

Total  permaneat  fond 1,002,600.00 

With  the  aid  of  the  first  installment  of  $1,795.91  of  a  bequest 
from  the  late  Addison  T.  Beid  and  a  snuill  deposit  from  savings  of 
income  from  the  Aveiy  bequest,  the  permanent  fund  now,  for  the  first 
time,  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

That  part  of  the  fund  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Institution  and  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  12,  1894.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
bonds  is  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
$90,982.54,  was  derived  as  follows:  Interest  on  the  permanent  foun- 
dation, $58,994.29;  contributions  from  various  sources  for  specific 
purposes,  $17,554.20;  first  installment  of  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Addison  T.  Eeid,  $4,795.91;  and  from  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
$9,638.14 ;  all  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  balance  of  $33,641.40  on  July  1, 1913,  the  total  resources 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $124,623.94.  The  disbursements 
which  are  ^ven  in  detail  in  Uie  annual  report  of  tbe  executive  com- 
mittee, amounted  to  $94,063.81,  leaving  a  balance  of  $30,560.18  on 
deposit  June  30,  1914,  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  in  cash. 

The  Institution  was  charged  by  Congress  with  the  disbursement 
of  the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1914: 

International  exchanges 932,000 

American  Ethnology 42.000 

Aatrophyslcal  Observatory 18,000 
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9Si.Wi 

Heating  and  lighting »,000 

Preflervatlon  of  collectloDB 800.000 

Books _ 2,000 

PosUge 800 

Building   repairs. 10,000 

BooksUclu  for  Oovemment  bureau  libraries 15,000 

NaOonal  Zoological  Park 100,000 

Readjustment  of  boundaries.  National  Zoological  Park lOr.aOO 

Intematl(»tal  CataloEoe  of  Sdentlfic  Literature 7,BO0 

TotaL 729.200 

In  addition  to  the  above  specific  amounts  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Institution,  there  was  included  under  the  general  appropriation  for 
public  printing  and  binding  an  allotment  of  $76,200  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printing  and  binding  the  annual  report  and  other  Govem- 
ment  publications  issued  by  the  Institution,  and  to  be  di^ursed  b; 
the  Public  Printer. 

RESEARCHES  AND   EXPLORATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Institution  has  continued  to  carry  on 
investigations  in  various  lines  throughout  the  world  by  means  of 
small  allotments  from  its  funds.  It  has  also  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  exploration  and  research  through  the  generosity 
of  friends  of  the  Institution,  who  have  contributed  funds  for  special 
work  or  provided  opportunities  for  participation  in  explorations 
which  they  had  undertaken  personally  or  through  the  aid  of  others. 
Each  year,  however,  the  Institution  is  obliged  to  forego  oppor- 
tunities for  important  investigations  through  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  can  here  only  briefly  mention  some  of  the  work  in  progress 
under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  proper  during  the  past  year,  while 
accounts  of  activities  connected  with  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  the  United  States  National 
Museum  are  given  in  other  parts  of  this  report  by  those  in  direct 
charge  of  those  branches  of  the  Institution. 

THE  LANOLET  AERODTNAUICAL   LABORATOBT. 

By  resolution  of  the  Begents  on  May  1,  1913,  the  secretary  was 
authorized  to  reopen  the  Smithsonian  Institution  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  aerodynamics  and  to  be .  known  as  the  Langley  Aero- 
dynamical Laboratory.  The  functions  of  the  laboratory  were  de- 
fined to  be  the  study  of  the  problems  of  aerodromics,  particularly 
those  of  aerodynamics,  with  such  research  and  experimentation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  aerial 
locomotion  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  national  defense,  and  the 
welfare  of  man. 
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The  Begents  also  authorized  the  secretary  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee;  to  add,  as  means  are  provided,  other  laboratories  and 
agencies ;  to  group  them  into  a  bureau  organization ;  and  to  secure 
the  cooperation  with  them  of  the  Government  and  other  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  general  plan  an  advisory  committee 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  Institution  on  May  23, 
1913,  The  official  status,  organization,  agencies,  resources,  and 
facilities  of  this  committee  were  set  forth  in  a  statement  in  my  last 
report 

The  first  year's  wo^  of  the  laboratory  was  to  arrange  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  operations,  devise  ways  and  means  of  carry- 
ing on  investigations  and  publishing  reports,  conduct  such  active 
experiments  as  were  possible  with  the  means  immediately  available, 
and  to  secure  and  arrange  in  the  library  the  best  aeronautical 
literature. 

The  reports  of  the  committee  thus  far  published  have  appeared 
as  individual  papers  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 
The  first  of  these  recounts  the  organization  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee and  the  resources  of  the  Langley  laboratory.  The  first  technical 
publication  sets  forth  the  results  of  experiments  made  at  the  model 
tank  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Another  report  describes  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  leading  aeronautical  laboratories 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Some  of  the  reports  of  the 
committee  are  as  yet  confidential  or  incomplete.  The  library  has 
been  furnished  with  the  chief  aeronautic  periodicals  and  the  best 
books  thus  far  published. 

The  rehabilitation  and  successful  launching  of  the  Langley  aero- 
plane (called  "aerodrome"  by  Prof.  Langley),  constructed  over 
a  decade  ago,  was  accomplished  in  May,  1914.  The  machine  was 
shipped  from  the  Langley  laboratory  to  the  Curtiss  aeroplane  fac- 
tory in  April.  It  was  recanvassed  and  provided  with  hydroaero- 
plane floats,  and  was  launched  on  Lake  Keuka  on  May  28.  With 
Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  as  pilot  it  ran  easily  over  the  water,  rose  on 
level  wing,  and  flew  in  steady  poise  150  feet.  Subsequent  short 
flights  were  made  in  order  to  secure  photographs  of  the  craft  in  the 
air.  Then  Mr.  Curtiss  was  authorized,  in  order  to  make  prolonged 
flights  without  overtaxing  the  bearings  of  the  Langley  propulsion 
fixtures,  to  install  in  its  place  a  standard  Curtiss  motor  and  pro- 
peller. At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  experiments  were  still 
making  satisfactory  progress. 

The  tests  thus  far  made  have  shown  that  the  late  Secretary  Lang- 
ley had  succeeded  in  building  the  first  aeroplane  capable  of  sustained 
free  flight  with  a  man.  It  is  hoped  that  further  trials  will  disclose 
the  advantages  of  the  Langley  type  of  machine.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  this  man-carrying  aeroplane  was  begun  in  1898  for  the  War 
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Department,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense.  It  was 
built  on  the  design  of  the  model  machine  which,  on  May  6,  1896, 
first  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  an  aeroplane  heavier  tiun  air 
could  be  propelled  through  the  air  by  its  own  power.  The  lat^ 
machine  waa  completed  in  1903,  but  its  actual  flight  was  at  that  time 
hindered  by  injuries  sustained  through  defects  in  the  launching 
apparatus. 

The  numerous  and  comprehensiTe  aerotechnical  investigations 
planned  for  the  Langley  laboratory  can  be  successfully  carried  out 
only  when  increased  funds  are  available.  Properly  equipped  and 
endowed,  the  laboratory  would  serve  as  a  national  aercmautical  in- 
stitute suitable  for  conducting  the  aerotechnical  investi^tions  and 
tests  required  by  the  Government  and  the  aeronautical  industries  of 
this  country. 

OEOLOGICAI,  EXFtX)ItATIONS  IN  THZ  CANADIAN  BOOKIES. 

In  continuation  of  my  previous  geological  researches  in  ihe  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  I  revisited  during  the  Held  season  of  1918  the  Robson 
Peak  district,  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  the  region  about 
Field,  British  Columbia.  At  the  latter  place  I  met  the  members  of 
the  International  Geological  Congress. 

On  this  trip  Robson  Peak  was  approached  from  the  west  side  in 
order  to  study  the  local  geological  section,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  From  the  west  foot  of  Robson  Peak,  Whitehom  Peak  rises 
on  the  north  to  a  height  of  7,830  feet  above  Lake  Kinney,  and  on  the 
east  the  cliffs  of  Robson  rise  tier  above  tier  from  the  surface  of  the 
lake  to  the  summit  of  the  peak,  a  vertical  distance  of  9,800  feet. 

From  beneath  the  base  of  the  mountain  at  La^  Kinney  the  strata 
curve  gently  outward,  so  that  upwards  of  4,000  feet  in  thickness  of 
beds  that  are  beneath  Robson  Peak  are  exposed  in  their  extension  to 
the  west  and  south. 

Owing  to  exceptionally  good  climatic  conditions  the  season  of  1913 
proved  unusually  favorable  for  studying  Robson  Peak.  Frequently 
in  the  early  morning  the  details  of  the  snow  slopes  and  bedded  roc^ 
on  the  summit  of  the  peak  were  beautifully  outlined,  but  toward 
evening  the  mists,  driven  in  from  the  warm  currents  of  the  Pacific, 
300  miles  away,  shrouded  the  moimtain  from  view. 

From  the  west  slopes  of  Titkana  Peak,  east  of  the  great  Hunga 
Glacier,  a  wonderful  view  is  obtained  of  the  snow  fields  and  falling 
glaciers  east  and  north  of  Robson  Peak.  The  glacial  streams  come 
tumbling  down  the  slopes  and  often  disappear  beneath  the  glacier  to 
reappear  at  its  foot  with  the  volume  of  a  river. 

At  Field,  British  Columbia,  work  was  continued  at  the  great 
middle  Cambrian  fossil  quarry,  where  a  large  collection  of  specimens 
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was  BBcured.  It  was  necessary  to  do  much  heavy  Masting  to  reach 
the  finest  fossils  which  occur  in  the  lower  layers  of  rock. 

The  coUectioD  of  1918  contains  a  number  of  very  important  addi- 
ti<Hi8  to  this  ancient  fauna  and  many  fine  specimens  of  species  fotmd 
in  1912.    A  report  on  these  collections  is  now  in  preparation. 

An  illustrated  account  of  my  previous  exploration  in  the  Robson 
Peak  district  was  published  in  Uie  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lecticHis,  Vol.  57,  No.  12,  and  a  paper  with  panoramic  view,  entitled 
"  The  Monarch  of  the  Canadian  Bockies,"  appeared  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  May,  1913.  Three  other  reports  of  my  studies 
were  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  entitled 
"New  Lower  Cambrian  Subfauna,"  "■  DUcelocephaltta  and  other 
genera  of  the  Dikelocephatinse,"  and  "The  Cambrian  Faunas  of 
Eastern  Asia."  A  report  on  "  The  Cambrian  and  its  Problems  in  the 
Cordilleran  Begion  "  is  now  in  press  in  a  new  volume  of  the  Dana 
c<anmemorative  course  at  Yale  University.  The  investigations  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper  were  continued  in  a  report,  "•  Pre-Cambrian  Al- 
gonldan  Algal  Flora,"  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  further  study  of  the  subject  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  of  Montana  during  the  field  season  of  1914.  This 
was  successfully  carried  out  with  the  acquisition  of  several  tons  of 
specimens. 

GEOLOGIC  HISTOBT  OF  THB  APPALACHIAN  TALLET  IN  MABTLAMD. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Bassler,  of  the  National  Museum,  spent  a  month  during 
the  summer  of  1913  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  of  Maryland  and  the 
adjoining  States,  studying  the  postpaleozoic  geologic  history  of  the 
region,  as  indicated  by  the  present  surface  features.  His  studies, 
which  were  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  and  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  were  in  continuation 
of  work  carried  on  during  the  previous  summer,  whrai  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  tiie  region  were  mapped  in  detail. 

Since  Carboniferous  times  western  Maryland  has  been  above  the 
sea,  and  its  rocks  have  accordingly  been  subjected  to  a  long  period 
of  aerial  erosion.  During  Jurassic  time  the  area  remained  stationary 
for  so  long  a  period  that  the  surface  of  the  land  in  Uie  Appalachian 
province  was  reduced  to  a  rolling  plain.  Later  uplift  raised  this 
plain  still  higher  above  sea  level,  and  in  Maryland  only  remnants  of 
the  old  surface  are  preserved  in  Uie  flat  sky  line  of  die  highest  moun- 
tains. This  ancient  plain,  or  Schooley  peneplain,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
well  preserved  on  the  top  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

A  second  great  period  of  erosion  occurred  in  early  Tertiary  times, 
the  effects  of  which  were  chiefly  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  proper, 
where'the  erosion  is  indicated  by  a  pronounced  plain  at  an  elevation 
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of  about  7S0  feet  This  plain  was  formed  only  on  the  softer  Paleozoic 
roclcs,  and,  because  of  its  prominence  near  Harrisbiirg,  Pa.,  is  known 
as  the  Harrisburg  peneplain.  Conococheague  Cre^  traverses  the 
Harrisburg  peneplain  in  Maryland,  and  has  dissected  it  considerably, 
but  the  even  sky  line  of  the  ancient  plain  is  still  clearly  evident. 

Other  factors  in  the  geologic  history  of  Maryland  are  recorded 
in  the  well-defined  gravel  terraces  along  the  major  streams  of  the 
area  and  in  great  alluvial  fans  of  large  and  small  bowlders,  spread- 
ing out  at  the  foot  of  the  larger  mountains  and  sometimes  reaching  a 
depth  of  150  feet. 

PLEISTOCENE  CAVE  DEPOSn  IN  MABYLAND. 

As  the  results  of  a  further  examination  of  the  Pleistocene  cave  de- 
posit near  Cumberland,  Md.,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gidley,  of  the  National 
Museum,  many  new  forms  were  added  to  the  collection,  and  mudi 
better  material  obtained  of  several  species  represented  only  by  frag- 
ments of  jaws  in  the  first  collection.  The  series  now  includes  more 
than  300  specimens,  representing  at  least  40  distinct  species  of  mam- 
mals, many  of  which  are  extinct.  Among  the  better  preserved  speci- 
mens are  several  nearly  complete  skulls  and  lower  jaws.  The  more 
important  animals  represented  are  two  species  of  bears,  two  species 
of  a  large  extinct  peccary,  a  wolverine,  a  badger,  a  martin,  two  porcu- 
pines, a  woodchuck,  and  the  American  elandlike  antelope. 

Other  species  represented  by  more  fragmentary  material  include 
the  mastodon,  tapir,  horse,  and  beaver,  besides  several  species  of  the 
smaller  rodents,  shrews,  bats,  and  others. 

This  strange  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  occurs  hopelessly  inter- 
mingled and  comparatively  thickly  scattered  through  a  more  or  less 
unevenly  hardened  mass  of  cave  clays  and  breccias,  which  completely 
filled  one  or  more  small  chambers  of  a  limest<me  cave,  the  material, 
together  with  the  bones,  evidently  having  come  to  their  final  resting 
place  through  an  ancient  opening  at  the  surface  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  their  present  location.  The  deposit  is  exposed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  railroad  cut  which  first  brought  to  light  this  ancient 
bone  deposit  and  incidentally  made  access  to  the  fosdls  comparatively 
easy. 

OEOLOOICAL  SURVEY  OP  PANAMA. 

A  statement  was  made  in  my  report  for  last  year  that  an  allot- 
ment had  been  made  from  the  Institution's  funds  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  an  investigation  of  the  geology  of  Panama.  This  work  is  in , 
prc^ess  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, the  United  States  Geol(^cal  Survey,  and  the  SmitJisonian 
Institution.  The  general  plan  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the 
physiography,  stratigraphy  and  structural  geology,  geologic  history, 
geologic  correlation,  mineral  resources  (including  coal,  oil,  and  other 
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fidds),  petrography  and  paleontology  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  of  as 
much  of  tiie  adjacent  areas  of  the  Isthmian  region  as  is  feasible. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the  Institution  will  print  a  gen- 
eral account  of  the  results,  and  later  there  will  be  published  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  geological  data  of  the  Isthmus  and  adjoining 
regions. 

TERTEBBATB  FOSSIL  REHAINS  IN   MONTANA. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gilmore,  of  the 
National  Museum,  headed  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  representative  coUection  from  northwestern  Montana. 

A  camp  was  established  on  Milk  River,  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
EeservatioQ,  and  four  weeks  were  spent  there  in  collecting,  the  work 
being  confined  entirely  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  (Belly  River  beds) 
as  exposed  in  the  bad  lands  for  10  miles  along  this  stream.  The  camp 
was  then  moved  some  50  miles  south  on  the  Two  Medicine  River,  and 
two  weeks  were  spent  working  in  the  same  geological  formati<Hk. 
Between  500  and  600  separate  fossil  bones  were  obtained,  many  of 
them  of  large  size.  The  most  notable  discovery  was  a  new  Cera- 
topsian  or  homed  dinosaur,  the  smallest  of  its  kind  known.  There 
were  portions  of  five  individuals  of  this  animal  recovered,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  parts  of  the  skeleton,  making  it  possible  to  mount  a 
composite  skeleton  for  exhibition.  Although  Ceratopsian  fossils 
were  first  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  1855,  and  por- 
tions of  a  himdred  or  more  skeletons  have  been  collected,  this  is  the 
first  individual  to  be  found  having  a  complete  articulated  tail  and 
hind  foot.  It  thus  contributes  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
skeletal  anatomy  of  this  interesting  group  of  extinct  reptiles. 

Another  find  was  a  partial  skeleton  of  one  of  the  Trachodont  or 
duck-billed  dinosaurs  recently  described  from  specimens  obtained 
in  Canada,  and  its  discovery  in  Montana  greatly  extends  its  known 
geographical  and  geological  range.  Less  perfect  skeletons  of  car- 
nivorous and  armored  dinosaurs,  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  ganoid 
fishes  were  also  obtained, 

FOSaili    ECHINODBBHS    IN    ILLINOIS. 

The  special  field  explorations  maintained  by  Mr.  Frank  Springer, 
associate  in  paleontology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
were  continued  during  the  season  of  1913  by  his  private  collector, 
Frederick  Braun.  The  purpose  of  these  explorations  is  to  obtain 
additional  material  for  use  in  Mr.  Springer's  monographs  upon  the 
fossil  crinoidea,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  but  they  also  result 
in  important  accessions  of  excellent  specimens  for  the  completion 
of  the  exhibition  aeries  in  the  halls  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  in 
the  National  Museum. 
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The  investigations  of  the  past  summer  were  confined  to  the  Kas- 
kaskia  rocks  of  Monroe  and  Randolph  Counties,  III.  They  were 
^stematically  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  geological  work 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  progress  at  the  same  time  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Weller,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  accurate 
determinations  of  the  horizons  from  which  the  collections  were 
made,  with  reference  to  the  several  subordinate  formations  into 
which  the  Kaskaskia  of  that  region  is  divided.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  to  correct  some  confusion  as  to  the  stratigraphic  relation 
of  a  number  of  species  described  in  the  geological  reports  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  operations  were  successful  in  this  respect, 
and  at  the  same  time  six  large  boxes  of  fine  specimens  were  obtained. 
Among  the  specimens  there  are  a  number  of  slabs  covered  with 
crinoids  not  hitherto  found  in  that  formation  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  a  portion  of  one  slab  containing  22  specimens  of 
9  different  species. 

MOLLUSCAN    FAUNA   OF  VIRGINIA    COAST. 

Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Institution,  and  Dr.  Bartsch,  of  the  National  Museum,  visited 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  Accomac  County,  Vo.,  which  had  heretofore 
received  little  attention  from  collectors. 

The  chief  objects  of  this  trip  were  to  determine  of  just  what 
elements  the  moUuscan  fauna  consisted;  to  see  how  many,  if  any, 
species  of  southern  range  lapped  over  from  Hatteras,  and  what 
northern  species  still  persisted  in  this  faunal  area.  The  collectors 
were  fortunate  in  their  somewhat  haphazard  choice  of  a  locality, 
for  they  encountered  at  Chincoteague  a  greater  variety  of  stations 
than  can  probably  be  found  at  any  other  point  along  this  section  of 
the  coast.  Here  there  are  interior  sounds  of  very  considerable 
extent  which  are  very  shallow  (4  to  12  feet),  more  or  less  thickly 
sown  with  oyster  beds  and  with  patches  of  eel  grass,  the  bottom 
ranging  from  hard  sand  through  varying  degrees  of  hard  clay 
to  soft  mud. 

They  found  also  the  unusual  feature  of  a  bight  or  protected  cove 
formed  by  the  southward  drift  at  the  southern  end  of  Assateague 
Island,  protected  from  heavy  wave  action  by  a  long,  curved  sand 
spit.  This  bight  has  a  soft  mud  bottom,  with  a  temperature  possibly 
8°  less  than  that  of  the  open  sea.  The  mud  brought  up  with  the 
dredge  seemed  almost  icy  to  the  touch.  This  condition  is  probably 
produced  by  cold  springs  seeping  through  the  fioor  of  the  bight 
This  colder  water  of  the  bight  yielded  to  their  dredge  Toldia  lima- 
tula,  large  and  fine,  and  Nucula  proximo,  whereas  just  aroimd  the 
protective  spit  of  sand,  on  the  ocean  side,  they  found  dead  Terehras 
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of  two  species,  some  young  Buaycon  perversa,  and  a  valve  of  Oardium 
robuitum — a  somewhat  startling  association  of  species. 

Then  there  was  the  open  sea,  which  here  presumably  differs  in  no 
manner  from  other  open-sea  stations  along  the  200  miles  or  more  of 
this  coast.  The  bottom  drops  off  very  gradually  to  the  edge  of  the 
continental  shelf,  some  75  or  100  miles  out  The  open-sea  stations 
which  they  occupied  were,  as  might  be  expected,  very  poor.  The 
smooth,  hard  sand  bottom  seemed  almost  barren  of  life,  and  the 
softer  patches  that  were  explored  contained  only  many  dead  shells, 
mostly  small  bivalves.  The  work  in  the  open  sea  was  scarcely  a 
good  test,  although  they  made  probably  20  hauls,  reaching  out  from 
the  shore  some  1  or  5  miles,  but  the  chart  soundings  indicated  more 
promising  areas  of  pebbly  bottom  a  few  miles  beyond  what  they  con- 
sidered the  safety  zone  for  a  small  motor  boat. 

The  inner  waters  of  the  sound  were  found  to  be  unexpectedly 
rich  in  molluscan  life,  the  species,  for  the  most  part,  not  having  been 
taken  outside  or  in  the  bight. 

EXPEDITION  TO  DUTCH  EAST  BOKNEO  AND  CASUUBBE. 

In  continuation  of  the  exploration  and  collection  carried  on 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Raven,  in 
Dutch  East  Borneo  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  going  forward 
with  excellent  results.  Dr.  Abbott  is  continuing  his  personal  ex- 
plorations in  Cashmere  and  has  forwarded  some  valuable  specimens 
of  mammals,  including  a  queer  little  silvery  gray  ^rew  about  74 
millimeters  long,  and  a  magnificent  snow  leopard,  with  its  complete 
skeleton.  In  Baltistan,  northwestern  Cashmere,  Dr.  Abbott  secured 
about  289  skins,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Xational  Museum. 
After  a  sojourn  in  England  he  expected  to  return  to  Cashmere  and 
march  to  Ladak.  He  also  intended  to  visit  Nubra  and  go  east  along 
the  frontier  to  the  Dipsang  Plains,  where  he  hoped  to  secure  speci- 
mens of  a  certain  vole  from  Kara  Konim  Pass,  as  well  as  the  little 
Tibetan  fox,  known  to  the  Cashmere  furriers  as  the  "  king  fox." 

UFE  ZOKES  IN  THE  ALPS. 

Aided  by  a  small  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  Dr. 
Stejneger,  head  curator  of  biology  in  the  National  Museum,  visited 
the  eastern  Alps  toward  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  make 
further  observations  toward  a  determination  of  the  limits  of  the 
life  zones,  which  in  that  part  of  Europe  might  correspond  to  those 
established  in  North  America.  That  a  system  of  such  life  zones 
exists  in  Europe  has  long  been  more  or  less  vaguely  stated  by  authors, 
but  although  a  definite  correlation  was  established  by  Dr.  Stejneger 
and  Mr.  Miller  in  1904,  certain  points,  eq)ecially  the  interrelation  of 
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the  zones  corresponding  to  the  so-catled  Canadian  and  Huds(Huan 
life  zones  in  America,  were  greatly  obscured  by  the  long-cfmtinned 
interference  of  man  and  animals  with  nature,  such  aa  the  grazing  of 
cattle  in  the  high  Alps,  deforestation,  and  more  recently,  artificial 
reforestation. 

It  was  thought  that  the  eastern  Alps  might  show  more  primitive 
conditions.  Dr.  Stejneger  visited  the  mountain  region  between 
Switzerland  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Arrived  at  the  town  ot 
Bassano,  at  the  foot  of  the  Venetian  Alps,  he  began  to  study  the  life 
zones  of  the  Val  Sugana  and  the  plateau  of  the  Sette  Comuni  from 
that  point.  This  plateau  descencfe  abruptly  to  the  Venetian  plain 
on  the  south,  while  to  the  east  and  north  it  is  separated  from  the  maas 
of  the  eastern  Alps  by  the  Val  Sugana,  or  the  valley  of  the  River 
Brenta,  and  on  the  west  by  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,  or  Etsch.  It  is  intersected  by  the  boundary  line  between 
Italy  and  Austrian  Tyrol. 

He  made  a  series  of  excursions  from  Bassano,  Levico,  and  Trento 
as  successive  headquarters,  during  which  time  he  completely  circled 
the  territory,  and  crossed  the  plateau  once  on  foot  He  was  able 
to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  Austral  life  zones  in  considerable 
detail,  as  well  as  to  gather  data  which  connect  with  the  previous 
correlation  of  these  zones  in  the  western  Alps  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding zones  in  North  America.  It  was  found  that  the  bottom  of 
the  entire  Val  Sugana  belongs  to  the  upper  Austral  zone.  Owing 
to  the  rainy  and  inclement  weather  the  results  were  less  satisfactory 
in  the  higher  regions,  though  some  important  data  corroborating  pre- 
vious conclusions  were  obtained. 

Observations  were  also  made  on  the  Etsch  Valley  in  Tyrol,  from 
Trento  to  Scblanders,  and  on  its  tributary,  the  Eisak,  from  Boz&a 
to  its  source  on  the  Brenner  Pass. 

The  elaboration  of  the  detailed  observations  will  be  incorporated 
with  a  general  report  on  the  biological  reconnoissanee  of  the  western 
Alps. 

R£BEARCIIE8  UNDEB  RARRIHAN  TRUST  FUXD. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  continued  during  the  year  to  carry  on  cer- 
tain natural  history  and  ethnological  investigations  provided  for  by 
a  special  trust  fund  established  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  for  that 
purpose.  His  principal  work  during  the  year  was  on  the  big  bears 
of  America,  a  group  he  has  been  studying  for  more  than  20  years  and 
concerning  which  he  now  has  a  monograph  in  preparation.  In 
furtherb,nce  of  this  study,  specimens  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  numerous  sportanen  and  hunters  and  by  the  larger  museums  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  a 
transcontinental  line  was  run  across  the  country  to  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia by  which  the  easternmost  limits  of  range  were  determined  for 
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a  number  of  species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  plant&  And 
while  traversing  Utah  and  Nevada  several  remote  tribes  of  Indians 
were  visited,  particularly  the  Gosinte,  from  whom  a  long-needed 
Tocabulary  was  obtained. 

ANTHBOPOLOOICAL  RESEARCH  IN  EASTERN   A8U. 

For  the  extension  of  researches  in  eastern  Asia,  in  continuation  of 
anthropological  investigations  carried  on  in  Siberia  and  Mongolia 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  in  1912,  an  allotment  has  been 
made  from  the  Smithsonian  fund  for  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  for  a  limited  period  thereafter.  The  plan  of  operations 
includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  peoples  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Siberia,  among  whom  it  is  believed 
lies  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  the  American  Indian.  Investigations 
thus  far  made  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka  in  behalf  of  the  Institution  indicate,  he 
says,  "  that  there  exist  to-day  over  large  parts  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
in  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  other  regions  in  that  part  of  the  world 
numerous  remains  which  now  form  constituent  parts  of  more  modem 
tribes  or  nations,  of  a  more  ancient  population  (related  in  origin,  per- 
haps, with  the  latest  paleolithic  European),  which  were  physically 
identical  with,  and  in  all  probability  gave  rise  to,  the  American 
Indian." 

In  a  pamphlet  on  Smithsonian  Explorations  in  1913  a  number  of 
other  biological  and  anthropological  investigations  are  described. 

BBSEARCHES  UNDER  THE  HODOKIN8  FUND. 

The  Hodgkins  fund  was  established  in  1891  by  a  gift  of  $200,000 
from  Mr.  Thomas  George  Hodgkins,  of  Setanket,  N.  Y.  By  sub- 
sequent gifts  during  his  life  and  through  sums  received  from  Mr. 
Hodgkins's  estate,  of  which  the  Institution  was  made  the  residuary 
legatee,  the  fund  has  increased  to  about  $250,000.  It  was  stipulated 
by  the  donor  that  the  income  of  $100,000  of  his  gift  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  more  exact  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  man.  He  indicated  his  desire  that  researches  be  not 
limited  to  sanitary  science,  but  that  the  atmoephere  be  considered  in 
its  widest  relationship  to  all  branches  of  science,  referring  to  the 
experiments  of  Franklin  in  atmospheric  electricity  and  the  discovery 
of  Paul  Bert  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  phenomena 
of  vitality  as  germane  to  his  foundatitm.  To  stimulate  researches 
in  diese  directions  the  Institution  offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  a 
paper  embodying  some  new  and  important  discovery  in  regard  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air,  which  was  awarded  in 
1895  to  Lord  Bayleigh  and  Prof.  William  Bamsay,  of  London,  for 
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the  discovery  of  argon,  a  new  element  in  ihe  atmosphere.  Anotiier 
prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  popular  treatise  on  atmospheric  air  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Henry  de  Varigny,  of  Paris,  from  among  229  com- 
petitors in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Norway,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Servia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  India,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  Argentina.  Numerous  investigations  on  the  "  composi- 
tion of  expired  air  and  its  effects  upon  animal  life,"  in  "  atmospheric 
actinometry,"  the  "  air  of  towns,"  "  animal  resistance  to  disease," 
"experiments  with  ionized  air,"  "the  ratio  of  specific  heats,"  and 
kindred  topics  have  been  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  grants  frtHn  the 
Hodgkins  fund.  Researches  have  likewise  been  aided  in  connection 
with  the  temperature,  pressure,  radiation,  and  other  features  of  the 
atmosphere  at  very  high  altitudes,  extending  during  the  past  year 
to  more  than  45,000  feet,  and  many  other  lines  of  investigation 
have  been  carried  on,  through  all  of  which  it  is  believed  that  valuable 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  which  the  welfare  of  man  has  been 
advanced. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  Mr.  A.  K.  Angstrom  car- 
ried on  some  observations  in  California  during  the  past  year  ftH*  the 
purpose  of  measuring  nocturnal  radiations  at  different  altitudes  rang- 
ing frcnn  below  sea  level  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  4,420 
meters  (14,502  feet).  Some  of  the  results  attained  hy  Mr.  Angstrom 
and  work  in  connection  therewith  are  discussed  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot 
in  his  report  as  director  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

A  grant  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Angstrom  to  enable  him  to  measure 
the  "  nocturnal  radiation  " — that  is,  loss  of  heat  to  space  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  August  21,  1914,  in  the  north  of  Sweden. 

In  connection  with  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
held  in  the  National  Museum  in  1908  the  Institution  offered  a  Hodg- 
kins fund  prize  of  $lySOO  for  the  best  treatise  on  "the  relation  of 
atmospheric  air  to  tuberculosia"  About  a  hundred  papers  were 
submitted,  and  after  an  exhaustive  examination  by  the  advisory 
committee  the  award  has  now  been  made  and  the  prize  divided 
equally  between  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale,  of  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and  Dr.  S. 
Adolphus  Knopf,  of  New  York,  for  their  essays  on  the  topic  stated. 

Dr.  Hinsdale's  essay  was  recently  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hodgkins  fund,  the  public  demand  for  the  work  requiring  the  print- 
ing of  a  second  edition.  In  discussing  the  general  treatment  of  the 
disease,  the  essayist  has  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  and  tha  value  of  various  climates  in  relation  to  tubercu- 
losis.  In  conclusion  the  author  says: 

We  believe  that  climate  may  be  uUllsed  as  an  adjavant  of  greet  value  for 
carrying  out  the  Iiyglenlc,  dietetic  treatmeat  of  all  forma  of  taberculods  and 
many  other  diseases.    •    •    •    Xbe  flrBt  place  muet  be  astdgned  to  an  abandance 
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of  air,  wblcb  U  as  aearly  as  poaalble  bacterlologlcaUy  and  cbemically  pure. 
*  *  *  Only  at  tbe  sea  or  at  the  blgbest  elevatlonfl  do  we  Ond  air  really  pore, 
bat  we  can  approximate  It  by  living  out  of  doors. 

*  *  *  Probably  the  best  comblaatiou  Is  a  low  humidity  and  a  moderately 
cool  temporatnre;  tlie  average  tnbercnloslg  patloit  makes  Ms  best  gains  after 
Angost  1  and  In  subsequent  cold,  dry  weatlier  wtien  such  conditions  pre- 
vail.    •     •    • 

Tbe  old  Idea  about  equability  of  temperature,  at  least  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  midday  and  midnight,  la  not  of  great  ImportaiKe;  all  mountainous 
etaUons  show  great  variations  Iq  this  reelect  Some  variability  tends  to  stimu- 
late the  vital  activities,  but  in  older  peoptfc  and  those  who  are  feeble  great 
variability  Is  a  disadvantage. 

As  far  as  altitude  Is  concerned  It  probably  has  not,  per  ae,  any  great  In- 
fluence; certainly,  to  my  mind,  not  so  much  as  we  used  to  think.  However, 
altitude  is  Incidentally  associated  with  mountain  life  or  life  on  the  plains,  with 
more  sun,  less  moisture,  and  scattered  popalatlon. 

*  *  *  Surgical  tuberculoslB  Is  always  bvorably  Influenced  by  a  seashore 
restdfflice  suitably  chosen.  •  •  *  Constant  outdoor  life  In  all  weather  works 
miraculous  cures  aft^  the  most  formidable  operations  for  bone  tuberculosis, 
and  In  many  cases  raiders  th«n  wholly  unnecessary  in  patl«it8  whose  physical 
condition  on  admission  was  most  unpromising. 

8HITH80NIAN    TABLE    AT    NAPLES    ZOOLOGICAL    STATION. 

In  the  interest  of  American  biologists  who  may  desire  to  study 
nuuine  life  under  exceptionally  favorable  facilities,  the  Institution 
has  for  more  than  20  years  maintained  a  table  at  the  Naples  Zoologi- 
cal Station.  Investigators  are  assigned  the  use  of  this  table  for 
stated  periods  on  the  recommendatioD  of  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  During  the  past  year  the  table  has  been 
utilized  by  Mr.  Seynold  A.  Spaeth,  a  student  of  Harvard  University, 
who  pursued  studies  in  experimental  physiology;  Dr.  T.  S.  Painter, 
graduate  of  Yale  University,  for  work  on  an  experimental  cytologi- 
cal  problem;  and  Prof.  Edwin  C.  Starks,  of  Stanford  University, 
for  an  investigation  of  the  bones  and -muscles  of  the  mandible  of 
fishes. 

BEBBASCH  COBPOBATION. 

In  February,  1912,  the  Research  Corporation  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Xew  York  as  a  means  for  furthering  scientific  and  tech- 
nical research.    Its  principal  object  is — 

to  acquire  inventions  and  patents  and  to  mske  them  more  available  In  tbe  arts 
and  Industries,  while  using  them  as  a  source  of  Income,  and,  second,  to  apply 
all  profits  derived  from  such  use  to  the  advancement  of  technical  and  scientific 
investigation  and  ^cperUnentatlon  through  the  agency  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  such  other  sclentlflc  and  educational  Instltntfons  and  societies 
as  may  be  selected  by  the  directors. 

No  dividends  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  entire  net  profits  are  to  be 
devoted  to  research.    The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  interested  in 
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the  management  of  this  corporatiwi  throu|^  the  membership  of  the 
secretary  in  its  board  of  directors,  which  is  composed  of  business 
and  professional  men,  manj  of  whom  have  had  experience  in  large 
industrial  and  mining  enterprises,  and  it  is  provided  in  the  certificate 
of  incorporation  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  receive  funds 
for  research  and  experimentation. 

The  chief  assets  of  the  corporation  at  present  are  the  Cottrell 
patents  relating  to  the  precipitation  of  dust,  smoke,  and  chemical 
fumes  by  the  use  of  electrical  curr^ts.  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell,  the  in- 
ventor and  donor  of  these  patents,  has  described  thrar  operati<Mi  and 
advantages  wd  the  progress  thus  far  made  in  their  installatixHi  in 
an  article  printed  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1913. 

A  number  of  other  patents  in  various  fields  of  industry  have  been 
offered  by  officers  of  the  Government  and  scientific  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  manufacturing  corporations  holding  patents  not  available 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many  otiiers, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  tlieir  in- 
ventions utilized  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  research. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL  OP  ARCHEOLOGT  IN    CHINA. 

In  my  last  report  mention  was  made  of  Uie  proposed  establish- 
ment of  an  American  school  of  archeology  in  China.  The  objects  of 
the  school  as  proposed  are:  (1)  To  proeecute  archeological  research 
in  eastern  China;  (2)  to  afford  opportunity  and  facilities  for  in- 
vestigation to  promising  and  exceptional  students,  both  foreign  and 
native,  in  Asiatic  archeology;  and  (3)  to  preserve  objects  of  archeo- 
logical and  cultural  interest  in  museums  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  pertain  in  cooperation  with  existing  organizatitms,  such  as  the 
Soci^tS  d'Ankor,  etc. 

The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  executive  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott.  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Butler,  reporter  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Prof.  E.  W. 
Shipley,  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit;  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  of  New  York.  The  general  committee  consists 
of  16  gentlemen  especially  interested  in  archeological  research  in 
China,  with  Dr.  Walcott  as  chairman  and  Mr.  Butler  as  secretary. 
A  preliminary  survey  in  the  Chinese  Republic  for  the  information 
of  the  general  committee  in  considering  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  proposed  school  has  been  made,  and  the  committee  will  later 
be  called  together  for  further  consultation. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Of  new  publications  there  was  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  its  branches  during  the  year  a  total  of  6,807  printed  pages, 
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with  834  plates  of  illustrations.  The  aggregate  distribution  was 
202,671  copies  of  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Institution,  "  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,"  is  accomplished  through  its  publications,  which  record 
results  of  original  researches,  accounts  of  explorations,  the  progress 
achieved  in  science  and  industry,  and  general  informaticoi  in  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge  believed  to  be  of  value  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  promotion  of  science  and  in  the  welfare  of  man.  The 
series  of  "  Contributions  to  Knowledge "  in  quarto  form,  and  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  in  octavo,  are  printed  in  limited  e<]iti<ms 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institution  and  distributed  chiefly  to  certain 
large  libraries  throughout  the  world  where  they  are  available  for  pub- 
lic reference.  The  Annual  Report,  however,  is  provided  for  by  con- 
gressional appropriations,  and  the  edition  is  great  enough  to  permit 
its  wide  distribution.  Besides  the  official  report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  secretary  of  the  general  operations  of  the  Institution 
during  the  year,  there  is  included  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  a  gen- 
eral appendix  containing  30  or  more  original  or  selected  papers  illus- 
trating the  more  remarkable  and  important  developments  in  scientific 
discovery. 

In  addition  to  the  three  series  of  works  above  mentioned  pertain- 
ing to  the  Institution  proper,  there  are  issued  under  its  direction  (a) 
the  Annual  Report,  the  Proceedings,  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  including  the  Contributions  from  the  National  Her- 
barium; (h)  the  Annual  Report  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology ;  and  (c)  the  Annals  of  the  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory, all  of  which  are  public  documents  printed  through  annual 
allotments  by  act  of  Congress. 

Smithaoman  Contributioiu  to  Knowledge. — The  chief  characteris- 
tic of  memoirs  contained  in  the  C<Hitributions  to  Kjiowledge  is  that 
they  are  discussions  of  extensive  original  investigations  constituting 
important  additions  to  knowledge.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
series  in  1848  there  have  been  published  about  150  of  these  memoirs 
in  35  quarto  volumes.  The  most  recent  of  these,  reriewed  in  my  last 
report,  was  the  "  Langley  Memoir  on  Mechanical  Flight,"  recording 
the  experiments  of  the  late  Secretary  Langley,  resulting  in  his  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  aerial  navigation  with 
machines  hearier  than  the  air. 

Smithaonian  MUceUaneous  CoUectiona. — Thirty-six  papers  in  this 
series  were  issued  during  the  year,  forming  parts  of  seven  volumes,  as 
enumerated  in  Appendix  8.  They  included  some  articles  by  your 
secretary,  describing  further  results  of  his  studies  of  Cambrian 
fossils,  and  papers  on  the  usual  wide  range  of  biological,  geolog- 
ical, and  anthropological  topics.  In  this  series  are  included  the 
Smithsonian  tables,  which  have  become  standard  works  of  reference. 
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In  1852  the  Institution  published  the  first  edition  of  Uie'Snuthsoman 
roeteorolo^cal  tables,  which  were  so  widely  used  by  physicists  during 
the  next  40  years  that  it  was  decided  to  publish  three  sets  of  tables, 
independent  of  one  another,  but  forming  a  homogenous  series.  The 
first  of  the  new  series,  Smithsonian  Meterological  Tables,  was  pnb- 
lished  in  1893 ;  revised  editions  were  issued  in  1896,  1897,  and  1907, 
and  another  revised  edition  is  now  under  consideration.  The  second 
aeries,  Smithsonian  Geographical  Tables,  appeared  in  1894,  editions 
slightly  revised  were  issued  in  1897  and  1906,  and  additional  copies 
of  the  last  edition  were  printed  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the 
constant  demand  for  this  work.  In  1896  there  was  published  the 
Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  which  have  passed  through  several 
editions,  the  axth  revised  edition  being  now  in  press.  In  this  latest 
edition  are  incorporated  many  new  tables  and  the  insertion  of  recent 
data  in  the  older  tables  to  conform  with  the  great  advances  in  various 
fields  of  physical  science.  A  fourtii  series  is  the  Smithsonian  Mathe- 
matical Tables  (Hyperbolic  Functions),  published  in  1909. 

StrUthgonian  Report. — The  distribution  of  the  Annual  Report  tor 
1912  was  long  delayed,  awaiting  a  supply  of  the  quality  of  paper 
used  in  that  publication.  The  volume  contains  38  articles  of  the 
usual  character  in  the  general  appendix.  The  report  for  1913  was  in 
t}^  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  popularity  of  this  publica- 
tion continues  unabated,  the  entire  edition  each  year  becoming 
exhausted  very  soon  after  its  completion. 

Special  publicatiom. — For  several  years  past  the  Institution  has 
issued  in  printed  form  the  Opinions  rendered  by  the  International 
Commission  on  Zoological  Nomenclature.  During  the  past  year 
Opinions  57  to  65  were  thus  published.  To  aid  the  work  of  tkna 
commission  the  Institution  also  provides  for  clerical  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  its  secretary  in  this  country. 

Another  special  publication  of  the  year,  printed  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, was  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  exercises  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building  on  May  6,  1913,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Langley  medal  to  Monsieur  Eiffel  and  to  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss, 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  Langley  memorial  tablet 

Harriman  Alaska  Serieg. — In  1910  there  was  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  by  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman  the  re- 
mainder of  the  edition  of  volumes  1  to  5  and  8  to  13  of  the  elaborate 
publication  on  the  results  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  of 
1899.  It  may  be  recalled  that  tiiis  expedition  was  organized  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  H.  Harriman,  of  New  York. 
It  was  participated  in  by  a  large  party  of  scientific  specialists,  on  a 
steamship  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose.  A  narrative  of  the 
trip  and  observations  cm  the  re^ons  visited,  together  with  descrip- 
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titas  of  the  natural-history  features  of  Alaska  were  prepared  by 
^yecialifits  of  the  party  and  published  in  the  senes  above  mentioned. 
Volumes  6  and  7  on  botany  are  still  in  preparation.  During  the  past 
year  volume  14  has  been  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It 
is  a  mtmograph  of  the  shallow-water  ^^rfishes  of  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  California,  and  is  accompanied  by 
110  plates  of  illustrations. 

NatiotuA  Museum  pubiioations. — ^The  annual  report  for  1914  of 
the  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum  was  pub- 
lished during  the  year,  together  with  49  papers  from  the  Museum 
Proceedings,  and  9  Bulletins,  including  a  number  of  parts  of  vol- 
umes of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium. 

EthTwlogy  pvblicatuma. — The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
issued  during  the  year  a  bulletin  on  Chippewa  Music  and  one  on  the 
Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians.  There  were  in  press  at  the  close 
of  the  year  three  annual  reports  and  several  bulletins,  as  noted  in 
the  second  appendix  of  this  report. 

Attrophy Heal  Observatory. — Volume  8  of  the  Annalg  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  was  distributed  early  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Reports  of  historicai  and  patriotic  societies. — In  accordance  with 
the  national  charters  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
annual  reports  of  those  organizations  were  submitted  to  the  Insti- 
tution and  communicated  to  Congress. 

Allotments  for  printing. — The  allotments  to  the  Institution  and 
its  branches,  under  the  head  of  "  Public  printing  and  binding,"  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  aggregating  $76,200,  were  all  utilized,  with  the 
exception  of  small  balnftces  on  work  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  allotments  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  are  as 
follows : 

For  ttie  SmltbaoDlan  InBtltntJou :  For  printing  and  binding  the  annoal 

reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  with  general  appendices (10,000 

For  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Mnseum,  with  general  appen- 
dices, and  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and  for  the  Bnlletlns  and 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not 
exceed  4,000  coptea,  and  binding.  In  half  morocco  or  material  not  more 
expensive,  edeatiflc  books,  and  pamphlets  presented  to  or  acquired 

tr  the  National  Museum  library 37,000 

For  the  annual  reports  and  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Bth- 

nolog;  and  for  mlscellaueons  printing  and  binding  for  the  bureau 21, 000 

For  mlecellaneons  printing  and  binding: 

International  Exchanges 200 

International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Uteratnce 100 

National  Zoological  Parit 1 20O 

Astrc^byslcal  Obserratory 20O 

For  the  annual  report  of  the  Amerlcau  Historical  Association 7,000 

Total 76, 300 
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Committee  on  printing  and  publication. — The  advisory  committee 
on  printing  and  publication  under  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
continued  to  examine  manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  the 
branches  of  the  institution  and  has  considered  various  questions  con- 
cerning public  printing  and  binding.  Twenty  meetings  of  the  ohd- 
mittee  were  held  during  the  year  and  121  manuscripts  were  passed 
upon.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  during  the  year  was  as  f(d- 
lows:  l)r.  Frederick  W.  True,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  chairman;  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  Director  of  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory;  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  secretary  of  the  committee;  t&r.  F.  W. 
Hodge,  Ethnologist-in-charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy; Dr.  Oeorge  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology.  United  States 
National  Museum;  and  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  head  curator  of 
biology,  United  States  National  Museum. 

Distribution  of  publications. — ^In  accordance  with  the  law  enacted . 
August  23,  1912,  requiring  that  all  Government  publications  be 
mailed  from  the  GrOTemment  Printing  Office,  the  Smithsonian  Re- 
port and  publications  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  and 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  have  since  been  distributed 
direct  from  tiie  Government  Printing  Office. 

IJBRARX. 

The  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  its  most  valuable 
single  possession.  The  number  of  publications  of  learned  societies 
and  of  periodicals  and  other  works  pertaining  to  pure  and  applied 
science  which  have  been  brought  together  4iy  the  Institution  since 
its  organization  aggregates  more  than  half  a  million  titles.  In 
1866  many  of  the  scientific  works  in  the  library  were  transferred  fw 
various  administrative  reasons  to-  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
they  form  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  which  is  constantly  being  in- 
creased by  new  accessions.  The  number  of  additions  to  the  deposit 
during  the  past  year  was  32,195  pieces,  including  20,603  periodicals, 
3,765  volumes,  1,729  parte  of  volumes,  5,755  pamphlets,  and  343 
charts. 

In  the  Smithsonian  and  Museum  buildings  there  are  retained  such 
books  of  the  Smithsonian  Library  as  are  needed  for  reference  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  there  is  maintained  a  reading  room, 
where  the  curent  numbers  of  nearly  300  foreign  and  domestic  scien- 
tific periodicals  are  on  file  for  ctmsultation  by  students  in  general 
and  by  the  staff  of  the  Instituticoi  and  its  branches. 

In  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building  steel  stacks  are  beiii| 
constructed  for  the  better  care  and  preservation  of  the  librariea  ^ 
the  Government  bureaus  imder  the  Institution. 
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Works  on  natural  history,  the  arts  and  industries,  and  other  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  Beveral  departments  of  the  N'ational  Museum 
are  installed  in  the  new  and  older  Museum  buildings.  This  library 
now  numbers  43,609  volumes,  73,761  pamphlets  and  unbound  papers, 
and  124  manuscripts. 

In  the  assistant  librarian's  review  of  the  year's  operations  in  ap- 
pendix 6  of  this  report  details  will  be  found  as  to  the  work  of  the 
library  in  its  several  subdivisions. 

INTBBNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 

The  Institution  is  frequently  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
scientific  congresses  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  but  as  funds 
are  not  available  for  the  exi>enses  of  delegates,  invitations  can  be 
accepted  only  in  a  few  instances  when  collaborators  of  the  Institution 
or  members  of  the  scientific  staff  are  willing  to  attend  at  their  own 


Your  secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  Twelfth  International  Ccmgress 
of  Geology,  would  have  attended  the  meeting  in  Toronto  August  7 
to  14,  1913,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  arrangements  to  leave  his 
field  work  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  at  that  time.  He  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  members  of  the  congress  during  their  visit  to 
Field,  British  Columbia.  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of 
geology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  however,  attended 
the  congress  as  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Museum. 

Plans  had  been  perfected  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. for  hold- 
ing the  Nineteenth  International  Congress  of  Americanists  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  month  of  September,  1914. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 

In  my  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  President  March  4,  1913,  authorizing  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association  to  erect  a  memorial  building  on 
Armory  Square  facing  the  Mall,  which  extends  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Washington  Monument.  The  control  and  administration  of  the 
building,  when  erected,  is  in  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.     Plans  for  the  building  were  selected  in  May, 

1914,  from  designs  submitted  by  13  competing  architects,  and  were 
subsequently  approved  by  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  drawings  depict  a  colonial  buUding  with  pillared  front  and 
square  ground  plan.  The  main  feature  is  an  auditorium  to  seat  6,000 
people,  which  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  with  the  stage 
at  one  end  and  a  deep  balcony  encircling  the  whole. 

The  work  of  construction  must  be  begun  before  the  4th  of  March, 

1915,  or  the  authorization  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  above  ate 
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will  lapse.  -It  is  further  provided  that  the  work  of  constructicm  can 
not  be  commenced  until  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  raised  by  the  associa- 
tioD,'  and  although  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dimock,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  has  secured  a  part  of 
this  sum,  much  still  remains  to  be  raised. 

The  cost  of  the  building  must  be  not  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  there 
must  be  provided  for  its  maintenance  a  permanent  fund  of  not  less 
than  $500,000.  In  the  preamble  of  the  original  bill  (8.  M94)  passed 
by  the  Senate  April  15,  1912,  "  to  provide  a  ^te  for  the  erection  of 
a  building  to  be  known  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Build- 
ing, to  serve  as  the  gathering  place  and  headquarters  of  patriotic, 
scientific,  medical,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people,"  the  purpose  of  the  building  is 
defined  as  follows: 

Whereas  George  Washington,  on  July  9,  1790,  said,  "  It  bas  been  m;  ardent 
wish  to  see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale  which  wonid  spread  syst^nattc 
Ideas  through  all  parts  of  thJs  rising  empire."  and  It  was  Washington's  wish 
to  materially  assist  In  the  derelopment  ot  his  beloved  country  through  the 
promotloD  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  snd  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
"  knowledge  Is  the  surest  basis  of  public  bapidoess  " ;  and 
Whereas  the  changing  conditions  that  time  has  brought  require  new  methods 
of  accomplish  lug  the  results  desired  by  WaAlngton  and  now  a  necessity  of 
the  American  people;  and 
Whereas  at  the  present  time  there  1b  not  any  snltable  bnildlns  In  the  clt;  of 
Washington  where  large  conventlone  or  in  which  large  public  fanctlons  can 
be  held,  or  where  the  permanent  headquarters  and  records  of  national  organi- 
zations can  be  administered;  and 
Whereas  a  building  should  be  provided  in  which  there  shall  be  a  large  audi- 
torium, halls  of  differeot  sixes  where  all  societies  pertaining  to  the  growtli  of 
our  best  interests  can  meet,  and  such  as  It  Is  deemed  dedraUe  may  have 
permanent  headquarters;  and 
Whereas  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  is  now  engaged  in  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  erection  and  mdowment  of  a  building  suitable  for  the 
purposes  above  set  forth,  to  be  known  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Building:  Therefore    •    •     • 

The  law  as  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
March  4, 1913,  was  as  follows : 

Be  U  enacted  bit  the  Senate  tmd  House  of  Repretentattvet  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  in  Congreit  attembled: 

Sec.  10.  That  a  building  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  erected  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  known  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Building. - 

The  control  and  administration  of  said  building,  when  erected,  shall  be  in  tlie 
Board  of  Segents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  Is  antliorited  to  et«ct  said 
building  In  accordance  with  plans  to  be  procured  by  said  association  and  to  be 
spproved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  said  building  to  be  flrepfoof,  faced 
witb  granite,  and  to  cost  not  less  than  $2,000,000;  It  shall  have  an  andltorlom 
that  will  seat  not  less  than  six  thousand  people,  and  such  other  smaller  halls, 
reception  rooms,  office  rooms,  and  so  forth,  as  may  be  deemed  neceseary  to 
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caiTT  oDt  the  purposes  tor  wblch  the  buUdlag  Is  erected.  And  the  said  George 
WasblngtOD  Memorial  Aseoclatlon  BhaU  In  addlU(»i  [«x>vlde  a  permaaeDt  endow- 
tnent  fond  of  not  less  than  $000,000,  to  be  adminlBtered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Instltntlon,  the  income  from  which  aball,  as  far  as  necessarj, 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aald  building. 

PennlBslon  is  granted  the  George  Washington  Uemorlal  Assodatlon  to  erect 
said  bnildlng  In  the  nortA  end  of  the  reserration  known  as  Armory  Square, 
bounded  by  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  weot  and  B  Street  oorlh  and  B  Street 
sontb.  The  south  front  of  said  building  is  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  south  front 
of  the  new  National  Museum  Building,  in  the  north  end  of  the  Smithsonian 
Park ;  and  the  said  land  Is  hereby  set  apart  for  that  purpose :  Provided,  That 
tbe  actual  construction  of  said  building  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000  shall  have  been  subscribed  and  paid  Into  the  treasury  of  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Association:  Jnd  provideA  further.  That  the  erection  of 
said  George  Washington  Memorial  Building  be  b^^m  within  a  period  of  two 
years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  this  section  shall  be  null  and 
void  should  tbe  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  fall  to  comply  with 
tbe  proTlslons  thereof,  which  are  conditions  precedent  to  the  authorization 
herein  granted. 

Said  building  may,  among  other  purposes,  be  used  for  Inaugural  receptions 
and  special  public  meetinga  authorized  by  Congress. 

Congress  may  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  repeal  any  of  the  proTlsions  of  this 
section. 

NATIONAL  ^fUSEUM. 

Since  the  operations  of  the  Museum  are  reviewed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Bathbun  in  the  first  appendix  of  this  report  and  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  a  separate  volume,  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me 
here  to  do  more  than  to  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  the  year's  work.  The  growth  of  the  Museum  during  recent 
years  has  been  greater  than  during  any  prior  period  of  its  history. 
Confined  as  it  was  for  more  than  30  years  within  restricted  quarters 
poorly  adapted  for  many  classes  of  exhibits,  its  growth  was  greatly 
hindered  and  its  value  to  the  public  hampered  in  many  ways.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  building,  however,  there  has  come  an  era 
of  greater  usefulness  to  the  Nation  in  every  direction.  The  natural 
history  collections  are  now  given  adequate  room  in  the  spacious 
halls  of  the  new  building,  while  in  the  older  structure  opportimity 
is  afforded  for  the  proper  display  of  objects  relating  to  the  arts  and 
industries  and  to  American  history.  Increase  in  every  division  of 
the  three  principal  departments  of  the  Museum — anthropology,  biol- 
ogy, and  geology — is  now  welcomed  both  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
and  in  tbe  study  series. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  added  a  total  of  337,705 
objects,  14,879  of  which  pertained  to  anthropology,  257,816  to  zoology, 
44,675  to  botany,  8,648  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  13,045  to  pale- 
ontology, 2,930  to  textiles  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
505  to  mineral  technology,  and  207  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
The  relative  importance  of  many  classes  of  objects  thus  acquired  is 
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referred  to  in  the  assistant  secretary's  report.  Among  the  meet  note- 
worthy accessions  in  ethnology  were  more  than  500  objects  from 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas  and  Ambon  of  the  Ceram  group, 
collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Museum  in  past  years  toward  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
the  zoology  and  ethnology  of  the  Far  East  Among  the  important 
acquisitions  in  biology  were  some  200,000  insects  obtained  by  ento- 
mologists of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  economic  investi- 
gations; a  generous  donation  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Meanis,  consisting  of 
his  large  private  collection  of  bird  skins,  eggs,  and  skeletons,  con- 
taining man^  rarities;  and  over  10,000  specimens,  mainly  grasses, 
-  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Additions  in  geology  and 
mineralogy  included  a  200-pound  specimen  of  copper  from  Nevada; 
many  specimens  of  minerals  from  various  sources,  including  rare  and 
excellent  examples  and  some  new  forms;  meteorites;  Cambrian  fossils; 
and  three  valuable  type  collections  pertaining  to  the  paleobotany  of 
Alaska  and  other  regiona  Dr.  E.  O.  Ulrich  presented  about  8,000 
Paleozoic  fossils  of  much  value  to  the  Museum.  The  division  of 
textiles  has  been  enriched  by  many  important  accessions  and  has 
been  much  extended  in  its  scope  during  the  year. 

In  the  division  of  history  there  were  large  additions  to  memorials 
of  eminent  Americans  and  of  historic  events.  An  exhibit  of  period 
costumes  installed  in  one  of  the  history  halls  has  attracted  mudi 
attention.  It  includes  a  series  of  costumes  worn  by  wives  of  many 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  valuable  ex- 
amples of  the  styles  of  dress  in  America  since  the  colonial  period 
and  a  variety  of  articles  of  domestic  and  personal  use.  A  unique 
photographic  exhibit  illustrates  the  apparatus  and  results  of  all 
stages  of  that  art  since  the  first  attempts  to  obtain  pictures  through 
the  agency  of  the  sun. 

The  collection  of  fine  arts  has  been  enriched  by  further  gifts  from 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit.  His  original  gift,  made  in  1906, 
contained  about  2,300  objects,  and  has  since  been  increased  to  4,701 
most  interesting  and  valuable  examples  of  oriental  and  American 
art.  The  collection  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  donor  during  his 
life.  Mr.  Freer  has  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing adjacent  to  the  National  Museum  for  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion and  display  of  the  collection.  Among  permanent  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery  were  a  number  of  paintings.  The  loans  ag- 
gregated 109  paintings  and  3  pieces  of  sculpture  from  various 
sources. 

I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  bequest  to  the  Institution  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain  of  $36,000,  establishing  a  fund  to  promote  the  increase 
and  scientific  value  of  the  Isaac  Lea  collections  of  precious  stones 
and  fresh-water  mussels  in  the  Museum. 
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In  the  interest  of  general  education,  particularly  In  natural  his- 
tory, it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  distribute  to  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country  such  duplicate  material  as 
can  be  spared  from  the  Museum  collections.  During  the  past  year 
14,504  specimens  were  thus  distributed,  besides  several  hundred 
pounds  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  ores. 

The  total  attendance  of  visitors  to  the  new  or  natural  history 
building  during  the  year  was  267,728  for  week  days  and  61,653  on 
Sundays,  while  the  older  building  was  visited  by  146,533  persons. 

The  publications  of  the  year  numbered  14  volumes  and  58  sep- 
arate papers.  The  library  has  now  increased  to  a  total  of  43,609 
volumes  and  73,765  pamphlets  and  other  unbound  papers. 

The  auditoriimi  and  other  available  rooms  in  the  new  building 
have  proved  of  great  convenience  for  meetings  of  scientific  bodies 
and  were  largely  utilized  during  the  year.  Accommodations  were 
also  afforded  for  several  conventions  of  agriculturists,  accompanied 
by  exhibits  of  wool,  fruits,  and  other  products. 

BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  during  the  year 
has  brought  together  much  new  material  relating  to  the  habits  and 
customs  and  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians.  The  results 
of  the  studies  of  the  several  investigators  are  being  published  as 
promptly  as  practicable.  The  systematic  researches  by  the  eth- 
nologlBts  forming  the  scientific  stalT  of  the  bureau  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  second  appendix  of  this  report.  I  may  mention  as  of 
special  interest  a  reconnoissance  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  Ethnologist- 
in-charge,  of  a  group  of  prehistoric  ruins  on  a  mesa  in  Cebollita 
Valley,  N.  Mex.  These  ruins  consist  of  a  number  of  house  groups 
forming  a  compound  built  on  an  almost  impregnable  height,  and 
designed  for  defense;  not  only  the  groups  but  the  individual  houses 
have  the  form  of  fortifications,  while  the  vulnerable  point  of  the 
mesa  rim  is  protected  by  means  of  a  rude  breastwork  of  stones.  The 
outer  wall,  which  protects  the  whole  mesa,  is  built  of  exceptionally 
fine  masonry,  probably  the  finest  work  to  be  found  in  ancient  pueblo 
ruins  of  the  Southwest.  The  building  stones  have  been  dressed  to 
shape,  matched  for  size,  and  their  faces  finished  by  pecking,  with 
such  labor  as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  ancient  village  was 
designed  for  permanent  occupancy.  Among  the  special  features-  of 
interest  which  Mr.  Hodge  discovered  were  a  burial  cist  in  which 
skeletons,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  a  mat  were  found ;  three  small 
cliff  lodges  situated  in  the  ^des  of  the  cliffs;  several  ceremonial 
rooms  or  kivas  associated  with  the  ruined  houses;  and  the  remains 
of  the  early  reservoirs  of  the  inhabitants. 
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A  study  was  made  by  Dr.  Fewkes  of  prehistoric  antiquities  in  tho 
Lesser  Antilles  and'material  gathered  for  a  proposed  monograph  on 
the  aborigines  of  thoee  islands.  Examination  was  made  of  many 
village  sites,  prehistoric  mounds,  shell  heaps,  and  bowlders  bearing 
incised  pictographs.  In  a  shell  heap  in  Trinidad  thero  was  found 
a  valuable  collection  of  animal  heads  made  of  terra  cotta  and  stone 
and  other  implements  illustrating  the  early  culture  of  the  island.  As 
a  result  of  his  researches  thus  far,  Dr.  Fewkes  concludes  that — 

The  New  World,  when  discovered,  bad  not  advanced  in  autocbthonotu  de- 
v^opment  beyond  the  neollthtc  age,  wbereaa  In  Asia.  Europe,  and  Africa  a 
neolithic  age  was  supplemented  by  one  in  wblcb  metals  bad  replaced  st^Hie  for 
Implements.  Id  the  Old  World  tbls  polisbed-atone  epoch  was  preceded  by  a 
paleolithic  stone  age  not  represented,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  America.  Tbe 
ethnology  and  archeology  of  our  Indians  is  therefore  only  a  chapter,  and  that 
a  brief  one,  of  a  segment  of  a  much  more  extended  radal  evolotlon,  as  Illus- 
trated In  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

Further  study  was  made  by  Mr.  Mooney  of  the  sacred  formulas  of 
the  Cherokee  liidians  in  North  Carolina.  In  connection  with  this 
work  a  collection  of  medicinal  plants  was  made,  including  some  speci- 
mens of  the  native  com  still  cultivated  as  sacred  and  found  to  be  a 
new  and  hitherto  undescribed  variety  of  special  food  importance 
under  cultivation. 

Investigations  also  progressed  among  the  Fox  Indians,  the  Creeks, 
Osage,  Seneca,  and  other  tribes,  and  in  the  study  of  various  Indian 
languages  and  ceremonies  much  advancement  was  made.  Toward  a 
work  on  the  habits  and  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Tewa  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  there  has  been  brought  together  much  interesting 
information. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  begun  a  series  of  handbooks  on  the 
American  Indians.  The  first  of  these  was  issued  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  "Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,"  and 
contains  a  descriptive  list  of  the  stocks,  confederacies,  tribes,  tribal 
divisions,  and  settlements  north  of  Mexico,  with  sketches  of  their 
history,  archeology,  manners,  arts,  customs,  and  institutions.  The  • 
work  proved  of  so  great  value  to  the  public  that  several  reprintings 
became  necessary,  including  a  special  reprint  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  forms  the  second 
of  the  series.  Part  I  of  this  handbook  has  been  published  and  por- 
tions of  the  second  part  have  been  printed  in  separate  form.  This 
work  discusses  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  the  languages 
of  the  American  Indians  and  their  relation  to  ethnology.  In  North 
America  north  of  Mexico  there  are  distinguished  55  linguistic  fam- 
ilies. The  first  volume  of  the  handbook  contains  sketches  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  languages  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent,  in- 
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eluding  the  Athapascan,  Tlingit,  Haida,  Chinook,  Algonquian, 
Siouan,  and  Eskimo. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  handbooks  is  in  preparation.  This  will 
be  a  Handbook  of  American  Antiquities.  Work  is  also  in  progress  on 
a  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Bemains  East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is 
proposed  later  to  put  in  hand  a  series  of  handbooks  of  the  Indians 
of  the  several  States. 

Publications  issued  during  the  year  included  a  bulletin  on  Chip- 
pewa Music  and  one  on  the  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians; 
those  in  press  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  the  Twenty-ninth,  Thir- 
tieth, and  Thirty-first  Annual  Beports,  besides  four  bulletins.  There 
was  distributed  a  total  of  12,819  voliunes  or  separate  papers.  The 
library  of  the  bureau  now  numbers  about  20,000  books,  18,000 
pamphlets,  and  several  thousand  unbound  periodicals.  For  the 
proper  care  of  the  library,  steel  bookstacks  have  been  installed  in 
the  large  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Smithsonian  building. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Institution  there  was  created 
what  is  known  as  the  International  Exchange  Service  for  the  inter- 
change of  publications  between  the  scientific  and  literary  societies 
in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  to  all  coimtries  concerned  has  been  reviewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  state  them  again  here. 
During  tlie  past  year  there  was  handled  by  this  service  a  total  of 
341,667  packages  weighing  566,986  pounds.  The  weight  of  out- 
going material  was  424,481  pounds,  and  of  incoming  142,504  pounds. 
Fifty-six  sets  of  official  publications  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  sent  abroad  in  exchange  with  other  Governments  and  form 
about  half  of  the  total  weight  of  shipments,  although  tlie  receipts 
from  that  source  are  comparatively  small.  In  appendix  3  will  be 
found  details  of  the  general  operations  of  the  Exchange  Service 
including  a  list  of  foreign  bureaus  or  agencies  through  which  ex- 
changes are  transmitted. 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

In  establishing  the  National  Zoolo^cal  Park  in  1890,  "  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  the  peo- 
ple," Congress  placed  its  administration  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  collection  in  the  park  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  small  number  of  living  animals  which  for  several  years 
had  been  assembled  in  very  crowded  quarters  near  the  Smithsonian 
building  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  study.  Chiefly 
through  gifts  and  exchanges  the  size  of  the  park  collection  has  grad- 
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usll;  increased,  until  it  now  numbers  340  species  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  represented  by  1,362  indtTidnals. 

Among  the  325  accessiwis  during  the  year  I  may  mention  aa  of  spe- 
cial interest  a  male  hippopotamus,  a  pair  of  young  Bengal  tigers,  a 
pair  of  young  lions,  a  sable  antelope,  and  an  American  white  crane. 
Among  some  specimens  received  from  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Giza, 
Egypt,  was  a  pair  of  young  African  elephants.  Thirty-eight  in- 
dividual donors  contributed  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  animals. 

Popular  interest  in  the  park  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  visitors  during  the  year  was  733,277,  or  a  daily  average  of  2,00d, 
being  an  increase  of  100,000  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  interest 
of  education  in  nature  study  many  schools,  classes,  etc.,  visit  the  park 
accompanied  by  their  teachers;  such  groups  during  the  year  num- 
bered 3,172  individuals. 

The  improvements  in  quarters  for  the  animals  and  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors  are  reviewed  by  the  superintendent  in  Appendix  4.  Ten 
breeding  pens,  in  a  yard  40  by  66  feet,  were  built  to  provide  for  the 
breeding  and  study  of  mink  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  rough  sttme  or  bowlder  bridge  across  Rock  Creek,  appropria- 
tion for  which  was  made  during  the  )>revious  fiscal  year,  was  opened 
to  travel  on  November  1,  1913. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  2!oological  Park  was  an  appropriation  by  Congress  which  became 
available  for  the  purchase  of  about  10  acres  to  extend  the  western 
boundary  of  the  park  to  Connecticut  Avenue,  between  Cathedral 
Avenue  and  Klingle  Road.  Legal  proceedings  necessary  to  the  trans- 
fer of  this  property  had  not  been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  new  roadway  to  the  park  has  been  made  to  replace  Quarry  Road, 
which  had  a  very  steep  and  dangerous  gradient. 

Among  the  important  needs,  some  of  which  have  been  urged  in 
former  reports,  are  (a)  a  suitable  house  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  birds  of  the  collection;  (b)  an  adequate  reptile  house;  {c)  a 
pachyderm  house ;  and  (d)  a  hospital  and  laboratory.  Attenti<Hi  is 
called  to  the  statements  of  the  superintendent  urging  these  several 
needs,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  laboratory. 

There  is  need,  too,  for  extending  the  scope  of  classes  of  animals  in 
the  park,  particularly  those  of  common  interest  to  the  public,  such  as 
the  gorilla,  orang,  and  chimpanzee,  giraffe.  East  African  buffalo,  and 
mountain  goats  and  sheep. 

ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  work  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  described  in  detail 
in  the  report  of  its  director,  has  comprised  observations  and  compu- 
tations at  Washington  and  in  the  field  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
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solar  radiation,  its  variability  from  day  to  day,  and  the  effect  of  the 
atmospheric  water  vapor  in  absorbing  the  radiations  of  great  wave 
lengtii  such  as  are  emitted  toward  space  by  the  earth.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  design,  construction,  and  testing  of  new 
apparatus  for  these  researches,  including  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  sky  radiation,  special  recording  pyrheliometers  to  be  attached 
to  free  balloons  for  tite  purpose  of  measuring  solar  radiation  at  great 
altitudes,  and  a  tower  telescope  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Station. 

The  principal  results  of  the  year  include :  A  new  determination  of 
the  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter  of  gas,  depending  on 
measurements  at  Mount  Wilson  of  the  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere; successful  measurements  by  balloon  pyrheliometers  of  the 
intensity  of  solar  radiation  up  to  nearly  45,000  feet  elevatitm  above 
sea  level.  The  resulte  tend  to  confirm  the  adopted  value  of  the  solar 
constant  of  radiation.  Most  important  of  all,  the  investigation  by 
the  tower  telescope  at  Mount  Wilson  shows  that  the  distribution  of 
radiation  along  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  disk  varies  from  day  to  day 
and  from  year  to  year.  These  variations  are  closely  correlated  with 
the  variations  of  the  total  amount  of  the  sun's  radiation.  Thus  the 
work  of  the  year  yields  an  independent  proof  of  the  variability  of 
the  sun  and  tends  to  elucidate  its  nature. 

INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
LITERATURE. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  through  a  small  annual 
appropriation  by  Congress.  It  is  one  of  33  regional  bureaus  in 
various  countries  engaged  in  the  collecting,  indexing,  and  classify- 
ing of  scientific  publications  of  the  year,  and  the  classified  references 
are  forwarded  to  the  central  bureau  in  London,  where  they  are  col- 
lated and  published  in  a  aeries  of  17  annual  volumes  covering  each 
branch  of  science  and  aggregating  about  8,000  printed  pages.  These 
volumes  are  sold  at  an  annual  subscription  price  of  $85,  chiefly  to 
large  reference  libraries  and  important  scientific  institutions,  tlie 
proceeds  covering  in  part  the  cost  of  publication.  During  the  past 
year  there  was  forwarded  to  London  from  the  United  States  bureau 
a  total  of  28,600  reference  cards,  making  a  total  of  318,936  cards 
prepared  in  the  United  States  since  the  system  was  organized  in 
1901. 

NECROLOGY. 

Augustus  Octaviua  Bacon  was  bom  in  Bryan  County,  Ga.,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1839,  and  died  in  Washington  City  February  14,  1914. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regente  in  1905  and  for  three 
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years  had. served  on  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Bacon  was  edu- 
cated at  the  TJoivermty  of  Georgia  in  1859  and  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1909.  He  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  law  practice  at  Maoon,  Ga.  He  became  a  United  States 
Senator  on  March  4, 1895,  and  was  thrice  rejected,  serving  oa  many 
important  committees  of'that  body.  As  a  Regent  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  he  took  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind. 

Irvin  St.  Clare  Pepper,  bom  in  Davis  County,  Iowa,  June  10, 
1876,  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  December,  1911,  and  was  reappointed  December  10, 
1913.  He  died  on  December  22,  1913.  Mr.  Pepper  graduated  from 
the  Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  in  1897  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  from  the  George  Washington  University  in  1905. 
and  in  1906  entered  law  practice  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  He  was  county 
attorney  from  1906  to  1910  and  member  of  the  Sixty-second  and 
Sixty-third  Congresses.  Beaolutions  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pepper 
were  adopted  by  the  Regents  at  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  Jan- 
uary 15, 1914. 

Frederick  William  True,  bom  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  July  8, 
1858,  died  in  Washington  City  June  25, 1914.  He  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  June  11, 1911,  his 
special  duties  being  in  connection  with  the  library  and  international 
exchanges.  Dr.  True  had  held  various  positions  of  trust  under  the 
Institution  since  1881.  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  was 
adopted  by  his  associates  at  a  meeting  on  June  26,  1914 : 

Frederick  William  True,  master  of  science,  doctor  of  laws.  AaslBteDt  Secie- 
tar;  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.  June  2S.  1914. 
In  tbe  flftf-slxtta  year  of  Ills  age. 

nis  assoclntes  In  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Its  serernl  branches,  as- 
semtiied  nt  a  meeting  In  his  memory  at  the  United  States  National  Moaeum 
on  June  26,  do  here  record  their  profound  sorrow  In  the  loss  of  an  honored 
scholar,  an  executive  oOlcer  of  marked  ability,  a  dncere  friend,  a  patriotic 
citizen,  and  a  modeot  man. 

Oradunted  from  tbe  New  Vorlc  University  nt  the  enriy  age  of  20.  he  at  once 
entered  the  nerrlce  of  the  United  States  as  tlie  youngest  member  of  the  scloitlflc 
corps  brought  together  by  frofs.  G.  Ilrown  finode  and  Spencer  F.  Baird  during 
Ihe  formative  atages  of  the  National  Museum.  Through  faithful  performance 
of  doty  in  positions  of  trust  he  leaves  to  hia  asaoclntea  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation,  and  through  his  imassuming  and  upright  personality  a  eherishetl 
memory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary. 
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Appendix  1. 

REPORT  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Xaticmal  Museum  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1914 : 

INTEODUCrOBT. 

The  last  report  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  exhibits  in  the  new 
building,  which  mainly  relate  to  zoology,  geology,  and  anthropology, 
though  also  including  the  paintings  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
and  certain  special  and  temporary  installations.  The  natural  history 
collections,  while  presenting  a  generally  finished  appearance,  are, 
however,  as  there  explained,  stiU  incomplete  and  to  a  large  extent 
provisional  in  their  arrangement.  Considerable  progress  toward 
their  improvement  was  made  during  last  year,  and  this  work  will  be 
continued  as  rapidly  as  possible  until,  to  the  extent  of  the  material 
available,  some  degree  qf  perfection  has  been  reached,  but  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Museum  would  be  poorly  served  if  more  or  less,  and 
even  radical,  changes  were  not  made  from  time  to  time  in  those  parts 
of  the  collections  which  belong  especially  to  the  public. 

Because  of  extensive  interior  alterations  going  on  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building,  it  was  necessary  temporarily  to  withdraw  the 
graphic  arts  collection  from  display,  but  upon  the  completion  of 
this  work  the  surroundings  for  this  important  division  will  be  greatly 
improved.  In  the  older  Museum  building,  moreover,  there  was  much 
activity  in  connection  with  the  exhibits,  though  not  as  much  was 
accomplished  as  was  desirable  or  would  have  been  possible  with  a 
slightly  increased  appropriation.  This  building  has  been  entirely 
given  over  to  the  arts  and  industries  and  American  history.  Square 
in  shape,  its  exhibition  space,  amounting  to  about  100,000  square 
feet,  is  divided  into  four  naves  or  halls,  radiating  from  a  central 
pavilion,  the  naves  in  turn  being  connected  by  ranges,  eight  in  num- 
ber, which  follow  the  outer  walls  of  the  building  and  inclose  four 
square  covered  courts.  Although  consisting  of  only  a  single  story, 
except  in  the  towers  and  pavilions,  which  are  used  for  offices,  most 
of  the  halls  are  supplemented  by  galleries.  The  building  faces  north, 
and  its  different  subdivisions  are  designated  by  their  position  with 
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refereDce  to  the  rotunda.  In  planning  for  the  distribution  of  the 
collections  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  provide  for  all  of  the 
subjects  which  should  be  comprehended,  and  the  fact  that  a  few  of 
the  halls  are  still  unarranged  is  due  in  part  to  the  insufficient  force 
and  in  part  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  exhibits.  A  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  at  the 
close  of  the  year  may,  however,  be  of  some  interest. 

The  division  of  history,  formerly  limited  to  the  north  hall,  has 
been  extended  into  the  west  north  range  and  the  north  west  range. 
and  also  occupies  the  floor  space  in  the  northwest  court.  The  hal) 
and  connecting  range  contain  the  general  collection  of  history,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  memorials.  The  collection  of  musical  instruments 
previously  filling  the  large  wall  cases  along  the  sides  of  this  hall, 
though  not  belonging  to  this  division,  have  been  removed  to  a  corre- 
sponding position  in  the  northwest  court,  leaving  these  cases  to  be 
used  for  historical  furniture,  of  which  the  Museum  has  many  im- 
portant pieces.  In  one  of  them,  however,  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" still  remains,  pending  arrangements  for  a  better  installation. 
In  the  north  west  range  has  been  placed  the  period  costume  collec- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  February  last.  This 
noteworthy  feature,  which  centers  upon  a  series  of  White  House 
costumes  draped  on  manikins,  contains  many  and  valuable  examples 
of  the  styles  of  dress  in  America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  time,  besides  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  domestic  and 
personal  use.  In  the  adjoining  or  northwesf  court  are  the  coins  and 
medals  and  the  postage  stamps,  also  an  installation  of  last  year. 
The  former  are  shown  in  table  cases,  but  the  stamps  required  n 
special  arrangement  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  form  of  two 
long  upright  cases,  fitted  with  framed  sliding  screens  to  which  the 
stamps  are  attached.  The  gallery  of  this  court  is  devoted  to  the 
unique  photographic  exhibit,  illustrating  by  apparatus  and  results 
all  of  the  stages  in  the  progress  of  this  art  from  the  first  attempts 
at  obtaining  pictures  through  the  agency  of  the  sun.  Tlie  opening 
of  this  display  was  likewise  a  feature  of  the  year. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  building  on  entering  is  the  art  textile 
collection  in  the  east  north  range,  followed  by  the  boat  hall,  or  north 
east  range,  in  both  of  which  but  few  clianges  were  made.  The  divi- 
sion of  mechanical  technology,  to  which  the  exhibit  of  boats  belongs, 
also  occupies  the  east  hall,  the  northeast  couit,  and  about  one-half 
of  the  south  east  range.  The  court  is  mainly  given  over  to  small 
arms,  both  military  and  other,  of  which  the  collection  is  the  largest 
and  most  varied  in  this  country.  The  remaining  space  is  used  for 
a  considerable  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  land  and  air  transporta- 
tion, electricity  in  its  several  applications,  measures  of  space  and 
time,  and  many  miscellaneous  devices  and  inventions,  which  are  well 
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displayed  and  labeled  and  to  which  numerous  additions  have  re- 
cently been  made.  In  the  gallery  of  the  court  ar«  the  collections  of 
ceramics,  glass-ware,  bronzes,  etc,  and  in  the  north  gallery  of  the 
hall  is  the  exhibit  of  the  division  of  medicine. 

The  southern  part  of  the  building  has  been  allotted  to  two  divi- 
sions, which,  organized  some  30  years  ago  but  soon  discontinued  on 
account  of  lack  of  space,  have  recently  been  reestablished  on  a 
broader  basis  and  have  already  attained  considerable  prominence. 
One  of  these  is  the  division  of  textiles,  including  also  such  animal 
and  vegetable  products  as  do  not  specifically  belong  elsewhere.  To 
this  division  have  been  assigned  the  south  hall,  the  east  south  range, 
and  the  southeast  court,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
gallery  space.  While  much  of  the  original  collection,  when  removed 
from  storage,  was  found  to  be  still  serviceable,  the  greater  part  of 
the  textile  display,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  and  varied  in  its  repre- 
sentation of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  is  the  accumulation  of 
only  two  years.  There  is  also  a  fair  illustration  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Philippines  and  some  examples  from  Porto  Rico.  The  exhi- 
bition of  animal  and  vegetable  products  is  much  less  advanced,  and 
there  is  still  to  be  taken  up  the  subjects  of  commercial  woods  and 
of  foods. 

The  division  of  mechanical  technology  has  been  assigned  the  west 
hall,  the  south  west  and  west  south  ranges,  and  the  southwest  court, 
the  occupation  of  all  of  which  has  been  planned,  in  part  definitely, 
in  part  provisionally.  The  objects  of  this  division  are  to  illustrate 
the  processes  involved  in  extracting  minerals  from  the  earth,  and  in 
the  utilization  of  the  products  so  obtained,  with  the  intention  of 
covering  all  the  important  minerals,  both  metallic  and  nonmetallic. 
Progress  with  this  exhibititHi  will  be  slow,  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  build  models,  in  which  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
interests  are  giving  hearty  and  generous  support,  even  to  the  extent 
of  furnishing  expensive  reproductions  of  their  works  and  operations. 
The  first  of  the  exhibits,  opened  to  the  public  last  year,  relate  mainly 
to  the  subject  of  coal,  and  include  several  excellent  models,  the  largest 
of  which,  representing  a  bituminous  colliery,  occupies  fully  half  the 
floor  space  of  the  southwest  court.  A  number  of  other  models  and 
exhibits  were  also  completed  and  installed,  and  additional  ones  were 
in  course  of  construction. 

COLLBCTTONS. 

The  additions  to  the  collections  aggregated  approximately  3.^7,705 
specimens,  apportioned  among  the  several  branches  of  the  Museum 
as  follows,  namely:  Anthropology,  14,879;  zoology,  257,816,  of  which 
over  214,000  were  insects;  botany,  44,675;  geology  and  mineralogy, 
3,648;  paleontology,  13,045;  textiles  and  other  animal  and  vegetable 
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products,  2,930;  mineral  technolf^y,  505;  and  the  Kati<Mial  Gallery 
of  Art,  207.  There  were  also  received  as  loans  2;280  objects,  mainly 
for  the  exhibition  series  in  ethnology,  archeology,  history,  and  the 
Gallery  of  Art. 

The  most  noteworthy  accessions  in  ethnology  oomdsted  of  over  500 
objects  from  northern  Dutch  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas  and  Ambon 
of  the  Cersm  group,  collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott;  an 
especially  important  lot  of  material  obtained  at  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
Alaska,  by  Dr.  Riley  D.  Moore,  of  the  Museum  staff;  and  a  series  of 
SioDon  ethnologies  of  particular  value,  as  the  locali^  and  tribal 
origin  of  the  specimens  are  properly  recorded.  The  principal  addi- 
tions in  American  archeolc^  comprised  material  from  old  Indian 
camp  sites  and  cavee  in  Patagcnia  and  from  Guatemala,  the  results 
of  explorations  by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Washbume  in  the  former  region, 
and  by  Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd  in  the  latter ;  an  interesting  series  of  stone 
implements  from  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  presented  by  Mr,  J.  G. 
Braecklein;  and  a  large  number  of  exceptionally  fine- specimens  of 
the  same  character  from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  purchased  from  Mr. 
D.  I.  Bushnell,  jr.  The  collection  of  Old  World  archeolc^  was 
enriched  by  a  drawing  in  color  of  an  ancient  mosaic  map  of  Pales- 
tine and  adjacent  regions,  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Woodward;  on  im- 
portant contribution  from  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  through  Mr. 
Woodward;  a  large  number  of  ancient  coins  and  other  objects  from 
the  Near  East,  lent  by  Mrs.  John  Paul  Tyler ;  and  several  series  of 
prehistoric  material  from  Europe.  The  more  notable  accessions  in 
physical  anthropology  consisted  of  human  crania  and  skeletons, 
mainly  of  the  Eskimo  and  Aleuts,  the  Buriats  of  central  Siberia,  the 
Mongolians,  the  natives  of  Melnik,  Bohemia,  the  Patagonians,  and 
early  man  in  Europe.  The  division  of  mechanical  technology  re- 
ceived ft  circular  sundial  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Peking  and 
inscribed  in  Chinese  characters  from  Mr.  Claude  L.  Woolley ;  a  set 
of  ancient  German  coin  scales  made  by  Johonn  Daniel  Ellinghaus,  in 
Radevormwalde,  Germany;  important  additions  to  the  series  of  fire- 
arms, and  many  other  objects.  There  were  a  number  of  interesting 
contributions  in  pottery  and  bronze,  and  also  several  desirable  gifts 
to  the  collections  of  graphic  arts  and  musical  instruments. 

The  division  of  history  was  the  recipient  of  many  accessions,  some 
of  which  were  of  much  value,  and  an  exceptionally  large  percentage 
were  permanent  acquisitions.  There  were  additions  to  the  Washing- 
ton collection;  pieces  of  furniture  formerly  belonging  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler;  relics  of  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
Wilkes,  United  States  Navy;  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  Prof.  Spencer 
P.  Baird ;  the  sword  carried  by  Brig.  Gen.  Strong  Vincent,  United 
States  Volunteers,  when  mortally  wounded  at  Little  Round  Top, 
Gettysburg;  and  a  large  collection  of  canes,  interesting  historically 
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as  well  as  for  their  vorkmanship,  some  having  been  owned  by  persons 
of  high  distinction.  The  collection  of  postage  stamps,  postal  cards, 
and  stamped  envelopes  was  increased  to  the  ezt«nt  of  about  9,000 
examples,  and  many  additions  were  made  to  the  series  of  coins  and 
medals  and  of  portrait  photographs.  So  many  contributions  were 
received  for  the  period  costume  collection  as  to  permit  of  the  instal- 
lation and  opening  of  the  hall  allotted  to  this  subject 

Elspecially  notable  among  the  acquisitions  in  biology  were  some 
200,000  insects  obtained  by  entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture during  economic  investigations  in  Texas  and  neighboring 
States.  Mr.  H.  C.  Kaven,  whose  work  has  continued  to  be  maintained 
by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott,  sent  over  1,500  mammals  and  birds  from  eastern 
Borneo,  including  numerous  rare  and  probably  some  new  forms.  Be- 
sides extensive  collections  of  fishes  and  marine  invertebrates,  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  transferred  a  large  number  of  reptiles  and  batra- 
chians  from  various  parts  of  North  America,  and  the  first  series,  with 
the  types,  of  the  mammals  obtained  in  Lower  California  during  the 
cruise  of  the  steamer  Albatross  in  1911.  The  Biological  Survey,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  deposits  of  North  American  mammals  and 
birds,  turned  over  to  the  Museum  many  mammals  from  Patagonia 
and  reptiles  and  batrachians  from  Panama,  and  Prof.  A.  M.  Reese 
contributed  a  large  quantity  of  specimens  of  several  groups  collected 
by  him  at  the  Philippine  Islands.  Additional  mammals  were  re- 
ceived from  China,  Africa,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  etc.,  and  reptiles 
and  batrachians  from  California,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  other 
southern  States.  A  generous  donation  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Meams,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  consisted  of  his  large  private  collection  of  bird 
skins,  eggs,  and  skeletons,  containing  many  rarities.  Other  sources 
of  fishes  than  those  above  referred  to  were  Japan,  Fanning  Island, 
the  Philippines,  Panama,  and  California ;  and  of  insects,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  Florida,  the  southwestern  and  western  States,  and  Alaska, 
besides  which  important  series  in  several  groups  of  insects  of  eco- 
nomic importance  were  among  the  contributions.  The  division  of 
mollusks  received  as  gifts  the  important  collection  of  the  late  Prof. 
F.  W.  Bryant,  of  Lakeside,  Cal.;  about  2,000  specimens  obtained  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Henderson,  jr.,  during  a  dredging  expedition  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chincoteague,  Va.,  and  many  other  valuable  donations.  The 
marine  invertebrates  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  consisted  chiefly 
of  material  in  several  groups  which  had  been  the  subject  of  study 
and  report.  About  100  species  of  rotifers,  mounted  on  slides,  were 
presented  by  Mr.  H,  K.  Harring,  and  numerous  more  or  less  impor- 
tant collections  were  received  from  various  sources.  The  additions  to 
the  herbarium  comprised  over  10,000  specimens,  mainly  of  grasses, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  resulting  from  recent  field 
work ;  about  3,500  West  Indian  and  African  plants  from  the  New 
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York  Botanical  Garden;  nearly  1,600  Chinese  plants  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Hr.  E.  H.  Wilson;  about  10,000  specimens  of  cryptogams 
collected  by  the  late  John  B.  Leiberg  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Leiberg; 
and  important  contributions,  from  Venezuela,  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  eoothem  and  southwestern  States. 

Among  the  additions  in  geology  and  mineralogy  were  an  impor- 
tant series  of  rocks  and  ores  from  the  Sndbury  nickel  region  and  the 
Cobalt  mining  district  of  Canada;  a  suite  of  recently  described  min- 
erals from  Peru ;  a  200-pound  specimen  of  cc^per  from  Xevada ;  an 
unusual  deposit  of  camotite  in  &  fossil  tree  trunk;  a  large  piece  of 
quartz  vein,  containing  an  abundant  development  of  blade-like  crys- 
tals of  tungsten  ore;  and  many  specimens  of  minerals  from  various 
sources,  including  rare  and  excellent  examples  and  some  new  forms. 
The  collections  of  meteorites  and  building  stones  received  many 
desirable  additions,  and  the  Geological  Survey  deposited  a  number 
of  series  of  rocks,  of  petrological  value,  from  different  parts  of  this 
country  and  from  Hawaii.  The  accessions  in  invertebrate  paleon- 
tology included  about  150  types  of  Cambrian  fossils  collected  and 
described  by  Secretary  Walcott;  some  5,000  specimens  from  the 
Middle  Cambrian  of  British  Columbia,  also  collected  by  him;  and 
about  150  type  specimens  of  Bryoioa  and  Ostracoda,  representing 
work  of  the  curator  of  the  division  on  the  Silurian  collections  from 
the  island  of  Anticosti,  preserved  at  Yale  University.  The  Geolt^- 
ical  Survey  transferred  several  collections,  some  of  which  had  been 
described;  Dr.  E.  O.  Ulrich  presented  about  3,000  Paleozoic  fossils, 
of  much  value  to  the  Museum ;  and  an  important  series  of  Tertiary 
motlusks  and  Ordovician  graptolites  was  received  in  exchange  from 
Australia.  The  most  important  acquisitions  in  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology consisted  of  a  large  collection  made  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gil- 
more  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation ;  of  the  results  of  further 
explorations  by  Mr.  James  W.  Gidley  in  the  Pleistocene  cave  deposits 
near  Cumberland,  Md.;  and  of  cetacean  remains  collected  in  the 
Miocene  beds  near  Chesapeake  Beach,  Md.,  by  Mr.  William  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Norman  H.  Boss.  The  section  of  paleobotany  was  enriched 
by  three  valuable  type  collections  from  the  Geological  Survey,  rep- 
resenting the  Jurassic  formation  at  Cnpe  Lisbume,  Alaska;  the 
Tuscaloosa  formation  of  Alabama;  and  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  accessions  in  the  division  of  textiles 
were  greatly  increased  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  due  to  the 
appreciation  shown  by  the  producers  in  the  important  work  which 
the  Museum  has  undertaken.  Only  a  brief  summary  can  here  be 
given  of  the  many  contributions  which  were  almost  wholly  in  the 
form  of  gifts.  To  the  cotton  collection  were  added  fancy  wash 
dress  good<;  and  shirtings,  comprising  pleasing  and  artistic  combina- 
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tioDS  of  plain,  ratine,  and  mercerized  cotton  yams,  with  spun  silk 
and  viscose  silk  in  plain  and  fancy  weaves;  plain,  piece-dyed  and 
yam-dyed  dress  goods  of  all  cotton  and  cotton  and  artificial  silk; 
cotton  fabrics  finished  to  imitate  those  of  silk  and  of  wool  and  fancy 
printed  cotton  velvets  in  gold  and  silver  effects  for  millinery  pur- 
poses. The  collection  of  wool  and  woolen  products  was  enriched  by 
a  large  assortment  of  new  fleeces  of  the  b^  American  and  foreign 
vrools,  all  carefully  graded  and  labeled  to  show  the  value  in  the 
grease  and  when  scoured;  specimens  marking  the  steps  in  the  manu- 
facture of  both  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  many  pieces  of  fin- 
ished fabrics  of  both  classes.  The  already  extensive  silk  collection 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  commercial  package  of  skeins  of 
the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk,  many  yards  of  printed  broad  silks  rep- 
resenting the  latest  seasonable  designs,  brocaded  novelty  silks  for 
dress  trimmings,  and  samples  of  ties,  scarfs,  veilings,  and  ribbons  of 
all  kinds.  Another  important  acquisition  was  the  oldest  model  of 
the  Orant  silk  reel,  now  in  universal  use  for  winding  silk  into  stand- 
ardized crossed  skeins.-  The  manufacture  of  fur  felt  hats  from  the 
finest  grades  of  beaver,  nutria,  hare,  and  coney  furs  was  illustrated 
by  a  comprehensive  collection  showing  each  step  in  the  process  from 
the  fur  pelt  to  the  finished  hat,  and  including  the  leather  and  silk 
trimmings  for  the  principal  types  of  hats,  llie  development  of  an 
artist's  plan  for  the  decoration  of  a  fabric  by  weaving  or  printing 
was  represented  by  a  series  of  preliminary  sketches,  weaver's  drafts, 
and  engraved  plates  for  use  on  the  pantograph  machine,  all  bearing 
on  the  technology  of  design. 

In  the  division  of  mineral  technology,  including  a  few  of  the 
exhibits  presented  at  the  St  Louis  exposition  of  1904,  which  had 
not  previously  been  unpacked  and  recorded,  the  principal  accessions 
of  the  year  were  as  follows:  A  very  full  illustration  of  the  processes 
of  glass  making;  a  complete  working  model  of  a  bituminoos  colliery 
at  Fairmont,  W,  Va.,  covering  a  space  of  30  by  40  feet;  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  bituminous  mine  at  Willock,  Pa.,  8  by  12  feet  square,  which 
excellently  supplements  the  former;  a  relief  panel  illustrating  proc- 
esses involved  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  tar,  ammonia, 
and  other  coal  products  in  what  is  known  as  the  by-products  coke 
industry ;  a  number  of  photographic  enlargements  depicting  typical 
underground  operations  incidental  to  coal  mining;  a  series  of  native 
gypsum  and  gypsum  products;  and  a  collection  illustrating  crude 
mica  and  its  industrial  products. 

NATIONAL  OALLERX  OF  ABT. 

The  most  important  acquisition  consisted  of  the  formal  transfer  to 
the  Institution,  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  198  ob- 
jects as  additions  to  his  munificent  gift  to  the  Nation,  comprising  the 
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material  which  he  bad  issembled  since  the  last  previous  transfer  in 
November,  1912.  This  collection,  as  will  be  recalled,  relates  wholly 
to  American  and  oriental  art,  and  is  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  donor  during  his  life.  The  original  gift,  made  in  1906,  con- 
tained approximately  2,326  objects,  but  through  subsequent  contri- 
butions this  number  has  been  increased  to  4,701,  of  which  983  are 
examples  of  American  art  and  3,718  are  examples  of  oriental  art. 
These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  the  American  section  James  McNeill  Whistler  is  represented  by 
62  oil  paintings,  44  water  colors,  32  pastels,  and  798  drawings,  etch- 
ings, lithographs,  etc.,  besides  1  album  of  sketches,  38  original  copper 
plates,  and  the  entire  decoration  of  the  famous  Peacock  Room.  The 
remainder-  of  this  section  is  composed  of  75  oil  paintings,  6  water 
colors,  25  pastels,  and  1  silver  point,  illustrating  the  work  of  9  other 
American  painters,  namely,  Thomas  Wilmer  Dewing,  Childe  Hassam, 
Winslow  Homer,  J.  Gari  Melchers,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith,  Abbott  Handerson  Thayer,  Dwight  William  Tryon, 
and  John  Henry  Twachtman.  The  oriental  paintings  comprise  82& 
screens,  panels,  kakemono,  and  makimono  from  Japan  and  China; 
32  albums  of  paintings  and  sketches  from  the  same  countries;  and  13 
paintings  from  Tibet.  Of  oriental  pottery  there  are  1,665  pieces, 
mainly  from  Japan,  China,  Corea,  central  and  western  Asia,  and 
Egypt;  of  bronzes,  236  pieces,  of  which  over  200  came  from  China; 
of  stone  objects,  including  sculptures,  234  pieces,  mainly  Chinese ;  of 
wood  carvings,  17  pieces;  and  of  lacquered  objects,  31  pieces.  The 
collection  also  contains  over  600  pieces  of  ancient  Egyptian  glass  in 
the  form  of  bottles,  vases,  and  various  other  shapes,  besides  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  objects  from  both  the  Far  and  Near  East 

Other  permanent  additions  to  the  Gallery  consisted  of  3  paint- 
ings by  Miss  Clara  Taggart  MaeChesney,  Guy  C.  Wiggins,  and  Addi- 
son T.  Millar,  respectively,  contributed  by  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of 
New  York ;  a  painting  by  Du  Bois  Fenelon  Hasbrouck,  presented  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman  in  memory  of  his  wife;  and  4 
paintings  by  W^alter  Shirlaw  and  a  portrait  sketch  of  him  by  Frank 
Duveneck,  received  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Shirlaw. 

The  loans  to  the  Gallery  aggi-egated  109  paintings  and  3  pieces  of 
sculpture  from  12  sources.  Eighty-one  of  the  paintings  were  re- 
ceived for  2  special  exhibitions,  the  first  comprising  25  portraits  in 
oil  from  the  National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters,  the  other 
consisting  of  u6  marine  paintings  by  Mr.  William  F.  Halsall,  of 
Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  a  bequest  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Leandei' 
Trowbridge  Chamberlain,  an  honorary  associate  of  the  Museum, 
of  the  sum  of  $35,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Frances  Lea  Chamberlain 
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fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  promoting  the  increase 
and  the  scientific  value  and  usefulness  of  the  two  important  Isaac 
Lea  collections,  $25,000  being  given  on  account  of  the  gems  and 
precious  stones  and  $10,000  on  account  of  the  fresh-water  mussels 
or  Unionidte.  Owing  to  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  will,  pay- 
ment had  not  been  made  to  the  Institution  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

By  the  will  of  Miss  Lucy  Hunter  Baird,  daughter  of  Prof.  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  the  second  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Museum  received  during  the  year  many  interesting  objects  for  its 
collections  and  sereral  hundred  important  books  for  its  library. 

The  distribution  of  duplicate  material  suitable  for  teaching  pur- 
poses to  schools  and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  aggregated 
14,564  specimens,  besides  several  hundred  pounds  of  rock  and  min- 
eral fragments  for  blowpipe  analysis.  These  were  sent  out  in 
148  separate  sets,  and  consisted  mainly  of  rocks,  minerals,  ores, 
fossils,  and  mollusks  and  other  marine  invertebrates.  In  exchange 
transactions  with  other  establishments  and  with  individuals  over 
15,000  duplicates  were  used,  about  80  per  cent  of  this  number 
being  plants.  The  loans  to  specialists  for  study  comprised  10,256 
specimens  of  animals  and  plants,  and  5,425  specimens  from  the 
department  of  geology,  besides  746  unassort«d  lots  of  marine 
invertebrates  and  107  lots  of  fossils. 

The  total  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  new  building  aggregated 
267,728  for  week  days  and  61,653  for  Sundays,  making  the  daily 
average  for  the  former  855  and  for  the  latter  1,185.  The  number 
who  visited  the  older  Museum  building  was  146,633,  a  daily  average 
of  486,  and  the  Smithsonian  building  102,645,  a  daily  average  of 
328.  The  falling  off  in  attendance  at  these  two  buildings  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  halls  in  the  former,  emptied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  natural  history  collections,  have  not  yet 
received  their  new  installations,  and  extensive  rearrangements  and 
repairs  in  the  Smithsonian  building  practically  caused  the  closing 
of  its  exhibition  rooms  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

The  publications  of  the  year  numbered  14  volumes  and  58  separate 
papers,  49  of  the  latter  belonging  to  the  series  of  Proceedings  and  9 
to  the  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium.  In  addition,  31 
short  papers  on  materials  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum,  relating 
mainly  to  new  discoveries,  were  printed  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscel- 
laneous Collections.  The  total  distribution  of  Museum  publications 
amounted  to  about  93,200  copies. 

The  library  received  1,917  volumes^  1,723  pamphlets,  and  132  parts 
of  volumes,  and  its  total  contents  were  thereby  increased  to  43,609 
volumes  and  73,765  pamphlets  and  other  unbound  papers,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  obtained  through  exchange  and  as  gifts. 
Good  progress  was  made  in  the  reorganization  and  arrangement  of 
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the  section  of  the  library  relating  to  the  arte  and  industries,  which 
occupies  the  former  library  quarters  in  the  older  Museum  building. 

The  auditorium  and  other  rooms  in  the  new  building  were  fre- 
quently used  for  meetings  and  public  gatherings  having  objects 
akin  to  those  of  the  Institutirai,  and  also  by  several  bureaus  of  the 
Government  for  official  purposes.  The  regular  meetings  of  the 
Washington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety of  Washington  were  held  here,  as  were  the  public  sessions  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Spanish-American  Atbeneum  and  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union.  Lectures  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
\A'ashington  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Washington  Society  of  Engineers,  the  George 
AVashington  University,  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Archco- 
logical  Institute  of  America,  the  Gennanistic  Society  of  Washington, 
the  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Guild  of  American  Organ- 
ists and  other  musical  societies,  and  the  Home  Club  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  A  special  program  of  American  music  was 
also  rendered  by  the  Friday  Morning  Music  Club.  Of  three  con- 
gresses, one  held  in  Chicago,  the  others  in  Washington,  each  had  a 
special  meeting  in  the  auditorium  for  addresses  by  distinguishetl 
persons.  These  were  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Refrigera- 
tion, the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Third  Intenia- 
tiond  Congress  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child.  On  April  18,  1914,  a 
reception  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

The  accommodations  afforded  by  the  new  building  were  utilized  on 
numerous  occasions  by  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  meetings,  conferences,  and  hearings,  including  a  series  of  lectures 
under  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  a  conference  with  the  wool- 
growers,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  exhibition  of  wool  specimens, 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum.  A  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Eastern  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  the  Northern  Nut  Growers  Association,  and 
the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  held  in  November,  1913. 
brought  together  in  the  foyer  of  the  building  one  of  the  finest  exhi- 
bitions of  fruit  that  has  ever  been  displayed  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  Rathbum, 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  U.  S.  National  xVu««um^ 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsoman  Institution. 

October  6, 1914. 
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Appendix  2. 
REPORT  ON  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

Sir  :  In  i-esponse  to  your  communication  dated  July  1,  I  Iiave  the 
honor  to  present  Uie  following  i-eport  on  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
uf  American  Ethnology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  23, 1913,  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  with  a  plan  of  operations  submitted 
by  the  ethnologist-in-charge  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  provision  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
researches  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  as  follows : 

Aiuericao  etlmology :  For  continuing  etlmological  researches  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indiana  and  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  lueiudlng  tlie  excavation  and  preserva- 
tion of  arcliteologlc  remains,  nnder  the  direction  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Instltntion, 
inclndlug  sniurles  or  compensatlou  of  all  necessary  employeee  and  the  purchase 
of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  Incladlng  payment  in  advance  for  sabscrlit- 
tlona.  S42.000. 

STSTEMATIG  RESE^BCHES. 

The  systematic  researches  were  conducted  by  the  regular  staff  of 
the  bureau,  consisting  of  nine  ethnologists,  including  the  ethnologist- 
in-charge  and  several  special  investigators.  These  operations  may 
be  suomiarized  as  follows: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist-in-charge,  was  occupied  during  most 
of  the  year  with  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  bureau.  Consider- 
able attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  anno- 
tated bibliography  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  which  is  probably  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  group  of  tribes,  as  Pueblo  written 
history  commenced  in  the  year  1539,  and  the  writings  pertaining 
thereto  are  exceedingly  volulninous.  The  bibliography  is  recorded 
on  cards,  the  number  of  which  is  now  about  1,900.  The  cataloguing 
of  the  vast  amount  of  manuscript  material  bearing  on  the  subject 
has  been  somewhat  simplified  by  the  recent  publication  of  Bolton's 
Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Principal  Archives  of  Mexico,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  and  Twitcheil's  Spanish  Archives  of  New 
Mexico,  although  without  consultation  of  the  documents  themselves 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  the  title  in  most  cases.  In  the 
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Spring  Mr.  Hodge  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  library  of  the  PnAj- 
terian  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  record  the  titles  of  numerous  published  writings  on  mis- 
sionary efforts  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  not  acces- 
sible elsewhere.  In  this  bibliographical  work  he  has  bad  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols  and  Miss  Florence  M.  Poast  Mr. 
Hodge  continued  to  represent  the  bureau  on  the  Smithsonian  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Printing  and  Publication,  and  the  Smithstailan 
Institution  on  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic  Names. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1918  Mr.  Hodg?  made  a  reconnoissance  of 
a  group  of  ruins,  evidently  prehistoric,  on  a  me&t  rising  from  the 
southwestern  margin  of  the  Cebollita  Valley,  about  20  miles  south  of 
Grant,  Valencia  County,  N.  Mes.,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
great  lava  flow  that  has  spread  over  the  valley  to  the  westward  for 
many  miles.  While  no  very  definite  information  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  ruined  pueblo  has  yet  been  obtained,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  occupied  by  ancestors  of  the  Tanyi,  or  Calabash,  clan  of 
the  Acoma  tribe,  and  is  possibly  the  one  known  to  them  at  Kowina. 

These  ruins  consist  of  a  number  of  house  groups  forming  a  com- 
pound. That  the  structures  wei-e  designed  for  defense  is  evident,  for 
not  only  are  they  situated  on  an  almost  impregnable  height  rising 
about  200  feet  above  the  valley,  but  the  houses  themselves  partake  of 
the  form  of  fortifications,  while  the  only  vulnerable  point  of  the 
mesa  is  protected  at  the  rim  by  means  of  a  rude  breastwork  of  stones. 
Moreover,  the  outer  walls  of  the  buildings,  some  of  which  still  stand 
to  a  height  of  several  feet,  are  pierced  only  with  loopholes,  entrance 
to  the  structures  doubtless  having  been  gained  by  means  of  portable 
ladders,  as  in  some  of  the  pueblos  of  to-day.  The  houses  of  the  great 
compound,  consisting  of  four  compact  groups  of  buildings,  were  evi- 
dently "  terraced  "  on  the  plaza  side,  the  rooms  facing  this  court  per- 
haps having  been  only  a  single  story  in  height.  As  a  further  protec- 
tion to  the  pueblo,  the  eastern  side  was  defended  by  a  low  wall, 
pierced  by  three  gatewaylike  openings,  extending  from  the  north- 
eastern to  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  ccanpound. 

The  rooms  indicated  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  four  house  groups 
number  approximately  95  (for  the  northern  group),  58  (eastern 
group),  32  (central  group),  and  102  (southeastern  group),  or  an 
aggregate  of  287  rooms.  At  the  time  of  its  occupancy  the  number  of 
rooms  in  the  compound  probably  approximated  550.  In  addition, 
there  are  traces  of  four  or  five  single-^ry  rooms  abutting  on  the  de- 
fensive wall  bounding  the  northeastern  part  of  the  compound.  A 
short  distance  frcwn  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  southwestern  house 
group  are  two  smaller  detached  houses,  the  southernmost  one  con- 
sisting of  24  rooms  in  a  long  tier,  2  rooms  deep,  extending  approxi- 
mately NNW.  and  SSE.    The  other  structure,  about  55  feet  north- 
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westward,  is  rectanj^Iar  and  contains  11  rooms  in  its  ground  plan. 
Four  kivas  are  traceable  among  the  rooms  of  ttie  main  compound — 
one  in  the  northwestern,  one  in  the  central,  and  two  in  the  southwest- 
em  group.  In  each  case,  so  far  as  is  determinable  without  excavation, 
the  outer  walls  of  the  kivas  are  rectangular,  while  the  inner  walls  are 
circular  and  slightly  recessed  a  short  distance  above  the  floor. 

About  500  feet  southeastward  from  the  main  compound,  at  tlie 
edge  of  the  mesa,  stand  the  well-preaerved  walls  of  another  structure, 
consisting  of  a  double  row  of  rooms,  the  outer  wall,  or  that  over- 
looking the  mesa  rim,  extending  28  and  15  feet,  i-espectively,  beyond 
the  northwestern  and  soutliwestem  comers  of  tlie  building  proper,  in 
order  to  give  further  protection.  The  length  of  this  outer  wall  from 
angle  to  angle  is  about  132  feet.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  masonry  to  be  seen  in  tiie  ancient  pueblo  ruins  of  tlie 
Southwest,  for  not  only  have  the  building  stones  been  di-essed  to 
shape,  but  tlieir  faces  have  been  finished  by  pecking,  with  sucli  labor 
as  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  ancient  village  was  designed  for 
permanent  occupancy.  The  southern  comer  of  the  outer  defensive 
wall  is  not  only  curved,  but  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built  are  rounded 
by  careful  pecking,  a  most  unusual  feature  in  pueblo  architecture. 
That  this  last  structure  was  designed  to  protect  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  mesa  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  wall  is  witli- 
out  openings  of  any  kind  and  extends  beyond  the  rooms  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  because  the  adjacent  mesa  rim  is  protected  by  a.  rude  low 
wall,  especially  at  such  points  as  required  ready  defense  against 
attack  from  below.  As  already  noted,  the  walls  of  these  ruins  are 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  excellence  of  their  masonry,  special 
effort  having  been  made  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  in  tlie  exterior 
faces.  Of  the  inner  walls  so  much  can  not  be  said;  but  as  tliere  is 
no  question  tliat  when  the  houses  were  occupied  tlie  rooms  were 
smoothly  plastered,  there  was  little  need  of  the  elaborate  finish  ac- 
corded the  exposed  masonry.  Slight  attention  was  paid  either  to 
regularity  in  the  shape  of  the  stones  or  to  smoothness  of  surface  in 
building  tlie  inner  walls,  nor  was  the  aboriginal  mason  more  par- 
ticular in  bonding  the  inner  and  outer  courses  than  in  "breaking" 
the  joints  of  the  outer  face.  It  seems  remarkable  that,  possessed  of 
such  patience  and  expertness  as  the  builders  here  display  in  other 
ways,  they  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  construction  of  their  walls  in  such  manner  that  in  places  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  vertical  joints  occur  practically  in  line.  In  this  brief 
report  only  mere  mention  can  be  made  of  many  other  interesting 
architectural  features  of  Uiese  ruins,  as  well  as  of  another  pueblo 
ruin,  more  or  less  circular  in  shape,  situated  a  few  miles  northeast- 
ward on  a  low  mesa  at  tlie  extreme  head  of  Cebollita  Valley,  which 
here  forms  a  small  but  beautiful  canyon. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  great  compound  first  deecribed  obtained 
their  water  supply  by  means  of  two  principal  reserroirs  fed  by  the 
drainage  from  the  great  sandstone  dielf  on  the  southern  sitqie  of  Uie 
mesa  summit.  These  reservoirs  are  natural  depresmons  in  the  rock, 
but  the  capacity  of  the  larger  <me,  which  measures  35  by  90  feet  and 
is  about  5  feet  in  maximum  depth,  has  been  greatly  augmented  on 
the  western  side  by  an  artificial  retaining  wall  H  feet  l<mg  and  10 
feet  in  thickness,  with  an  exposed  face  of  2^  feet  cm  the  reservoir  side. 
iSo  well  did  this  reservoir  evidently  serve  the  ancient  mesa-dwellers, 
that,  during  seasons  of  unusual  rain,  water  still  stands  to  a  conader- 
able  depth  within  the  depression.  The  smaljer  reservoir  is  triangular 
in  outline  and  measures  about  15  by  19  feet.  An  interestiDg  feature 
in  connection  with  the  larger  reservoir  is  the  remains  of  a  rude  dike 
extending  60  feet  along  the  rocky  shelf  above  referred  to,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  flow  of  rain  water  from  its  natural  coarse 
into  the  reservoir. 

It  is  not  yet  known  where  the  ancients  of  this  pueblo  customarily 
buried  their  dead,  but  probably  the  interments  were  made  in  the 
talus  of  the  mesa,  aa  is  the  case  with  the  Hopi,  of  Arizona,  to-day. 
There  was  found,  however,  in  the  comer  of  a  shallow  cavern  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  mesa,  above  the  talus,  a  small  cist,  formed  by 
a  low  and  broken  wall  of  masonry,  which  contained  the  somewhat 
incomplete  skeletons  of  two  adult  females,  one  incomplete  skeleton 
of  a  boy,  and  the  incomplete  and  defective  skeletons  of  two  infants. 
With  one  exception  these  remains  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
rats,  which  had  burrowed  their  way  through  the  bones  and  their 
accompaniments  !«  the  bottom  of  the  cist  and  fairly  filled  the  re- 
positoi'y  with  cactus  spines,  excreta,  and  other  debris  of  nest  build- 
ing. The  remains  were  accompanied  with  several  pottery  vessels, 
chiefly  bowls,  one  of  which  was  covered  with  a  well-preserved  mat, 
plaited  of  a  fibrous  plant  which  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  identifies  as  a  scirpus,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly Srnrpua  validus.  The  ornamentation  of  this  pottery,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  sherds  scattered  about  the  ruins,  consists  of 
plain  red,  black  on  red,  white  on  red,  plain  black,  black  on  white, 
brown  on  white,  brown  on  red,  and  many  other  combinations  of 
color.    All  the  decorations  noted  were  in  geometrical  designs. 

On  the  northern  face  of  the  mesa,  but  practically  hidden  from 
view  except  from  one  point  in  the  valley  below,  is  a  small  house 
shelter  of  excellent  masonry,  built  beneath  an  overhanging  ledge 
of  the  cliff  which  forms  the  roof.  This  shelter,  which  is  provided 
with  a  single  anall  opening  overlooking  the  valley  to  the  northward, 
was  seemingly  designed  as  a  lookout  station  either  for  watching  the  i 
crops  or  an  approaching  foe.  Across  the  valley,  on  the  eastern  side  | 
of  the  first  great  mesa  directly  opposite  that  on  which  the  niina  an 
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situated,  is  another  small  cliff  lodge,  now  aoceesible  only  by  artificial 
means.  Examination  of  the  interior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cliff  lodge 
above  described,  yielded  nothing  of  interest.  Farther  up  the  valley, 
on  the  northern  side,  in  plain  view  near  the  base  of  a  mesa,  is  a  larger 
cliff  lodge,  filled  to  a  considerable  depth  with  detritus  from  the  soft 
stMie  forming  the  roof  and  side  walls.  Examination  of  the  floor  of 
tliis  lodge  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hodge  yielded  a  few  corncobs, 
one  or  two  small  objects  made  of  yucca  leaves,  and  a  wooden  drum- 
stick of  a  form  such  as  the  Znfii  now  employ. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Pewkes,  ethnologist,  spent  the  month  of  July,  1913, 
in  the  office  continuing  the  preparation  of  his  monographic  report 
on  the  aborigines  of  the  West  Indies,  especially  describing  the  many 
objects  from  these  islands  in  the  noteworthy  collection  of  George  G. 
Heye,  esq.,  of  New  York.  Ifo  made  a  visit  to  New  York  toward  the 
close  of  the  month  to  study  recent  additions  to  this  collection  and  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations  for  his  report  It 
became  necessary,  In  order  to  make  this  memoir  as  comprehensive 
as  possible,  to  investigate  types  of  the  Guesde  collection,  now  owned 
by  the  Museum  ftir  Volkerkunde  in  Berlin.  Accordingly  Dr.  Fewkes 
went  to  Europe  at  his  personal  expense  and  spent  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  studying  these  types  and  also  many  undescribed 
Porto  Rican  and  other  West  Indian  objects  in  various  museums. 
Drawings  of  about  140  specimens,  many  of  which  have  not  been 
described,  were  made  during  the  course  of  these  studies  in  Berlin. 
He  also  visited  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  which  con- 
tains many  old  specimens  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  and  some 
rare  types  of  prehistoric  objects  from  Porto  Rico,  all  of  which  were 
uther  drawn  or  photographed.  West  Indian  objects  were  found  also 
in  the  museum  collections  of  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Vienna.  Some 
time  was  given  to  an  examination  of  the  dolmens  and  megaliths  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  northern  Germany,  and 
of  the  numerous  mounds  and  prehistoric  workshops  on  the  island 
of  Bugen  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Dr.  Fewkes  spent  his  Tacati<m  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  he  crossed,  visiting  the  most  striking  ruins  in  Egypt,  pene- 
trating as  far  south  as  Assouan,  and  making  special  studies  of  the 
remaining  evidences  of  neolittiic  man  at  Abydoe  and  El  Kab  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  He  had  always  in  mind  a  study  of  prehistoric 
irrigation  in  this  regitm,  with  a  view  to  comparing  the  works  with 
similar  remains  in  Arizona.  In  the  museums  at  Cairo  and  Assouan 
Dr.  Fewkes  examined  considerable  material  dating  back  to  late 
neolithic  times  and  found  a  remarkable  similarity  not  only  in  archi- 
tectural features  but  also  in  stone  implements,  basketry,  bone  imple- 
ments, and  other  artifacts  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  those  from 
our  Southwest.    One  of  the  important  features  of  the  visit  to  Egypt 
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was  a  study  of  methods  of  excavation  and  repair  of  ruins  adopted 
by  Egyptolo^sts.  On  his  rotum  from  Egypt  Dr.  Fewkes  passed 
through  Greece  and  southern  Italy  and  was  able  to  acquaint  hiiinself 
with  the  method  of  excavation  and  repair  of  ancient  rains  in  tbeee 
countries,  especially  those  on  the  Acropolis  and  gt  Pompeii. 

Dr.  Fewkes  arrived  in  Washington  in  April  and  immediately  re- 
simned  work  on  his  report  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  was  continued  during  April  and  the  greater  part  of  May.  In 
the  latter  month  he  again  took  the  field  and  spent  the  whole  of  June 
in  archeological  research  in  the  Mimbres  Valley,  N.  Mex.  In 
this  work  he  was  able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution 
of  pottery  symbols  and  to  add  important  collectifms  to  the  Xational 
Museum.  The  Mimbres  Valley  is  practically  the  northern  extension 
into  the  United  States  of  an  inland  basin  known  in  Chihuahua  as 
the  Sierra  Madre  Plateau.  The  fact  that  its  drainage  does  not  con' 
nect  with  any  stream  that  Hows  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean  imparts  a  peculiar  character  to  its  geographical  environment. 
On  the  southern  part  of  this  plateau,  as  along  the  Casas  Orandes 
River,  moimds  and  ruins  of  large  size  are  well  known,  from  which 
have  been  taken  some  of  the  finest  pottery  in  the  Southwest;  but  the 
archeology  of  the  extension  of  this  plateau  into  New  Mexico  has 
never  been  adequately  examined.  In  his  brief  reconnoissance  Dr. 
Fewkes  collected  evidence  that  the  prehistoric  culture  of  the  Mimbres 
Valley  was  strikingly  characteristic.  The  decorated  pottery  from 
the  ruins  in  this  valley  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  re^on.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  mortuary  food  bowls,  which  the  prehistoric  inhabit- 
ants were  accustomed  to  break  or  "  kill "  and  place  over  the  heads 
of  tlie  deceased,  who  were  buried  beneath  the  floors  of  the  houaes. 
About  60  specimens  of  beautiful  pottery,  more  than  half  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  human  beings  and  animals,  were 
found  or  purchased.  As  these  are  the  first  examples  ever  brou^t 
to  the  National  Museum  from  this  region,  the  results  are  gratifying. 
They  afford  through  their  geometrical  ornamentation,  and  especially 
because  of  the  life  forms  which  predominate,  an  interesting  insight 
into  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Pueblo  region  to  the  north  and  in  the 
Uila  Valley  to  the  west.  It  is  Mexican  in  type,  and  aome  of  the  frag- 
ments are  practically  identical  in  form  and  ornamentation  with  the 
beautiful  pottery  from  Casas  Orandes,  Chihuahua. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Fewkes  added  about  350  pages  of  manu- 
script to  his  report  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was 
approaching  completion  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Mr.  James 
Mooney,  ethnol(^8t,  proceeded  to  the  reservation  of  the  East  Chero- 
kee Indians  in  western  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  translation  and  elucidation  of  the  large  body  of  sacred  formulas, 
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written  in  the  Cherokee  language  and  alphabet,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  native  priests  and  their  surriving  i-elatives  some 
years  ago,  and  about  one-third  of  which  he  had  already  translated, 
with  explanatory  notes.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  noted  in  the  formulas  as  of  medicinal  or  other  value 
were  collected  and  transferred  to  the  division  of  botany  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  for  scientific  identification.  In  this  collection  were 
several  specimens  of  the  native  com  of  the  Cherokee,  still  cultivated 
as  sacred  by  a  few  of  the  old  conservatives.  On  examination  by  the 
e^Eperts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this  com  was  found  to  be 
a  new  and  hitherto  undescribed  variety  of  special  food  importance 
under  cultivation.  Ketum  was  made  from  the  field  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1913. 

Id  June,  1914,  a  brief  trip  was  made  into  Prince  Georges  and 
Charles  Counties,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  status 
and  origin  of  some  persons  of  supposedly  Indian  descent,  con- 
cerning whom  several  inquiries  had  come  to  the  bureau.  Mr. 
Mooney  found,  as  he  had  supposed,  that  these  people,  numbering  in 
all  several  hundred,  were,  like  the  Pamunkey  of  Virginia  and  the 
so-called  Croatan  of  North  Carolina,  a  blend  of  the  three  races,  In- 
dian, Negro,  and  White,  with  the  Indian  blood  probably  predominat- 
ing. Tliey  constitute  and  hold  themselves  a  separate  caste,  distinct 
from  both  white  and  negro.  They  probably  represent  tlie  mongrel- 
ized  descendants  of  the  Piscataway  tribe,  and  are  sometimes  locally 
distinguished  among  themselves  as  "  We-Sort^"  that  is,  "Our  Sort." 

On  June  22,  1914,  Mr.  Mooney  again  started  for  the  East  Cher- 
okee to  continue  work  on  the  sacred  formulas,  with  a  view  to  speedy 
publication. 

His  time  in  the  office  during  the  winter  and  spring  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  extended  investigation  of  former  Indian  population, 
together  with  routine  correspondence  and  replies  to  letters  of  in- 
quiry.- On  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice  he  prepared  an 
extended  deposition  on  tribal  ranges  and  Indian  depredations  in 
northern  Mexico  and  along  the  Rio  Grande,  which  was  officially 
characterized  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  that  had 
ever  come  before  the  department. 

In  pursuance  of  his  investigations  of  the  Creek  Indians  and  allied 
tribes.  Dr.  John  B.  Swanton,  ethnologist,  proceeded  to  Oklahoma 
early  in  July  to  attend  the  busk  ceremonies,  and  was  present  at  those 
of  the  Eufaula,  Hilibi,  Fish  Pond,  and  Tukabachi  Creeks.  Notes 
were  taken  on  all  of  these  and  photographs  obtained  of  various 
features  of  all  but  the  last  At  the  same  time,  with  the  valued  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  G.  W.  Grayson,  of  Eufaula,  Dr.  Swanton  gathered 
further  ethnological  information  from  some  of  the  old  people,  and 
continued  this  work  after  the  ceremonies  ceased.    Somewhat  later 
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he  visited  the  small  body  of  Indians  in  Seminole  County  who  still 
retain  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Hitchiti,  and  added  about  40  pages 
of  t«zt  to  that  previously  ditained,  beeidee  correcting  a'  portion  of 
Gatschet^s  Hitchiti  vocabulary.  He  made  an  arrangement  with  an 
interpreter  by  which  100  pages  of  additional  text  were  received  after 
his  return  to  Washington. 

While  some  time  was  devoted  to  studies  of  the  Alabama,  Hitchiti, 
and  Choctaw  languages,  most  of  Dr.  Swanton  s  attention  while  in 
the  office  during  the  j'ear  was  centered  on  two  particular  undertak- 
ings. One  of  these  was  the  proof  reading  of  the  Choctaw-English 
section  of  Byington's  Choctaw  Dictionary,  and  the  compilation,  with 
the  efficient  help  of  Miss  M.  C.  Rollins,  of  an  English-Cboctaw  in- 
dex, which  will  comprise  about  350  printed  pages,  to  accompany  it. 
The  other  was  work  on  the  first  draft  of  an  extended  report  on  the 
Creek  confederacy,  of  which  the  historical  part,  consisting  of  300 
tjT)ewritten  pages,  is  practically  completed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr,  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ethnologist, 
undertook  the  work  of  editing  and  copying  the  Seneca  text  "  Shago- 
wenotha,  or  The  Spirit  of  the  Tides,"  whicli  was  recorded  by  him  in 
the  form  of  field  notes  in  1896  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  New 
Tork.  This  particular  piece  of  work,  forming  a  text  of  3,692  native 
words,  was  completed  in  August,  1913.  The  task  of  making  a  literal, 
almost  an  etymological,  interlinear  translation  of  this  text  was  next 
undertaken  and  was  completed  in  November,  yielding  an  aggregate 
of  11,411  English  words  in  the  rendering.  The  other  of  the  two 
native  texts  in  Seneca,  *'  Doadanegen  and  Hotkwisdadegena,"  which 
was  recorded  in  the  form  of  field  notes  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  1896,  was 
next  edited  and  copied ;  this  work  was  completed  by  the  close  of 
December  and  consists  of  4,888  native  Seneca  words.  The  literal 
interlinear  translation  of  this  text  then  taken  up  was  completed  in 
February,  1914,  making  14,664  English  words  in  the  rendering. 

On  finishing  these  translations  Mr,  Hewitt  commenced  the  read- 
ing and  digesting  of  the  Seneca  material  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
Curtin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  notes  and  explanations  to  the 
stories,  a  task  that  was  made  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Curtin's  field  notes  of  explanation  and  identification  are  not  avail- 
able. One  of  the  longest  of  the  stories  collected  by  Mr.  Curtin, 
"  Doonogaes  and  Tsodiqgwadon,"  comprising  149  typewritten  pages, 
required  144  notes  varying  in  length  from  three  or  four  lines  to 
several  pages:  but  this  story  is  of  exceptional  length.  The  entire 
Curtin  material  has  now  been  reread  and  annotated.  Mr.  Hewitt 
also  completed  the  notes  for  his  introduction  to  the  "  Seneca  Myths 
and  Fiction,"  and  the  final  writing  was  almost  finished  by  the  close 
of  the  year. 
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As  opportunity  offered,  Mr.  Hewitt  continued  to  work  on  a  sketch 
of  the  Iroquois  language,  and  he  has  now  in  hand  about  75  pages  of 
manuscript,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  body  of  notes  and  diagrams 
ftH*  incorporation  into  iinsl  form. 

Mr.  Hewitt  also  made  a  week's  study  of  the  voluminous  manu- 
script "  Dictionary  of  Words  that  have  been  Made  Known  in  or 
Introduced  into  English  from  the  Indians  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,"  compiled  by  the  late  William  R.  Gerard,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  its  value  for  publication  by  the  bureau.  This 
examination  was  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler  of  the 
dictionary  had  access  to  many  works  which  were  not  available  for 
Mr.  Hewitt 

Unfortunately  the  work  summarized  above  was  often  interrupted, 
owing  to  the  need  of  frequently  calling  on  Mr.  Hewitt  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  data  for  replies  to  correspondents,  whose  inquiries  pertained 
to  linguistic,  historical,  sociological,  and  technical  matters.  In  con- 
nection with  this  work  there  were  prepared  110  letters,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a  page  in  length,  although  some  occupied  several  pages  and 
required  considerable  study  and  research  in  gathering  the  needed 
data  for  reply. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  recorded  the 
rituals  and  accompanying  songs  of  five  additional  Osage  ceremonies, 
known  as  Wiwatho",  Wad6ka  Welro,  Wazhi'gao,  Zhi''g4zhi''ga 
Zhazhe  Thadse,  and  W4xthexthe.  Of  these  the  Wiwatho'  is  com- 
plete; the  record  fills  about  150  pages,  including  songs,  diagrams, 
and  illustrations.  This  ceremony,  which  is  of  religious  significance 
and  is  reverenced  by  all  the  people,  has  been  obsolete  for  about  30 
years,  and  there  now  remain  only  two  men  in  the  tribe  who  remem- 
ber it  in  most  of  its  details.  It  was  a  peace  ceremony  that  held  an 
important  place  in  the  great  tribal  rit«s  of  the  Osage,  for  through 
its  influence  friendly  relations  were  maintained  among  the  various 
gent«s  composing  the  tribe,  and  it  was  also  the  means  by  which 
friendship  with  interrelated  tribes  was  established  and  preserved. 
Early  French  travelers  mention  this  ceremony  as  being  performed 
by  the  Osage  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy  during 
the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unlike  the  Osage  war 
ceremonies,  which  are  complex  and  composed  of  several  steps  or 
degrees,  the  W&watho°  is  simple  and  complete  in  itself.  The  "  pipes," 
sometimes  called  calumets,  which  are  employed  in  its  performance, 
consist  of  a  nmnber  of  sacred  symbolic  articles,  each  of  which,  with 
its  attendant  ritual,  was  In  the  keeping  of  a  certain  gens  of  the  tribe. 
The  assembling  of  these  articles  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
ceremony,  for  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  ritual,  which  explained 
both  the  significance  of  and  the  precepts  conveyed  by  the  sacred 
articles,  had  to  be  recited.    This  Wfiwatho"  ceremony  resembled  that 
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of  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Oto,  and  Pawnee  tribes,  differing  only  id 
minor  details.  To  the  intelligent  thinking  claas  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  ceremony  are  clear,  but  there  are  among  the  Osage,  as 
among  other  tribes,  those  who  can  not  comprehend  fully  the  deeper, 
broader  teachings  of  such  a  rite,  and  because  of  this  restricted  view 
superstitious  beliefs  regarding  it  now  prevail  among  the  lower 
classes. 

The  record  of  the  Wad6ka  Weko,  one  of  the  seven  war  ceremwiies, 
consists  of  89  pages  of  manuscript,  with  32  songs.  This  rite,  which 
is  the  sixth  degree  of  the  war  ceremony,  is  divided  into  eight  parts, 
exclusive  of  the  introductory  rites,  and  consists  of  rituals  and  songs 
pertaining  to  the  ceremonial  cutting  of  the  scalps  for  distribntion 
among  the  various  gentes  for  their  sacred  packs.  One  of  these  parts 
has  to  do  with  the  odd;  or  "honors,^  won  by  the  warriors  in  battle. 
While  this  ceremony  is  recorded  completely,  it  is  not  yet  ready  for 
publication,  since  it  is  one  of  seven  interdependent  degrees  the  study 
of  which  is  not  yet  0nished. 

Wazhi'gao,  the  bird  ceremony  for  boys,  is  another  of  the  seven 
degrees,  and  is  regarded  as  important.  It  has  been  transcribed  in 
full,  but  the  notes  thereon  have  not  yet  been  elaborated  for  publica- 
tion. 

Zhi''g&2hi°ga  Zhazhe  Thadse  (naming  of  a  child),  a  ceremony  that 
bears  no  direct  relation  to  any  other,  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
proper  rearing  of  a  child,  and  is  still  practiced.  This  ceremony  has 
been  recorded  in  its  entirety,  but  still  lacks  tlie  descriptive  annotation 
necessary  before  publication. 

The  W^xthexthe,  or  tattooing  ceremony,  the  last  of  the  five  re- 
corded by  Mr.  La  Flesche,  was  taken  down  from  its  recitation  by  one 
of  the  men  who  had  participated  therein.  This  transcription  is  stUl, 
in  a  measure,  fragmentary,  but  enough  has  been  obtained'to  render 
a  fair  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  tattoo  designs  employed.  The 
notes  on  the  W^xthexthe  are  not  yet  prepared  for  publication,  as 
there  is  still  a  possibility  of  recording  the  ceremony  in  its  entirety. 
A  set  of  the  implements  used  by  the  Osage  in  tattooing  have  been 
obtained  for  illustration  and  have  been  deposited  in  the  yational 
Museum.  There  has  also  been  placed  in  the  museum  a  waxAbetd''ga, 
or  great  sacred  pack,  which  once  belonged  to  Wac£to°zlii''ga,  a  promi- 
nent man  of  the  tribe,  who  died  in  1910.  After  much  persuasion 
his  widow  reluctantly  consented  to  part  with  this  sacred  article,  to> 
gether  with  its  buffalo-hair  and  ■■ush-mat  coses.  This  pack  consists 
of  the  skin  and  plumage  of  a  white  pelican,  the  bird  which  in  Osage 
mythology  revealed  through  a  dream  the  mysteries  of  tattooing  and 
provided  the  implements  therefor. 

All  the  above-described  ceremonies  studied  by  Mr.  La  Flesche  have 
still  a  strong  hold  on  the  Osage  people ;  this,  together  with  the  fact 
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that  every  initiated  person  acquired  his  knowledge  at  great  expense, 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  record  the  ceremonies  in  full  from 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  speak  about  them. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  ethnologist,  continued  her  studies  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  Tewa  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  with  a  view  of  elaborating 
her  memoir  on  this  group  of  tribes,  which  consists  of  about  400  pages 
of  manuscript,  material  relating  to  almost  every  phase  of  Tewa  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  having  been  added  in  whole  or  in  part  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new  data 
gathered  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  on  these  interesting  sedentary  people 
relate  to  theip  ceremonies  with  respect  to  human  sacrifice.  The  con- 
servatism of  the  Tewa  and  the  secrecy  with  which  most  of  their 
numerous  rites  are  conducted  make  them  a  difficult  Subject  of  study 
and  one  requiring  considerable  time.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  memoir  had 
reached  such  a  stage  of  completion  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  she 
was  making  final  arrangements  for  acquiring  the  materials  still 
needed  for  illustrations. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  tiscal  year  Dr.  Truman  Michel- 
son,  ethnologist,  proceeded  to  Tama,  Iowa,  to  renew  his  researches 
among  the  Fox  Indians.  After  successfully  conunencing  these  studies 
he  proceeded  to  Tongue  Kiver  Reservation  in  Montana  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  remnant  of  the  Sutato  tribe  incorporated  with 
the  Cheyenne.  It  seems  tliat  some  ethnological  information  can  still 
be  obtained  in  regard  to  specific  Sutaio  matters,  but  little  of  the  lan- 
guage remains.  Dr.  Michelson  compiled  a  fairly  large  Sutaio  vocab- 
ulary, but  fewer  than  a  dozen  words  are  fundamentally  different 
from  the  corresponding  Cheyenne  terms.  Such  grammatical  forms 
as  could  be  obtained  indicate  that  Sutaio  sheds  little  or  no  light  on 
the  divergent  Algonqulan  type  of  the  Cheyenne  language. 

Returning  to  Tama  to  renew  his  Fox  studies.  Dr.  Michelson  suc- 
ceeded in  elucidating  the  social  organization  almost  to  completeness. 
It  appears  that  the  two  major  divisions  of  the  tribe  are  not  purely  for 
rivalry  in  athletics,  but  rather  are  ceremonial.  Dr.  Michelson  was 
successful  also  in  obtaining  tlie  very  long  myths  of  the  culture  hero 
and  the  Mother  of  all  the  Earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  actual  Fox 
society  still  corresponds  in  a  measure  to  that  given  in  the  myths. 

In  October  Dr.  Michelson  proceeded  to  Kansas  to  investigate  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri.  A  reconnoissance  only  was  made 
here,  and  some  of  the  Fox  material  obtained  at  Tama  was  translated. 
In  November  he  returned  to  Washington,  and  in  January,  1914,  vis- 
ited the  Carlisle  Indian  School  for  the  purpose  of  studying  special 
points  of  grammar  and  phonetics  with  some  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox 
pupils.  Thence  he  made  a  trip  to  New  York  City,  taking  with  him 
one  of  the  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  hon- 
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orar;  philologist  of  the  bureau,  on  certain  mooted  points  pertaining 
to  the  Fox  language.  While  in  New  York  a  few  tracings  were  made 
with  the  Kousselot  apparatus. 

In  May  Dr.  Michelson  again  visited  Carlisle  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  translation  of  the  story  of  a  sacred  bundle  of  the  Fox 
Indians,  which  he  has  recently  procured. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Michelson  devoted  some  time 
to  the  problem  whether  the  Yurok  and  Wiyot  languages  of  California 
were  Algonquian,  as  had  been  recently  claimed,  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  existing  evidence  does  not  justify  such  n  classification. 

Work  on  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages  was  con- 
tinued under  the  personal  directitm  and  editorship  of  Dr.  Franz 
Boas,  honorary  philologist.  Part  2,  which  is  in  preparation,  is  to 
contain  grammatical  sketches  of  the  Takelma,  Coos,  Sinslaw,  and 
Alsea  languages  of  Oregon;  the  Kutenai,  of  Montana;  and  the 
Chukchee.  The  Takelma  sketch  was  published  in  advance  in  sepa* 
rate  form  in  1912.  During  the  present  year  the  printing  of  the 
sketch  of  the  Coos,  by  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg,  which  forms  pages 
297-429  of  part  2,  was  finished.  The  manuscript  of  the  Siuslaw, 
also  by  Dr.  Frachtenberg,  was  completed  and  revised,  and,  except  for 
a  small  part,  is  in  galley  form.  The  Chukchee  sketch  likewise  has 
been  set  up  in  galleys  and  revised,  and  new  material  on  the  dialects  of 
the  language,  having  become  available,  has  been  added.  The  print- 
ing of  the  sketch  proceeded  necessarily  slowly,  since  the  notes  had  to 
be  read  by  the  author,  Mr.  Waldemar  Bogoras,  who  lives  in  Russia.  A 
full  treatment  of  this  grammar  is  particularly  desirable,  since  it 
serves  to  define  the  relationships  of  the  American  languages  toward 
the  west.  Dr.  Frachtenberg,  a  fuller  report  of  whose  work  will 
follow,  has  made  progress  with  his  studies  of  the  Alsea.  The  gram- 
matical material  and  the  texts  have  been  extracted  and  studied,  and 
the  latter,  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  sketch,  have  been  copied 
for  the  printer.  Dr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain,  a  valued  collaborator,  whose 
untimely  death  we  lament,  fiimislied  a  sketch  of  the  Kittenai  lan- 
guage. It  was  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  this  sketch. 
This  was  done  by  Dr.  Boas  partly  during  the  winter  in  New  York 
with  the  help  of  a  Kutenai  boy  and  partly  during  the  month  of  June 
among  the  Indians  of  Montana  and  Britirfi  Columbia.  The  report  on 
this  sketch  was  completed.  A  certain  amount  of  preparatory  work 
for  the  sketch  of  the  Salish  language  was  also  done,  more  particu- 
larly a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Salish  dialect,  based  on 
researches  by  James  Teit,  was  completed.  The  expense  of  the  field 
work  for  this  map,  which  has  occupied  four  years,  was  met  by  Mr. 
Homer  E.  Sargent,  of  Chicago,  to  whose  lively  interest  in  the  Hand- 
book and  related  subjects  we  are  deeply  indebted.  The  vocabularies 
on  which  the  map  is  based  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 
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Mudi  time  was  devoted  by  Dr.  Boas  during  the  year  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  mythology  of  the  Tsimshian  Indians,  based  on 
material  written  during  a  period  of  10  years  by  Henry  W.  Tate, 
himself  a  Tsimshian.  Owing  to  his  recent  death  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  collection,  the  expenses  of  which  have  been  defrayed  from 
private  sources.  The  monograph  was  completed  and.  is  in  type  for 
publication  in  the  thirty-first  annual  report. 

Brief  reference  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  1*0  J.  Frachtenberg, 
ethnologist,  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
part  2  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  found  Dr.  Frachtenberg  in  the  field  in  Oregon, 
where,  from  June  to  September  he  was  engaged  in  linguistic  and 
ethnologic  work  on  the  Kalapooian  family.  During  these  months  he 
collected  a  number  of  grammatical  notes  and  nine  texts  in  the  dialect 
of  the  so-called  Calapooia  Proper,  but  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient 
means  for  continuing  this  field  work  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
it  in  October.  The  linguistic  researches  into  the  Kalapooian  family 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  points,  of  which  the  most  salient 
are  as  follows:  Phonetically  the  family  is  related  closely  to  the  Lutu- 
amian  (Klamath)  and  Sahaptin  groups.  Certain  pronominal  forms 
and  a  few  numerical  terms  are  identical  with  the  Klamath  and  Sa- 
haptin forms.  In  all  other  respects,  chiefly  morphological,  Kal- 
apooian bears  close  resemblance  to  the  Coos,  Siuslaw,  and  Yakonan 
stocks.  A  particularly  close  affiliation  exists  between  this  and  the 
Coos  family  in  the  phonetic  structure  of  words.  While  the  phonetics 
of  both  languages  are  divergent,  both  are  what  may  be  termed  vocalic 
languages  and  are  practically  free  from  any  difficult  ccoisonantic 
clusters.  The  Calapooia  texts  thus  far  obtained  deal  chiefly  with 
the  Coyote  cycle  and  are  identical  with  myths  found  among  the  Coos, 
Molala,  Klamath,  Maidu,  Chinook,  Alsea,  Takelma,  Salish,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Pacific  area.  The  mythology  as  a  whole  is  typical  of 
that  region  in  the  absence  of  true  creation  myths  and  in  the  multitude 
of  transformation  stories. 

A  survey  of  the  linguistic  phase  of  the  Kalapooian  stock  shows  it 
to  embrace  the  following  dialects:  Calapooia  Proper  (also  called 
Marysville),  Chelamela,  Yamhill,  Atfalati,  Wapato  Lake,  Ahant- 
sayuk,  Santiam,  Lakmayut,  and  Yonkallat.  These  dialects  show  cer- 
tain degrees  of  interrelationship,  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows : 
Calapooia,  Santiam,  Lakmayut,  and  Ahantsayuk  form  one  closely  re- 
lated group;  another  group  embraces  the  Yamhill  and  Atfalati 
dialects,  while  Yonkallat  seems  to  constitute  a  group  of  its  own.  No 
information  as  to  the  Chelamela  dialect  could  be  obtained. 

In  July  Dr.  Frachtenberg  received  what  seemed  to  be  trustworthy 
information  that  some  Willapa  Indians  were  still  living  at  Bay  Cen- 
ter, Wash.,  but  on  visiting  that  point  he  found  the  reputed  Willapa 
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to  be  in  fact  membera  of  the  Chehalis  tribe,  thus  proving  ctmcluravely 
that  the  Willapa  are  entirely  extinct. 

Dr.  Fracbtenberg  returned  to  New  York  late  in  October  and  was 
engaged  until  the  beginning  of  December  in  the  preparatim  of  the 
Siuelaw  grammatical  sketch  for  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian 
Languages,  additional  work  on  which  became  necessary  because  of 
the  fact  that  during  his  stay  in  the  field  he  had  received  further  in- 
formation concerning  this  extinct  stock.  In  December  Dr.  Frachten- 
berg  took  up  his  duties  in  Washington,  becoming  first  engaged  in 
supplying  references  from  the  Siuslaw  texts  in  the  grammatical 
sketch  of  that  language.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this  sketch  was  in 
type.  Dr.  Fracbtenberg  also  prepared  for  publication  a  Siuslaw- 
English  and  Englieh-Siuslaw  vocabulary,  containing  90  typewritten 
pages.  He  furthermore  prepared  an  English-Coos  glossary,  which 
may  be  utilized  in  the  near  future,  as  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
add  such  a  glossary  to  each  volume  of  native  tests. 

On  completion  of  this  work  Dr.  Fracbtenberg  commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  Alsea  texts  collected  by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand 
in  1900  and  by  himself  in  1910.  These  tests,  consisting  of  31  myths, 
tales,  and  narratives,  and  comprising  195  typewritten  pages,  will  be 
submitted  in  the  near  future  with  a  view  to  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  the  bureau. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  Dr.  Fracbtenberg  was  preparing  for 
another  field  season  in  Oregon,  with  the  view  of  finishing  bis  studies 
of  the  Kalapooian  stock  and  of  ccnducting  similar  researches  among, 
the  Quiteute. . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National  Museum,  continued  his  work 
on  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Antiquities  for 
the  bureau,  reaching  the  practical  completion  of  part  1  and  making 
much  headway  in  the  preparation  of  part  2;  progress  in  this  work, 
however,  was  necessarily  delayed  owing  to  the  pressure  of  many 
duties  connected  with  a  head  curatorship  in  the  National  Museum. 

During  August,  1913,  Mr.  Holmes  made  a  visit  to  Luray,  Va.,  for 
the  further  study  of  an  ancient  village  site  near  that  place  and  the 
examination  of  certain  implement-making  sites  in  the  vicinity.  In 
June  he  visited  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  studying  certain  collec- 
tions owned  in  St.  Louis  and  for  the  reexamination  of  an  ancient 
iron  and  paint  mine  at  Leslie.  It  was  foimd,  however,  that  recent 
mining  operations  had  been  carried  so  far  that  traces  of  the  aborigi- 
nal work  at  the  mine  were  practically  obliterated,  and  besides  ^e 
mine  was  found  to  be  filled  with  water,  making  effective  examina- 
tion impossible.  From  St  Louis  he  proceeded  to  Chicago,  -where 
studies  were  made  of  certain  collections  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
data  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  Handbook  of  American 
Antiquities. 
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In  her  studies  of  Indian  music  Miss  Frances  Densmore  made  two 
trips  to  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  S.  Dak.  (one  in  July  and 
August,  1913,  and  one  in  June,  1914),  where  she  engaged  in  investi- 
gations at  Bullhead,  McLaughlin,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Matiin 
Kenel  School.  This  research  completed  the  field  work  for  the  pro- 
posed volume  of  Sioux  music,  the  material  for  which,  subsequently 
prepared  for  publication,  consists  of  323  pages  of  manuscript,  08 
musical  transcriptions  of  songs,  20  technical  analyses  of  songs,  and  33 
original  illustrations. 

The  practical  use  which  musical  composers  are  making  of  the 
results  of  Miss  Densmore's  studies  is  very  gratifying.  Mr.  Carl 
Busch  has  adapted  for  orchestral  purposes  four  of  the  songs  rendered 
by  Miss  Densmore  and  published  by  the  bureau,  as  follows:  (1)  Chip- 
pewa Vision,  (2)  Farewell  to  the  Warriors,  (3)  Love  Song,  (4) 
Lullaby.  Mr.  Heinrich  Hammer,  of  Washington,  has  composed  a 
Sun  Dance  Rhapsody  and  a  Chippewa  Rhapsody.  Mr.  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman  has  composed,  for  the  voice,  two  of  the  Chip- 
pewa songs,  "  From  the  Long  Room  of  the  Sea  "  and  "  Ho,  Ye  War- 
riors on  the  Warpath."  Mr.  S.  N.  Penfield  has  harmonized  two  vocal 
quartets, "  Manitou  Listens  to  Me  "  and  "  Why  Should  I  be  Jealous?  " 
For  the  violin  Mr.  Alfred  Manger  has  prepared  a  "  Fantasie  on  Sioux- 
Themes,"  and  Mr.  Alberto  Bimboni  has  well  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion an  opera  bearing  the  title  "The  Maiden's  Leap.''  Certain 
of  the  orchestral  arrangements  have  been  played  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  (formerly  known  as  the  Thomas  Orchestra), 
as  well  as  by  the  ^Tnphony  orchestras  of  Washington,  Minneapolis, 
and  Kansas  City.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  demand  for  Sioux 
themes  in  advance  of  their  publication.  These  have  been  furnished 
in  manuscript  as  far  as  possible  to  those  desiring  them  for  specific 
and  legitimate  use.  Two  of  the  compositions  in  the  foregoing  list  are 
based  on  such  themes. 

Work  on  the  volume  of  Sioux  music  is  approaching  completion. 
This  will  be  larger  than  either  of  the  bulletins  on  Chippewa  music, 
and,  while  the  same  general  plan  has  been  followed,  there  will  be 
much  that  is  new,  both  in  subject  matter  and  in  style  of  illustration. 

During  the  year  work  on  the  Handbook  of  Aboriginal  Remains 
East  of  the  Mississippi  was  continued  by  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  jr., 
under  a  small  allotment  from  the  bureau,  and  approximately  90,300 
words  of  manuscript  were  recorded  on  cards  geographically  ar- 
ranged. The  entire  amount  of  manuscript  now  completed  is  about 
321,000  words,  and  the  bibliography  thus  far  includes  306  titles.  As 
a  result  of  the  notes  received  from  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
of  Madison,  every  county  of  that  State  will  be  well  represented  in 
the  Handbook.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  information  regard- 
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ing  aboriginal  remains  is  not  forthcoming  from  certam  other  parts 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  the  New  England 
States,  which  at  this  writing  are  not  adequately  represented.  The 
bureau  ie  indebted  to  Mr.  Warrec  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  department 
of  archeology  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  for  the  generous 
use  of  original  data  gathered  by  him  in  Maine  in  advance  of  its 
publication  by  the  academy. 

Mr.  James  Murie,  as  opportunity  offered  and  the  limitations  of  a 
small  allotment  made  by  the  bureau  for  these  studies  allowed,  con- 
tinued his  observations  on  the  ceremonial  orgaoizatiiHi  and  rit«s  of 
the  Pawnee  tribe,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  product  of  Mr. 
Murie's  investigation  of  the  yesr,  which  was  practically  finished  but 
not  received  in  manuscript  form  at  the  close  of  June,  is  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  "  The  Going  After  the  Mother  Cedar  Tree  by  the 
Bear  Society,"  an  important  ceremony  which  has  been  performed 
only  by  the  Skidi  band  during  the  last  decade. 

In  the  last  annual  report  attention  was  directed  to  a  proposed 
series  of  handbooks  of  the  Indians  of  the  several  States  and  to  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  such  a  volume,  devoted  to  the 
tribes  of  California,  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  author  has  submitted  sections  of  the  manuscript  of  this 
work  for  suggestion,  and,  although  his  university  duties  have  delayed 
its  completion,  there  is  every  reas(m  to  believe  that  when  the  mate- 
rial is  finished  and  published  it  will  form  an  excellent  model  for  the 
entire  pcries.  It  has  been  hoped  that  the  pecuniary  means  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  these  State  handbooks  would  be  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  estimate  of  an  appropriation  submitted  for  this 
purpose,  hut  unfortunately  the  desired  provision  was  not  made. 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Ballou,  of  Honolulu,  has  submitted  from  time 
to  time  additional  titles  for  the  List  of  Works  Relating  to  Hawaii, 
compiled  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas.  The 
material  for  this  bibliography  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Felix  Neumann 
for  final  editorial  revision,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  manu- 
script will  soon  be  ready  for  composition. 

The  large  collection  of  manuscripts  in  possession  of  the  bureau 
has  been  in  continuous  charge  of  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt.  A  few  note- 
worthy additions  were  made  during  the  year  besides  those  prepared 
or  which  are  in  process  of  preparation  by  members  of  the  staff. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Dictionary  of  Words  that  have 
been  Made  Known  in  or  Introduced  into  English  from  the  Indians 
of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,"  by  the  late  William  R. 
Gerard,  a  work  requiring  many  years  of  assiduous  labor.  The 
manuscript  was  acquired  for  a  nominal  consideration  from  Mrs. 
Gerard,  and  it  is  the  design  to  publish  the  dictionary  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  given  the  customary  editorial  attention.    Before  his  death 
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Mr.  Gerard  presented  to  the  bureau  an  original  manuscript  of  31 
pages,  witli  21  diagrams,  on  "  Terminations  of  the  Algonquian  Trui- 
sitive  and  Indefinite  Verbs  and  their  Meanings,"  to  which  Dr.  Tru- 
man Michelson  has  appended  a  criticism. 

Additional  manuscripts  worthy  of  special  note  are  the  following: 

J.  P.  Dunn:  TraoHlutlon  of  Mlaml-Peoria  Dictionary,  Part  2,  AUer  to  At- 
Bonter,  The  original  of  thin  dlctlouury  Is  in  the  Jobn  Carter  Browu  Library,  of 
I'TOTldence,  tliruugli  wlioHe  courteous  librarian,  Mr.  Oeorge  Parlter  Wlnalilp, 
ttte  bnreau  lias  been  provided  with  a  pbotoalat  copy. 

J.  P.  Dunn :  Transiutiou  of  tlie  Hibtory  of  Uenesie,  second  chapter,  from  the 
Mlaml-Fcoria  Dictionary  atMve  cited. 

CyruK  Byington :  Manuscript  uoteboolt,  1S14-1848  and  ISOl.  Kindly  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Eliza  luues,  daughter  of  this  noted  missionary  to  the  Choctaw. 

James  A.  Gilflllan :  Chippewa  Sentences.  A  small  quarto  notebook  kindly 
preKuted  by  Miss  timlly  Cook,  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Aftalrs. 

Parker  Marshall :  Various  memoranda  on  the  location  of  the  Hatches  Trace. 

H.  A.  Scomp:  Comparative  Choctaw  and  Creek  Dictionary,  constating  of 
1,051  sheets,  20  by  36  Inches. 

Francisco  Pareja:  Confessloiiurlo,  lu  Spanibh  and  Tltunqua.  Photostat  cojiy 
furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Frnuclsco  Fureja ;  Cuteclitsmo,  in  TImuqua.  Photostat  copy  furnished  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Francisco  Pareja:  Kipllcaclon  de  la  Doctrln.i.  in  TImuqua.  Photostat  copy 
furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

V.  C.  Fredericksen :  Origin  of  the  Eskimo  and  their  Wanderings,  with  photo- 
grapha     (The  author  la  a  Danish  mlsrionary  In  Greenland.) 

From  time  to  time  the  bureau  has  been  put  to  considerable  expense 
in  having  photostat  copies  made  of  unique  manuscripts  and  of  ex- 
cessively rare  books  indispensable  to  its  researches.  It  is  therefore 
fortunate  that -the  opportunity  was  afforded,  late  in  the  fiscal  year, 
to  acquire  a-  photostat  apparatus  which  has  since  been  in  constant, 
service.  The  urgent  need  of  such  an  instrument  was  made  especially 
manifest  when  the  Sev.  George  Worpenberg,  S.  J.,  librarian  of  St. 
Marys  College,  St,  Marys,  Kans.,  generously  accorded  the  bureau 
the  privilege  of  copying  a  number  of  valuable  original  linguistic 
manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  pertaining  chiefly  to  the 
Potawatomi  and  including  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  recorded  by 
the  late  Father  Maurice  Gailland.  Manuscript  copies  of  these  volu- 
minous linguistic  works  could  have  been  made  only  after  infinite 
labor  by  an  expert  and  at  an  expense  far  exceeding  the  entire  cost  of 
the  photostat  apparatus.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  making  of  the 
facsimile  reproductions  had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Albert  Sweeney, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  De  Lancey  Gill,  illustrator. 

An  opportunity  was  afforded  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  replace  the 
wooden  partition  and  ceiling  of  the  manuscript  room  with  terra 
cotta  and  to  install  a  fireproof  door  and  window  coverings,  thus 
giving  for  the  first  time  adequate  protection  to  the  bureau's  large 
collection  of  priceless  unpublished  material. 
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PUBUCATIONS. 

The  editorial  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gurlej,  editor,  who  has  been  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Nichols.  The  following  publications  were  received  from 
the  press  during  the  year : 

BuUetta  53,  "  Cblppewa  Music — II,"  by  Frances  Densmore. 

Bulletin  56,  "  Btlmonxilogy  of  tbe  Tewa  Indiana."  by  Junius  HeDderaon  aud 
Jobn  P.  Harrington. 

"Com:  An  Illustrative  Sketch,"  by  I^eo  J.  Frachtenberg.  Extract  from 
Handbook  of  American  Indian  Langasges  (Bulletlo  40),  part  2. 

The  status  of  other  publications,  now  in  press,  is  as  follows: 

The  proof  reading  of  the  Twenty-ninih  Annual  Report,  the  ac- 
companying paper  of  which,  entitled  "  Ethnogeography  of  the  Tewa 
Indians,"  by  John  P.  Harrington,  is  an  exhaustive  memoir  present- 
ing many  technical  difficulties,  was  nearly  completed  during  the  year. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  memoir  is  in  page  form. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  comprised  originally,  in  addition  to 
the  administrative  section,  three  memoirs:  (1)  "Tramshian  Myth- 
ology," by  Franz  Boas;  (2)  "  Ethnobotany  of  the  Zuni  Indians,"  by 
Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson;  (3)  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Animism  and 
Folk-lore  of  the  Guiana  Indians,"  by  Walter  E.  Both.  Extensive 
additions  to  the  first-named  memoir,  received  after  the  report  had 
been  put  into  type,  necessitated  the'  division  of  the  contents,  and 
accordingly  this  section  was  transferred  to  the  TMrty-first  Report. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  "  Tsimahian  Mythology "  has  been 
paged,  and  the  Zuni  memoir  also,  now  the  first  accompanying  paper 
of  the  Thirtieth  Annual,  is  in.  pi*ocess  of  paging. 

To  the  Thirty-second  Report  will  be  assigned  a  memoir  entitled 
*'  Seneca  Myths  and  Fiction,"  collected  by  Jeremiah  Curtin  and 
J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  and  edited  with  an  introduction  by  the  latter,  the 
manuscript  of  which  is  about  ready  for  editorial  revision. 

Bulletin  iO  (pt.  S) ,  "  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages." 
The  work  on  this  bulletin  has  been  carried  along  steadily  imder  the 
immediate  supervision  of  its  editor,  Dr.  Boas.  Two  sections — 
Takelma  and  Coos — have  been  issued  in  separate  form  (aggregating 
429  pages) ,  and  two  additional  sections,  dealing  with  the  Ohukchee 
and  Siuslaw  languages  respectively,  are  in  type,  tiie  former  being 
"  made  up  "  to  the  extent  of  about  dO  pages. 

Bulletin  4^,  "A  Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  Language,"  by  Cyrus 
Byington  (edited  by  John  K.  Swanton  and  Henry  S.  Halbert).  The 
first  (Choctaw-English)  section  of  this  work  was  completed  dunug 
the  year  and  is  practically  ready  for  the  press.  The  manuscript  of 
the  second  section  (English-Choctaw  directory),  comprising  36,008 
entries  on  cards,  was  sent  to  the  Printing  Office  April  30  to  June  13, 
but  no  proof  had  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Bulletin  55,  "  Ethnobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians,"  by  Wilfred  W. 
Robbing,  John  P.  Hftiringtoo,  and  Barbara  Freire-Marreco.  After 
this  bulletin  was  in  type  it  was  found  advisable  to  incorporate  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  valuable  material,  subsequently  gathered  and 
kindly  offered  by  Miss  Freire-Marrectf.  The  change  involved  recast- 
ing in  a  large  measure  the  original  work.  The  second  galley  proof 
is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Freire-Marreco  for  final  revision. 

Bulletin  57,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Maya  Hiero- 
glyphs," by  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley.  The  manuscript  and  illus- 
trations of  this  memoir  were  submitted  to  the  Public  Printer  the 
latter  part  of  April.  Engraver's  proof  of  the  illustrations,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  pieces  of  color  work,  have  been  received  and 
approved.  Owing  to  the  heavy  pressure  of  public  business,  the 
Printing  Office  had  been  unable  to  furnish  proof  of  the  letterpress  by 
the  close  of  the  year. 

BuUetin  58,  "  List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology."  The  page  proof  of  this  bulletin  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  for  slight  correction,  preparatory  to  placing  it  on  the  press. 

The  total  number  of  publications  of  the  bureau  distributed  during 
the  year  was  12,819,  classified  as  follows : 

Report  Tol limes  aod  wpa rate  papers ■- 2.810 

BnUetlns ^- 0.943 

CoatrlbntiODB  to  North  American  Etbnolosf 22 

iDtroductlonti ^ B 

Miscel  la  aeons  publlcutloas 39 

Total 12.810 

As  during  several  years  past  the  extensive  correspondence  arising 
from  the  constant  demand  for  the  publications  of  the  bureau  has 
been  in  immediate  and  efficient  charge  of  Miss  Helen  Munroe  and 
Mr.  E.  L.  Springer,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Clark,  jr.  The  distribution  of  publications  has  been 
made  in  accordance  with  law  and  with  entire  satisfaction  by  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  on  order  of  the  bureau. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  preparation  of  the  illustrations  for  the  publications  of  the 
bui-eau,  the  making  of  photographs  of  the  members  of  delegations  of 
Indians  visiting  Washington,  and  the  developing  and  printing  of 
n^atives  made  by  the  staff  of  the  bureau  during  the  prosecution  of 
their  field  work  have  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  DeLancey  Gill,  illustrator, 
assisted  successively  by  Mr.  Walter  Stenhouse  and  Mr.  Albert  Sweeney. 
In  addition  the  numerous  photostat  copies  of  manuscripts  and  books, 
aggregating  about  2,500  exposures,  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Gill's 
supervision,  as  elsewhere  mentioned.   Of  the  visiting  deputations,  rep- 
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resenting  17  tribes,  7d  photographic  exposures  were  made ;  92  negatives 
of  ethnologic  subjects  were  required  for  reproduction  as  illustrations ; 
512  negatives  made  by  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  field  were 
developed  and  381  prints  made  therefrom;  105  photographs  were 
printed  for  presentation  to  Indians  and  627  for  publication,  exchange, 
and  special  distribution.  In  addition  to  the  photographic  work, 
which  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  illustrative  material  required 
by  the  bureau,  54  drawings  were  made  for  reproduction. 

The  series  of  photographs,  representing  55  tribes,  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Library 
Commission  of  Indiana,  was  borrowed  in  June  by  the  Providence 
Public  Library  for  a  similar  purpose. 


The  reference  library  of  the  bureau,  which  consists  of  19,240  books, 
about  12,894  pamphjets,  and  several  thousand  unbound  periodicals,  has 
been  in  continuous  charge  of  Miss  Ella  Leary,  librarian,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Ella  Slaughter.  During  the  year  708  books  were  accessioned,  of 
which  143  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  137  by  gift  and  exchange, 
the  remaining  428  being  represented  by  volumes  of  serials  that 
hitherto  had  been  neither  bound  nor  recorded.  The  periodicals  cur- 
rently  received  numbered  629,  of  which  only  16  were  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, the  remainder  being  received  through  exchange.  Of  pamphlets, 
150  were  acquired.  During  the  year  1,195  volumes  were  sent  to  the 
bindery  and  of  these  695  were  bound  and  returned  to  the  bureau. 

The  endeavor  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  sets  of  publications  of 
institutions  of  learning  has  continued  without  remission.  Among 
the  more  important  accessions  of  this  kind  during  the  year  were 
Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  20  volumes; 
Instituto  Geografico  Argentino,  Boletin,  10  volumes ;  and  Konigliches 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde,  Veroffentlichungen,  8  volumes. 

The  librarian  has  prepared  a  monthly  bulletin  of  accessions  for  the 
use  of  the  staff,  and  has  furnished  information  and  compiled  biblio- 
graphic notes  for  the  use  of  correspondents.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
stant drafts  on  the  library  of  the  bureau  requisition  was  made  on  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  the  year  for  an  aggregate  of  300  volumes 
for  official  use,  and  in  turn  the  bureau  library  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  officers  of  other  Government  establishments. 

Ad  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  for  installing  modem  steel  bookstacks  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  large  exhibition  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Smithsonian 
building,  and  provision  having  been  made  for  affording  the  proposed 
increased  facilities  to  the  library  of  the  bureau,  which  for  four  and 
a.  half  years  had  been  installed  in  the  eastern  galleries  of  the  hall 
mentioned,  the  books  therein  were  removed  in  February  to  the  gallery 
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and  main  floor  of  the  western  end  of  the  hall  and  the  eastern  galleries 
were  demolished.  Although  this  work  of  removal  occupied  two 
weeks,  it  was  done  without  confusion  and  practically  without  cessa- 
tion of  the  library's  activities.  The  new  stacks  were  in  process  of 
erection  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

COLLECTIONS. 

The  following  collections  were  acquired  by  the  bureau  or  by  mem- 
bers of  its  staff,  and,  having  served  the  purpose  of  study,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Museum,  as  required  by  law : 

sagtrt  fragments  of  ancient  British  pottery.  Qift  to  the  bureau  by  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Nlgbtlngale,  Swnffam,  Norfollc.  England.     (CSTSCi.) 

Potsberds,  fragments  of  human  bones,  and  three  beada  Gift  to  the  bureau  bf 
HrflL  Bruce  Reld,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.     (50758.) 

Parts  of  five  skeletons  (three  complete  skulls  and  fragments  of  two  skulls)  from 
a  burlnl  cist  in  a  enve  about  20  miles  south  of  Grant,  N.  Hes.  Collected  by 
F.  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.    (66134.) 

Thirty-one  ethnological  objects  from  the  Cherokee  and  CntAnba  Indians.  Col- 
lected by  James  Mooney,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnolt^y.     (50312.) 

Six  photograiAA  of  Aztec  antlquitlee.  Purchased  from  W.  W.  Blake,  City  of 
Mexico.     (56609.) 

Stone  phallus  from  Mesa  Verde,  Colo.  01ft  to  the  bureau  by  H.  C.  I^y,  Tellu- 
rlde,  Colo.     (66719.) 

Arrow  point  found  on  the  north  fork  of  Roanoke  River,  about  3  mUee  from 
Blacksburg,  Vn,  Gift  to  the  bureau  by  Prof.  Otto  C.  Bnrkhnrt.  Vlrj^ntn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksbnrg,  Va.     <56679.)  • 

PROPBRTT. 

The  principal  property  of  the  bureau  consists  of  its  library,  com- 
prising approximately  35,000  books  and  pamphlets,  a  large  collection 
of  manuscripts  for  reference  or  in  process  of  preparation  for  publi- 
cation, and  several  thousand  photographic  negati^'es.  With  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  library,  this  material  could  not  be 
duplicated.  In  addition,  the  bureau  possesses  a  photostat  apparatus 
with  electric- light  equipment,  several  cameras,  dictagraphs,  and  other 
appliances  for  use  in  conducting  scientific  research  in  the  field  and 
the  office,  necessary  office  furniture  and  equipment,  and  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  stationery,  supplies,  etc.  Also  under  control  of  the  bureau, 
but  in  immediate  custody  of  the  Public  Printer,  as  required  by  law, 
is  ft  stock  of  numerous  publications,  chiefly  annual  reports  and 
bulletins. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Quarters. — The  only  improvements  made  in  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  bureau  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
report,  have  been  those  incident  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  library 
and  the  fireproofing  of  the  manuscript  room,  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  painting  of  the  walls  of  four  rooms,  made  necessary  partly  by 
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inadequate  lighting.  In  addition  to  the  space  previously  occupied,  a 
room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing was  assigned  temporarily  to  the  bureau  for  the  use  of  two  mem- 
bers of  its  sbuff. 

Oijice  force. — The  personnel  of  the  office  has  remained  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  of  the  resignation  of  one  messenger  boy  and  the 
appointment  of  another.  It  has  been  necessary  to  employ  a  copyist 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  editing  of  Byington's 
Choctaw  Dictionary.  The  correspondence  of  the  bureau  has  been 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in  the  last  annual  report 
and  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Recotmtiendatitms. — The  chief  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  lie  in  the  extension  of  its  researches  to  fields  as  yet  un- 
exploited.  Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  studies  among  Indian  tribes  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
extinct,  or  modified  by  their  intimat«  contact  with  civilization. 
These  researches  can  not  be  conducted  unless  the  means  are  pro- 
vided, since  the  present  limited  scientific  corps,  with  inadequate 
allotments  of  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  extended  field  investi- 
gations, is  not  equal  to  the  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Unfortunately  many  opportunities  for  conducting  these  researches 
which  were  possible  a  few  years  ago  have  passed  away,  owing  to  the 
death  of  older  Indians  who  alone  possessed  certain  knowledge  of 
their  race.  Much  can  still  be  done,  however,  if  only  the  means  are 
afforded. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  in  connection  with  this  general 
recommendation,  the  estimate  for  an  increase,  amounting  to  ^4,800, 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau  and  the  brief  reasons  for  urging 
the  grant  of  this  additional  sum,  inasmuch  ns  tliese  items  will  be 
found  in  the  printed  Estimates  of  Appropriations,  1915-lC. 

Hespectfullv  submitted. 

F.   W.  HOOGE. 

Ethnologiftf-  in-eharge. 
The  Skcrktakt  ov  the  Smithsonian  Institition. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  International  Exchange  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1914 : 

The  congressional  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  service 
during  the  year,  including  the  allotment  for  printing  and  binding, 
was  $32,200  (the  same  amount  as  appropriated  for  the  past  six 
years),  and  the  repayments  from  private  and  departmental  sources 
for  services  rendered  aggregated  $5,264.18,  making  the  total  available 
resources  for  carrying  on  the  exchange  system  $37,464.18. 

During  the  year  1914  the  total  number  of  packages  handled  was 
341,667,  an  increase  of  3,046  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
The  weight  of  these  packages  was  566,985  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
26,984  pounds. 

The  number  and  weight  of  the  packages  of  different  classes  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 


p«k*«.. 

Wright. 

Bmt. 

R«c«lT«d. 

S«nt. 

Becf4v*d. 

m.^ 

P>mndt. 
W,7» 

Poanit. 

J,  MB 

>,«I3 

M.gae 

1M.1W 

g.M4 

IB,  CM 

00,844 

130,  SU 

3g,43l 

aw,  US 

«.m 

4M,481 

M 

m 

In  April,  1914,  the  American-Chinese  Publication  Exchange  De- 
partment of  the  Shanghai  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  4hich  was 
designated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  the 
depository  of  the  set  of  United  States  governmental  documents 
sent  to  that  Government,  signified  its  willingness  to  accept  pack- 
ages for  miscellaneous  addresses  throughout  the  Chinese  Republic 
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and  forward  them  to  their  various  destinations.  Consignments  in- 
tended for  distribution  in  China  are,  therefore,  now  sent  in  care  of 
that  department  instead  of  the  Zi-ka-wei  Observatory  at  Shanghai. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  desired  to  record  here  the  Institution's 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  the  Zi-ka-wei 
Observatory  in  the  distribution  of  exchanges  to  correspondents 
in  China  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  through  the  International  Exchange 
Service,  continues  to  solicit  publications  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic governmental  and  scientific  establishments.  At  the  request 
of  the  British  ambassador,  which  was  referred  to  this  Institution 
by  the  Department  of  State,  many  United  States  official  publica- 
tions were  procured  for  the  various  Canadian  departments  and 
bureaus.  As  formerly,  aid  has  been  rendered  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  obtaining  from  foreign  Governments  certain  documents 
especially  desired  for  its  collections. 

Of  the  2,465  boxes  used  in  forwarding  exchanges  to  foreign 
agencies  for  distribution,  280  boxes  contained  full  sets  of  United 
States  official  documents  for  authorized  depositories  and  2,185  were 
filled  with  departmental  and  other  publications  for  depositories  of 
partial  sets  and  for  miscellaneous  correspondents.  The  number  of 
boxes  sent  to  each  foreign  cotmtry  and  the  dates  of  transmission 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Contignmenlii  of  erchangr*  for  fnrHgn  ffiuntriCK. 


Bbloidh 

BMTtan  CoLomu 
butibh  huiaha.. 

Bdloabu 

rOLOMBU 

(VMTA  RtCA 


July  38,  Aug.  Xt,  B«pt.aa,  Oct.  IT.  Nov.  2»,  1913:  Jan.  M,  Frb.  3A,  Air.  9, 

JunaS,  1«4. 
Jnlr  16,  Aug.  13,  B«pt.  17,  Oct,  15,  Nov.  13,  D«.  10, 1*131  Jao.  14,  F«b. 

18,  Uu.  18,  Apr.  IT,  Ihr  IB,  June  17,  IBH. 
July  W,  Aoc  S,  Sept.  g,  V,  Oct.  11,  Nin.  8,  3>,  Dm.  K>,  1913;  Jan.  M, 

Feb.  19,  Kai.  11,  Apt.  33,  Hay  21,  Iu»39, 1914. 
July  30,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  36, 1913;  Feb.  4,  llat.  7,  JOM  30, 1914. 
July  38,  Auf.  13,  Btft.  80,  Oct.  IT,  Kor.  39, 1913;  Jan.  30,  Ffib.  36,  Apr. 

July  IS,  Aug.  3,  33,  Sept.  8,  30,  Oct.  10,  M,  Nor.  14,  31,  Dec.  S,  IBIS; 

Jan.  10,  34,  Feb.  S,  llai.  14,  Apr.  4, 18,  Ifay  3, »,  June  «,  37, 1914. 
Nov.  G,  D«.  17, 1913;  liar.  14,  laat  30, 1914. 
Oct.  33,  KoT.  35, 1913;  Feb.  T,  liar.  14,  May  14,  June  34, 1914. 
S«pt.  32, 1913;  Jan.  12,  Fab.  31,  Apr.  14,  Kay  13, 1914. 
July  39,  Aug.  3,  Sept.  3D,  Oct.  37,  Nov.  S,  1913;  Jan.  30,  Feb.  17,  Apr. 

n,Iuiw4,19l4. 
July  30,  Aug.  31,  Sept  SO,  Nov.  IS,  1913;  Jan.  8,  liar.  B,  Apr.  39,  Hay 

July  30,  Nov.  36, 1913;  Ian.  II,  Uay  14,  June  34, 1914. 
July  30,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  38, 1913;  Jan.  31,  liar.  T,  May  38,  June  30,  1914. 
Sept.  33, 1913;  Jan.  13,  Feb.  31,  Apr.  14,  May  13, 1914. 
July  31,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  33,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  19,  Dm.  »,  1913;  Jan.  3B,  Fab. 
31.  Mar.  3&,  Apr.  34,  May  37,  Ion*  IS,  IBIl. 
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(■ounlry. 

5S: 

Joljt  10,  Oct.  0,  Nov.  36, 1313;  Fob.  4.  liar.  I,  lOy  11,  Jww  W,  l»H. 
8«pt  11.  Ocl.  3S,  Not.  30,  D«l  SO.  1»13;  Ian.  33,  Ttb.  31,  Apr.  S,  «, 
]u»10,WU. 

July  10,  31,  Am.  14, 5B,  Btpl.  18.  Oct.  B.  »,  Nov.  »,  Dm.  3,  34,  lOlS; 
Jan.  14,  Frt>.  4,  IB,  »Ur.  11,  Aflr.  8,  Ma;  8,  lun.  10,  WU. 

July  1, 8,  IS,  23,  39,  30,  Aog.  »,  li,  19.  M.  a»,  a^pt.  a, »,  Ifl,  »,  J  0,  Oct. 
7, 14. 31, 38.  Nov.  4. 11,  IB.  3S,  Dae.  3. ».  1«,  33, 30, 1B13;  Jan.  8,13, 30. 

27.  Fab.  S.  10,  n.  34,  Itar.  3, 10. 17,  M,  30,  Apr.  7. 18, 38,  Hay  B,  13, », 

Iuiia3,ie,23,30,m4. 

QmuT  BuTADt  uni 

418 

Jnly  13, 18, 38,  Ap«.  1, 8,  IB,  »,  M,  fiept  a,  13,  30,  ^^  Oct.  3, 10. 17,  34, 

iBKLAND. 

Nov.  1,  7, 14, 31,  30,  Dec.  S,  11, 19,  37,  1913;  Ian,  3, 10, 17, 34, 31,  Fab. 
8, 13,  30,  27,  Hai.  6,  M,  30,  37,  Apr.  1, 11, 18,  28,  llay  3,  0,  ffl,  lum  1, 
8,13,30,38.1914. 

Jvly  n,  Aug.  33,  Sept.  IS,  Oct.  13,  Dec.  IT,  1913;  Ian.  31,  Vm.  7,  Hay 
IB,  lone  23, 1914. 

loly  30,  Oct.  B,  Nov.  38, 1B13;  Feb.  4,  liar.  7,  May  31,  June  10, 1914.  ■ 
Sept.  33, 1B13;  Jan.  13,  Feb.  31,  Aj*.  14,  May  12, 1914. 
Aug.  38,  Nov.  18, 1B13;  Feb.  S,  Mar.  T,  June  12, 1B14. 
July  18,  Aos.  12.  Sept.  IT,  Nov.  13,  Dae.  10,  l9ISi  Ian.  14,  Fab.  18,  Mar. 
18,  Apr.  17,  May  19,  June  17, 1914.      ■ 

HnnuaT 

July  13,  18,  3S,  Aug.  1,  l^  »,  Sept.  8,  30,  36.  Oct.  10,  17,  34,  Nov.  14, 
Dec.  8,  IB,  1B13;  Ian.  3, 10, 14,  Feb.  8, 13,  K,  Mar.  0, 14, 30, 27,  Apr.  11, 

3^  May  2,  B,  June  6, 30,  M,  IBM. 

Mar.  7,Apr.28,  lone  30. 1914. 

July  24.  Aug.  20.  Bapt.  34,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  30,1913;  Jao.  17.  Feb.  34, 
Apr.  28,  June  8, 1914. 

4 

Aug.  27,  Dec.  17, 1913;  luno  18, 1914. 

NKBMl-UtK. 

01 

July  15,  Aug.  S,  36,  S^t.  13,  Oct.  14, 38.  Nov.  18,  Dec.  K,  1913;  Jan.  8, 
Feb  3, 34,  Mar.  34,  Apr.  31,  May  12,  June  9, 1B14. 

Jaa.8,Iane30,lBI4. 

Niw  South  Waim.. 

31 

July  14,  Aug.  30,  Sept.  38,  Oct.  33,  Nor.  U,  Deo.  33, 1B13;  Jan.  27,  Feb  JS, 
Mar.3B,May7,Junell,19l4. 

NlWZlAlAKI. 

25 

July  24,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  35,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  18,  Dec.  73, 1913;  Jan.SB,  Fab.  38, 
Mar.  37,  May  7,  June  18, 1914. 

31 

Mar.  35,  Apr.  34,  May  28,  Juno  25, 1914. 

Bopt.30,lB13. 

PimiOXIAT 

s 

1« 

1914. 

July  33,  Ai«.  19,  Sept.  33,  Ocl.  31,  Nov.  19,  Dec. ».  IB13;  Jan.  30,  Feb.  2), 
Mar.  »,  Apr.  24,  May  28,  June  25, 1B14, 

Sept.  22, 1913;  Jan.  11,  Feb.  11,  Apr.  14,  May  12,  IBM. 

July  34,  Aug.  30,  Bept.  35,  Oct.  U,  Nov.  28,  Deo.  33,  IB13;  Jan.  3B,  Feb.  U, 

13 

Mar.  27,  May  7,  June  18,1114. 

,1.0,  Google 
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Con»tffatnenU  of  RrcA«nps»  for  foreifftt  countries — Gontinoed. 


Counliy. 

otboiea. 

B 

71 
H 

11 

14 

39 

Iuly»l,An«.S0,B.pt.lS,Oct.»,Nov.aB,lBUi  Feb- 7,  Mar.  U.  lUy  M. 

Jnn*  31,1914. 
Inly  IT.  Am.  IS,  Sept.  IS,  Oct.  10,  Not.  U.  Dec  11,  IBIS;  Ian.  W.  H 

Feb.  19,  Uar.  19,  May  10^  Jona  IS,  1914. 
Inly  lOi  Oct.  0, 34,  Not.  »,  191^  Feb.  4,  Mar.  7,  lone  11, 1914. 
Inly  IT,  Sapt.  2B,  Nov.  IS,  191*  Ian.  31,  Mar.  7,  May  38,  ln»  »»,  W14. 
Am.  IT,  Nov.  »,  1913;  Feb.  7,  Mar.  38,  Jane  30. 1914. 
July  14,  Am  10,  Sept.  IS,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  IS,  Dec.  a,  191J;  Ian.  IS,  Fek. 

IS,  Mar.  37,  May  7,  June  IS,  1914. 
Am.7,8ept.ll,Oel.3S,NoT.»,l>ai.30,ISUi  Ian.  33,  F(«i.  n,  Apr. I, 

Ion.  10, 1914. 
Inly  IT,  Am.  I«,  Sept.  IS,  Oct  16,  Nov.  IS,  Dec.  II.  1911:  Ian.  W. 

Feb.  19,  Ibr.  19,  Apr.  »v  May  3<^  Jnne  18, 1BI4. 
July  19.  Am  7,  Sept.  6, 17,  Oct  II,  Mot.  8, 30,  D«r.  »,  IBIS;   Jan.  K 

Feb.  19,  Mar.  31,  Apr.  S,  Hay  11,  lone  IB,  1914. 
Apr.  M,  May  27,  June  15, 1914. 

B*lv*no. 

South  Austkaua 

Tasmania 

Iuna3S,1914. 
Mar.  T,  10,  June  13, 1914. 
Am  SO,  Sept.  10,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  IS,  1913;  Jan.  8, 33,  P*b.  38.  Mar.  T.  A|r 

10.  May  37,  Jane  35, 1914. 
Sept  3S,  Oct  31,  Nov.  ».  I91S;  Jan.  K,  Feb. ».  May  13,  June  S.  int. 

July  39,  Am.  32,  Oct  4,  Nov.  30, 1911;  Jan.  31.  Feb.  37,  lone  4,  int- 

Oct  4,  Not.  IB,  IBUi  Jan.  11,  Mar.  7,  May  38,  June  30,  IS11. 

July  14,Ani.aO,Bept  2S,  Oct  a,  Nov.B,  Dec.  a,  IMX  Ian.  B,Feb. 

3S,  Mar.  17,  May  7,  lUDe  IE,  1914. 
July  13, 28,  Am  31,  Sept.  8, 30,  Oct  S,  IT,  34,  Not.  n,  Dec- i,  IB,  I9a 

Jan.  10, 34,  Feb,  0, 30.  Mar.  0, 10,  Apr.  4,  tana  IS.  1914. 
Ort.  31, 1013;  Feb.  7,  June  13, 1BI4. 

TmiiT 

IIMIOM      or      BOUIH 

VWKMXUWIA 

WlHDWABD  AND  !,■«- 

In  October,  1913,  the  New  York  forwarding  agents  informed  the 
Institution  that  boxes  1179  and  1598,  which  were  sent  to  them  und« 
date  of  March  28  and  May  15,  191.3,  respectively,  for  transmis^on  to 
his  Japanese  Majesty's  residency  general  at  Seoul,  Korea,  had  beeo 
lost  in  transit  by  the  steamship  company.  These  consignments  ctm- 
tained  publications  from  both  govemmental  and  scientific  establish- 
ments for  distribution  to  Korean  correspondents,  and  duplicates  of 
as  many  of  them  as  were  available  for  distribution  were  obtained  and 
forwarded  to  their  destinations. 

FOREIGN  DEPO.SITORIBS  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOVBRNSfKNTAL 
DOCUMENTS. 

No  additions  were  made  to  the  foreign  depositories  of  full  or  par- 
tial sets  during  the  year,  56  full  sets  of  United  States  official  publica- 
tions and  36  partial  sets  now  being  forwarded  regularly  to  desig- 
nated depositories  abroad. 


izecy  Google 
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The  recipients  of  full  and  partial  sets  are  as  follows: 

DEPOSITORIES  OF  FULL  BETS. 

AxoERTiNA :  Mlnlsterlo  de  Relaclouee  Exteriores,'  Buenos  Aires. 

ACSTBALIA :  Library  of  the  Common wealtb  Parllameat,  Melbourne. 

Adbtbla  :  K.  K.  Statistlsche  Zentral-EommlssloD,  Vienna. 

Badek:  TJnIversltnts-Blbllotbek.  Freiburg.     (Depository  of  the  Grand  Ducbjr 

of  Baden.) 
Bavaua:  KOalgllcbe  Hof-  uud  Staats-Blbllotbek,  Munich. 
Bklqiuu  :  BIbllotb&ine  Royale.  Bruaaela 
Bombay  :  Secretary  to  tbe  Government,  Bombay. 
Brasil:  BIbliotheca  Nadonal,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Bdbros  Aibes:  Blblloteca  de  la  Unlveraldnd  Nadonal  de  La  Plata.     <DqxisI- 

tory  of  the  Province  of  Bnenos  Aires.) 
Cahada  :  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
Chile:  Blblloteca  del  Congreso  Naclonal,  Santiago. 
Ohika:  American -Chinese  Piibllcntlon  Exchange  Department.  .Shnnghal  Bureau 

of  Foreign  Affaire.  Shanghai. 
CoLouBiA :  Biblloteca  Kaclonal,  Bogota. 
Costa  Bica:  Oflclnn  cle  Dep6sltn  y  Canje  Intemacional  de  Publlcaclones,  Ban    ' 

Joe«. 
Cdba:  aecretnrJa    de    Estado    (AsuntOH    Generales   y    CanJe    Intemacional), 

Hat>ana. 
Dbnuabk:  Kongellge  Blbilotb^et.  t.Vipenbagen. 
Bholakd:  British  Museum,  London. 
France:  Btbllothtque  Natlonaie,  Paris. 
Gebuart:  Deutsche  Retcbstags-Btbllothek,  Berlin. 
Glasgow  :  City  Librarian.  MItcbell  Library,  lilasgow. 
Osbkce:  Blbllotb&)ue  Nationale,  Attiens. 

Haiti  :  Secr^talrerie  d'£tat  des  Itolattous  E^t^rlenres,  Port  an  Prince. 
HviTOAKT :  Hungarian  House  of  Delegates,  Bndapest 
Ikdia:  Department  of  Education  (Books),  Government  of  India,  Calcutta, 
TsELANn:  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
Italt:  Blblloteca  Nailonaie'vittorlo  Einannel4>,  Rome. 
Jafah  :  Imperial  IJbrary  of  Japan,  Tohyo. 
Lohdoit:  London  Bcbool  of  Economlin  and  Political  Kclence.     (Deposllory  of  the 

London  County  Conndl.) 
Manitoba:  ProritKlai  Llbraiy,  Winnipeg, 
Mbxico:  Institute  Blbtlogrllflco,  Blblloteca  Naclonal,  Mexico. 
Netbeblaniis  :  Library  of  the  States  General,  The  Hagne. 
New  Sodtr  Wales  :  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 
New  Zealanu:  General  Assembly  Library.  Wellington. 
Nobwat:  StorthlngetB  BIbllotbek,  Chrlstlanla. 
Ontario  :  Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 
Paris  :  Prefecture  de  la  Seine. 
PERtJ:  Biblloteca  Naclonal,  Uma. 
Pobtdoal:  BIbliotheca  Naclonal,  Lisbon. 
Fecbbia:  KUnlgllcbe  Blbllothek,  Berlin. 

Quebec  :  Library  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Quebec. 
Qu^NSLANn :  Parliamentary  Library.  BrlAane. 
Russia  :  Imperial  Public  Ubrary,  St  Petersburg. 
Saxort  :  KSnlgllche  Oetfentllcbe  Blbllothek,  Dresden. 

Sbrvia  :  Section  Adrolnistrative  du  MtnJstere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres,  Belgrade, 
SoiTTH  Australia:  Parliamentary  Library,  Adelaide. 
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Spain  :  Soiviclu  del  Cumbki  lateniaciooal  de  rubllcoclonve.  Cu«rpo  FacultttlTO 

de  Archlveros,  Btbllotecarlos  7  ArqueOlogoa,  Uadiid. 
SwivEH:  KuDKllga  Blbl)ot«ket,  Stockbolm. 
HwiTXEBLAND :  Blbliotb^ue  F^dfirale,  B«nie. 
Tabuania:  ParUamentaty  Library.  Hobart. 
Tcbkit;  Department  of  Public  tnstructtoa,  Cbnatantlnople. 
Uif ION  OF  Boirra  Afbica  :  State  Lfbrnry,  Pretoria,  TraDaraal. 
TTruouat  :  OflciDB  6e  Conje  Interna  clonal  de  Publ  Ion  clones.  Mootevldeo. 
VeHEKcra^ ;  BIblioteca  Naclonal,  Caracas. 
VicTOBiA :  Public  Library,  Hetboume; 

WR8TERn  AcBTBALiA :  Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 
WUrtteubero  :  KDntgllcbe  Landeeblbllotbek,  Stuttgart 

DEPOSITOBIEB    OF    PARTIAL    BTIS. 

Alberta:  Provincial  Library,  Edmontun. 

AiAACE-IxiRftAiitB :  K.  Mlnlsterlum  fllr  EnssBs-LotbrlnKen,  StniMbars. 

Bolivia  :  Hlnlaterlo  de  ColonlcaciOu  7  AKrlcultnra,  I^  Pax. 

BBKif Bit :  Senatskommlsrion  fUr  Relcbs-  tind  AuswSrtlRe  AOKelesenbelttm. 

Britibh  Ooloubia  :  I^eglBlative  Library,  Victoria. 

British  Guiaha  :  Oovemment  Secretary's  Office,  Georgetown,  Deroerai*. 

Bulgaria  :  Mininter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sofia. 

Cbylon  :  United  States  Coosnt,  Colombo. 

Ecuador:  Biblloteca  Naclonal,  Quito. 

Egtr:  Blbllotb«qne  KhMlrlate.  Cairo. 

Finland:  Chancery  of  OoTemor,  Hel8lngfor& 

Odatruala  :  Secretary  of  the  Oovemment,  Guatemala. 

Haururo  :  SenatRkommlssion  fdr  die  Relchs-  nnd  Auswirtlgen  AngrieiailNJMa. 

Hessb:  QrosBberzoglicbe  Hof-Bibllothek.  DannBtsdt. 

TIORDUBAB :  Secretary  of  the  Ooveniment,  Tegucigalpa. 

Jamaica  :  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston. 

Liberia  ;  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 

I»iTRRNi^  Uar4}iire:  Oovemment  Library,  Lonrmgo  Marquea. 

LObeck  :  Presldrat  of  the  Senat& 

Madbab,  Province  of:  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Oovenunent  of  Madras,  PnbUe 

Department,  Madras. 
Malta  :  Lieutenant  Governor,  Valetta. 
MoNTBNEURO :  Miniature  des  Affaires  fitrang^rea,  Cetlnje. 
New  Brunswick  :  legislative  Library,  Prederlcton. 
Newfocnkland  :  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  John's. 
NicARAoiiA  :  Sufierinlendente  de  Arcblvos  Naclouales,  Maoagna. 
Xosthwest  Tebritorirs  :  Government  IJbrary.  Reglna. 
Nova  Scotia:  Provincial  Secretary  of  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax. 
Panama;  Secretnria  de  Relaclones  Exteriores,  Pnnnma. 
pABAottAT :  OQcliia  General  de  Inmlgriiciou,  Asuncion. 
PaiNCR  KnWABD  Ibland:  Legislative  Library,  Charlottetown. 
RouMANiA  :  Academla  Romana,  Bucharest 
Salvador:  MInlsterto  de  Reladoties  Bzterlores,  San  Salvador. 
SiAM :  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bangkok. 
Stbaits  Setflements:  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
I'NiTra)  Pbovincrb  of  Aora  and  Ocdh  :  Under  Secretary  to  Oovenunent,  Alli- 

babnd. 
Vienna  :  BUrgenuelster  der  Haupt-  und  Restden£-S(adt 
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INTBEPABLIAMENTART  EXCHANGE  OF  OFFICIAL  JOUBNALS. 
A  list  of  the  couDtries  which  have  entered  into  interparliamentaiy 
exchange  of  official  journals  with  the  United  States  is  given  below : 

Argeutlne  Republic.  Italy. 

Australia.  Liberia. 

AuHtrla.  New  Soutli  Wales. 

Baden.  New  Zealand. 

Belgium.  Portugal. 

Brazil.  Pruxela. 

Buenos  Aires,  Province  of.  Queenxlaud. 

Canada.  Bounianla. 

Cuba.  Russia. 

Denmark.  Serrla. 

France.  Spain. 

Great  Britain.  Switzerland. 

Greece.  Transvaal. 

Guatemala.  Union  of  Bouth  Africa. 

Honduraa  UniKaar. 

Hungary.  Western  Australlu. 

As  will  be  noted,  there  are  at  present  3*2  countries  with  which  tlie 
iiDjnedite  exchange  is  conducted,  no  additions  having  been  made 
during  the  year. 


Tbe  following  Is  a  list  of  the  bureaus  or  agencies  through  which  exdiaages 

are  transmitted : 

Ax-OKBU,  via  France. 

AHOOLA,  via  Portugal. 

AaoEKTiHA :  ComlslAn  Protectora  de  Btbllotecas  populares,  Beconquista  S3S, 
Buenos  Aires; 

AuaruA :  K.  K.  Statlstiscbe  Zentral-Kommis^ou,  Vleana. 

AZOBB8,  via  PortugaL 

BELaiUM :  Service  Beige  des  ^cbaages  Intemutlunuux.  Itue  des  Longit-Cliu riots 
46,  Bmssels.   - 

Bolivia  ;  Oflcloa  Naclonal  de  Estadlstica,  Itk  Paz. 

Bbako.:  Servigo  de  PermutacAes  Intemadonaes,  Blbllotheca  Nacional,  Bio  de 
Janeiro. 

Bbitub  OoLoniBs :  Crown  Agents  for  tbe  Colonies.  London.' 

BarnaH  Gdiaha  ;  Boral  Agricnltural  and  Commerdal  Society.  Georgetown. 

BarnSH  Hobdubas:  Coltmlal  Secretary,  Belize. 

BtnxiABiA :  Institutions  Sclentiflques  de  8.  M.  le  Rol  de  Bulgarie.  Soda. 

Canabv  IsLAaoB,  via  Spain. 

Chile  :  Servido  de  Canjes'  IntemaciooaleH.  Blblloteca  Nadonal,  Santiago. 

China:  American-Chinese  Publication  Erebange  Department,  Shanghai  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Atfaira,  Shanghai. 

Coloubia:  OflclDfl  de  Canjes  Interna clooa lea  y  ReiMirto.  Blblloteca  Nacional, 
B4«ota. 
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Costa  Rica:  Ollclna  de  De^dslto  j  Ctinje  InteroBcloiuil  de  Pubticaclones,  San 

Jof*. 
D£niiakk:  KotucellBe  Daneke  Vldenskabemes  Belekab.  Cojieubngen. 
Dutch  Guiana  :  Surlnaauaclie  Koloniale  Blbliotheek,  Paramaribo. 
BcUADoR :  Mliilstetio  de  Retaclonea  Exterlorea,  Quito. 
EuTPT :  Governmeut  I'libllcatloiiH  Oltlce.  Printing  DPiwctmeut.  L'ulro. 
KBANCt:  Service  Frungals  dee  ^-hangefl  Internutioaaux,  110  Bue  de  Greoelle, 

I'arlB. 
Geauany:  Anieriku-lnstltut,  Beriln.  N.  W.  7. 
Gbeai  BuTAiN  AND  Ibei^nd:  Meaerx.  Willlatn  Wealey  &  Son,  28  Essex  Street, 

Strand,  London. 
GBEaxB:  Bibllotb^ue  Natlonale,  Atlieua 
GRrj-jfLAND,  riffl  Denmark. 
(JUADKLOUPE,  via  France. 

<iuATEUAi.A :  Instltato  Nudonal  de  Varunes,  Guatemala. 
Guinea,  i-ia  Portugal. 

Haiti  :  Secretaire  d'fitat  des  Relations  Bxt^riciires.  Port  an  Prince. 
II0HDURA8 :  Btblloteca  Naclonal,  Tegucigalpa. 
IIungaby:  Dr.  Julius  Plkler,  Municipal  Offlc-e  of  StatlsUcs.  VA4;l-utca  80,  Bada- 

IrcLANo,  via  Denmark. 

India:  India  Store  Dei>artmeiit,  India  Office,  London. 

Italy:  I'ffido  degli  Scambi  IntemaztonHli,  BIbltoteca  Nailonale  Vittorio  Eman- 
uele,  Rome. 

Jamaica  :  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kiogslon. 

Japan  :  Imperial  Library  of  Japan,  Tokyo. 

Java,  via  Nettaeriands. 

Korea  :  Hla  Imperial  Jaitanese  Majesty's  Reaidencf-General,  SeouL 

Libebia:  Bureau  of  Exctinnges.  Department  of  State,  Monrovia. 

Ix>uRF.N(;o  Marquez;  Govemm«it  Library,  Lourenco  Marqnei. 

I.vxeuBUBG,  iria  Germany. 

Madagascar,  via  France. 

SIadeira,  via  Portugal. 

Montenegro  :  ftllnlst^re  des  Affalrea  fitrangeres.  Cetlnje. 

MosAMBique,  via  Portugal. 

Netherlands  :  Bureau  Sclentlflque  Ceutml  NferlandalB,  Blblloth^ue  de  ruul- 
verslt*,  Leyden. 

New  Guinea,  via  Netberianda. 

New  South  Wales  :  Public  Library  of  Kew  Soutb  Wales,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  Dominion  Museum,  Wellington. 

NicABAouA :  Mlnlsterio  de  Relaclonee  Exteriorea,  Managua. 

Norway:   Kongellge  Norske  Frederlks  Unlver^tet   Blbllotheket,   Cbristlsnla. 

Panama  :  Secretaria  de  Relaclones  Ezteriores.  Panama. 

Paraguay  :  Ministerlo  de  Relaclones  Exterlores.  Asuncion. 

Persia  :  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburch.  New  Tork  City. 

Peru:  Oflclnn  de  Rerwrto,  Dep68lto  y  Canje  Intemaclonal  de  Publl  cad  ones. 
Mlnlsterio  de  Pomento,  Lima. 

Portugal:  Senlgo  de  Permutag^tes  Intemaclonaee.  Blbliotbeca  Naclonal,  Lisbon. 

Queensland:  Bureau  of  Excbaogea  of  International  Publications,  Cblef  Sec- 
retary's Office,  Brisbane. 

Roumania:  Academla  Bomaua,  Bucharest. 

RusBu:  Commission  Busse  des  ficbanges  Intematlonaux,  Blbllotta&que  Im- 
p^riale  Publlque.  St  Petersburg. 

Saltasob:  Mlnlsterio  de  Relaclones  Bxteriorea,  Sao  Salvador. 
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SxanA  :  Sectlou  Adailnlstratlve  du  Mlnist&re  des  Affiaires  ^traogeres.  Belgrade. 

Sum  :  Department  of  Foreign  ASalri,  Bangkok. 

South  Aitstkmja  :  Public  Llbrarr  of  South  Australia,  Adelaide. 

Spaik  :  SeiTlclo  del  Camblo  InteraaclonHl  de  Publlcaclones,  Caenx)  Kaculta- 

tlvo  de  Archlveroa.  Bibllotecarlos  y  ArquefilogOB,  Madrid. 
SuuATKA.  via  Netberlaods. 

SwnKir:  KongUga  Sv^iaka  Vetenskapa  Akademlen,  Stockboliu. 
Switzblahd:    Sertlce  des   Scbaoges    Internationaux.    Blbllotb^iio    FM^rale 

Centrale,  Berne. 
Stua  ;  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tbe  Preabfterlan  Cburcb,  New  York. 
TuHANiA ;  Secretary  to  the  Premier,  H(ri>Brt. 

IbHiDAO :  Royal  Victoria  lustltute  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  I'ort'of-Siiain. 
Tthis.  ria  Franca 

TCKEET :  American  Board  of  Conulsslouers  for  Foreign  MIsalonH,  Boston. 
I'Hion  or  Smith  Afbica  :  Government  Printing  Worka,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Uiugitat:  Oflclna  de  Canje  Intemaclonal,  Montevideo. 
VEirazvELA  :  BIblloteca  Nactonal,  Caracas. 
VicroBiA  :  Pnbllc  Ubrarj  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 
Westebk  AcsTBiLiA  I  Publlc  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Fertli. 
Wibdwabd  asd  Leewabd  Iblarub  :  Imperial  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture.  Brldge- 

towD,  Barbados. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  here  the  death  on  June  25, 1914,  of  Dr. 
F,  W.  True,  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  Library  and  Ex- 
changes. Dr.  Tnie  was  in  charge  of  the  exchanges  a  little  over  three 
yeara,  having  been  appointed  June  11,  1911.  His  official  connection 
with  the  Institution,  however,  dates  from  1881.  During  his  in- 
cumbency Dr,  True  took  special  st«ps  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  tbe 
Exchange  Service.  Recently  he  addressed  commimications  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  foreign  exchange  bureaus  and  establishments 
acting  as  distributing  agencies,  requesting  them  to  furnish  him  with 
certain  statistical  information  regarding  the  exchanges  carried  on 
under  their  supervision  for  use  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  an  article  on  the  present  condition  of  the  International  Exchange 
Service  throughout  the  world  whidi  he  had  under  way. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

C.  W,  Shoemaker, 
ChUf  Clerk  Intentational  Exchange  Service. 

Dr.  CUASLEB  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smitheonlan  Institution. 

Adodst  B,  1914. 
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KEPORT  ON  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOIXXilCAL  PAKK. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19  U. 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  23,  1913,  Congress  allowed 
$100,000  for  improvement  and  maintenance.  The  cost  of  food  for 
the  animals  during  the  year  was  $23^00,  an  increase  of  about  $3,000; 
considerable  repairs  were  required  to  some  of  the  older  buildings, 
and  a  large  amount  of  damage  on  the  grounds  was  done  by  a  heavy 
storm.  The  amount  remaining  available  for  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion therefore  was  proportionately  reduced. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  most  important  accessions  were  a  male  hippopotamus,  a  pair 
of  young  Bengal  tigers,  a  pair  of  young  lions,  a  sable  antelope,  and 
an  American  white  crane.  The  animals  mentioned  in  tlie  last  annual 
report  as  on  their  way  from  the  Government  Zoological  Garden  at 
Giza,  Egypt,  arrived  early  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Among  them 
were  a  pair  of  young  African  elephants  and  a  pair  of  cheetahs. 
The  total  expended  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  animals 
was  $7,450,  which  includes  $1,900  paid  for  bringing  over  the  animals 
from  Giza. 

Mammals  and  birds  were  bom  and  hatched  in  the  park  to  the  num- 
ber of  95,  including  bears  of  four  species,  an  otter,  five  mink,  several 
monkeys,  a  llama,  a  chamois,  an  Arabian  gazelle,  various  deer,  two 
American  white  pelicans,  and  some  other  mammals  and  birds. 

EXCHANGES. 

Comparatively  few  exchanges  were  made  during  the  year.  Among 
animals  obtained  by  this  means  were  a  leopard,  a  Japanese  bear,  a 
white-tailed  gnu,  several  other  mammals,  and  a  few  birds  and  large 
snakes. 


MIsB  M.  H.  Berger,  Wasblngton.  D.  C,  nn  alligator. 

Mr.  Walter  Brown,  Wosblngton,  D.  C,  a  broad-winged  hawk. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Bucklngbam,  WaeblngtoD,  D.  C,  a  coTOte. 
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Mrs.  Charlotte  Buford,  Washli^ton,  D.  C,  a  red-fronted  ]»arrot 
Mrs.  M.  K  Butler,  Wasblugton,  D.  C.  a  B^gtan  bare. 
Mr.  Walter  Campbell,  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  voodcbuck. 
Mra.  0.  E.  Clark,  Washington.  D.  C,  a  fiDcb. 
Ur&  Thomas  W.  Coskery,  FlemlngAurg,  Kj.,  a  bald  eagle. 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Dalton.  Washington,  D.  C,  a  broad-winged  bawk. 
Mlsfl  BUcabeth  Eccleston,  Forest  Glen,  Md..  a  common  ferret 
Uent.  J.  B.  Ererson.  United  States  Nbtt,  a  roseate  spoonbilL 
Mr.  W.  L.  Field,  Washlaglon,  D.  C.  a  Olla  monster. 
Capt.  S.  8.  Flower,  GIm,  Egypt,  an  Arabian  baboon. 
Mrs.  Elrie  FrlEzell.  Washington.  D.  C.,  an  American  magpie. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  a  muscov;  duck. 
Mr.  Hngh  G.  Harp,  Bluemout,  Va.,  a  Cooper's  hawk. 
Mr.  Hendley,  Wasblngton.  D.  C,  a  brown  capnchla. 
Mre.  C.  B.  Right,  WosMngton,  D.  C,  an  alligator. 
Mlsa  Barbara  nubt>ard,  Washington,  D.  C,  three  common  canaries. 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Washington.  D.  C,  a  goldfinch. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Hunt.  Washington.  D.  C.  n  cardinal  and  four  doves. 
Mrs.  Ueber.  Fhlladelpbla.  Fn..  an  alligator. 
Miss  Annie  C.  Linn,  Alexandria.  Va.,  a  raccoon. 
Asst.  Puymnster  Stanley  Slathes.  United  States  Navy,  a  paca. 
Mtss  Maria  I.  McCormack,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  Cuban  parrot. 
Mr.  E.  B.  McLean,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  peafowl. 
Mr.  Mills,  Washington.  D.  C.  a  common  canary. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Nicholson,  Orlando,  Fla..  12  young  water  moccaslua. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Payne,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  hog-nosed  snake. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Reese.  Ironton,  Va.,  a  bittern. 
Mr.  Peter  Simon,  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  a  bog-nosed  snake. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smoot.  Smoot.  W.  Vu..  a  homed  owl. 

Mr.  Andreas  Soto,  Cape  Sun  Antonio.  Cut>a.  two  wbite-beaded  doves. 
Hon.  William  J.  Stone,  United  States  Senate,  a  raccoon. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Tbackery,  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  a  spotted  lynx,  two  Gila  monsters,  and  a 
horned  lizard. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wheeler,  Street,  Md.,  a  black  snake. 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Washington,  D.  C  three  opossums. 

Unknown  donor,  a  pigeon  hnwk. 

LOSSES. 

The  losses  were  distributed  throughout  the  collection,  the  more 
important  being  a  lion,  a  cougar,  a  guanaco,  a  gazelle,  and  an  Ara- 
bian baboon  which  died  from  pneumonia;  an  East  African  buffalo, 
a  gnu,  a  mandrill,  and  a  Malay  bear  from  tuberculosis;  two  lions,  a 
tiger,  a  moose,  and  an  American  bison  from  gastritis  and  enteritis; 
a  rhea,  a  sanis  crane,  a  flamingo,  and  a  great  bustard  from  asper- 
gillosis; and  several  mammals  and  birds  as  the  result  of  fighting  and 
accidents.  A  number  of  birds  were  killed  by  predatory  animals 
living  at  large  in  the  park. 

Such  of  the  dead  animals  as  were  of  value  for  study  or  for  other 
museum  purposes  were  transferred  to  the  National  Museum  to  the 
number  of  88.     Autopsies  were  made,  as  usual,  by  the  Pathological 
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Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.' 

ANIMALS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  JTUNB  30,  1914. 

UAUUAL8. 


flreen  monktr   <Oervapltk«o«i  ealHtri- 
UoD*  monk«7   {Oenopithtcut  •hhm).- 


Plg-UIIcd 


3Dke7    iMaeaem* 


Bbciai  inonksT  (Jfoooow  r^tnt) 

Brown  nucwine  (VaoaciM  arotoldet}-. 
JapiD««e  moDkcy  (VoeootM  ftuoatu*)^ 

BImck  ape  iOnnopUheau  tUaer) 

CtKCDU  IPatHo  porcarUu) 

Hanudryai  babooD  (PoplahaauulryM). 

HaDdrlll  iPapto  matwHHi) 

Qra;  spider  mocker  {Atal«t  geotfroyt). 
Wtilt«-thniated    eapaehtn    {OOniu    hp- 

Brawn  monkey  {Ctbttt  iatuttttu) 

Dnrnknll  (WyotlplthBoM  trlHrinMaa)  .. 

UongooK  lemur  {Ltmmr  wunigot'\ 

Ring-tailed  lemar   {Ltmitr  eatta) 

Oanetl'i  salago  lOalago  gamtttt) 

Polar  bear  {Thalareto*  ntarUlmu) 

enropesn  broini  bear  {UrtMM  orctoi)-. 

Kadlak  bear  {Urwu*  mWdtmdorgt) 

TakDUt  b*«r  (Urtut  dotli) 

Alaakan  brown  bear  (t7r*ii*  w*) 

Kidder's  bear  (E7mu  kUOert) 

Himalayan  bear  (Um*  tMbetanut) 

Japaneae  bear  (Urtut  /aponlou) 

Orlasly  bear  (Crnta  AorrlMUi) 

Black  bear  lUrtiu  amvrieatuu) 

Cionamon  bear  (Umu  oMerlciMiia) 

Sloth  bear  (HeJurm*  iir*<iHM) 

Klnkajou   ICerooItptei  oawKvatntilM ) _ 

Cacomlstle  (Bumrbco*  aifnto) 

Orsy  cosUmiiDdl  iSatua  narlca) 

RacisMii  (Procyon  lolor) 

American  badger  (Tarldea  Iomih) 

Common  skank  (Vepkttti  putUa) 


erica 
Flaber  illuttela  pomanlU)  .. 


UInk  (Pulontw  Kiroo),. 
Common  ferret  (PotortM  putoriut)  — 
Black-tooted  lerret  (PutorUu  nieriptt). 
I    otter    (Lwtro    exmo- 


Oray  wolf  iOmtU  ooeUtmUIU) 

Coyote  (CamU  Ittrmu) 

Woodhonae's  coyote  (Cmtia  fmuvr)^ 

Red  fox  (Fvlpet  peinuglvatiftmti 

Bwlft  foi  <r«lpei  vetoed 

Arctic  tOK  fTn^a  la^wiMa) 

Qray  tax  {Urocnon  etnervo-argentaiu}. 

Spotted  hyena  (JTveiM  eronfa) 

African  palm  ciret   (vtverra  etvrttm). 

Common  genet  (Oowtls  p«i>e(t«) 

Cheetah  ( CynoftiHiu  fnbalat) 

Sodan  lion  (FeUt  leo) 

Klllmanjaro  Uon  iFeUs  lev  *i 
Tiger  (FeKf  H^rto)-, 


Leopaid    (FvHi   pordu). 


Black  leopard  (FOU  ponfM) 

Canada  lynx  (Lyiu  oaiiaaatHti 

Bay  lyni  (Z«w  m/M) 

Spotted  lynx  ILyna  mfa*  (eanuit) 

Florida  lynx  {Ltntm  rtifttt  Itorldomu)  „ 
Stellefi  aea  lion  (£i»ic(opla«  ateCcril. 
Calltorala  aea  lion  (Zaloplmt  ooM/onM- 


Northem  fur  aeal  (CcRotorla 
Harbor  seal  (Phtoa  vttutlita}. 
F\>i  aqntrrel  iSaUimt  mlgrr) 


Weatern  tax  aqalrrel    {Belurmt  t*4«pi- 

Qray  aqnlrrel  (Scfwnu  oaroIteciMit)-. 
Black  aqnfirel  {Seiimt*  ooroIMeiMl*)-. 
Albino  sqalrTd   (Scfiiru  caroUittntUi - 

Prairie  dog  (C^mgt  ludovidanat) 

Albino  woodchack  <Aretoat|W  BMSovf. 
Alpine  marmot  (Ardowp*  mwrmottt)^ 
American  bearer  (0Mtor  cmadeaato  t . 

Bntla-eonga   (Copronin  pOorMea) 

Indlaji  porcnplne  (Bytrim  leucura} 

Canada  parcaplnetBrelMcoadorsaliM). 
Canada  porcaplne  (BrgtMm*  daraatx*) 

albino 

Mci  Lean  agouti  (CatypracfiiiiierfcaaM). 

Aaara'a  agoatt  (Dcwnycta  Odirr) 

Cresied  agoatl  (Datjtproetv  criatoto).. 
Ualry-ramped  agouti  (Doairprocta  pryat- 

notoplhi) 

Faca  (OehveKya  pooa) 

Guinea  pic  (0«vla  oatlari) 

Patagonlan    eary    (DoUehetU    p«/<v*- 

Capybara   (Hifdroehanu  oe^ifbant) 

DomesUe  nbUt  (Lepix  oBrMntltM) 

tollow* ;  Eoteritla,  23 ;  gnatritiB,  2 :  faatn- 


>  The  canaea  of  death  were  reported  tt 
enteritis,  2:  pneumonia,  tO;  plenropnenmonla,  1;  congeatlon  or  lungs.  2;  tob^voloatt. 
10 ;  aapergllloaia,  4 ;  oeptlcemla,  2 ;  congeatlon  of  llrer,  1 ;  raptnre  ot  heart,  1  :  ImpactM 
of  gall  bladder  and  dncta,  1 ;  Impaction  of  atomach  with  stones,  1 ;  tumor.  1 ;  pnralral 
conJnnctlTttls,  1 ;  cataract,  1 ;  congelation,  1 ;  «n«Bl»  doe  to  old  age,  2 ;  acddeot,  S ;  al4 
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UAM  U  A  La_Cotinnued. 


Cape  brnu  (Procavia  capemU) 

AMc«n  elephant  (StepAu  axyoHi) 

Indian  elepbant  (Elephat  moMmuti-- 
BraiUlan  tapir  (T'niilrM  amerloaniM). 

Grerr's  lebra  {B^inu  orevgl) 

Z«bra-horae    bfbrld    lEguut   ormgi-eo- 

baltMi)    

Zebra-donktr     b;brld     lEguui     (jrerjrt- 

OnDt'B  lebra  (£«■■(  barchelll  ffrontf.. 
Collared  peccai?  IDicolgta  antnilatta} 

Wild  boar  (««»  Mcrofa). 

Northern  wart  hog  {PhaooclHBruM  afri- 

HIppopotamuH        IBtppopotamua       <im- 


Gimnoco    il^ota  kuanackut) 

Ltama    ilMma  glama} 

Alpaca    ILama  pocoi) 

VlcDgna   (Lama  vicugna) 

Bsctiian  camel   (OaneUit  baetrianui) - 
Arabian  camel  {CamtUa  dronmlaHiis) . 

Sambar  deer  lOervuM  aritiotellt) 

Philippine  deer  ICtrvm  pAUIppIniM)  — 

Bog  deer  ICtrxu*  porcinut) 

Baraalngha  deer   {ctrvut  dutauctlU)- 

Axis  deer  ICervut  aalt) 

Japanese  deer  (Cernw  *lta) 

Red  deer  (Cemut  etaphiu) 

American  elk  (Cerviu  canademit) 

Fallow  deer  (Cervix  iama) 

Virginia  deer  (Odocoileiu  virgintanui) 

Hole  deer  (OdocoiJtut  hemionui) 

Columbian  black-tailed  deer  (OdocoltfliK 

Cuban  deer  lOdoooamu  »p.) 


Prong-bom 


[Aatllacapni 


Coke'B  hartebeeat  (BuftoU*  cokei) 

Blesebok  (Damatiaeiii  olU/raiu) 

Wblte-talled  gnu    ( ConnocAo^rea  0iin) 

Defama  water  buck  (Coiut  de/OMa}.. 
Indian  Antelope  lAnlOope  ccriHcepra) - 

Dorcas  gaielle  (Oatella  dorcat] 

Arabian  gacelle   (OiKtUa  araMca) 

Sable  antelope  (Hippotrofff  ttiger) 

Nilgai    [Botelaphiu  trauocamelut ) 

Congo  hameased  antelope  {Tragelaphut 

amtui)  

ChamolH   IRupicapra  traffat) 

Tahr  IHemitrxigat  Jemtalcat) 

Common  goat  (Chopra  Mrait) 

Angora  goat  (Copra  Mrcui) 

Circassian  goat  (Copra  hlrctt»> 

Barbary  sheep   (Ovit  trogetaphaa) 

BarbadoB     aheep      (Ovit     artei-irqgt- 


Anoa    (Anoo    (JepresatoomU ) 

Zebu   (Biboi  Indlcual 

Yak  (Poiphagut  |7runa<«n«) 

American  bison    (Biton  amerieanmi  I 

Hairy  aimadlllo    (Daivpitt  vtitotut)  — 

Wallaroo    (Uaeropua  robutlut) 

Red  kangaroo    (Uacropui  rufvit 

Red  -  necked    wallaby    fUaoraput   niff- 
aoltit) 


1  wombat  (PAoscalamva  mffcA- 


Catblrd   (DumereIJa  earolineHgit) 

Brown  tbraaher  (Tosoitoma  rafum) 

Japanese  robin    (lAothrit  lalms) 

Langhlng    thraah     (Samilotr    Imcolo- 

phiM) 

Blahop  finch   (Tanagra  cplicopus) 

Cnt-thcoat  llncb  <Am<Hl<ii<i  /oidola).- 

Zebra  Dncb  (imailna  cattanolti) 

Black-headed      finch       (ITimla      atrlea- 

pUta) 

Three-colored  (Inch  (Ittmia  molaoca).- 

Whlte-headed  Unch  (Hunlo  moja) 

Nutmeg  finch   (Miinia  punc(iilarla)  — 

Java  sparrow  (Uuiiia  orgzlvora) 

White    Java    sparrow    (Vunta    orurf. 


Sharp-tailed  grass  flnch  (PoBpfcHo  ocu- 
ttoouda) 

SIlTer-blll  Oneb  (Aidemosvae  caMant). 
Cheatnut  -  breasted      flnch       (Donocula 

oattatteothoraa) 

Napolean  wearer  (Pvrontetana  o/ni) 

Madagascar  weaver    {Foudia  modagat- 

Ked-bilied  weaver  (<)uelea  gttclra} 


Wh;dah  weaver  (Vidito  iMrwHtni)... 
Red-crested  cardinal    iParoaria  <mtml- 

latal 

Rose-bceasted  grosbeak   tZameladta  ti>- 

dovtekma) 

Common    cardinal    (CardtnaU*    cardi- 

Mtlt) 

Siskin  iSpiniit  tphms) 

Saffron  fincb   (Bj/calU  fioveolai 

Tellow-hammer  iSmberiia  eUHnttto)  . 
Common  canarj   (Seriimi  oanorliu)-- 

Llnnet   (Lltvafo  cannabina) 

Cowblrd   (UoIotAma  ater) 

Meadow  lark    (BtanifUa  nufina) 

6I0S87    starling     {LamprotomiM    can- 

dolui) 

Malabar  mynah  (Potiopiar  aiolabari- 
European  n 


iCorvut     braehvrhyn- 
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AnimttU  in  the  eoUecHoH  Jtme  30,  iSI^— ConUaned. 

B 1 BDS — Cod  tlDDed. 

Blue  Jtj   (Cyamodlta  cri*tat»}. 
Amerlnn  magpie  (Pica  p<<n  Jki 
Bed-billed     mtgpte     <[7rsol>#a    ocetpi- 

taim 2 

Piping  crow  iOtfinorMna  tibictn) 1 

niaot  klngflBbfr   (Daoelo  glfKU) S 

Sulphur-cmted  cockatoo    (Comlmi  Ija- 

Icrito) 3 

White  cockatoo  ICaoatuit  alba) A 

l.cadbeHter'a    cockatoo    iOacotam    lead- 

beatrrH 1 

llar&«]red      cockatoo      (CaBalua     n»- 

nopfa) * 

Roaeale     cockatoo      iCaeatua     TMtUm- 

pt^ia^ 13 

CockatMl       {aalopMtatitt      uoru-hol- 

tatHUr) -        2 


Red  and  yellow  and  blue  macaw  {Ara 

ItcJ  anil  blue  macaw  (Ara  cMoroplera) 
Great  green  macaw  (Ara  mllUarii)... 
MexIcancoDure  (Coaiinii  AoIooAloraa ) - 
Uraj-breasted  parrakeet   (MgopiUtacu* 

mOfiocfiH*) 

Culon  parrot  {Amazoita  Uuoooeplutia) - 
Orange- winged        amnion        iAmasona 


tfitira)  — 


Featlve  anuvn 
I'orto    Rlcan    ai 
(Ola) 

YeElow-abouldered     amaxoo      (Amaaana 

ochroplrra) 

Yellow-fronted        amazon        (Amaiona 

oetmctphala} L 

Red-fronted  amaioD   (.ima:ima  thoito- 

Borytha) 

Yellow-headed    Bmaum    (^mojono    te- 

rotlloBtn - 

Blue-froDted  amaxon  {Amitaona 

aa(iro>  

Leaser  Tasa  parrot  (Coracopnis  nigra) - 
Banded  part«keet  {Palaomit  /aadafa). 
Aleiandtlne  parrakeet  iPaiaorni*  aUa- 

ondrt) 

Lovebird   (jluapornli  pullsrta) 

Oreen  p«rrakeet  (LorfciiJa*  ap.) 

Shell      parrakeet      {MelopMtacut     un- 

<hiia(i>«) 

Ureal  horned  owl  <BMlia  virgtniatHin) , 
Arctic   horned  owl    {Bubo  f>lrvl(if<miM 

(uborotfciu) 

Screech  owl  Wliu  oato) 

Barred  owl  (B(rt*  roHa) 

Bam  awl   (Aluco  proXnoola) 

Sparrow  hawk  (faloo  *pan>eNu«) 

Bald  eagle  (BaUattu*  tenoocfphaiut) - 
Ataaktn  bald  eagle  (Ballaelui  leucoce- 

phalu»   aiateanat) 

Oolden  eagle  (Agufls  cftrysoJ'tos ) 

Ilarpj  eagle  (TlvratathM  liarpyia) 


Crowned  hawk  eagle  iBplmittua  aaro»- 
a(M) 

Broad-winged     bawk     iBtUeo    plat|r^ 

BwalnaoB'i  bawk  (Siitro  noalstonf)  — 

Veneiaelan  hawk 

Caraenra  (Poivbonu  oh«ri<M|i) 

lAmmcrgerer  iOnattut  borbafaa) 

South     American     condor  (SoroirkMn- 

pfiiw    irrwifiiMI 

California  condor  (OyiiBoin'pa  mH/ot- 


Qrlffon  vulture  lOgf  falriut 

Clnereona  Tultnre  (FuHur  numachuM) - 

EkTpUan   mlture    (A'copkron   peratop- 

(erwj — 

Turkey  Tultare  (Cathortct  aura) 

Black  rnltare  (Catharitta  arvM) 

King  Tullure  (OrtxifHU  papa) 

Bed-billed     pigeon     (ColNMfea    ^tsHroa- 


Baod-talled  pigeon  ICoIanbs  fattialat . 
Mourning  dove  (Eenaidura  mocroiira )  _ 

{"cacetul  doTO  (OeopcJlo  tmaflalJJo) 

Cnllared  turtle  dore  (rurtar  rliortu). 

Cape  maaked  doTe  (<Eihi  capnwlt) 

NIcobar  pigeon   (Coteao*  ii*cobiiHcol_ . 

Barred  cnraaaow  (Crax  faadolalai 

Wild    lurhcy    (Mrleagrig   gatloparo  ill- 

I'ealowl  iPovo  crt«tolo) 

Jungle  fowl  (Oallui  banXro) 

Kogllab    pheasant    (PAosiaaw    cotcfii- 

Kuropean  quail  <Croliinito  oomxHinli) 

Haaaenu  quail   (Cyrfontic  mon  tc^amie  i 
Black-backed  galllnule  iPorpkgrio  melo- 


Demolielle  crai 
Crowned  crane 
Wbooplng  cran 
Sandblll  crane 
Australian  crai 
European  crane 
Indian    wblte 


t  {Pulioa  amerUiana) 

I   lOcudramui  ottatmUa). 
"    (Otii    tarda)^- 


(Cartama  critloto).. 
ie  (Anthropoidea  tHrira)- 

(Baharica  pavoniita) 

e  (Om*  auMriooHa) 

(<}mi  mewicana) 

le  (Or«a  a««lrala«4aiia ) - 

:0™*  ctnereo) 

crane    (Gnu   leueogtra- 


RuS  (Maohelet  ptiffitax} 

Black-crowned  night  heron  (A'ycHooru 

niwHeDra*   ntevWt) 

Snow;  egret   (Efrelta  caiUIUUtlma)  .^ 
Great  white  heron  iHendiai  n/retta). 

Orett  bine  baron  (Ardta  herodio*) 

Hreat  black-crowned  beron   (Aritca  co- 

Boat-blll   (CWtoroaM  cooJUearta) 


Google 
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Animals  in  the  coUeclUm  June  90,  19H — Continued. 

BIRDS— Cod  tlnucd. 


Black  itork  iCIoomta  Hiom) 

Marabcu  stork  (LvplDptUtt  duUmi 

Wood  Ibb  (Mtctaiitt  ammrtcama} 

Sacred  IbU   [IbU  otMopleal 

White  Ibli  (Ovara  alba). 

Rowatc  BpoonbUl  lAJaJa  ajaja} 

European  Samlngo   {Phunlaypterut  ro- 

WtalatllDS  iwui  lOlor  oalamMania)  —  . 

Mnte  awaa  (CwnuH  plbbot) 

Black  awaa    lCI>e*opi*  a(rala) 

UnscoTT  dock  (Cnlrlaa  motcJuita) 

While    mnacovj    duck    (Cotrlita    mo*- 

WanderlOK      tTce^dnck      (Deiidraeiigita 

arcuatai  

PnlTODt    tive-dnck     {Dendraeygim    bl- 

Braut  {Brvnla  temlcla  gUiHcogiutni) - 
Cauda  booh  (Broata  ca»adentU)  — 
Uulcblna'a   fooae    iBramla   eonodoMlt 

AafehliMll) 

Lraaer  anew  gooae  <Chm  hgpfrboreui) 
Oreatcr  bdow  looae  {Chen  flypertarms 

ntvalU) - 

mlbtjnm*  gambell) 

CblDeae  sooae   lAnier  cyonaidtt} 

Bcanp  duck    (Uwfla  moHIa) 

Hed-beaded  duck  (Marila  am«rl«iaa). 
Wood  dpck  (Ats  apoiMa) 


Maadarln    dock    (DendrcHtiia   galeH- 

CHlala) 

Pintail  iDamatmttt) 

Shoreler  dnck  (Bptlula  otypeata) 

Black  duck  (Ana*  nbripct) 

Mallard    {A»aa  platyrftysoflix) 

American    wblte    pelican     (Pelecanm 

erythrorhi/iichai}    

European    white    pelican     (Peleooau* 

oimcrotatut)     _ 

Roseate  pelican  (Peleoanui  roMM)... 
Brown  pellcBD  {Ptiecanui  occUealalitf 
AuHtrallan     pelican     (PflIeoo»B»     oon- 

ipUMIatui} 

Florida  cormorant  {PJiotacroeoraa  nu- 

rItiM  ;faHdaniu) 

Mexican      cormorant      ( PAoluerocora* 

vigwi  mtaleamu) 

Water  turker  (Anhinga  oNMaTo) ' 

American   berrtng  cull    (Lanie  oriTeN- 

(aliM  (mlfftionloNiu) 

LaugbiDK  sull    {Larut  ofrlcWa) 

Soutb   African   oBtrich    iBIrulkio   aui- 

(roH») 

Somali      OBtrlcb      (filnXMo      molybdo- 

Common   caaaowar;    {Catuarlut  galea- 

Common  rhpa    {Khra  americaaa) 

Bmu   (Dnnmu  luiva  hoKaadle) 


A111«at0T  (AtUgalor  mtuUtippitiuU)  .. 

ralnted  boi-lorlolHe  ifitludo  umala). 

DoDCan  Island  lortolae  (Tetlmfo  cpklp- 

P<"«)    - 

Albemarle     Inland     tortoise     (reduilo 
ttcina)   - - — 

Iloraed  lliard  {Phrynoiama  carWHlan) 
GUa  monater  (Setodennii  (lupcclKn). 
Regal  pfthon    {Python  reUcutalv)  — 

Common  boa   (Boa  nHMtr<r(or) 

Anaconda   (Eanecie*  mariniw) 

Velvet  onake  {Bpteralei  c«aoI>ri«) 


Sprpadlng     adder     (Helerodon     plalg- 

Black  snake   (Zamenit  contlrietar) 

Water  snake  {Natria  HpeOan) 

Common  garter  snake  {Eulwnta  u{rtttllt\ 
Water     moccasin      (Aacbtroifan     pit- 

Copperhead  {Aneittrodon  contOTlrix)_. 
Diamond    Ritileanake    {Crotatui    oda- 

Banded  rattlesnake  (Crotalsi  horridN«t 


STATBaiENT  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

ACCESBtONB  DUBINQ  THE  YEAB. 

Pre»«ited 69 

Purchased- — 120 

Born  and  batched  In  the  National  Zoological  Park 95 

Recdved  in  escbange 17 

DepoHitcd  In  NaUonal  Zoological  Park 80 

Captured  tn  National  Zoological  Park ■ 4 

Total 325 
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8UMUABT. 

AnlmaU  on  band  Jnly  1, 1813 — 

Accawlons  during  the  year.. 

Deduct  Ion  (by  excbaage.  death,  return  of  animals,  etc.) _ 

On  hand  June  30.  IBM _ - 


C-. 

8p«d«. 

IndhldDab. 

U..nm.l. 

U 

MO 

The  Dumber  of  animals  on  hand  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  about 
100  less  than  the  previous  year.  This  decrease  occurred  mainly  in 
small  birds,  conditions  in  the  temporary  bird  house  being  so  imsatis- 
factory  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  reduce  somewhat  that  part  of  the 
collection.  The  floor  of  Uie  bird  house  had  to  be  renewed  and  the 
underpinning  replaced  and  made  rat  proof. 

Fewer  reptiles,  also,  were  on  hand,  as  a  part  of  the  space  pre- 
viously used  for  them  in  the  lion  house  was  required  for  the  new 
hippopotamus. 

VISITORS.  ■ 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  year,  as  determined 
by  count  and  estimate,  was  733,277,  a  daily  average  of  2,009,  This 
was  about  100,000  more  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
largest  number  in  any  one  month  was  142,491,  in  April,  1914.  The 
largest  number  during  one  day  was  56,981,  on  April  18  (Easter 
Monday).  Vehicles  were  excluded  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  of  that 
day  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  roads. 

Seventy-nine  schools,  classes,  etc.,  visited  the  park,  with  a  total  of 
3,172  individuals. 

IMPKOVBMBNTS. 

The  amount  remaining  from  the  appropriation,  after  providing 
for  maintenance  and  the  accjiiisition  of  animals  already  mentioned, 
was  used  for  such  minor  improvements  as  were  most  urgently  needed. 
The  fitting  up  of  the  old  elephant  barn  as  temporary  quarters  for 
the  pair  of  African  elephants  was  completed,  and  a  good-sized  yard 
built  in  connection  with  it,  inclosed  by  a  strong  steel  fence.  The 
yard  includes  a  bathing  pool.  The  adjoining  inclosure  and  pool 
for  tapirs  were  completed  and  put  in  use  early  in  the  year. 

New  quarters  for  hippopotamus  were  arranged  in  the  lion  house 
by  enlarging  the  cage  formerly  occupied  by  elephant  seals.    This 
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^as  already  provided  with  a  tank  of  sufficient  size,  and,  by  extending 
the  exterior  wall,  ample  floor  space  was  secured.  The  female  hippo- 
potamus, which  had  outgrown  her  temporary  quarters,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  and  much  larger  cage,  and  the  cage  vacated  was 
used  for  a  young  male  that  had  been  obtained  at  an  unusually  favor- 
able price.  Both  animals  have  access  to  the  outdoor  yard  and  the 
large  pool  which  it  coatains.  A  new  inclosure  and  shelter  house 
for  Arabian  camels  were  built  near  the  sheep  and  deer  inclosures 
and  two  new  yards  were  added  to  the  series  for  wolves  and  foxes. 

A  yard  40  by  56  feet,  with  10  breeding  pens  inclosed  in  it,  was 
built  to  provide  for  the  breeding  and  study  of  mink  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I>uring  several  years  predatory  animals  living  at  large  in  the 
park  had  at  times  forced  their  way  into  the  flying  cage  and  caused 
considerable  loss  among  the  birds.  In  order  to  prevent  this  the 
guardrail  about  the  cage  was  rebuilt,  using  between  the  posts  a  wire 
netting  with  small  me^  and  at  the  top  a  sheet-iron  hood.  This  has 
proved  to  be  effective  against  both  rats  and  lai^r  vermin. 

A  small  temporary  toilet  for  men  was  built  near  the  entrance  from 
Adams  Mill  Road. 

A  hot-water  heating  plant  was  installed  in  the  office  building, 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  heated,  rather  unsatisfactorily,  with 
stoves.  At  the  same  time  new  floors  were  laid  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  office  and  some  other  much-needed  repairs  made.  In  order  to 
provide  for  more  convenient  and  economical  use  of  the  machines  in 
the  workshop,  two  additional  electric  motors  were  installed  there. 

The  drinking  fountains  with  attached  cups  were  removed  and  seven 
"  bubble  "  fountains  set  in  their  places.  Several  of  these  are  fitted 
with  faucets  for  the  accommodation  of  virators  who  bring  cups  or 
desire  to  obtain  water  for  picnic  purposes. 

Two  tennis  courts  were  constructed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  park 
where  there  is  level  ground  that  is  not  as  yet  available  for  other 
purposes. 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  as  follows: 

Fitting  up  old  elephant  bam  sdiI  building  yard _ _..  |l,32G 

Completing  yard  and  pool  for  tapirs 300 

New  quarters  for  btppopotamua _ 600 

Inclosure  and  sbelter  bouse  for  Arablau  camels 300 

Additional  yards  for  wolves 400 

Qnartera  for  breeding  mink 32H 

New  guard  rail,  with  foundation  wall,  at  flying  cage T50 

Small  toilet  bouse  for  men 200 

Heating  plant  aud  new  floors  In  office  building OSO 

Additional  motors  In  wottshop -      800 

"ButAle"  drloklug  fountains - —      200 

Two  tennis  courts 100 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS,  INCLOSUKES,  GKOUNDS,  ETTC. 

Considerable  repairs  had  to  be  made  to  some  of  the  buildings  and 
inclosures,  including  new  roof  covering  on  part  of  the  lion  bouse  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  fence  around  the  elk  paddock,  and  a  portion  of 
the  retaining  wall  above  the  bear  yards  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park 
was  rebuilt  where  it  had  been  undermined  by  the  weathering  of  the 
rock  below. 

A  severe  storm  on  July  30,  1913,  destroyed  a  number  of  large  trees 
and  caused  serious  damage  throughout  the  park.  The  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  debris  and  restoring  the  park  to  its  normal  condition  was 
about  $1^00. 

BRIDGE. 

The  construction  of  the  "  rough  stone  or  bowlder  bridge  "  across 
Bock  Creek,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  contract  for  the  excavation 
and  masonry  work  was  secured  by  the  lowest  bidder,  the  Warren  F. 
Brenizer  Co.  The  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  David 
E.  McComb,  engineer  of  bridges,  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  supervising  engineer  and  the  inspector  of  the 
work  should  be  persons  recommended  by  him.  Mr.  W.  A.  Draper 
was  accordingly  employed  as  engineer  and  Mr.  William  Champion  as 
inspector.  No  obstacles  of  any  importance  were  met  with  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  though  it  was  found  that  the  excavation 
required  for  the  piers  was  somewhat  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  bridge  was  opened  for  travel  on  November  1,  1913.  As 
there  was  a  heavy  fill  of  earth  over  the  stone  masonry,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  defer  the  construction  of  the  macadam  surface  and  concrete 
sidewalk  until  spring.  This  also  was  satisfactorily  completed  during 
June,  1914. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $20,000: 

Expenditures  prior  to  July  1,  1813  (nil  outside  of  contract  for  excarn- 

tion  nnd  moBonry) fl,T76 

Total  payments  under  contract 10,914 

Expend! turcH  dnrlng  tliln  fiscal  year  (ontslde  of  contract) 5, 1S8 

17,8*8 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  exx>enditures  and  liabilities  have 
been  incurred,  amounting  to  $335,  for  restoring  and  perfecting  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge.    The  total  expenditures  to  date  are  there- 
fore $18,183. 

ALTERATION  OF  THE  WEST  BODNDART  OP  THE  PARK. 

The  sundry  civil  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1914,  con- 
tained the  following  item: 
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betwe«i  tlie  preseat  western  boundary  of  the  National  Zoologtcal  Park  and 
Connecticut  Avenue  from  Catliedral  Avenue  to  Kllngle  Road,  $107,200.  or  such 
IKtrtioti  thereof  as  maj  be  necessaiy.  mid  laud  when  acquired,  together  witu  the 
included  highways,  to  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park.  The  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  said  land  shall  be  Instituted  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasurr  under  and  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
[ffOTlalona  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  IS  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Golnmbla. 

Under  the  sanction  given  by  this  act  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasury  was  immediately  called  to  tbe  matter.  A  great 
delay  has  occurred.  It  is  understood  that  a  new  survey  of  the  prop- 
erty involved  was  necessary,  that  the  searching  of  titles  to  the  vaii- 
ous  parcels  of  land  consumed  considerable  time.  Tbe  case  is  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  awaiting  the 
award  of  a  jury.  In  the  meantime  the  principal  property  owner 
has  endeavored  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  by  grading  and 
otherwise  improving  it.  The  total  amount  to  be  purchased  is  about 
10)  acres. 

ROCK  CREEK  MAIN  INTERCEPTOR. 

The  District  of  Columbia  having  obtained  from  Congress  author- 
ity  to  construct  a  large  sewer,  called  tbe  "  Rock  Creek  main  inter- 
ceptor,"  extending  from  P  Street  northwest  to  tbe  Military  Road, 
District  of  Columbia,  began  work  upon  it  within  the  limite  of  the 
park  on  June  1,  1913.  The  project  involves  both  an  open-cut  sewer 
and  a  timnel,  about  2,000  feet  in  length,  extending  from  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  new  bridge  to  tbe  Klingle  Road.  This  conatniction 
necessarily  produces  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  surface  and 
defacement  of  the  natural  features  of  the  park.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  at  either  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  thousands  of  yards  of 
excavated  material  have  been  dumped.  It  is  hoped  that  the  District 
officials  will  be  able  to  remedy  this  in  some  measure  when  the  work 
shall  be  completed.    This  is  expected  about  September  5,  1914. 

NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  PARK. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1911,  there  was  author- 
ized a  new  approach  to  the  park  from  Sixteenth  Street  and  Colum- 
bia Road  to  what  has  been  known  as  the  Quarry  Road  entrance. 
This  has  now  been  completed  by  the  District  with  a  fine  macadam 
roadway,  and  offers  a  most  convenient  and  attractive  route  for  reach- 
ing tbe  park  from  the  city.  The  Quarry  Road,  which  had  a  very 
steep  and  dangerous  gradient,  has  been  abolished  as  a  means  of 
access. 

IMPORTANT  NEEDS. 

Aviary. — Attention  has  been  called  for  several  years  past  to  the 
importance  of  erecting  a  suitable  house  for  tbe  care  and  preaerva- 
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tion  of  the  birds  of  the  collection,  most  of  which  are  now  housed  in  a 
low,  wooden,  temporary  structure  which  is  by  no  means  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  has  to  be  constantly  renewed  by  repairs.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  Congress  and  an  appropriation 
of  $80,000  asked  for  a  new  stmcttire.  This  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
travagant sum,  as  the  aviaries  of  most  zoological  collections  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  this. 

ReptUe  house. — The  park  has  never  had  an  adequate  exhibition  of 
the  interesting  and  varied  domain  of  reptiles.  A  few  alligators,  some 
Galapagos  tortoises,  boas,  anacondas,  and  a  few  native  species  are 
kept  in  the  lion  house  in  quarters  which  are  entirely  unsuitable  for 
their  proper  exhibition  and  comfort.  It  is  thought  that  a  proper 
reptile  house,  where  the  specimens  could  be  kept  in  approximately 
natural  conditions,  could  be  built  for  about  $50,000. 

Pachyderm  house. — There  are  now  in  the  collection  a  considerable 
number  of  pachydermata  or  thick-skimied  animals,  including  an 
Indian  elephant,  two  African  elephants,  two  hippopotami,  and  four 
tapirs.  These  all  require  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  bathing 
pools,  strong  walls,  etc.  These  animals  are  at  present  nearly  all 
housed  in  quarters  that  are  too  small  and  weak.  Some  of  them  are 
young  and  rapidly  growing  and  it  will  soon  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
confine  them.  It  is  also  likely  that  other  species  will  be  added  to 
those  now  on  hand.  To  properly  exhibit  and  care  for  them  a  new 
house  should  be  built.  It  is  thought  that  this  can  be  done  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  which  is  much  less  than  similar  structures  have  cost  in 
other  cities. 

Hospital  and  laboratory. — The  park  has  not  at  the  present  time 
any  means  for  properly  isolating  and  caring  for  the  animals  that 
may  be  injured  or  ailing.  Sick  animals  are  ordinarily  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  the  detriment  of  the  animals  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  park.  Quiet  and  repose  are  as  necessary  to  animals  as 
to  man,  and  that  can  not  be  assured  under  the  present  conditions. 

Besides  this,  which  seems  required  merely  from  humanitarian 
reasons,  consideration  should  be  given  to  certain  scientific  aspects  of 
the  matter.  The  diseases  and  parasites  of  animals  are  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  and  investigations  of  them  are  important,  both 
directly  and  for  their  analogy  with  these  of  man  and  their  possible 
transmission  to  the  human  race.  The  animals  received  at  the  park 
have  usually  been  kept  in  unsanitary  quarters  and  frequently  bring 
in  the  germs  of  disease  which  they  transmit  to  others.  If  a  strict 
quarantine  for  a  suitable  time  could  be  established  this  danger  could 
be  avoided  in  a  great  measure  and  the  death  rate  reduced.  Further 
than  this  there  is  now  no  adequate  utilization  of  the  animals  for 
scientific  purposes. 
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In  other  countries  the  most  significant  scientific  function  of  col- 
lections of  living  animals  has  been  the  advancement  of  our  knowl- 
edge with  regard  to  the  structure,  habits,  and  activities  of  animals. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  with  regard  to  the 
structure  of  animals  has  been  gained  from  zoological  collections  of 
precisely  similar  character  to  those  which  we  have  in  the  National 
Zoological  Park. 

I  may  note,  for  example,  that  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris, 
investigations  have  been  carried  on  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  men  who  are  among  the  most  famous  scientists  that  have 
ever  lived.  I  will  mention,  among  others,  Duvemey,  Daubent(«i, 
Buffon,  Cuvier,  Gleoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  Milne-Edwards.  In  the 
same  way  great  names  are  associated  with  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  I  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of  Owen, 
Flower,  Huxley,  Sclater,  and  the  present  prosector,  Beddard.  The 
^rden  at  Berlin  has  been  noted  for  the  work  of  Hartmann,  and  in 
the  garden  at  Amsterdam  Fiirbringer  brought  to  a  conclusion  his 
monumental  work  upon  the  structure  of  birds.  I  mention  a  few 
names  among  many.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  very  con- 
siderably. 

In  order  to  properly  utilize  the  material  that  comes  to  the  park 
from  the  death  of  the  animals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  an 
anatomical  and  pathological  laboratory.  This  would,  of  course,  in- 
volve a  con^derable  expenditure,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  consider  the 
question  and  to  arrange  to  have  the  park  advance  along  that  line  of 
growth.  A  proper  structure  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned  suit- 
ably fitted  with  the  necessary  simple  apparatus  would  probably  cost 
$1.5,000. 

Lunch  and  rest  hottse. — The  visiting  public  is  by  no  means  properly 
served  at  present  in  the  park,  which  is  rather  remote  from  restaurants 
or  other  places  where  food  can  be  obtained,  yet  so  extensive  that  a 
proper  view  of  the  collection  occupies  at  least  half  a  day.  Very  many 
visitors  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  there  were  a  properly  equipped 
lunch  stand  where  food  could  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  is  so  generally  understood  in  other  places  that  the  lack  of  such 
facilities  in  the  park  is  always  a  matter  of  surprise.  There  is  at 
present  only  a  very  inadequate  counter,  kept  on  an  exposed  pavilion, 
which  has  to  be  closed  up  whenever  tlie  weather  is  inclement.  Be- 
sides this,  persons  are  not  infrequently  taken  ill  or  become  fatigued 
while  at  the  park,  and  there  should  be  means  for  meeting  such  emer- 
gencies. It  is  thought  that  a  suitable  structure  for  this  purpose,  con- 
taining the  necessary  cooking  range,  rest  rooms,  and  water-closets, 
can  be  built  for  $15,000. 
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FUi  acrost  valley,  Ontario  Road. — The  administration  has  been 
ronsiderably  embarrassed  by  the  great  quantity  of  earth  and  debris 
that  is  waehed  down  into  the  park  from  Ontario  Road  after  every 
heavy  rain.  The  Commissicaiers  of  the  District  were  authorized  to 
extend  Adams  Mill  Road  across  a  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  Ontario 
Road,  and  this  has  made  necessary  a  very  heavy  fill  of  loose  earth 
that  is  readily  excavated  by  rains.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
arrest  this  flow,  which  amounts  to  many  tons  of  earth,  but  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  park  are  inadequate. 

Additions  to  the  coUection. — The  park  is  greatly  in  need  of  certain 
well-known  animals  to  make  its  exhibit  more  complete.  I  do  not 
refer  to  those  which  are  excessively  rare,  hut  to  those  that  are  common 
objects  of  interests  to  the  public.  The  anthropoid  apes,  including 
the  gorilla,  the  orang,  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  ^bbon,  should  be 
shown;  also  the  rhinoceros,  the  East  Indian  tapir,  the  giraffe,  the 
eland,  the  Beisa  antelope,  the  koodoo,  the  East  African  buffalo,  and 
a  series  of  mountain  goats  and  sheep,  including  those  from  the 
Western  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  Baker,  Superintendent, 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Appendix  5. 

REPORT  ON  THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Sut :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1914: 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  Observatory  is  as  follows: 

(a)  At  Washington  there  is  an  inclosure  of  about  16,000  square 
feet,  containing  five  small  frame  buildings  used  for  observing  and 
computing  purposes,  three  movable  frame  shelters  covering  several 
out-of-door  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  also  one  small  brick  building 
containing  a  storage  battery  and  electrical  distribution  apparatus. 

(&)  At  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.,  upon  a  leased  plot  of  ground  100 
feet  square,  in  horizontal  projection,  are  located  a  one-story  cement 
observing  structure,  designed  especially  for  solar-constant  measure- 
ments, and  also  a  little  frame  cottage,  21  feet  by  25  feet,  for  observer's 
quarters. 

Upon  the  observing  shelter  at  Mount  Wilson  there  is  a  tower  40 
feet  high  above  the  12-foot  piers  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
original  construction  of  the  building.  This  tower  has  been  equipped 
with  an  improvised  tower  telescope  for  use  when  observing  (with 
the  spectrobolometer)  the  distribution  of  radiation  over  the  sun's 
disk. 

Other  pieces  of  apparatus  for  research  have  been  purchased  or 
constructed  at  the  Observatory  shop.  The  value  of  these  additions 
to  the  instrumental  equipment,  not  counting  the  tower  above  men- 
tioned and  its  equipment,  is  estimated  at  $1,500. 

WORK  OF  THE  OBSERVATORY. 
AT  WABUINOTON. 

Ob$ervationB. — Mr.  Fowle  has  continued  the  difficult  research  on 
the  transmission  through  moist  air  of  radiations  of  great  wave 
length,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which  bodies  at  the  temperature 
of  ^e  earth  emit  most  freely.  He  uses  a  very  powerful  lamp  made 
up  of  a  large  number  of  Xemst  electric  glowers,  and  examines  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectrobolometer  the  energy  spectrum  of  the  rays 
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emitted  by  tfaU  Ismp,  tirst  directly,  and  then,  after  the  rays  have 
traversed  twice  or  four  times  a  tube  200  feet  long,  containing  air  of 
measured  humidity.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Fowle  has  been 
dealing  principally  with  rays  of  the  very  longest  wave  lengths  of  the 
terrestrial  energy  q)ectnim  which  moist  air  transmits.  He  has 
reached  a  wave  length  of  about  eighteen  microns,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  times  the  longest  wave  length  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
about  three  and  one-half  times  the  wave  length  of  the  solar  rays 
investigated  by  this  observatory  in  the  years  1890  and  1900. 

A  great  number  of  difficulties  are  met  with.  In  the  first  place, 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  bolometer  is  required,  owing  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  these  rays.  Attempts  to  use  a  vacuum  bolometer  have  con- 
sumed much  time,  but  not  yet  with  entire  success.  Full  success  in 
this  seems  now  probable.  In  the  second  place  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  determining  the  amount  of  radiation  lost  in  the  optical  train  re- 
quired to  reflect  the  beam  to  and  fro  through  the  long  tube.  A  prin- 
cipal difficulty  in  this  matter  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lamp  and 
its  surroundings  are  unequally  hot  at  different  parts,  for  this  has  led 
to  different  degrees  of  loss  at  different  wave  lengths.  This  last  source 
of  error  is  so  obscure  that  it  escaped  our  attention  for  a  long  time 
and  has  required  the  observations  to  be  repeated  after  results  worthy 
of  publication  had,  as  it  was  thought,  been  reached.  These  and  a  host 
of  other  difficulUes  have  delayed  the  research,  but  great  hope  is  now 
felt  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  another 
year. 

Computations. — The  reductions  of  Mount  Wilson  and  Washington 
observations  take  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Fowle  and  Mr.  Aid- 
rich,  as  well  as  the  entire  time  of  Miss  Graves  and  a  portion  of  that 
of  Mr.  Carrington.    This  work  is  nearly  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Fowle  has  continued  the  study  of  the  effect  of  terrestrial  water 
vapor  on  the  Moimt  Wilson  solar  observations  and  has  published 
several  valuable  papers  upon  it.  An  interesting  result  is,  that  after, 
determining  and  correcting  for  the  effect  of  atmospheric  water  vapor 
on  the  transmission  of  solar  rays  the  coefficients  of  atmospheric  trans- 
parency determined  at  Mount  Wilson  when  combined  with  the  baro- 
metric pressure  after  the  manner  indicated  by  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory 
of  gaseous  scattering  of  light,  yield  the  value  2.70  billion  billion  as 
the  number  of  molecules  at  standard  pressure  and  temperature  in  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  gas.  Prof.  Millikan,  by  a  wholly  independent 
kind  of  reasoning,  has  derived  from  electrical  experiments  the  value 
2.705  billion  billion.  The  close  agreement  found  is  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  our  determinations  of  atmospheric  transpar- 
ency, and  accordingly  tends  to  increase  confidence  in  our  determina- 
tion of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation. 
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PBKPAKATlOtf    or    APPARATUS. 

Sky  radiation  instruments. — The  director  and  Mr.  Aldrich  have 
devoted  much  time  to  the  design  and  testing  of  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  scattered  radiation  of  the  sky  by  day.  What  is  desired  is 
an  instrument  exposing  horizontally  an  absorber  of  radiation  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  rays  of  the  entire  visible  hemisphere  of  the  sky 
would  be  received  upon  it,  all  rays  not  of  solar  origin  would  be 
excluded  by  a  suitable  screen,  and  the  total  energy  of  the  scattered 
sky  radiation  originally  emitted  by  the  sun  would  be  measured 
accurately.  This  is  a  Inore  difficult  problem  than  the  measurement 
of  the  direct  solar  radiation,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  quite  as  high 
precision  can  be  attained  with  the  sky  radiation  instrument  as  with 
the  pyrheliometers  used  for  measuring  direct  solar  radiation.  From 
experiments  with  several  instruments  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
constructed  in  the  observatory  shop  by  Mr.  Kramer  and  tested  by 
Messrs.  Abbot  and  Aldrich  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  sources 
of  error  can  be  so  far  eliminated  that  sky  radiation  measurements 
accurate  to  about  2  per  cent  will  be  made.  An  instrument  embody- 
ing what  are  thought  to  be  the  final  improvements  of  design  is  now 
under  construction,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  used  a  great  deal  in 
the  coming  year. 

Balloon  pyrheliometer». — Still  more  time  has  been  devoted  by 
Messrs.  Abbot,  Aldrich,  and  Kramer  to  the  reconstruction  and  test- 
ing of  balloon  pyrheliometers.  Mention  was  made  in  last  year's 
report  of  the  proposed  measurements  of  solar  radiation  by  apparatus 
attached  to  sounding  balloons  and  raised  to  great  elevations.  As 
stated  below,  the  first  trials  in  August,  1913,  while  unexpectedly 
successful  in  many  ways,  did  not  enable  us  to  obtain  measurements 
above  the  elevation  of  about  14,000  meters,  or  45,000  feet.  At  this 
elevation  the  mercury  froze  in  the  thermometers.  Also,  the  clock- 
work proved  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  best  results.  Still  the 
results  obtained  were  so  promising  that  it  was  thought  well  to  repeat 
the  experiments. 

Accordingly  the  five  balloon  pyrheliometers  were  reconstructed. 
Excellent  French  clocks  were  substituted  for  those  used  in  1913,  and 
many  improvements  of  the  instruments  were  introduced.  Two  de- 
vices were  employed  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer.  In  some  instruments  water  jackets,  having  numerous 
interior  copper  bars  to  act  as  heat  conductors,  were  arranged.  In 
these  it  was  hoped  to  make  available  the  latent  heat  of  freezing  of 
the  water  and  thus  to  prevent  the  surroimdings  of  the  pyrheliometric 
apparatus  from  descending  far  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
In  other  instruments  electrical  temperature  regulators  were  provided. 
Many  experiments  were  tried  to  obtain  a  constant,  powerful,  and 
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very  light  electric  battery  for  this  purpose.  At  length  a  modification 
of  the  Roberts  cell  was  designed,  in  which  iodividual  cells  weigfaingf 
20  grams  {|  ounce)  would  furnish  a  constant  potential  of  1^  volts 
and  yield  a  nearly  constant  current  of  about  0.5  ampere  for  nearly 
two  hours.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  cells  was  Mily  about  0J8 
ohms.  Barometric  elements  were  made  to  record  on  the  same  drum 
that  recorded  radiation.  One  instrument  was  constructed  to  be  sent 
up  at  night,  60  as  to  show  if  any  unexpected  phenomena  occurred 
when  the  instruments  were  being  raised,  apart  from  those  due  to  the 
sun.  Many  tests  of  the  instruments  were  made  at  different  tempera- 
tures and  pressures,  and  while  immersed  in  descending  air  currents 
comparable  to  those  anticipated  to  attend  the  flights.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  one  of  the  balloon  pyrheliometers  as 
reconstructed. 

Silver-disk  pyrheliometers. — As  in  former  years,  a  number  of 
silver-disk  pyrheliometers  were  standardized  at  the  Observatory  and 
sent  out  by  the  Institution  to  several  foreign  Government  observa- 
tories. 


MOUNT    WILSON    EXPEDITION   OF    1B13. 

Mr.  Aldrich  went  to  Mount  Wilson  early  in  July,  1913,  and  car- 
ried on  there  solar  constant  measurements  until  September  when  he 
was  joined  and  then  relieved  by  Mr.  Abbot,  who  continued  the  obser- 
vations until  November.  An  expedition  at  the  charge  of  the  private 
funds  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  K. 
Angstrom,  was  in  California  during  July  and  August  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  nocturnal  radiation  at  different  altitudes,  ranging 
from  below  sea  level  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Whitney,  4,420  meters 
(14,502  feet).  Mr.  Aldrich  cooperated  as  far  as  possible  with  this 
expedition. 

Balloon  pyTheliometry. — At  the  same  time  a  cooperating  expedi- 
tion from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  made  ascents  of  captive 
and  free  balloons  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature,  pressure,  and 
humidity  at  great  elevations,  for  use  in  reducing  Mr.  Angstrom's 
observations.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  send  up 
special  pyrheliometers  for  measuring  solar  radiation  at  great  alti- 
tudes. These  experiments,  which  were  made  jointly  by  Mr.  Aldrich 
and  Mr.  Sherry  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  were  referred  to  by  anticipa- 
tion in  last  year's  report.  Five  balloon  pyrheliometers  were  sent  up 
from  Santa  Catalina  Island.  All  were  recovered,  with  readable 
records.  One  instrument  unfortimately  lay  in  a  fleld  about  six  weeks 
before  recovery,  and  parts  of  its  record  referring  to  the  higher 
elevations  were  obliterated,  but  it  yielded  the  best  results  of  any  up 
to  about  8,000  meters.    Two  of  the  instruments  unfortunately  Were 
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shaded  by  cirrus  clouds  until  ufter  the  iiiercury  froze  in  their  ther- 
mometers. Th^  highest  elevation  at  which  a  radiation  record  was 
obtained  was  about  14,000  meters,  or  nearly  45,000  feet.  As  stated  in 
last  year's  report  no  results  indicating  that  values  of  solar  radiation 
exceeding  our  solar  constant  value  (1.93  calories)  are  obtainable  by 
pyrheliometric  measurements  at  any  elevation,  however  high,  appear 
from  these  balloon  pyrheliometer  experiments.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed repetition  of  the  experiments  with  improved  apparatus  no 
further  statement  of  these  preliminary  results  is  necessary  here. 

The  tower-telescope  work. — As  stated  in  former  reports,  investiga- 
tions were  carried  on  at  Washington  during  the  years  1904  to  1907 
to  determine  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  radiation  along  the  diame- 
ter of  the  solar  disk.  It  was  shown  by  this  work,  in  accord  with 
results  of  earlier  observers,  that  the  edge  of  the  solar  disk  is  much 
less  bright  than  the  center,  and  that  this  contrast  of  brightness  is 
very  great  for  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  but  diminishes  steadily 
with  increasing  wave  lengths,  and'becomes  very  slight  for  red  and 
especially  for  infra-red  rays.    These  phenomena  are  well  shown  in 
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the  accompanying  illustration,  from  observations  of  1913.  The 
measurements  were  continued  at  Washington  on  all  suitable  days  in 
the  hope  that  some  fluctuation  of  this  contrast  of  brightness  between 
the  edge  and  center  of  the  solar  disk  would  be  disclosed.  It  seemed 
probable  that  there  might  be  such  fluctuations  associated  with  the 
irregular  variability  of  the  total  solar  radiation.  It  proved,  however, 
that  such  fluctuations,  if  existing,  were  of  so  small  an  order  of 
magnitude  that  it  was  nut  certain  whether  they  were  really  shown 
by  the  observations  at  Washington,  hampered  as  these  were  by  vari- 
able transparency  of  the  air. 

When  the  observing  station  was  erected  on  Mount  Wilson  in  1908 
provision  was  made  for  a  tower  telescope  designed  to  continue  this 
research.  When  in  1911  and  1912  the  Algerian  expeditions  confirmed 
the  sun's  variability,  added  interest  was  felt  in  the  proposed  experi- 
ments. Accordingly,  the  tower,  50  feet  in  height,  was  completed  in 
1912.  Not  sufficient  funds  were  available  to  equip  the  tower  tele- 
scope, but  Director  Hale,  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory, 
kindly  loaned  considerable  apparatus,  and  with  this  and  some  appa- 
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ratus  which  remained  frum  eclipse  expeditions,  and  by  using  any- 
thing available,  as,  for  instance,  a  trunk  of  a  tree  for  a  mirror  sup- 
port at  the  top  «f  the  tower,  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Aldrich  succeeded  in 
getting  arranged  on  the  tower  a  reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches 
aperture  and  75  feet  focus,  all  ready  for  observations  by  September 
9,  1913.  Then  and  thereafter  solar  constant  measurements  were  sup- 
plemented by  determinations  of  the  distribution  of  radiation  along 
the  sun's  diameter  on  each  day  of  observation.  These  determinations 
are  made  in  seven  different  wave  lengths  on  each  day,  ranging  from 
0.38)1.  in  the  ultra  violet  to  l.l|i  in  the  infra-red.  Fortunately,  the 
definition  of  the  tower  telescope  proves  to  be  very  good.  There  is 
slight  change  of  focus  during  the  several  hours  of  observing,  and  the 
''seeing"  seems  not  to  deteriorate  much  up  to  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at 
which  time  the  observations  are  generally  concluded. 

About  45  days  of  simultaneous  observations  of  the  "solar  con- 
stant "  and  of  the  distribution  of  radiation  over  the  sun's  disk  were 
secured  in  1913.  The  results  appear  to  indicate  a  variability  in  both 
phenomena  and  a  distinct  correlation  of  the  two  in  point  of  time.  It 
is  indicated  that  when  in  course  of  its  short-period  irregular  varia- 
tion the  solar  radiation  increases,  there  occurs  simultaneously  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  contrast  between  the  edge  and  center  of  the  sun's  disk. 
A  change  of  brightness  of  about  1.5  per  cent  was  found  to  occur  at  95 
per  cent  out  on  the  solar  radius  accompanying  a  change  of  6  per  cent 
in  the  solar  radiation.  On  comparing  the  mean  of  all  results  ob- 
tained in  1913  with  the  mean  of  all  obtained  in  Washington  in  1906-7, 
it  appears  that  there  was  distinctly  less  contrast  of  brightness  be- 
tween the  edge  and  center  of  the  sun's  disk  in  1913  than  in  1907.  We 
have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  there  was  distinctly  a  greater 
total  solar  radiation  in  1907  than  in  1913.  This  result,  compared  with 
the  result  stated  above,  indicates  a  difference  of  character  between 
the  long-period  fluctuations  of  the  sun  and  its  short-period  irregular 
fluctuations.  The  changes  of  contrast  found,  however,  agree  in  this, 
that  whether  from  day  to  day  in  1913,  or  as  between  1913  and  1907, 
the  violet  or  shorter  wave  lengths  change  in  contrast  more  than  the 
red  or  longer  wave  lengths. 


Mr.  Abbot  continued  the  Mount  Wilson  work,  beginning  in  May, 
1914.  Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  tower  telescope,  lead- 
ing to  improved  definition  and  stability  of  the  image  of  the  sun- 
Improved  methods  of  observing  were  introduced  also. 


BALLOON  PTRHBLIOMETBY. 


Mr.  Aldrich,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Weallier 
Bureau  observers,  under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Blair,  arranged  to 
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repeat  the  ballcmn  pyrheliometer  obseivations,  and  this  time  at 
Omaha.  Ascensions  were  not  made  until  after  July  1,  1914,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  anticipation  that  two  ascensions  by  day  and  one  by 
night  were  made.  All  three  instruments  were  recovered.  No  unex- 
pected phenomena  were  disclosed  by  the  night  record.  One  day 
record  appears  to  be  excellent.  Fortunately  the  instrument  which 
recorded  it  came  back  uninjured,  and  further  tests  and  calibrations 
with  it  are  intended.  The  instrument  reached  a  very  great  height, 
and  recorded  radiation  successfully  until  after  it  began  to  descend. 
Preliminary  reductions  show  that  the  values  recorded  fall  below 
our  adopted  value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation. 

SUMMARY. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  measurement  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  atmospheric  water  vapor  on  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion. Nev  apparatus  for  measuring  sky  radiation  has  been  devised 
and  perfected.  Special  pyrheliometers  have  been  constnicted  and 
caused  to  record  solar  radiation  with  considerable  success  at  great 
altitudes  when  attached  to  free  balloons.  The  results  obtained  tend 
to  confirm  the  adopted  value  of  the  solar  constant  of  radiation. 
Further  results  from  balloon  pyrheliometry  are  expected.  A  tower 
telescope  has  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  on  Mount  Wilson. 
By  means  of  it  the  variability  of  the  sun  has  been  independently  con- 
firmed, for  it  appears  that  changes  of  the  distribution  of  radiation 
over  the  sun's  disk  occur  in  correlation  with  the  changes  of  the  sun's 
total  radiation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  G.  Abbot, 
Director  Astrophysical  Ohser-vatory. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Waixott, 

Secretary  of  the  Simthsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  LIBRARY. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
work  of  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J^une  30,  1914: 

It  ia  with  deep  regret  that  the  library  records  the  death,  on  June 
'25,  1914,  of  Dr.  Frederick  William  True,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  library  and  exchanges. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  additions  to  the  library  are  received,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
exchange  for  the  publications  of  the  Institution  or  by  gift.  There 
were  received  during  the  year  a  total  of  32,964  packages  of  publica- 
tions, about  90  per  cent  of  which  came  by  mail  and  the  balance 
through  the  International  Exchange  Ser^-ice.  The  correspondence 
incident  thereto  aggregated  about  2,000  written  letters  and  5,8S3 
printed  forms  of  acknowledgment. 

There  was  catalogued,  accessioned,  and  forwarded  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Deposit  in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  total  of  32,195.pieces.  as 
follows:  3,765  vohimes  and  1,729  parts  of  volumes,  5,755  pamphlets. 
20,603  periodicals,  and  343  charts.  In  addition  1,062  parts  of  serials 
were  received  to  complete  imperfect  sets.  The  accession  entries  were 
from  513,027  to  517,776. 

There  was  also  transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress  without 
being  stamped  and  recorded  a  total  of  7,464  public  documents  pre- 
sented to  the  Institution. 

The  accessions  to  the  office  library,  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
and  the  National  Zoological  Park  amounted  to  1,165  publications, 
which  were  distributed  as  follows:  631  volumes,  93  parts  of  volumes, 
46  pamphlets,  and  1  chart  were  recorded  for  the  office  library ;  106 
volumes,  33  parts  of  volumes,  and  212  pamphlets  for  that  of  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory ;  and  39  volumes  and  4  pamphlets  for  the 
National  Zoological  Park.  This  large  increase  over  the  previous 
year  was  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of  nearly  100  books  for  the 
employees'  library  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Hunter  Baird  and 
also  to  books  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  Langlej  Aerodynamical 
Laboratory. 
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Complete  sets  of  inaugural  dissertations  and  technological  publi- 
cations from  35  universities  and  technical  high  schools  were  received 
from  the  following  places:  Baltimore,  Basel,  Berlin,  Bern,  Bonn, 
Braunschweig,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Erlangen,  Freiburg,  Giessen, 
Greifswald,  Halle-Wittenberg,  Hamburg,  Heidelberg,  Helsingfors, 
Ithaca,  Jena,  Karlsruhe,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Louvain,  Lund, 
Marburg,  New  Haven,  Paris,  Kostock,  St.  Petersburg,  Strassburg, 
Toalouse,  Tubingen,  Upsala,  Wurzburg,  and  Zurich. 

EXCHANGES. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  periodicals  in  the  Smithsonian 
Library  are  obtained  in  exchange  for  publications  of  the  Institution. 
During  the  year  138  new  titles  of  periodicals  were  thus  added  to  the 
lai^  series  of  scientific  journals  already  contained  in  the  Smith- 
sonian deposit.  There  were  also  secured  1,062  parts  to  complete 
imperfect  sets  of  publications  already  in  the  library. 

This  work  of  completing  the  sets  and  series  in  the  Smithsonian 
deposit  is  of  great  importance  and  has  lieen  carried  forward  with 
definite  results. 

In  response  to  requests  sent  to  various  institutions,  B32  missing 
parts  have  been  supplied  to  complete  124  sets  of  publications  of  ■ 
scientific  institutions  and  learned  societies,  151  parts  of  62  period- 
icals and  78  parts  of  30  sets  and  1  map  for  the  series  in  the  genernl 
classification.  Among  the  more  important  publications  received  and 
sent  to  the  deposit  to  complete  the  sets  may  be  mentioned  73  parts 
of  the  "  Chetniia,"  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  Russia,  making  the 
set  complete  from  1869  to  date;  also  60  parts  of  the  Boletin  de  la 
Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografi'a  y  Estadtstica,  of  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  completing  the  set  to  date;  and  4  sets  of  publications,  com- 
prising 78  volumes,  from  Het  Islenska  Bokmentafelng,  of  Reykjavik, 
Iceland,  completing  the  sets  from  1869  to  date. 

The  securing  of  publications  of  historical  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  has  been  continued,  and  many  additional  publica- 
tions have  been  obtained  and  transmitted  to  the  I-ibrary  of  Congress, 

READING  ROOM. 

The  reading  room  has  been  in  constant  use  during  the  year.  There 
are  now  on  file  about  270  foreign  and  domestic  scientific  periodicals 
which  are  required  by  the  staff  of  the  institution  and  its  branches 
for  consultation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  tliis  collection  contains 
representative  scientific  periodicals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  offi- 
cers of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  \'arious  governmental  establish- 
ments in  Washington  and  students  generally  continue  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  consult  them, 
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THE   ABaiONAUTICAI,   LIBRaBY. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory 
many  important  works  on  aeronautics  published  in  the  last  few 
years  were  needed  in  connection  with  the  work.  A  specially  pre- 
pared list  made  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Zahm  and  Naval  Constructor  Jerome 
C.  Hunsaker,  Unit«d  States  Navy,  was  considered,  and  120  publica- 
tions not  already  on  the  shelves  were  secured. 

ART  ROOM. 

The  collections  of  works  on  art  have  remained  practically  un- 
changed during  the  year.  The  administration  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  being  now  under  the  National  Museum,  all  books  relating 
to  the  fine  arts  formerly  assigned  to  the  art  room  are  now  placed  in 
the  museum  library  as  received. 

EMPLOTBES'   LIBRARY. 

The  employees'  library  has  been  very  fortunate  in  receiving, 
through  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Himter  Baird,  volumes  in  addition 
to  those  presented  by  her  some  years  ago,  which  add  interest  to  the 
collection  of  general  literature  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 

NEW  STREI,  BOOK   STACKS. 

In  the  report  on  the  library  for  last  year  the  preliminary  plans 
for  the  new  st«el  book  stacks  for  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  were  discussed.  On  March  14,  1914,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  fur  the  erection  of  the  stacks  in  the  east  end  and  the  completion 
of  the  work  within  120  days  from  that  date.  On  February  26,  1914, 
the  wrecking  of  the  galleries  had  begun  with  the  moving  of  the 
hooks  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  library,  and  within  10 
days  the  old  galleries  had  been  r&zed  and  the  old  exhibition  cases 
removed,  leaving  the  east  end  of  the  hall  entirely  free.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  the  floor  and  walls  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall  had  been 
repaired,  the  heating  plant  reinstalled,  and  the  steel  framework  of 
the  stacks  put  in  place. 

These  stacks  are  of  steel  construction,  in  three  tiers,  one  on  the 
main  floor  and  two  above,  the  two  above  having  floors  pf  glass.  On 
the  east  wall  is  a  single-faced  stack  covering  the  entire  wall  area 
from  the  floor  of  the  hnll  to  the  ceiling.  At  the  two  columns  second 
from  the  east  end  is  erected  a  double-faced  stack,  partitioning  the 
stacks  from  the  main  hall,  and  on  the  west  face  of  this  stack  are 
two  galleries  which  are  an  extension  of  the  floors  of  the  stacks.  The 
stacks  between  this  partition  and  the  east  wall  have  open  shelving 
throughout.  A  passageway  on  the  lower  floor  leading  to  the  offices 
of  the  Institution  in  the  ea.st  end  of  the  building  has  been  provided 
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for,  and  the  openings  between  the  stacks  on  the  sides  provided  with 
grill  -doors  in  order  that  the  books  on  these  shelves  may  be  pro- 
tected. The  cases  on  the  north  and  south  walls  of  what  is.  left  of  the 
main  hall,  as  well  as  those  under  the  first  gallery,  are  provided  with 
glass-panel  doors  in  order  to  protect  the  contents,  as  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  use  this  haU  for  museum  exhibition  purposes. 

CATALOGUE   OF   SMITHSONIAN   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  manuscript  of  the  dictionary  catalogue  of  the  publications  of 
the  Institution  and  its  branches  mentioned  in  last  year's  report  is 
still  in  preparation,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
publication  during  the  coming  year. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  library  of  the  National  Museum  consists  of  the  main  library 
in  the  natural  history  building,  to  which  have  been  transferred  all 
the  publications  relating  to  biology  and  anthropology  as  well  as 
those  of  a  general  character;  the  technological  series,  in  the  older, 
or  arts  and  industries  building,  which  at  present  includes  publica- 
tions relating  to  technology,  and  for  con^'enience  those  on  history  and 
botany.  These  two  libraries  do  not  include,  however,  some  30  sec- 
tional libraries  in  the  scientific  departments  and  divisions  of  the 
Museum.  In  making  this  arrangement  the  convenience  and  inter- 
ests of  the  scientific  staff  have  been  the  only  consideration.  The 
entire  library  of  the  Museum  now  contains  43,609  volumes,  73,T65 
pamphlets  and  unbound  papers,  and  121  manuscripts.  The  acces- 
sions during  the  past  year  were  1,917  volumes,  1,723  pamphlets,  and 
132  parts  of  volumes. 

In  the  library  of  the  Museum  75.5  books  were  catalogued;  2,001 
pamphlets;  total  number  of  cards  made,  3,520;  completed  volumes 
of  periodicals  catalogued,  1,162 ;  parts  of  publications,  12,833 ;  parts 
of  periodicals  entered,  397 ;  397  new  periodical  cards  were  made,  and 
8  books  and  362  pamphlets  were  recatalogiied. 

The  number  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  borrowed  from 
the  general  library  was  20,884,  which  includes  9,718  obtained  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  376  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
105  from  the  United  States  Geological  Sun'ey,  90  from  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  and  Library,  2  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  4  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  4  from  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  1  from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  3  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Olsen-atory,  and  2  from  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  securing  of  new  exchanges  for  the  Museum  has  been  continued, 
with  the  result  that  many  new  publications  have  been  added  to  the 
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catalogue,  and  much  has  been  done  toward  securing,  in  connecdcHi 
with  this  work,  parts  of  publications. 

The  moving  of  the  biological,  ontbropologicai,  and  general  refer- 
ence series  of  the  library  to  the  new  building  having  been  completed 
in  the  previous  year  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  publications  on 
the  shelves  taken  up.  attention  was  given  to  the  finishing  of  this 
latter  task. 

DUPLICATE  MATERIAL. 

For  many  years  the  Museum  library  was  overcrowded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  shelves  had  overflowed  and  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  books.  With  these  publications 
were  many  duplicates  which  had  been  received  by  gift  and  other- 
wise from  the  very  beginning. 

Among  the  duplicate  material  were  many  volumes  of  United  States 
Government  documents  duplicating  publications  already  on  the 
shelves,  and  these,  being  of  no  further  use  to  the  Institution,  were 
transferred  to  the  superintendent  of  documents,  in  accordance  with 
law. 


The  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  binding  of  publications  is  a 
serious  question.  This  will  obstruct  the  work  in  the  future  more 
than  in  the  past,  unless  an  adequate  sum  can  be  set  aside,  so  that 
all  the  volumes  may  be  bound  and  made  ready  for  reference.  To 
prepare  a  volume  for  binding  and  then  to  be  obliged  to  take  out 
parts  of  it  urgently  needed  by  the  staff  makes  it  incomplete,  and 
should  that  part  be  lost  the  volume  may  remain  incomplete,  inas- 
much as  the  publications  which  the  Museum  needs  for  its  work  are 
published  in  limited  editions  and  it  is  often  impossible  again  to 
secure  them  for  binding  when  there  is  money  available  for  the 
purpose. 

During  the  year  690  volumes  were  prepared  for  binding  and  sent 
to  the  Government  bindery  foi'  that  purpose. 


Many  important  gifts  were  received  by  the  library  during  the 
year,  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Hunter  Baird  being  one  of  the  donors. 
The  following  members  of  the  staff  presented  publications:  Dr. 
William  Healey  Dall,  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  Dr.  C.  W.  Kichmond,  Dr.  Edgar 
A.  Meams,  Mr.  Alfred  Klakring,  and  Dr.  Harriet  Richardson  Searle. 

IIAIRD  I.IBRART. 

spencer  Fulierton  Baird,  second  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, gave  his  valuable  scientific  library  to  the  United  States 
National  Museum  when  the  Museum  library  was  founded.    He  re- 
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tained  during  his  lifetime  a  number  of  volumes,  and  after  his  death 
his  daughter,  Mise  Lucy  Hunter  Baird,  continued  to  add  to  these 
books.  In  her  will,  which  was  probated  after  her  death  last  year, 
she  left  to  the  Musemn  this  collection,  which  numbered  750  volumes. 

DAU.  UBHART. 

A  niunber  of  books  relating  to  moUusks  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  1892  by  Dr.  William  Healey  Ball,  and  he  has  added  to 
this  gift  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  titles  is  now  about  7,500, 
and  these,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  books  from  other 
som-ces,  make  up  the  sectional  library  of  the  dividon  of  mollusks. 
During  the  past  year  Dr.  Dall  has  added  about  50  titles.  The  cata- 
loguing of  these  books  was  completed  during  the  past  year  under 
Dr.  Dall's  personal  direction. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  SSRI£S. 

Periodicab  entered  on  the  records  of  the  technology  library  have 
numbered  476  complete  volumes,  6,096  parts  of  volumes,  and  the  new 
periodical  cards  made  for  these  have  been  331.  The  cataloguing  for 
the  year  numbered  256  volumes  and  747  pamphlets,  requiring  1,187 
separate  cards.  The  total  number  of  cards  typewritten,  periodical  and 
catalogue,  is  1,518.  In  addition,  about  500  volumes  and  8,000  pam- 
phlets have  been  placed  on  the  shelves  under  their  respective  class 
numbers  and  will  be  incorporated  later  in  the  records  which  are  now 
in  preparation. 

Books  and  pamphlets  loaned  during  the  year  in  addition  to  those 
from  the  general  library  numbered  188  volumes  and  290  single  pam- 
phlets and  parts  of  periodicals,  making  a  total  number  of  478  pub- 
lications. About  360  books  have  been  consulted  in  the  reading  room, 
and  about  3,000  books  and  periodicals  have  been  transferred  to  the 
various  sections  of  mineral  technology,  textiles,  and  graphic  arts, 
and  section  cards  made  for  these. 

The  science  depository  set  of  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  received  last  year,  and  about  28,000  have  been  filed  alphabeti- 
cally. About  the  same  number  remain  to  be  filed  before  the  set  is  in 
alphabetical  order.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  useful  index  to  the 
scientific  resources  of  Washington.  The  catalogue  has  been  com- 
pleted for  all  the  books  in  the  reading  room  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  east  gallery,  leaving  the  north  gallery  and  the  remainder  of  the 
east  gallery  ^i  11  to  be  done. 

RATIONAL  LIBRAKJKS. 

The  sectional  libraries  of  the  Museum  have  been  receiving  refer- 
ence publications  for  which  receipts  have  be«n  given  and  filed  in 
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the  library,  but  since  the  moving  to  the  new  building  no  systematic 
checking  has  been  done  of  what  is  now  on  the  shelves  in  the  Libraries 
placed  in  the  departments  and  divisions.  It  seems  desirable  and 
important  that  this  matter  should  receive  consideration,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  a  competent  cataloguer  be  employed  to  do  this 
special  work.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  a  year's  time 
to  complete  the  work. 

The  sectional  libraries  now  existing  are  as  follows: 


Adni In  1st  ration. 

Admin  iHtnitive  aBsletont'x  ufflce. 

Anthr»i)ulogy. 

Biology. 

Birds. 

Botnnjr. 

Comparative  anatomy. 

Editor's  office. 

Btbnology. 

Flsbes, 

Geology. 

Orapblc  arts. 

Hlslory. 

Insects. 

Invertebrate  tialeontology. 

Mammals. 


Marine  Invertebrates. 

Materia  medlca. 

Mecbanloal  technology. 

Molluske. 

Oriental  arcbeolog;. 

Paleobotany. 

Parasites 

Pbotograpby. 

Pbyeicat  antbropology. 

Problstorfc  acbeology. 

Reptiles  and  batracblans. 

8u[>erintendent's  office. 

Taxidermy. 

Textiles. 

Vertebrate  imleontology. 


BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  BmiNOLCKlT. 

This  library  is  administered  under  the  direct  care  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist in  charge,  and  a  import  on  its  operations  will  be  found  in  the 
general  report  of  the  bureau. 

ASTROPHYSICAl,  OBSERVATORY. 

Books  relating  <lirectly  to  astrophysics  have  been  brought  to- 
gether for  the  use  of  the  Observatory.  It  is  a  valuable  series  of 
technical  works  and  all  the  publications  are  in  constant  use.  Duinng 
the  year  351  publications  have  been  added,  consisting  of  106  volumes, 
33  parts  of  volumes,  and  212  pamphlets.  There  were  64  volumes 
bound  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

NATIONAT,  ZOOI-OniCAI.   PARK. 

The  collection  of  works  on  zoological  subjects,  which  are  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  is  not  very  large, 
but  they  all  relate  to  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on.  During 
the  year  39  vojumes  and  4  pamphlets  have  been  added. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the  accessions  during  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology : 
To  the  SmltbsonlaD  deposit  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  including  parts 

to  complete  sets 12,654 

To  tbe  SmltbsoniaD  office.  AHtrojihyalcal  Observatory,  and  Zoological 

Park   1.165 

To  the  United  States  National  Museum 3,772 

Total    17.5ftl 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Paul  Bbockett, 

Assistant  Librarian. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Appendix  7. 

REPORT    ON    THE    TNTERXATIONAL    CATALOGUE    OF 
SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  International  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Literature  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914: 

This  enterprise  was  organized  in  1901  and  has  for  its  object  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  an  annual  classified  index  to  the 
current  literature  of  science.  The  catalogue  is  published  in  the 
form  of  a  classified  book  index,  each  paper  referred  to  being  first 
listed  under  the  author's  name  and  again  under  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects of  the  contents.  Seventeen  main  volumes  are  issued  each  year, 
one  for  each  of  the  foil  owing- named  branches  of  science ;  Mathematics, 
mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
geology,  geography,  paleontology,  general  biology,  botany,  zoology, 
anatomy,  anthropology-,  physiology',  and  bacteriology. 

All  of  the  first  9  annual  issues  ha\e  been  published,  together  with 
16  volumes  of  the  tenth  issue,  R  volumes  of  the  eleventh  issue,  and 
1  volume  of  the  twelfth,  a  total  of  178  regular  volumes,  in  addition 
to  several  special  volumes  of  schedules,  lists  of  journals,  etc.  The 
number  of  pages  in  each  annual  issue  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Pages. 

First  atiQUiil   issue                              7.783 

Rpconrt   innuni   isaiie                            __  8,826 

Third   nnnnal    issue                            8.493 

Fourth  annual  issue                            8,681 

Fifth    mntinl  Issue                               10,785 

Sixth  anuuHl  issue                              10,0*fl 

Se^eutta  annual  issue                            9,213 

Eighth  annual  Issue                              8.699 

Xintb  annual  issue                              7,933 

Tenth  annual  issue                              _. 8,447 

The  large  increase  m  '.ize  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  issues 
necessitated  a  change  m  the  plan  of  publication,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  reduce  the  bulk  and  conse(|uent  cost  of  the  work  while  not 
reducing  its  U'wfulncss  Thib  has  been  accomplished  by  printing 
the  full  titles  and  refeienccs  onh  once — that  is,  in  the  author  cata- 
logue— tht  siibjett  catalogue  containing  only  the  author's  name  and 
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a  number  referring  to  a  like  number  in  the  author's  catalogue  where 
the  full  reference  may  be  found.  Following  this  plan  has  resulted 
in.  a  marked  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
issues. 

The  central  bureau  of  the  organization  is  maintained  in  London 
and  has  charge  of  receiving,  editing,  and  publishing  the  classified 
references  furnished  by  the  33  regional  bureaus  cooperating  in  the 
production  of  the  catalogue.  These  regional  bureaus  are  maintained 
for  the  most  part  by  direct  governmental  grants  made  by  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  situated.  Tlie  annual  subscription  price  for 
a  complete  set  of  17  volumes  is  $85.  The  proceeds  derived  from  sub- 
scriptions are  used  entirely  to  support  the  central  bureau. 

During  the  year  28,606  cards  were  sent  from  tliis  bureau  to  the 
London  central  bureau,  as  follows: 

Literature  of— 

llHKi— 169 

1906 „  M 

VMl 133 

1908 021 

l!tO!l 223 

11)10 852 

imi - 2,1)88 

1»]2 8.010 

1913 15.546 

Total 28.606 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cards  sent  each  year  as 
well  as  the  number  of  cards  representing  the  literature  of  each  year 
from  1901  to  1913,  inclusive: 


of— 

1801 

1902 

1903 

1904 

IWS 

1908 

1907 

1901 

1909 

,.,. 

1911 

1913 

1013 

S' 

Year  .tKltog 
Jane  30- 

fl,»90 
fl,lW 
3,M4 
1,81» 
301 
3M 

72 

1 

9,124 
2,780 

Sll 

21 
24 

28 
28 
28 

25 
20 
27 

8,715 
3,638 

248 
28 

6^272 
956 
309 
4115 

0,001 
9,022 
5,629 

1,163 
129 
386 

12,578 

1,602 
SSI 

I3,*29 

s,eo9 

3,100 
423 
1,480 

m 

1,949 
621 

ii,eftt 

14,082 
6.ffll 
3,214 

SS2 

13.974 
2.988 

16,425 

8,01015,546 

Total  .. 

19,  IW 

22,833 

25,3t22S,2.'>4W,16B 

!6,R38 

27,360 

"■'"'■■'" 

33,979 

23,912 

U,  436  IS,  US 

118,038 

CT^T^- 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  previous  annual  reports,  this 
enterprise  is  in  no  sense  conunercial,  and  should  be  freed  from  tjw 
necessity  of  depending  entirely  on  subscription  for  its  maintenance. 
A  comparatively  small  endowment  would  materially  aid  in  impror- 
ing  the  form  and  expanding  the  scope  of  the  index  to  include  some 
of  the  applied  sciences.  Could  this  be  done,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  increased  demands  would  more  than  make  up  for  increased  ex- 
pense, for  when  the  catalogue  meets  the  demands  of  the  applied 
sciences,  as  it  now  does  those  of  pure  science,  it  will  become  a  gen- 
eral work  of  reference  for  all  branches  of  arts  and  industries.  The 
organization  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  its  usefulness  could 
be  greatly  increased  by  tlie  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum 
annually. 

No  advance  or  improvement  can,  however,  be  undertaken  until 
an  assured  additional  income  becomes  available. 

The  International  Catalogue  was  originally  organized  by  a  num- 
ber of  international  conferences,  the  third  of  which  met  in  Ixtadmi 
in  July,  1900.  The  delegates  there  assembled  provided  that  an 
international  convention  should  meet  in  London  in  1905,  in  1910, 
and  every  tenth  year  thereafter  to  reconsider  and  revise,  if  neces- 
sary, the  regulations  governing  the  enterprise. 

It  was  provided  also  that  an  international  council  should  meet 
in  London  at  least  once  every  three  years  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  catalogue  between  two  successive  meetings  of  the  convention. 
A  meeting  of  this  international  council  was  held  June  11  and  12. 
1914,  and  after  authorizing  the  necessary  contracts  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  enterprise  and  disposing  of  a  number  of  other  routine 
matters,  discussed  the  very  vital  question  of  altering  and  revising 
the  classification  schedules.  It  was  provided  that  further  alteration 
would  best  be  made  by  the  introduction  of  subdivisions  to  the  now 
existing  schedules,  such  subdivisions  to  be  suggested  by  the  regional 
bureaus  as  the  need  for  them  should  appear. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Leonard  C.  Gunnell, 

Assistant  in  Charge. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  WALforr. 

Secretary  of  the  Sm,Uhsonutn  IruilUution, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  branches  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914: 

The  Institution  proper  published  during  the  year  36  papers  in  the 
series  of  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  an  annual  report, 
and  pamphlet  copies  of  38  papers  fn)m  the  general  appendix  of  the 
report.  The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  published  2  bulletins 
and  a  separate  paper,  and  the  United  States  National  Museum  issued 
2  annual  reports,  49  miscellaneous  pai>ers  from  the  proceedings,  9 
new  bulletins  and  parts,  and  9  parts  of  volumes  pertaining  to  the 
National  Herbarium. 

The  total  number  of  copies  of  publications  distributed  by  the  Insti- 
tution proper  during  the  year  was  107,471.  The  aggregate  includes 
1^9  volumes  of  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;  59,777 
volumes  and  separates  of  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections; 
23,279  volumes  and  separates  of  the  Smithsonian  annual  reports; 
6,483  special  publications;  1,477  copies  of  volume  3,  Annals  of  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory;  775  reports  of  the  Harriman  Alaska 
Expedition ;  12,819  volumes  and  separates  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  publications;  1,412  annual  reports  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association;  26  publications  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum;  and  194  publications  not  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
its  branches.  Additional  copies  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Geographical  Tables  were  printed  just  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  There  were  also  distributed  by  tlie  National  Museum  93,200 
copies  of  its  several  publications,  making  a  total  of  202,671  publica- 
tions distributed  by  the  Institution  and  its  branches  during  the  year. 

SMITHSONIAN  CONTKIBUTIONS  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

QUABTO. 

No  publications  of  this  series  were  issued  during  the  year. 
SMITHSONIAN  MISCELI^VNEOL'S  COLLECTIONS. 


Of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  volume  ii7,  3  papers  were  i)ub- 
lisbed;  of  volume  59,  1  paper,  and  title-page  imd  table  of  ctmtents; 
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of  volume  CO,  2  papers,  and  title-page  and  tuble  of  coiiteiibi;  of  vol- 
ume 61,  '21  papers,  and  title-page  and  table  of  contents;  of  volume  62, 
2  papers;  of  volume  63,  6  papers;  and  of  volume  64,  1  paper;  in  all, 
36  papers,  as  follows: 

Volume  57. 

No.  11.  Cambrlaa  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  New  Lower  Cambrian  sub- 
fauna.  By  Charles  D.  Wnlcott  Pubtlsbed  July  21.  1913.  Pp.  300- 
326,  pis.  G0~54.     (Publ.  2185.) 

No.  12.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.  II.  Cambrian  formaUona  of  ttae 
Bobson  Peak  district,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  Canada.  By 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  July  24,  1013.  Pp.  327-343,  pis.  65-C&.  (PubL 
2186.) 

No.  13.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontoti^y.  II.  Dlkeloce^ulus  and  other  gen- 
era of  the  DIkelocepballme.  By  Charles  l>.  Walcott  April  4,  1914. 
Pp.  345-412  and  Index,  pis.  00-TO.     (Publ.  218T.) 

ITltle-pages  and  table  of  contents.]     (Publ.  22T0.)     In  press. 

Volutne  59. 

No.  m  Eearly  Nurse  Visits  lo  North  America.     By  William  H.  Babcock.     July 

9.  1013.     lli-l-213  PI>'.  10  pis. 
Title-page  and  table  of  contents,    vl  |^.    August  7,  1913.     (Publ.  2234.) 

Volume  60. 

No  23.  The  inOueuce  of  (he  utmoaphere  on  our  health  and  comfort  in  c-anflned 
and  crowded  places.  By  I*OTiard  Hill,  Martin  Flack,  James  Mi- 
iDtoab.  R.  A.  Rowlands,  and  H.  B.  Walker,  Hodgklns  Pond.  Jnly 
16.1013.    00  pp.     (Publ.  2170.) 

No.  30.  Exploratlona  and  fleld  work  of  the  Smithsonian  InstltDtlon  In  1012. 
March  28,  1913.    76  p|>„  82  QgK.     (End  of  volume.)     (Publ.  2178.) 

Title-pages  and  table  of  contents.    August  7,  lOia     vl  pp.     (Publ.  2235.) 

Volume  SI. 
No.  1.  The  White  Rhinoceros.     By  Edmund  Heller.    October  11,  1913.    77  pp., 
31  i)la.     (Publ.  2180.)     [Nos.  2  to  S  of  this  volume  were  published 
during  previous  year.] 
No.  tl.  Urent  atone  monuments  in  history  and  geography.    By  J.  Walter  ITewkes. 

September  15.  1913.    50  pp.     (Pnbl.  2220.) 
No.  7.  New  racoH  of  nnCelopeH  from  British  East  Africa.    By  Edmund  Heller. 

July  31.  1913.    13  pp.     (Publ.  2231.) 
No.  8.  The  comparative  histology  of  the  femur.    By  Dr.  J.  8.  Foote.    August 

22,1913.     0  pp..  3  pis.      (Publ.  2232.) 
No.  0.  Descriptions  of  three  new  African  weaver  Idrds  of  the  genera  EMrilda 
and  Granatina.     By  Edgar  A.  MeAms.    July  31,  1913.    4  pp.     (PnbL 
2236.) 
No.  10.  Descriptions  of  four  new  African  thrushes  of  the  genera  PlanesHcua  and 
GeocichlB.     By  Edgar  A.  Meams.    August  11,  1913.    6  pp.     (Publ. 
2237.) 
No.  11.  Descriptions  of  sis  new  African  birds.    By  Edgar  A-  Meams.    Augnst 

30.1013.    Qpp.     (Publ.  2238.) 
No.  12.  PopuluH  Uacdougelli.    A  new  tree  from  the  Southwest,    By  J.  N.  Bow. 

September  3.  1013.    2  pp..  1  pi.     (Publ.  2230.) 
No.  13.  New  antelopes  and  carnivores  from  British  Bast  Africa.    By  I 
Heller.     September  16, 1913.    15  pp.     (Publ.  224a> 
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No.  14.  Descriptions  ot  five  uew  African  weuver  birds  ot  tbe  genera  Othy- 
pbantea,  Hypatgos,  Aldemoajne,  and  Lagonootlca.  Bjr  Edjxr  A. 
Meams.     September  20.  1913.    5  pp.     (Publ.  2241.) 

No.  15.  Notes  on  tbe  recent  crinolda  In  tbe  British  Museum.  By  Austin  Uobart 
Clark.    December  31,  IMS.    8»  pp.     (Publ.  2242.) 

No.  16.  A  new  shrub  of  the  genus  Eseubeckla  from  Colombia.  By  Dr.  K. 
Krause.     Sept^nber  20,  1913.    1  p.     <Publ,  2243.) 

No.  17.  New  races  of  ungalntea  and  primates  from  Equatorial  Africa.  By  Ed- 
mund Heller.    October  21,  lOia     12  pp.     (Publ.  2246.) 

No.  18.  Aatbmpologlcal  work  In  Peru  In  1913,  with  notes  on  tbe  pathology  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians.  By  Or,  Alefi  HrdlWka.  February  12.  1914. 
69  j>p.,  26  pis.     (Publ.  2246.) 

No.  19.  New  races  of  camlvora  and  baboons  from  Equatorial  Africa  and  Abys- 
sinia.   By  Edmund  Heller.     November  8,  19ia    12  pp.     (Publ.  2248.) 

No.  20;  Descriptions  of  10  new  African  birds  of  the  genera  Pogonociehla,  Cbs- 
syplia,  Bradypterus.  Sylvletlu,  Melanipams.  and  Zosterops.  By  Edgar 
A.  Meams.    November  29.  1913.    8  pp.  (Publ.  2251.) 

No.21.  Fifty-one  new  Malayan  mammals.  By  Oerrit  8.  Miller,  jr.  Deceml>ei* 
29,  1913.     30  pp.     (Publ.  2252.) 

No.  22.  Four  new  subspecies  of  large  mammals  from  Equatorial  Africa.  By 
Edmund  Heller.     January  26,  1914.     7  pp.     (Publ.  2255.) 

No.  23.  A  new  genus  of  MalloDhaga  from  African  guinea  fowl  In  the  United 
State  National  Museum.  By  John  Howard  Paine.  January  31,  1914. 
4  pp.    (Publ.  2258.) 

No.  24.  New  Saplndacete  from  Paitama  and  Oosta  Rica,  By  Prof.  Dr.  L. 
Radlkofer.     February  9,  1014.    8  pp.     (Publ.  2259.) 

No.  25.  Descriptions  of  elKht  new  African  Rulbula.  By  Edgar  A.  Meams.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1914.    6  pp.     (Publ.  2260.) 

Title-pages  and  table  of  contents.     March  13.  11)14.     vl  pp.     (Publ.  2265.) 

Volume  62. 

No.  1.  Advisory  Comnilltee  on  tbe  Laogley  Aerodynamical  Ijiboratory.    Hodg- 

kins  Fund.    July  17.  1913.    5  pp.     (Publ.  2227.) 
No.  2.  Hydromecbanic  esperlments  with  flying-boat  hullH.    By  H.  C.  Itlchard- 

son.    Hodgklns  Fund.    April  20,  1914^    9  pp..  6  pis.     (Publ.  2253.) 
No.  3.  Report  on  European  aeronautical  laboratories.    By  A.  F.  Zahm.    23  pp., 

11  pis.     (Publ.  2273.)     In  press. 

Volume  63. 

No.  1.  Atmospheric  air  In  relation  to  tui^erculoais.  By  Guy  Hinsdale.  Hodg- 
klns Fund.    June  22.  1914.    186  pp.,  93  pis.    (Publ.  2254.) 

No.  2.  Notes  on  some  specimens  of  a  species  of  Onycbophore  (Oroperipatus  eor- 
radol)  new  to  tbe  fauna  of  Panama.  By  Austin  Hobart  Clark.  Febru- 
ary 21,  1914.     2  pp.     (Publ.  2261.) 

No.  3.  A  new  Ceratopsian  dinosaur  from  the  U[:ver  Cretaceous  of  Montana, 
with  note  on  Hypacrosaurus,  By  Charles  W.  Qllmore.  March  21, 
1914.    10  pp..  2  pis.     (Publ.  2262.) 

No.  4,  On  the  relationship  of  the  genus  Aniacocarpus,  with  description  of  a  uew 
Panamanian  species.  By  H.  Plttier.  March  18.  1914.  4  pp.  (Publ. 
2264.) 

No.  6.  DeBcriptlDiia  of  five  new  mammals  from  Panama.     By  E.  A.  (Kidman, 
March  H.  1014.    7  pp.     (Pnbl.  2266.) 
68602°— su  1914 8 
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No.  6.  Pbysical  Tablee.     NIxth  edition.     V.  K.  Fowle.     (Publ.  2209.)     In  presB. 
No.  7.  New   aubsp«cleB   of  mammalB  from    Eqaatorlal    Africa.    By     Edmnnd 
Heller.    June  24. 1814.    12  ro.    (Publ.  2272.) 

Volume  64. 

Na  1.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.     III.  The  Oambrlon  Faunas  of  Eaat- 

ern  Asia.    By  Charles  D.  Walcott.    April  22,  1914.    Pp.  1-76,  pis.  1-3. 

(Publ.  2203.) 
No.  2.  Cambrian  geology  and  paleontology.    III.  Pre-Cambrian  AlgonkJaa  Algal 

Flora.    By  Charles  D.  Waicott.    Pp.  77-156,  pis.  4-23.     (Publ.  2271.) 

In  press. 

SMITHSONIAN   ANNUAL   REPORTS. 

Report  for  1912. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  1912  was  rei^ived 
"from  the  Public  Printer  in  completed  form  in  October,  1913. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Bhow- 
Ing  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912.    ill,  780  pp..  72  pis.    (Publ.  2188.) 

Small  editions  of  the  following  papers,  forming  the  general  ap- 
pendix of  the  annual  report  for  1912,  were  issued  in  pamphlet  ft^m : 
The  year's  pn^ress  In  astronomy.    By  P.  Puiseus.    8  pp.    (Publ.  2189.) 
The  spiral  uebulte.    By  P.  Puiseus.    10  pp.    (Publ.  2190.) 
The  radiation  of  the  sun.    By  C.  C.  Abiiot     13  pp.,  4  pis.     (Pubi.  2191.) 
Molecular  theories  and  matheniatlcs.    By  ftmlle  Borel.    20  pp.    (Publ.  2192.) 
Moditrii  mathemntieal  research.    By  G.  A.  Miller.    12  pp.     (Publ.  2193.) 
The  connection  between  the  etber  iiud  matter.    By  Henri  Polncar*.     12  pp. 

(Publ.  2104.) 
Experiments  with  soap  bubbles.    By  C.  V.  Boys.    8  pp.,  1  pi.     (Publ.  2105.) 
Measurements  of  Inflnltesimal  quantities  of  sut)!>tances.    By  William  Ramasy. 

11  pp.     (Pubi.  2106.) 
The  latest   iichievemeDts  and   problems  of  the  chemical   industry.    By  Csrl 

DulBberg.    26  pp.     (Pubi.  2197.) 
Holes  In  Ihe  air.     By  W.  J,  Humphreys.    12  pp.,  2  pis.     (Publ.  2198.) 
Review  of  applied  mechanics.    By  L.  Lecomu.    16  pp.     (Pnbl.  2199.) 
Report  on  the  recent  great  eruption  of  (he  volcano  "  Slromboll."    By  Frank  A. 

Ferret.    6  pp.,  9  pis.     (Publ.  2200.) 
The  gladiil  and  postglacial  lakes  of  the  Great  Laices  region.    By  Frank  B. 

Taylor.    37  pp.     (Publ.  2201.) 
Applied  geology.     By  Alfred  H.  Brooks.    24  pp.     (Publ.  2202.) 
The  relations  of  paleobotany  to  geology.     By  F.  H.  Knowlton.    6  pp.   (PubL 

2203.) 
Qeophydcal  research.    By  Arthur  L.  Day.    11  pp.     (Publ.  2204.) 
A  trip  to  Madagascar,  the  country  of  beryls.     By  A.  Lacrolz.    12  pp.     (PnbL 

2205.) 
The  Onctuatlng  climate  of  North  America.    By  Ellsworth  Buntlt^on.    30  pp., 

10  pis.     (Pubi.  2206.) 
The  survival  of  organs  and  the  "  culture  "  of  living  tissues.    By  R.  Legendre. 

8  pp.,  4  pis.     (Publ.  2207.) 
Adii|>tdtlon  and  inheritance  in  the  light  of  moilern  experimental  investigation. 

By  Paul  Kammerer.    21  p|i..  8  pis.     (Publ.  2208.) 
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The  paleogeogrupblciil   relations  of  imtarctlca.    By  Churlee   lledley.    II    pp. 

(Publ.  2209.) 
Tlie  ants  und  their  guests.    By  P.  K.  Wasmtmn.    20  pp.,  10  pis.     (Publ.  2210.) 
The  pengulDS  ot  the  aotarclic  regions.    By  L.  Gain.    8  pp..  9  pis.     (Publ.  2211.) 
The  tlerlvatlou  of  the  European  (lomestlc  animals.    By  C.  Keller.    9  pp.     (Pabl. 

2212.) 
Life:  its  nature,  origin,  and  maintenance.     By  E.  A.  Schafer.    33  pp.     (Publ. 
•2213.) 
The  origin  of  life:  a  chemlHt'a  fantasy.    By  H.  K.  ArmHtrong.     15  pp.     (Publ. 

2214.) 
The  appearance  of  like  on  norlds  and  tlie  hypothesis  of  Arrb^nlus.    By  Alphonse 

Berget.    0  pp.     (Publ.  2215.) 
The  evolution  of  man.    By  G.  Elliot  Smith.    20  pp.     (Pobl.  2216.) 
The  history  and  varieties  of  human  speech.     By  EJdwiird  Saplr.    23  pp.     (Publ. 

2217.) 
Ancient  Greece  and  Its  slave  population.     By  8.  ZatmrowBld.    12  pp.     (Publ. 

2218.) 
Origin  and  evolution  of  the  blond  Europeans.    By  Adolpbe  Blooh.    22 1^.    (Pnbl. 

2210.) 
History  of  the  finger-print  system.    By  Berthold  lAufer.    22  pp.,  7  pla     (Publ. 

2220.) 
Urbanlsm :  A   historic,  geogmpblc.  and  economic  study.    By   Pierre  Clerget 

15  pp.     (Publ.  2221.) 
Tlie  Sinnl  problem.     By  E.  Oberbummer.    9  pp.,  3  pis.     (Publ.  2222.) 
The  music  of  primitive  |>eoples  and  the  beginnings  of  Euroi)ean  music.     By 

Willy  Pastor.    22  pp.     (Publ.  2223.) 
Expedition  to  the  South  Pole.    By  Roald  Amundsen.    16  pp.     (Publ.  2224.) 
Icebergs  and  their  location  in  navigation.     By  Howard  T.  Barnes.    24  pp.,  3  pis. 

(Publ.  2225.) 
Henri   Polncur6.  his  scientlflc  work,  his  ]ihllosoptay.     By  Charles  Nordmann 

23  pp.     (Publ.  2226.) 

Report  for  1913. 

The  report  of  the  executive  cominitt«e  and  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  both  forming  part 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  Congress,  were  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  in  Kovember  and  December,  respectively, 
1913,  as  follows: 
Report  of  the  executive  committee  and  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Regents 

for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913.    21  pp.     (Publ.  2250.) 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  Elding 

June  30.  1013.     ill,  119  pp.,  1  pi.     (Publ.  2249.) 

The  general  appendix  to  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1913  was  in 
type,  but  actual  presswork  was  not  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.     In  the  general  appendix  are  the  following  papers: 
The  earth  and  sun  as  magnets,  by  George  E.  Hale. 
The  reaction  of  the  planets  upon  the  sun,  by  P.  Puiseux. 
Recent  progress  In  astrophy.flcs,  by  C.  O.  Abbot 
The  earth's  magnetism,  by  Ii.  A.  Bauer. 
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Modem  iOeaa  on  tbe  eud  of  tbe  world,  by  Gustav  Jaumauu. 

Recent  developmeotB  in  electromagnet  lain,  bj  Kngeoe  Bloch. 

Wireless  transmission  of  energy,  bf  Ellho  ThomaoD. 

Oil  films  on  water  and  on  mercaiy,  by  Henri  Devanx. 

Water  and  volcanic  activity,  by  Arthur  L.  Day  and  E.  8.  Shepberd. 

Ripple  marks,  by  Ch.  Epry. 

Notes  on  tbe  geological  history  of  the  walnuts  and  hickories,  by  Edward  W. 

BCTry. 
The  formation  of  leafmold.  by  Frederick  V.  Covllle. 
The  development  of  orcUd  cultivation  and  Us  bearing  iii>od  evotntlonary  theories, 

by  J.  CoBtantln. 
The  manufacture  of  nitrates  from  the  atmosphere,  by  Ernest  Ellbum  Scott 
The  geologic  history  of  China  and  Its  Influence  upon  the  Chinese  people,  by 

Eliot  Blackwelder. 
The  problems  of  heredity,  by  B.  Aitert 
Habits  of  fiddler-crabs,  by  A.  8.  Pearse. 
Tbe  abalones  of  California,  by  Charles  L.  Edwards. 
The  value  of  birds  to  man,  by  Jamea  Buckland. 
Experimeuta  In  feeding  hummingbirds  during  seven  summers,  by  Althea  R. 

Sherman. 
Wbat  the  American  Bird  Banding  Association  has  nccompllsbed  during  1912, 

by  Howard  H.  Cleaves. 
The  whale  fisheries  of  tbe  world,  by  Charles  Rabot 
The  most  ancient  skeletal  remains  of  man,  by  Alefi  HrdliOca. 
The  redlstrlbntloD  of  mankind,  by  H.  N.  Dickson. 

Tbe  earliest  forms  of  baman  babltation,  and  their  relation  to  the  gmeral  de- 
velopment of  civilization,  by  M.  Hoemee. 
Feudalism  In  Persia ;  Its  origin,  development,  and  present  condltim),  by  Jacques 

de  Morgan. 
Shintolsm  and  Its  significance,  by  K.  Eanokogl. 
The  Mlnoan  and  Mycenaean  element  In  Hellenic  life,  by  A.  J.  Evans. 
Flameless  combustion,  by  Carleton  Ellis. 

Problems  In  smoke,  fume,  and  dust  abatement,  by  F.  G.  Gottrell. 
Twenty  years'  progress  In  marine  construction,  by  Alexander  Oracle. 
Creating  a  subterranean  river  and  supplying  a  metropolis  with  mountain  water, 

by  J.  Bernard  Walker  and  A.  Russell  Bond. 
Tbe  application  of  the  pbyslology  of  color  vision  In  modem  art,  by  Henry  O. 

Keller  and  J.  J.  R.  Macleod. 
Fundamentals  of  bousing  reform,  by  James  Ford. 
The  economic  and  social  rdle  of  fashion,  by  Pierre  Cterget. 
The  work  of  J.  van't  Hoff,  by  O.  Brunl. 

SPECIAI.  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  in  octavo  form : 
Publication  »«(«. 
ClasBlfled  list  of  Smithsonian  publications  available  for  distribution  April  2B, 

1914.    Published  April  25,  1914.    vi-f  32  pp.     (Pabl.  2268.) 
Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  issued  between  January  1  and  June 

30,  1913.    July  15,  1913.    2  pp.     (Pnbi.  2228.) 
Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Issued  between  January  1   and 

September  30,  1913.    Octoberl4,  1913.    4  pp.    (Fubl.  2244.) 
Publications  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution   Issued  between  January  1   and 

December  31,  1913.    January  22,  1914.    4  pp.     (Publ.  2267.) 
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PnblicatloDs  Issaed  by  the  Smltlisonliin  InatltotioD  between  Janoaty  1  and 

Marcb  31,  1914.    April  10.  1914.    I  p.     (Publ.  2207.) 
Opinions  rendered  by  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Nomenclature, 

Opinions  57-65.    March  26.  1914.    Pp.  131-168.    (Publ.  2256.) 
An  account  of  the  exercises  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Langley 

Medal  and   the  unTelllng  of  tbe  Langley   Memorial  Tablet.  May  6,  1918, 

Incindlng  tbe  addresses.    Oclober  13, 1913.    26  pp.,  4  pis.     (Publ.  2233.) 

Harriman  Altaka  teriet. 

Vol.  14.  Monograph  of  sbntlow-water  starfishes  of  the  north  Paclflc  coast  from 
tbe  Arctic  Ocean  to  California.  Part  I,  text;  part  II,  plates.  By  Addison 
Emery  Verrlll.    April  30, 1914.    xli+40S  pp.,  110  pis.    (Pnbl.  2140.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  publications  of  the  National  Museum  are:  (a)  The  annual 
report  to  Congress;  (b)  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum;  and  (c)  the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  which  includes  the  contributions  from  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium.  The  editorship  of  these  publications  is  vested 
in  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  National  Museum  during  the  year 
comprised  49  papers  of  the  proceedings,  2  annual  reports,  9  bulletins 
and  parts,  and  9  parts  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Her- 
barium. 

The  issues  of  the  proceedings  were  as  follows:  Vol.  45,  papers 
1976,  1985,  2005,  2006,  and  SOOT;  vol.  46,  papers  2008  to  2042,  in- 
clusive; vol.  47,  papers  2043  to  2051,  inclusive;  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1912;  and  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum  for  1913. 

The  bulletins  were  as  follows : 
Bulletin  50,  part  6,  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.    By  Robert  Bldgway. 
Bulletin  71,  part  3,  A  monograph  of  the  Foramlnlfem  of  the  North  Paclflc 

Ocean,  Part  III,  Lagenldie.    By  Joseph  Augustine  Cushman. 
Bnlletin  71,  part  4.  A  monograph  of  the  Foramlnlfem  of  the  North  Paclflc 

Ocean,  Part  IV,  CbllostomelUds,  Globigerlnidfe,  Nummulltldn.     By  Joseph 

Augustine  Cushman. 
Bulletin  80.  A  descriptive  accoont  of  the  building  recently  erected  for  the  de- 
partments of  natural  history  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.     By 

Richard  Rathbun. 
Bulletin  83.  Type  species  of  tbe  genera  of  Ichneumon  flies.     By  Henry  L. 

Vlereck. 
Bulletin  84.  A  contribution  to  the  study  of  Opblurans  of  the  irnlted  States 

National  Museum.     By  Rene  Koehler. 
Bulletin  85.  A  monograph  at  the  jumping  plant  lice  or  Psyllldffi  of  tbe  New 

Worid.    By  David  L.  Crawford. 
Bulletin  86.  A  monograph  of  the  genus  Chordeiles  Swninson,  type  of  a  new 

family  of  goatsuckers.    By  Harry  C.  Oberholser. 
Bulletin  ST.  Culture  of  tbe  ancient  pueblos  of  the  upper  Gila  River  region. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.    By  Walter  Hough. 
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In  the  series  of  Contributions  from  the  National  Herbarium  there 
appeared: 

Totnme  16. 
Part  10.  Annona  serlcea  and  Ita  alllea    By  William  E.  Safford. 
Part  U.  Nomenclature  of  the  Sapote  and  tbe  Sapodilla.    By  O.  F.  Cook. 
Fart  12.  A  monograph  of  t^e  Hanyero  and  Gongylocarpen,  tribes  of  tbe  Od>- 

graces.    By  J.  Donaid  Smith  and  J.  N-  Rose. 
Part   13.  Botrycblnm    vlrglnlanum   and    its   forms   Sphenoclea    ceylanica  and 

Caperonla  pahistrls  In  the  aoiitbem  United  States.    By  Ivar  Tldeetrooi. 

Valume  17. 
Part  3.  Mexican  grames  In  the  ITnlted  States  National  Herbarium.    By  A-  S. 

Httcbcoclc. 
Part  4.  Rtndles  of  tropical  American  fema.    By  Wllllem  R.  Maxon. 
Part  6.  Studies  of  tropical  American  PhanerogamB — No.  1,    By  Paul  C,  Standltr. 

Volume  18. 

Part  1.  Claaalficatlon  of  the  genus  Annona  with  descriptions  of  new  and  imper- 
fectly known  species.    By  W.  E.  Safford. 

Part  2.  New  or  noteworthy  plants  from  Colombia  and  Cmtral  America— 4. 
By  Henry  Plttler 

There  was  also  reprinted  an  edition  of  200  copies  each  of  parts 
A,  K,  and  P  of  Bulletin  39,  United  States  National  Museum,  direc- 
tions for  collecting  birds,  by  Robert  Ridgway,  directions  for  collect- 
ing and  preparing  fossils,  by  Charles  Schuchert,  directions  for  col- 
lectors of  American  basketry,  by  Otis  T,  Mason;  an  edition  of  500 
copies  of  Bulletin  67,  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  insects, 
by  Nathan  Banks;  an  edition  of  2,000  copies  of  list  of  publications 
issued  by  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  1906  to  1912, 
reprinted  from  annual  reports  with  altered  pagination ;  and  an  edi- 
tion of  1,300  copies  of  a  list  of  publications  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-lS,  reprinted 
from  the  annual  report  with  altered  pagination. 

PUBLICATIONS   OP   THE   BUREAU   OF  AMERICAN   ETHNOLOflY, 

The  publications  of  the  bureau  are  discussed  in  Appendix  2  of  the 
Secretary's  report.  The  editorial  work  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gurley,  who  has  been  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  Mrs.  Frances  S. 
Nichols. 

Two  bulletins  and  a  "  separate  "  from  another  bulletin  were  issued 
during  the  year,  as  follows: 

Bulletin  53.  (Mppewa  music — II.    By  Frances  Densmore. 
Bulletin  66.  Ethnozoology  of  tbe  Tewa   Indiana     By  Junius  Henderson  tod 

John  P.  Harrington. 
Coos:  An  Illustrative  sketch.     By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg.     Extract  from  Btod- 

book  of  American  Indinn  Languagen  (Bulletin  40).  ]>nrt  2. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  year  two  annual  reports  and  several  bulletins 
were  in  press. 
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Volume  III,  AnoalB  of  tbe  SmitheonlBQ  Astrophyalcal  Observatory,  by  G.  G. 
Abbot,  F.  E.  Fowle.  and  L.  B.  Aldiicb.  July  10,  1913,  xl+241  pp.,  7  pis. 
(Publ.    223a) 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   AMERICAN    H18TOH1CAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  are 
transmitted  by  the  association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  are  communicated  to  Congress  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  association. 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  the  annual  report  for  1911  were  published 
November  10,  1913,  and  January  14,  1914,  respectively,  with  con- 
tents as  follows: 

Volume  I. 

Report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh  Qnaual  meeting  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can HlFtortcnl  ABSoclatiou.    By  Waldo  G.  Leinnd,  aecretary. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Pacific  const 
branch.    By  H.  W.  Edwards,  secretory  of  the  branch. 

Tbe  archlTes  of  the  Venetian  Republic,     By  Theodore  P.  Jones. 

Materials  for  the  history  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceu- 
turiea.    By   Slduey  B.    Pay. 

The  materials  fur  the  study  of  the  English  cabinet  In  the  eighteenth  century. 
By    Edward  Raymond  Turner. 

Francois  de  Guise  nnd  the  taking  of  Calais.    By  Paul  van  Dyke. 

Factions  In  the  English  prU-y  council  nnder  Elizabeth.    By  Conyers  Itead. 

Anglo-Dntch  relations,  1871-72.     By  Edwin  W.  Pahlow. 

American- Japanese  Intercourse  prior  to  tbe  advent  of  Perry.    By  Inazo  Nltobe. 

Coloulal   society  In  America.     By   Bernard  Moses, 

French  diplomacy  and  American  politics,  1794-9G.    By  James  Alton  Jamea. 

Tbe  Insurgents  of  isil.    By  D.  R.  Anderson. 

Tbe  tartir  and  the  public  lands  from  1828  to  1833.    By  Baynor  G.  Wellington. 

The  "  Bargain  of  1844  "  as  the  origin  of  the  Wllmot  proviso.  By  Clark  tl 
Penlnger, 

Monroe  and  the  early  Mexican  revolutionary  agents.    By  Isaac  Joslln  Coz. 

Public  opinion  In  Texas  preceding  tbe  Kevolutiun.    By  Eugene  C.  Barker. 

Relations  of  America  with  Spanish  America,  1720-1744.  By  H.  W.  V.  Tem- 
perley. 

Tbe  genesis  of  tbe  Confederation  of  Canada.     By  Cephas  D.  AlUn. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  confer^ice  of  historical  societies 

Ust    of  European  historical  societies. 

Twelfth  report  of  the  public  archives  commission.  By  Herman  V.  Ames, 
cbalnuan. 

Appendix  A.  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  conference  of  archivists. 
Appendix  B.  Report  on  the  archives  of  the  State  of  Colorado.    By  James 

F.  Wlllard. 
Appendix  C.  Ust  of  commissions  iind  Instructions  to  governors  and  lieuten- 
ant governors  of  Amerlcnn  nnd  West  lodlan  Colcinies,  1609-17S1. 

Writings  on  American  history.  1911.    By  Qrace  Q.  Griffin. 
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Volume  II. 
Nlutb  report  of  tbe  blatoriciil   maauscrlpts  commission :    Correttpoodence   of 

Alrxntulw  StepbmB,  Howell  Cobb,  and  Ilobert  ToombB. 

The  report  for  1912  was  sent  to  the  printer  on  January  31,  1914, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  nearly  ready  for  distribution.    The 
cont«nt8  are  as  follows: 
Report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  twenty-elgbth  annual  meetlnic  of  tbe  American 

Historical  ABBOclatloD. 
Report  of  tbe  proceedings  of  the  nlntb  annnal  meeting  of  tbe  Psclflc  coast 

brancb.    By  H.  W.  Edwards,  secretary  of  tbe  braucb. 
Royal  finances  of  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III.    By  Henry  L.  Chdhod. 
Antecedents  of  tbe  Quattrocento.     By  Henry  O.  Taylor. 
Tbe  new  Columbus.    By  Henry  P.  Blggar. 
The  cbarter  of  Coonectlcnt    By  Clarence  W.  Bowen. 
The  enforcement  of  tbe  alien  and  sedition  acts.    By  Prank  M.  Anderson. 
Tbe  reviewing  of  historical  books.    By  Carl  Becker. 
Briefer  papers  read  In  conferences: 

A.  Libya  as  a  field  of  researcb.    By  Oric  Batea. 

B.  The  International  ictiaracter  of  commercial  history.    By  Abbott  P.  Uaber. 
C  Some  new  mannscrlpt  sonrcea  for  (be  history  of  modem  commerce.     By 

N.  S.  B.  Qras. 
D.  Tbe  study   of   South  American   commercial    history.    By   Charles    I^. 

Cbandler. 
B.  On  tbe  economics  of  slavery,  1816-1860.     By  Clrlcb  B.  PbllUpa. 
P.  On  tbe  history  of  Pennaylyanla,  1815-1800.    By  P.  Orman  Ray. 
O.  Historical  research  In  tbe  tar  we«t    By  Katberlne  Coman. 
Proceedings  of  the  conference  on  military  history. 
Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  conference  of  historical  societies: 

Genealogy  and  history.    By  Charles  K.  Bolton. 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.    By  WorthlnRton  C.  Ford. 
Appendix:  Reports  of  hlstoricnl  societies,  1012. 
Thirteenth  report  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission: 
Appendix  A.    Proceedings  of  the  fourih  annual  conference  of  arcblvista. 
Plan  and  scope  of  o  "  Manual  of  Arcblral  Ekwnomy  for  the  ase  of  American 

Archivists,"    By  Victor  H.  Paltsits. 
Some  fundamental  principles  Id  relation  to  archives.     By  Waldo  O.  Leland. 
The  adaptation  of  archives  to  public  use.     By  Ztunbar  Rowland. 
Appendix  B.     Report  on  tbe  archives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.    By  Prat 

William  O.  Scroggs. 
Appendix  C.    Report  on  the  iirbtves  of  tbe  State  of  Montana.    By  Paul  C. 
Phillips. 
Classified  list  of  publications  of  tbe  American  Historical  Association,  1885-1912. 
Tenth  report  of  the  bistoricai  mnuuscrlpts  commission : 
Letters  of  William  Vans  Murrav  to  John  Qnlncy  Adams.  1797-1808.     Edited 
by  Wortblngton  C.  Ford. 


The  manuscript  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Xational 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ending  October  11,  1913,  was  communicated  to  Congress  June  16, 
1914. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BECBETART. 


The  editor  has  continued  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
advisory  committee  on  printing  and  publication.  To  this  committee 
have  been  referred  the  manuscripts  proposed  for  publication  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Institution,  as  well  as  those  offered  for  print- 
.  ing  in  the  Smithsonian  publications.  The  committee  also  considered 
forms  of  routine,  blanks,  and  various  matters  pertaining  to  printing 
and  publication,  including  the  qualities  of  paper  suitable  for  test 
and  plates.  Twenty  meetings  were  held  and  121  manuscripts  were 
acted  upon. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

A.  Howard  Ci.abk,  Editor. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  InstUutwn. 
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